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Distances.  Since  tlie  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  mHre  system  has  been  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  old 
Italian  miglio  (pi.  le  miglid)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
mHre.  One  kilometre 'Is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  Ysths,  of  an  English 
mile.  The  Tuscan  migiio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilometre  or  1  M.  44  yds.;  tho 
Roman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1630  yds. 
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‘Go,  little  book,  God  send  thee  good  passage,' 
And  specially  let  this  be  thy  prayere 
Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear,  t 
Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call* 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all.’ 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists  of 
three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the  trav¬ 
eller  with  some  information  regarding  the  culture  and  art  of 
the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as  regarding  the  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  the  country,  to  render  him  as  independent  as 
possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  against  extortion,  and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in 
deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world.  The  Handbook 
will  also ,  it  is  hoped ,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  traveller 
many  a  trial  of  temper;  for  there  are  few  countries  where 
the  patience  is  more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Handbook  is  founded  on  the  Editor’s  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  kindly  favour 
him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information 
already  received  from  correspondents ,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  present  volume,  corresponding  to  the  fourteenth  Ger¬ 
man  edition,  has,  like  its  predecessor,  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented.  Its  contents  have  been  divided 
into  groups  of  routes  arranged  historically  and  geographically 
(Piedmont,  Liejuria ,  Lombardy,  Venetia ,  The  Emilia,  and 
Tuscamj],  each  group  being  provided  with  a  prefatory  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  district.  Each  section  is  also  prefaced 
with  a  list  of  the  routes  it  contains,  and  may  be  removed 
from  the  volume  and  used  separately  if  desired. 

The  introductory  article  on  Art,  which  has  special  re¬ 
ference  to  Northern  Italy  and  Florence,  and  the  art-historical 
notices  prefixed  to  the  descriptions  of  the  larger  towns  and 
principal  picture-galleries  are  due  to  the  late  Professor  Anton 
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Springer,  of  Leipzig.  In  the  descriptions  of  individual  pic¬ 
tures,  the  works  oi 3Iorelli,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  s^x^iBurck- 
hardt  have  been  laid  extensively  under  contribution,  and  also 
occasionally  those  of  Buskin  and  others. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  ,  upon  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii).  The 
Populations  are  given  from  the  most  recent  official  sources. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Besides  the  modern  palatial  and 
expensive  establishments,  the  Handbook  also  mentions  a  se¬ 
lection  of  modest,  old-fashioned  inns,  which  not  uufrequently 
afford  good  accommodation  at  moderate  charges.  The  asterisks 
indicate  those  hotels  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  information  supplied 
by  numerous  travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  and  reason¬ 
able.  The  value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  those  prefixed  to  town 
hotels  and  village  inns  signifying  respectively  that  the 
establishments  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same  time  the 
Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  obtained  at  inns  which  he  has  not  recommended  or 
even  mentioned.  The  average  charges  are  stated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Editor’s  own  experience,  or  from  the  bills 
furnished  to  him  by  travellers.  Although  changes  frequently 
take  place ,  and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency, 
the  approximate  statement  of  these  items  which  is  thus 
supplied  will  at  least  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an  estimate 
of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commend¬ 
ation,  and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for 
Baedeker’s  Handbooks. 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree^ 

E’en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

Byron. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  the 
traveller’s  resources  and  hahits,  hut,  as  a  rule,  it  need  not  exceed 
that  incurred  in  other  much-frequented  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
average  expenditure  of  a  single  traveller,  vrhen  in  Italy,  may  he 
estimated  at  25-30  francs  per  day,  or  at  12-15  francs  when  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  is  made  at  one  place  ;  hut  persons  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  hahits  of  the  country  may  easily  restrict  their  ex¬ 
penses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as  members  of  a 
party  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  sharing  the  expense  of  guides, 
carriages,  and  other  items.  When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  generally  greater. 

Money.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  fr&nc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  centesimi  ; 
1  fr.  25  c.  =  1  s.  =  1  German  mark  (comp.  p.  ii).  In  copper  (bronzo 
or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  centesimi,  while  a  piece 
of  20  c.  in  nickel  was  introduced  in  1894.  In  silver  there  are  pieces 
of  72i  7  2,  and  5  fr.,  and  in  gold  pieces  of  10  and  20  fr.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  present  financial  stringency,  however,  the  gold  coins 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely,  and  the  silver  coins  largely,  from 
circulation.  Gold  coins  should  he  changed  for  notes  at  a  money¬ 
changer’s,  as  the  premium  (ca.  16  per  cent)  is  lost  in  hotels  and 
shops.  A  piece  of  5  c.  is  called  a  soldo,  or  sou,  and  as  the  lower 
classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  the  traveller  will  find  it 
useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning.  The  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  France,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Belgium  are 
accepted  in  Italy  at  their  full  value,  hut  Italian  silver  coins  do  not 
circulate  outside  of  Italy.  The  traveller  should  he  on  his  guard 
against  base  coin,  worn  pieces,  Swiss  silver  coins  with  the  seated 
figure  of  Helvetia,  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  and  South  American 
and  Roumanian  coins,  which  cannot  he  parted  with  except  at  a  loss, 
and  he  should  also  refuse  Greek  copper  coins  and  torn  notes.  Even 
Italian  gold  coins  issued  before  1863  (‘Re  eletto’)  are  not  current. 
The  recognized  paper  currency  in  Italy  consists  of  the  Biglielti  di 
Stalo  (treasury  notes)  for  Ij  2,  5,  and  10  fr.,  and,  the  banknotes  of 
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the  Banca  d‘ Italia,  the  Banoc  cH  Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia. 
Other  notes,  including  those  of  the  Banca  Nazionale  and  the  Banca 
di  Toscana  (now  being  withdrawn  from  circulation) ,  should  he 
refused. 

Best  Money  fok  the  Tour.  Circular  Noles  or  Letters  of  Credit,  ob¬ 
tainable  at  tbe  principal  English  or  American  banks,  form  the  proper 
medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the  most  favourable 
exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also  realise  their  nominal 
value.  Sovereigns  are  received  at  the  full  value  (about  28-29  fr.  in  1894) 
by  the  principal  hotel-keepers,  but  not  in  out  of-the-way  places.  It  may 
prove  convenient  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  Italian  paper-money  before 
starting. 

Exchange.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in  the 
larger  towns,  either  at  one  of  the  Engli.sh  bankers  or  at  a  respectable 
money-changer’s  ('■camhiavaluta').  As  a  rule,  those  money-changers  are 
the  most  satisfactory  who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of 
exchange.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  small  notes,  at  it  is  often  difficult  to  change  those  of  large 
amount.  Besides  the  small  notes,  l-l'/s  fr.  in  copper  should  also  be  carried 
in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Money  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  101.,  are  now 
granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates :  up  to  2!.,  6d. ; 
51.,  Is.;  71.,  I.!.  Gd.;  lOl.,  2s.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity  of 
the  receiver  must  sometimes  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents, 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  Ricognizione  Postale  (1  fr. ;  with  iO  coupons),  obtained 
at  any  head  post-office ,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  passport  often  suffices. 
The  charge  for  monej'-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is 
40e.  per  11.  sterling. 


II.  Period  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

Season.  As  a  general  rule  tbe  spring  and  autumn  months  are 
the  best  season  for  a  tour  in  N.  Italy,  especially  April  and  May  or 
September  and  October.  Winter  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  is 
generally  a  much  colder  season  than  it  is  in  England,  but  Nice  and 
the  whole  of  the  Riviera,  Pisa,  and  Venice  afford  pleasant  and 
sheltered  quarters.  The  height  of  summer  can  hardly  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  travelling.  The  scenery,  indeed,  is  then  in  perfection, 
and  the  long  days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising 
traveller ;  but  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  im¬ 
pair  the  physical  and  mental  energies. 

Plan.  The  following  short  itinerary ,  beginning  and  ending  at 
Milan,  though  very  far  from  exhausting  the  beauties  of  N.  Italy, 
includes  most  of  the  places  usually  visited,  with  the  time  required 
for  a  glimpse  at  each. 

Days 


Milan  (E.  19),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Cerlosa,  R.  27)  .  .  .  2Vs 

To  the  Lago  di  Como,  Lago  di  Lugano,  and  Lago  Maggiore  (ER.  22, 

23,  25)  and  on  to  Turin  . 2V2 

Turin  (R.  7) . 1 

From  Turin  to  Genoa  (R.  11) . V2 

Genoa  (R.  15),  and  excursion  to  Pegli  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  81)  .  2 

Via  Spezia  to  Pisa,  see  R.  18 ;  Pisa  (R.  51) . IV2 

Via  Lucca  and  Pistoja  to  Fiorenoe,  see  R.  52 . 1 

Florence  (E.  53) . 6 

From  Florence  to  Faenza  and  Ravenna  (R_.  49) . V2 

Ravemia  (R.  48) . ’. . 1 
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4.  The  Eastern  Environs  of  Turin  (1 :  (56,200)  :  p.  27. 

5.  The  Oraian  Alps  (1:250,000):  p.  44. 

6.  The  Environs  of  Oenoa  (1 :  100,000):  p.  80. 

7-8.  The  Riviera  di  Ponente  from  Genoa  to  Mentone  (1  :  500,000)  : 
pp.  81,  85. 

9.  The  Environs  of  Mentone  fl ;  114,000) :  p.  93. 

10.  The  Environs  of  Nice  (1 : 114,000)  ;  p.  102. 

11.  The  Riviera diLevante  from  Oenoa  to Spe!,ia{i:500, 000)  :  p.  104. 

12.  The  Environs  of  Rapallo  {Recco-Chiavari ;  1 : 100,000);  p.  106. 

13.  The  Environs  of  Spezia  (1  : 100,000)  :  p.  108. 

14.  The  Environs  of  Pavia  (1:  86,400):  p.  140. 

15.  Railway  and  Tramway  Map  of  the  Environsof  Milan  (1 : 500,000): 
p.  141. 

16.  The  Environs  of  Como  (1  :  28,000)  :  p.  142. 

17.  The  Lakes  of  Como  and  Luyarho  (1  -.250,000)  :  p.  146. 

18.  Logo  Magyiore  and  Logo  d'Orta  (1  :  250,000)  :  p.  166. 

19.  The  Environs  of  Pallanza  (1 : 65,000):  p.  166. 

20.  The  Environs  of  Stresa  (1 : 65,000);  p.  167. 

21.  Lago  di  Garda  (1  : 500,000)  :  p.  191. 

22.  The  Environs  of  Bologna  (1 : 86,400) :  p.  342. 

23.  The  Environs  of  Ravenna  (1 :  86,400) ;  p.  343. 

24.  The  Environs  of  Florence  (1 ;  55,000)  :  p.  470. 

25.  Environs  of  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  La  Verna,  with  the 
Casentino  (1  :  280,000);  p.  478. 

26.  Key  Map  of  Italy  (1 :  7,000,000)  :  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

Flans  of  To-wns. 

1.  Bergamo  [I  :  25,000).  — 2.  Bologna  (I  :  13,350).  —  3.  Brescia 
(1  :  18,300).  —  4.  Cremona  (1  :  15,000).  —  5.  Ferrara  (1  : 20,000). 

—  6.  Florence  (1  : 10,000).  —  7.  Genoa  (1  : 10,000).  —  8.  Leghorn 
(1 ;  36,800).  —  9.  Lucca  (1  : 27,000).  —  10.  Lugano  (1 ;  16,600). 

—  11.  Mantua  (1  ;  18,000).  —  12.  Mentone  (1:33,000).  —  13. 
Milan  (1:17,500).  —  14.  Modena  (1:12,000).  —  15.  Nice 
(1 : 19,000).  —  16.  Novara  (1  : 12,500).  —  17.  Padua^l  :  16,700). 

—  18.  Parma  (1  •  13,000).  —  19.  Pavia  (1 ;  20,000).  —  20.  Pia¬ 
cenza  (1  : 20,000).  —  21.  Pisa(l  ;  8500).  —  22.  Pistoja(l  :  15,600). 

—  23.  Ravenna  (1  :  IT, 150).  —  24.  Reggio  (1  : 14,000),  with  En¬ 
virons.  —  25.  San  Remo  (1  ;  17,100).  —  26.  Turin  (1 : 23,500).  — 

27.  Venice  (1 : 12,500),  with  Environs.  —  28.  Verona  (1  : 11,500). 

—  29.  Vicenza  (1 : 18,000). 


Clrronological  Table  of  Kecent  Events. 

1846.  June  16.  Election  of  Pius  IX. 

1843.  March  18.  Insurrection  at  Milan.  —  March  22.  Charles  Albert  enters 
Milan.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Venice.  —  May  15.  Insurrection  at 
I^aples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  II.  (‘Re  Bomba').  —  May  29.  Radctzky'.s 
victory  at  Curtatone.  —  May  30.  Radetzky  defeated  at  Goito^  capit- 
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ulation  of  Pescliiera.  —  July  25.  Radetzky's  victory  at  Custozza. 
—  Aug.  6.  Radetzky's  victory  at  Milan.  —  Aug.  9.  Armistice.  — 
Nov.  15.  Murder  of  Count  Rossi  at  Rome.  —  Nov.  25.  Flight  of  the 
Pope  to  Gaeta. 

1849.  Feb.  5.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome.  —  Feb.  17.  Republic  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Tuscany,  under  Guerazzi.  —  March  16.  Charles  Albert 
terminates  the  armistice  (ten  days'  campaign).  —  March  23.  Radetzky's 
victory  at  Novara.  —  Mar.  24.  Charles  Albert  abdicates  ;  accession  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  11.  —  Mar.  26.  Armistice;  Alessandria  occupied 
by  the  Austrians.  —  Mar.  31.  Haynau  conquers  Brescia.  —  April  5. 
Republic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La  Marmora.  —  Apr.  11.  Reaction 
at  Florence.  —  Apr.  30.  Garibaldi  defeats  the  French  under  Oudinot. 
—  May  15.  Subjugation  of  Sicily.  —  July  4.  Rome  capitulates.  — 
Aug.  6.  Peace  concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  —  Aug.  22. 
Venice  capitulates. 

1850.  April  4.  Pius  IX.  returns  to  Rome. 

1855.  Sardinia  takes  part  in  the  Crimean  War. 

1856.  Congress  at  Paris.  Cavour  raises  the  Italian  question. 

1859.  May  20.  Battle  of  Montebello.  —  June  4.  Battle  of  Magenta.  — 
June  24.  Battle  of  Solferino.  —  July  11.  Meeting  of  the  emperors 
at  Villafranca.  —  Nov.  10.  Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia  (Parma,  Modena,  Romagna).  — 
Mar.  22.  Annexation  of  Tuscany.  —  Mar.  24.  Cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  —  May  11.  Garibaldi  lands  at  Marsala.  —  May  27.  Taking  of 
Palermo.  —  July  20.  Battle  of  Melazzo.  —  Sept.  7,  Garibaldi  enters 
Naples.  —  Sept.  18.  Battle  of  Castelfidardo.  —  Sept.  29.  Ancona  ca¬ 
pitulates.  —  Oct.  1.  Battle  of  the  Volturno.  —  Oct.  21.  Plebiscite 
at  Naples.  —  Dec.  17.  Annexation  of  the  principalities,  Umbria,  and 
the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Feb.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates  after  a  four  months'  siege.  —  March  17. 
Victor  Emmanuel  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  —  June  6. 
Death  of  Cavour. 

1864.  Sept.  15.  Convention  between  France  and  Italy. 

1866.  June  20.  Battle  of  Custozza.  —  July  5.  Cession  of  Venetia.  —  July  20. 
Naval  battle  of  Lissa. 

1867.  Nov.  3.  Battle  of  Montana. 

1870.  Sept.  20.  Occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops.  —  Oct.  9.  Rome 
declared  the  capital  of  Italy. 

1878.  Jan.  9.  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.;  accession  of  Humbert  I.  — 
Feb.  7.  Death  of  Pius  IX.  —  Feb.  20.  Election  of  Leo  XIII. 


Abbreviations. 


M.  =  Engl.  mile, 
hr.  =  hour, 
min.  =  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

Omn.  =  omnibus. 

N.  =  north,  northwards,  northern. 
S.  =  south,  etc. 

E.  =  east,  etc. 


W.  =  west,  etc. 

R.  =  room. 

B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  =  light. 

d4j.  =  dejeuner  *a  la  fourchette'. 
pens.  =  pension. 


Distances.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place  on  a  railway 
or  high-road  indicates  its  distance  in  English  miles  from  the  starting- 
point  of  the  route  or  sub-route.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name 
of  a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  letter  d,  with  a  date, 
after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the  year  of  his  death. 

Asterisks.  Objects  of  special  interest,  and  hotels  which  are  believed, 
worthy  of  special  commendation ,  are  denoted  by  asterisks. 
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1 .  From  Paris  ( Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenis .  1 
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13.  From  Turin  to  Piacenza  via  Alessandria . 59 

14.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Novara . 59 

III.  Liguria . 63 

15.  Genoa . 65 

16.  From  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia . 80 

17.  The  French  Coast  from  Ventimiglia  to  Cannes . 88 

18.  From  Genoa  to  Pisa.  Riviera  di  Levante . 104 

IV.  Lombardy  . 113 

19.  Milan . 115 
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21.  From  Milan  to  Bellagio.  The  Brianza . 145 
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Days 

From  Ravenna  to  Bologna  (R.  48) . V2 

Bologna  (R.  46)  ^ . IV2 

From  Bologna  via  Ferrara  (R.  44)  to  Padua,  see  R.  44  ....  1 

fOr  to  Modena  (R.  43)  and  Parma  (R.  42),  see  R.  41 . IV2 

From  Modena  via  Mantua  to  Verona  (see  R.  35)  and  via  Vicenza 

to  Padua  (see  R.  36)1 . 1^721 

Padua  (R.  37),  and  thence  to  Venice . 1 

Venice  (R.  39)  . 4 

From  Venice  (via  Vicenza')  to  Verona  (R.  34),  see  R.  36  .  .  .  .2 

[Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  214),  when  the  way  from  Modena  to  Verona 

via  Mantua  is  not  adopted . V2I 

Lago  di  Qarda  (R.  32) . l‘/2 

From  Desenzano  via  Brescia  (R.  31)  and  Bergamo  toMilan  (RR.  30,  29)  1 
To  those  who  wish  to  visit  only  a  part  of  North  Italy  (whether 
the  eastern  or  western),  the  following  itineraries  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  :  — 


a.  Eastern  Part,  starting  from  the  Brenner  Kailway. 

From  Trent  or  Mori  to  Riva  (p.  194),  Lago  di  Qarda  (R.  32).  .  . 

Verona  (E.  34)  . 

Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  214) . 

From  Verona  via  Vicenza  (p.  218)  to  Padua . 

Padua  (R.  37),  and  thence  to  Venice . 

Venice  (R.  39) . 

From  Venice  via  Ferrara  (R.  45)  to  Bologna . 

Bologna  (R.  46) . 

Excursion  to  Ravenna  (R.  48) . 

From  Bologna  to  Modena  (R.  43)  and  Parma  (R.  42),  see  R.  41  .  . 

From  Parma  via  Piacenza  (p.  300)  to  Milan . 

Milan  (R.  19),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Certosa,  R.  27)  .  .  . 

Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Lugano,  Lago  di  Como  (RR.  25,  23,  25),  and 
from  Lecco  via  Bergamo  and  Brescia  (R.  31)  to  Verona  .  .  . 


Days 

IVs 

1 


■A 

1 

1 

4 

1 

l‘/e 

1 


IVe 

'h 

‘Ph 

3'/. 


b.  Western  Part,  starting  from  the  St.  Gotthard,  Spliigen,  or  Simplon. 


Days 

Lago  di  Como,  Lago  di  Lugano,  Lago  Maggiore  (RR.  22,  23,  25)  .  2 

Milan  (R.  19) . 2 

From  Milan  to  Turin  (R.  14) . 1 

Turin  (R.  7),  and  thence  to  Genoa  (R.  11) . 1 

Genoa  (R.  15),  and  excursion  to  Pegli  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  81)  .  1 

Excursion  to  Nice  (RR.  16,  17) . 3 


From  Genoa  via  Novi,  Voghera,  and  Pavia  (Certosa,  R.  27)  to  Milan  I'/v 


The  traveller  entering  Italy  for  the  first  time  should  do  so,  if 
the  season  be  favourable,  not  by  rail,  but  by  one  of  the  Alpine  passes 
(Splugen,  Simplon,  etc.),  as  only  thus  will  he  obtain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  full  ethnographical  significance  of  the  Alps,  which 
conceal  so  new  and  so  strange  a  world  from  northern  Europe.  The 
luxurious  character  of  the  Italian  climate,  vegetation,  and  scenery, 
the  soft  richness  of  the  language,  and  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
upper  classes  all  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  harsher  and 
rougher  characteristics  of  German  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol.  On  no 
account,  however,  should  he  traverse  these  passes  at  night,  and  ho 
should  always  inform  himself  beforehand  of  the  condition  of  the 
diligence,  and  raise  an  energetic  protest  against  broken  windows 
and  similar  inconveniences.  In  spring  it  is  advisable  to  wear  co- 
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loured  spectacles  as  a  precautiou  against  the  dazzling  reflection 
from  the  extensive  snow-fields  (jp.  xxvii). 

111.  Language. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian  and 
French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  hut  such  tra¬ 
vellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese’  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  as  the  Italians  are  very  partial  to  that  language,  and 
it  may  suffice  for  Rome  and  some  of  the  main  routes ;  but  for  those 
who  desire  the  utmost  possible  freedom,  and  who  dislike  being  im¬ 
posed  upon,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country 
is  indispensable.  Those  who  know  a  little  Italian ,  and  who  take 
the  usual  precaution  of  ascertaining  charges  beforehand  (con- 
trattare  ,  bargain)  in  the  smaller  hotels  ,  in  dealings  with  drivers, 
gondoliers,  guides,  etc.,  and  in  shops,  will  rarely  meet  with  attempts 
at  extortion  in  North  Italy. t 

IV.  Passports.  Custom  House.  Luggage. 

Passports,  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful. 
Registered  letters,  for  example,  will  not  be  delivered  to  strangers, 
unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  to  prove  their  identity.  The  count¬ 
enance  and  help  of  the  English  and  American  consuls  can,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  those  persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 
The  Italian  police  authorities  are  generally  civil  and  obliging. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  through  C.  Smith  &  Son, 
63  Charing  Cross,  Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand,  B.  Stanford,  26  Cock- 
spur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  or  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street  (charge  2s.; 
agent’s  fee  1*.  Od.). 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
frontier  railway-stations  is  generally  lenient,  but  complaints  are 
sometimes  made  as  to  a  deficiency  of  official  courtesy  at  diligence- 
stations.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass  free)  are  the  articles 
chiefly  sought  for.  The  custom-house  receipts  should  be  preser¬ 
ved,  as  travellers  are  sometimes  challenged  by  the  excise  officials 
in  the  interior.  At  the  gates  of  most  of  the  Italian  towns  a  tax 
(dazio  consumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles,  but  travellers’  luggage  is 

+  A  few  words  on  ihe  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  i  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  c  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  c  and  g  are 
hard.  Gh  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  i,  are  hard.  Sc  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyi  and  lyf. 
n  is  silent.  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  ad* 
dressing  persons  of  the  educated  classes  ‘Ella’  or  ‘Lei’,  with  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.,  should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  ‘loro’  with 
the  3rd  pers.  pi).  ‘Voi’  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  ‘tu’ 
by  those  only  who  are  proficient  in  the  language.  ‘Voi’  is  the  usual  mode 
of  address  .among  the  Neapolitans,  bnt  elsewhere  is  generally  regarded  as 
inelegant  or  discourteous. 
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passed  at  the  barriers  (limite  daziario)  on  a  siriaple  declaration  that 
it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggage.  If  possible ,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods-train ,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage  ,  pilferage ,  and  undue 
custom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end 
less  expensive ,  never  to  part  from  one’s  luggage ,  and  to  super¬ 
intend  the  custom-house  examination  in  person  (comp,  p  xvii). 

V.  Public  Safety.  Beggars. 

Public  Safety  in  North  Italy  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  as  to  the 
N.  of  the  Alps.  Travellers  will  naturally  avoid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall.  The  policeman  in  the  town  is  called  Ouardia; 
the  gend’arme  in  the  country ,  Carabiniere  (black  coat  with  red 
facings  and  cocked  hats).  No  one  may  carry  weapons  without  a 
licence.  Concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks ;  even  knives  with  spring- 
blades,  etc.)  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those  national  nuisances 
to  which  the  traveller  must  accustom  himself.  It  is  most  prevalent 
at  church-doors,  but  has  also  begun  to  increase  again  on  roads  and 
streets.  If  a  donation  be  bestowed,  it  should  consist  of  the  smallest 
possible  copper  coin  (2  c.  or  at  most  6  c.). 

VI.  Gratuities.  Guides. 

Gratuities.  —  The  traveller  should  always  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  copper  coin  in  a  country  where  trifling  donations 
are  in  constant  demand.  Drivers,  guides,  and  other  persons  of  the 
same  class  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right,  a 
gratuity  (buona  mano  ,  mancia,  da  here,  sigdro)  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on ,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous 
to  a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  have  no  scruple  in 
limiting  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality 
frequently  becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  and  embarassment. 
Thus ,  if  half-a-franc  is  bestowed  where  two  sous  would  have 
sufficed,  the  fact  speedily  becomes  known,  and  the  donor  is  sure 
to  be  besieged  by  numerous  other  applicants  whose  demands  it 
is  impossible  to  satisfy.  The  following  hints  will  be  found  useful 
by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  a  single  visitor  should 
bestow  a  gratuity  of  Y2  fr.,  2-3  pers.  3/4)  ^  pers.  1  fr.  For  repeated 
visits  half  as  much.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.,  10-20  c. 
is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (e.g.  uncovering  an 
altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.)  from  1/4  to  1  fr.  may  be  given. 
The  Custodi  of  all  public  collections  where  an  admission-fee  is 
charged  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-10  per  cent  of  the  reckoning 
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should  be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  When  ' 
‘service’  and  ‘convert’  appear  on  the  bill,  no  fees  should  be  given. 

Valets  de  Place  (Guide,  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr. 
per  day.  The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief  jj 
hotels.  In  some  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as  si 
‘Guide  patentate’.  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  d 
with  by  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  ti 
be  made ,  nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up,  j 
in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  any  such  inter-  t| 
vention  tends  considerably  to  increase  the  prices.  s 

In  Venice,  etc.,  inirties  are  frequently  formed  by  the  guides,  who  ^ 
undertake  to  conduct  them  to  all  the  sights  at  a  charge  of  4  fr.  each  per- 
.son,  which  includes  gondola-fares  and  fees,  but,  as  the  number  is  un-  i' 
limited,  the  members  of  the  party  lose  their  independence.  A  party  of  1 

2-6  persons  will  find  it  far  preferable  to  have  a  guide  at  their  own  dis-  , 

posal  (fee  about  20  fr.  per  day,  including  everything).  '  ^ 

I 

VII.  Railways  and  Steam  Tramways.  i 

Railways.  —  Northern  Italy  is  now  overspread  with  so  com-  i 

plete  a  network  of  railways  that  the  traveller  will  seldom  use  any 
other  conveyance,  except  on  the  Alpine  routes  and  on  the  lakes.  1 
The  rate  of  travelling  is  very  moderate ,  rarely  reaching  30  M.  per  i 
hour.  The  lirst-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  | 
resemble  the  English  and  French ,  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  * 
frequented  by  the  lower  orders.  Separate  first  and  second-class 
compartments  are  reserved  for  ladies.  Sleeping-carriages  (coupe  a 
letti)  are  provided  on  all  the  main  lines  at  a  small  extra  charge. 
Railway  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe. 

Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-traveller  will  soon 
become  familiar  are  —  '■prontP  (ready),  'parlenza'  (departure),  "si  camhia 
treni'  (change  carriages),  ^essere  in  coincidenza'  (to  make  connection),  and 
'•uscUa'  (egress).  The  station-master  is  called  '•caposiazione'.  Smoking 
compartments  are  labelled  ^pei  fumatori',  those  for  non-smokers  vietalo 
di  fumare'.  The  fastest  mail  trains  are  called  Treni  Direliissimi  (1st  and 
2nd  class  only)  and  the  ordinary  expresses  Treni  Direiti.  The  Treni  Accele-  I 
rati  are  somewhat  faster  than  the  Treni  Omnibus.  The  Treni  Misti  are 
composed  partly  of  passenger  carriages  and  partly  of  goods-waggons.  The 
fares  are  about  ‘‘/s  d.  per  mile  for  third  class,  IViod.  for  second  class, 
and  fs/sd.  for  first  class. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets.  ‘Mistakes’  are  far  from  uncommon  on  the  ; 
part  of  the  ticket-clerks.  Besides  the  fare,  a  tax  of  5  c.  is  payable 
on  each  ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  i 
ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at  the  station  early.  The  ticket- 
office  at  large  stations  is  open  1  hr.,  at  small  stations  */4"V2  'i 
before  the  departure  of  the  train.  Ticket-holders  alone  have  the  \ 
right  of  admission  to  the  waiting-rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  „ 
tickets  are  given  up  at  the  uscfta.  The  journey  may  be  broken  once  | 
when  the  distance  exceeds  125  M.,  twice  if  it  exceeds  310  M. 
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Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
{cu$cino,  guanciale;  1  fr.).  These  must  not  be  removed  from  the  compartment. 

The  traveller  should,  if  possible,  know  the  weight  of  his  lug¬ 
gage  approximately ,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition  (1  kilo¬ 
gramme  =  about  21/5  lbs.).  No  luggage  is  allowed  free,  except 
small  articles  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage ;  the  rate  of 
charge  is  41/2  <>•  for  100  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  The  luggage- 
ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino.  Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and 
from  the  carriages  are  sufficiently  paid  with  a  few  sous ,  where 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff ;  and  their  impudent  attempts  at  extortion 
should  be  firmly  resisted.  Travellers  who  can  confine  their  imped¬ 
imenta  to  articles  which  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  into 
the  carriages  with  them  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyaiice. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  railway, 
had  better  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return 
(dare  in  deposito ,  or  depositare ;  5  c.  per  day  for  each  piece,  min¬ 
imum  10  c.).  Luggage,  however ,  may  be  sent  on  to  the  final  des¬ 
tination,  though  the  traveller  himself  break  the  journey.  At  small 
stations  the  traveller^hould  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person. 

During  the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary  number  of  robberies  of  pass¬ 
engers'  luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  any 
trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  xv). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not 
infrequently  causes  serious  injury  to  the  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articles  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

The  best  collections  of  time-tables  are  the  '■Indicatore  Uffieiale 
delle  Strode  Ferrate’,  etc.  (published  monthly  by  the  Fratelli  Pozzo 
at  Turin  ;  price  1  fr.)  and  the  Orario  del  Movimento  Trent  e  Piro- 
scafi  (published  by  Arnaboldi  at  Florence;  1  fr.).  Smaller  editions, 
serving  for  ordinary  purposes,  are  issued  at  50  c.  and  20  c.,  while  the 
traveller  in  N.  Italy  may  content  himself  with  the  Orario  Officiate 
il  Sempione  per  le  Ferrovie,  Navigazione  e  Tramway  delt  Italia  set- 
tentrionale  (10  c.). 

Through  Tickets  to  various  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 
(at  the  principal  stations  of  the  southern  railways ;  by  Messrs.  Cook 
&  Son,  Ludgate  Circus.,  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Sons,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  chief  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
are  generally  available  for  30  days  or  upwards.  Each  passenger  is 
allowed  56lbs.  of  luggage  free  as  far  as  the  Italian  frontier. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  tak¬ 
ing  return -tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

Circular  Tickets  (viaggi  circolari)  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Italy,  the  Italian  lakes,  etc.,  available  for  15-60  days,  may  be 
purchased  in  London,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent  (but  without  a  free  allowance  of 
luggage).  The  circular  tours  for  Northern  Italy  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  railway  guides  mentioned  above.  These  tickets  require 
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to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the 
next  station  at  -which  the  traveller  intends  to  lialt.  If,  therefore, 
the  traveller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which  his  ticket 
has  been  stamped  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capostazione  for  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  ('■accertare  il  cambiamento  di 
destinazione').  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed  rente,  in¬ 
tending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to  procure 
an  '■annotazione,'  at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling  him  to 
resume  his  circular  tour  after  his  digression  (''vale  per  riprendere 
alia  stazione  .  .  .  il  viaggio  interrotto  a  If  this  ceremony  bo 

neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay  full  fare  for 
the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which  the  ticket  is  issued. 

Retukn  Tickets  (Biglietti  d'andata  e  ritorno)  may  often  be 
advantageously  used  for  short  excursions.  They  are  generally  avail¬ 
able  for  one  day  only,  but  those  issued  on  Saturdays  and  the  eves 
of  festivals  are  available  for  three,  those  issued  on  Sundays  and  fes¬ 
tivals  for  two  days.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  traveller 
alights  at  a  station  short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  part  of 
the  ticket  between  this  point  and  the  station  -^o  which  the  ticket  is 
issued;  he  may,  however,  use  his  ticket  for  returning  from  the  station 
at  wliii'h  he  alighted. 

■Within  the  last  few  years  a  system  of  Steam  Tramways  (Tramvia  a 
Vapore)  has  been  developed  in  North  Italy,  which  entirely  throws  into  the 
shade  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted  in  Great  Britain  or  America. 
The  principal  centres  of  this  system  are  Milan  and  Turin  (see  pp.  117,  25). 
These  tramways  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance  for  the  tourist,  hut 
facilitate  a  visit  to  several  interesting  little  towns  at  some  distance  from 
the  great  railway-routes.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  on  them  is  about  half 
that  of  the  ordinary  railways.  Comp.  Il  Sempione  (see  p.  xvii). 

VIII.  Hotels. 

First  Class  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
all  the  principal  resorts  of  travellers  in  Nortbern  Italy,  mostofthem 
having  fixed  charges:  room  21/2-5  fr-i  bougie  75  c.  to  li/2fr.,  attend¬ 
ance  (exclusive  of  the  ‘facchino’  and  portier)  1  fr.,  table  d’hdte 
4-6  fr.  The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  include  wine,  which  is 
usually  dear  and  often  poor.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may 
generally  be  made  with  the  landlord  for  pension  at  a  more  moder¬ 
ate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d’hote;  other¬ 
wise  the  charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  The  charges  for  meals 
furnished  in  private  rooms  or  at  unusual  times  are  much  higher.  The 
cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  The  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  tothehotelissohigh(l-li/2fr.), 
that  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who 
use  a  cab  to  proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms 
offered  them.  Rooms  on  the  groundfloor  should  be  avoided. 

The  Second  Class  Hotels  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfortable.  The  charges 
are  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above:  room  1-3,  attendance 
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1/21  omnibus  IT.  They  have  no  table  d’hote,  but  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  trattoria  connected  with  the  house,  where  refreshments  d  la 
carte,  or  a  dinner  a  prezzo  fisso,  may  be  procured  at  any  hour.  Fair 
native  wines,  usually  on  draught,  are  furnished  in  these  houses  at 
moderate  prices.  Morning  coffee,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
is  usually  taken  at  a  cafd  and  not  at  the  inn.  It  is  everywhere 
customary  to  make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  the  charges  for 
rooms,  not  forgetting  the  servizio  e  candela;  and  the  price  of  the 
dinner  (if  not  d  la  carle')  should  also  be  agreed  upon  (2-4  fr.,  with 
wine  21/2-41/2  fr.).  These  inns  will  often  be  found  convenient  and 
economical  by  the  voyageur  en  garfon,  and  the  better  houses  of 
this  class  may  even  be  visited  by  ladies,  when  at  home  in  Italian ; 
the  new-comer  should  frequent  hotels  of  the  first  class  only.  —  As 
matches  are  rarely  found  in  these  hotels,  the  guest  should  provide 
himself  with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (cerini)  sold  in  the  streets 
(1-2  boxes  5  c.).  Soap  is  also  a  high-priced  ‘extra’. 

The  Pensions  of  Venice  and  Florence  also  receive  passing  trav¬ 
ellers,  but  as  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  uni¬ 
versally)  included  in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to 
pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not  consume. 

Hotels  Garnis  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
with  charges  for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels. 

Private  Apartments  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand.  When 
a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on  stamped 
paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  {e.g.  a  banker),  in 
order  that  ‘misunderstandings’  may  be  prevented.  For  single  tra¬ 
vellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  stoves 
and  carpets  in  winter ,  a  receptacle  for  coal ,  and  other  details  will 
generally  suffice.  Comp.  p.  xxviii. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  per¬ 
son  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age,  dirt  being 
perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  climate.  The  traveller  in  N.  Italy  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  short¬ 
coming  even  in  hotels  of  the  second  class;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten 
track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be 
selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect- 
powder  (polvere  insetlicida  or  contra  gli  insetti)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels 
their  advances.  The  lanzdre,  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoy.ance, 
and  often  of  suffering,  during  the  autumn  months.  Windows  should  al¬ 
ways  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light 
muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and 
gloves  are  employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  in¬ 
truders.  The  burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit  lamp  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  ,  and  pastilles  (fldibuz  contra  le  zanzare)  may  be  purchased  at  the 
principal  chemists’  for  the  same  purpose  (see  p.  ‘^36).  A  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  discomforts  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  bites. 
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A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  hiancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camicia  (di  tela^  di  cotone^  di  lana);  collar, 
il  solino^  il  colletto;  cuff,  ilpoUino;  drawers,  le  mvtande;  woollen  under¬ 
shirt,  una  fianella  or  giuhha  di  flanclla;  petticoat,  la  ^oiiana;  stocking, 
la  calza;  sock,  ia  handkerchief  (silk),  ('di  seia).  To  give 

out  to  wash,  dare  a  hucato  (di  hucato^  newly  washed);  washing  list,  la  nota; 
washerwoman,  laundress,  la  stiratrice^  la  lavandaja;  buttons,  i  l}otioni. 


IX.  Bestaurants,  Cafes,  Osterie. 


Restaurants  of  the  first  class  (Ristoranii)  in  the  larger  towns 
resemble  those  of  France  or  Germany ,  and  have  similarly  high 
charges.  —  The  more  strictly  national  Traitorie  are  chiefly  fre¬ 
quented  by  Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone ,  but  those  of 
the  better  class  may  be  visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  frequented 
chiefly  between  5  and  8.  Breakfast  or  a  light  luncheon  before 
1  o’clock  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  cafe  (p.  xxi). 
Dinner  may  be  obtained  alia  carta  for  fr. ,  and  sometimes 

a  prezzo  fisso  for  2-5  fr.  The  waiters  expect  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi. 
The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within  reasonable 
limits  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned  in  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  waiter  is  called  cameriere  (or  bottega'),  but  the  approved 
way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by  knocking  on  the  table.  If  too 
importunate  in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions  he  may  be 
checked  with  the  word  ^basta\  The  diner  calls  for  his  bill  (which 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized)  with  the  words  HI  conto\ 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants. 


Aniipaiii^  Principii^  relishes  taken  as 
whets  (such  as  sardines,  olives,  or 
radishes). 

Minestra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 

Brodo  or  Consumh^  broth  or  bouil¬ 
lon. 

Zuppa  alia  Sani^^  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

Gnocchi^  small  puddings. 

Minestra  di  riso  con  piselli^  rice-soup 
with  peas. 

Risotto  (alia  Milanese)^  a  kind  of  rice 
pudding  (rich). 

Paste  asciutte^  maccaroni,  al  sugo  e 
al  hurro^  with  sauce  and  butter; 
al  pomidoroy  with  tomatoes. 

Salami,  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 
aglio). 

Folio.,  or  pollastro.,  fowl. 

Potaggio  di  polio.,  chicken-fricassde. 

Anitra.,  duck. 

Gallinaccio,  turkey. 

Stu/atino^  Cihreo^  ragout. 

Crochetti^  croquettes. 

Pasticcio.,  patd,  patty. 

Erhe.,  vegetables. 

Contorno Quaimizione garnishing, 
vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 


Asparagi.,  asparagus. 

Spinaci.,  spinach. 

Came  lessa.,  hollita.,  boiled  meat;  in 
umido.,  aUa  genovese.,  with  sauce; 
l)en  cotto well-done;  al 
alV  inglese.,  underdone;  ai  ferri., 
cooked  on  the  gridiron. 

Manzo.,  boiled  beef. 

Fritto.,  una  Frittura.,  fried  meat. 

Fritto  misto.,  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 
brains,  artichokes,  etc. 

Friitata.,  omelette. 

Arrosto.,  roasted  meat. 

Arrosto  di  vitellOy  or  di  mongana, 
roast-veal. 

Bistecca.,  beefsteak. 

Majale.,  pork. 

Montone.,  mutton. 

Agndlo.,  lamb, 

Capretto.,  kid. 

Coscietto.,  loin. 

Testa  di  vitello^  calf’s  head. 

F^gdto  di  vitello.,  calf’s  liver. 

Braccioletta  di  vitello.,  veal-cutlet. 

Rognoni.,  kidneys. 

Costoletta  alia  minuta.,  veal -cutlet 
with  calves’  ears  and  truffles;  alia 
Milanese.,  baked  in  dough. 
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Esgaloppe^  veal-cutlet  with  bread¬ 
crumbs. 

Palate^  potatoes. 

Quaglia.  quail. 

Tordo^  field-fare. 

Lodola^  lark. 

Pesce^  fish. 

Sfoglia^  a  kind  of  sole. 

Fiinghi^  mushrooms  (often  too  rich). 
Presciutto^  ham. 

(Tova,  eggSi  da  bere^  soft-boiled  ;  dnre^ 
hard-boiled;  al  piatto^  poached. 
Poleiita^  boiled  maize. 

Insalata^  salad. 

Carciofi^  artichokes. 

Piselli^  peas. 

Lenticchie^  lentils. 

Cavoli  fiori^  cauliflower. 

Qobbi^  Cardiy  artichoke  stalks  (with 
sauce). 

ZucefnnOy  marrow,  squash. 

Fave^  beans. 

Fagioliniy  Cojmetti^  French  beans. 
Mostarda^  simple  mustard. 

Motlavda  ingle&e  or 
Sendpe^  hot  mustard. 


Sale^  salt. 

Pepcy  pepper. 

Ostricfiey  oysters  (good  in  winter 
only). 

Dolce^  sweet  dish. 

Zuppa  inglese^  a  favourite  sweet  dish. 
Budino  (in  Florence),  pudding. 
FruitUy  Oiavdinetto^  fruit-desert. 
Crosiata  di  fruiti^  fruit-tart. 
eVos^flr^a  di  pasta  sfoglia^  a  kind  of 
pastry. 

Fragole^  strawberries. 

Pera^  pear. 

Pomi^  Mele^  apples. 

P^rsici^  Pesche^  peaches. 

Uva^  bunch  of  grapes. 

Fichi^  figs. 

Nod,  nuts. 

Limone,  lemon. 

Arancio  or  porlogallo,  orange. 
Finocchio,  root  of  fennel. 

Pane  francese,  bread  made  with  yeast 
(the  Italian  is  made  without). 
Formaggio,  cacio,  cheese  {Gorgonzola^ 
Stracchino). 


The  Wine  Shops  ( Osterie)  are  almost  exclusively  frequented 
by  the  lower  ranks,  except  in  Tuscany.  Bread,  cheese  ,  and  eggs 
are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Wine  (vino  da  paste,  table-wine;  nero,  red;  bianco,  white;  dolce^ 
pastoso,  sweet;  asciutio,  dry;  del  paese,  nostramo,  wine  of  the  country)  is 
usually  supplied  in  bottles  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  a  litre  (vn 
mezzo  litro;  un  quarto;  un  quinto  or  bicchiere).  The  prices  are  often  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  outside  of  the  shop  (‘6\  ‘7%  meaning  that  half-a-litre 
costs  6,  7,  or  8  soldi).  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
quarts  and  pints. 

In  the  North  of  Italy  the  following  are  the  best  wines:  the  care¬ 
fully  manufactured  Piedmontese  brands,  Bnrdlo,  Nebiolo,  Qrignolino,  Bar- 
bera,  and  the  sparkling  Asti  spumante;  ValtelUna,  known  also  in  E.  Switzer¬ 
land;  the  Vincentine  Marzemino  and  Breganze  (a  white  sweet  wine);  the 
Paduan  Bagnbli;  the  Veronese  Vatpolicella ;  in  the  province  of  Treviso, 
Conegliano,  Raboso  di  Piave,  Prosecco,  and  Verdiso;  in  Udine,  Refosco; 
the  wine  of  Bologna,  partly  from  French  vineyards;  Lambrusco,  etc. 

In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (almost  all  red)  are:  Chianti  (best  Broglio'), 
Rufina  (best  Pomind)^  Nipozzdno,  Altomena^  and  Carmignano,  and  Aleafico 
(sweet).  Ormeto  and  Montepulciano  are  produced  farther  to  the  south.  — 
In  Tuscany  a  ‘fiasco',  or  straw-covered  flask  holding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  be  obtained :  mezzo  fiasco  (Vz),  quarto  fiasco  OAX  ottavino  (Vs). 

Cafes  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  lunclieon,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coffee,  vermouth  (usually 
with  Seltzer  water),  etc.  The  tobacco  smoke  is  often  very  dense. 

Caffl  nero,  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually  drunk  (15-25  c.  per 
cup).  Caffk  latte  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  served  (30-50  c.);  or 
caffk  e  latte,  i.e.  with  the  milk  served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  Choco¬ 
late  (cioccolata)  costs  30-50  c.  Roll  (pane)  5,  with  butter  (pane  al  burro) 
20  c.  Cakes  or  biscuits  (paste)  ^15  c.  —  The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are 
ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (gelaio)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  tbe  caf^s  at 
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30-90  c.  per  portion;  or  half  a  portion  (mezzo)  may  be  ordered.  Sorbeilo, 
or  half-frozen  ice,  is  much  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.  Qranitu  is  water- 
ice  (limonata,  lemon ;  aranciata,  orange ;  di  caffi,  coffee).  Oassosa,  aerated 
lemonade,  is  also  frequently  ordered.  The  waiters,  who  expect  a  sou  or 
more,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment,  are  apt  to  he  inaccurate 
in  changing  money. 

The  principal  Parisian  and  Viennese  newspapers  (giornali)  are  to  he 
found  at  all  the  larger  cafds ,  English  less  often.  Italian  papers  (usually 
5  c.)  are  everywhere  offered  by  newsvendors. 

Cigars  (Sigari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad. 
The  prices  of  the  home-made  cigars  [Scelti  Romani,  Virginias,  Ve- 
vays,  Pressati,  Cavours,  Napoletani,  Toscani,  Minghetti,  etc.)  vary  from 
7*/2  to  18  c.  Good  imported  cigars  may  he  bought  at  the  best  shops 
in  the  large  towns  for  25-60  c.  each,  and  also  foreign  cigarettes. 

' —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  burn¬ 
ing  in  every  tobacconist’s,  without  making  any  purchase. 

X.  Sights,  Theatres,  Shops,  etc. 

Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12.  30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m.,  while  the  most  important  are  often  open 
the  whole  day.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even  during 
divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly ,  and  keep 
aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the  occasion 
of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works  of  art 
are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  temporary  decorations.  Those 
which  are  always  kept  covered  are  shown  by  the  verger  ( sagrestano 
or  nonzolo),  who  expects  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  from  a  single  traveller, 
more  from  a  party. 

Museums ,  picture-galleries ,  and  other  collections  are  usually 
open  from  9  or  10  to  4  o’clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong 
to  government  are  open  on  week-days  at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on 
Sundays  gratis.  Artists  are  admitted  without  charge.  Gratuities 
are  forbidden. 

The  collections  are  closed  on  the  following  public  holidays :  New 
Year’s  Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.),  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  during  the 
Carnival,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day  (Ascensione),  Whit¬ 
sunday,  Fete  de  Dieu  (Corpus  Christi),  the  Fesia  dello  Statute  (first  Sun¬ 
day  in  June),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Assunzione;  15th  Aug.),  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  (25th  Mar.),  All 
Saints’  Day  (1st  Nov.),  and  on  Christmas  Day.  A  good  many  other  days 
are  also  sometimes  observed  as  holidays,  such  as  the  Thursday  before  the 
Carnival  (Giovedi  grasso),  the  day  sacred  to  the  local  patron-saint,  and 
the  birthdays  of  the  king  (14th  Mar.)  and  queen  {20th  Nov.).  —  For 
Florence,  comp.  p.  393. 

Theatres.  Performances  in  the  large  theatres  begin  at  8, 8.30,  or  9, 
and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being  exclu¬ 
sively  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  usually  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (platea),  to  which  the 
‘biglietto  d'ingresso'  gives  access,  is  the  usual  resort  of  the  men, 
while  the  boxes  and  sometimes  the  stalls  (scanni  chittsi,  sedie  chiuse, 
poltrone,  or  posti  distinti)  are  frequented  by  ladies.  A  box  (palco) 
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must  always  be  secured  iu  advance.  —  The  theatre  is  the  usual 
eveiiiiig-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  silence 
during  the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The  instrumental  music 
is  seldom  good. 

Shops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  It  is  generally  enough  to  offer 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  price  demanded  [‘conirattare’ ,  to 
bargain).  ‘Non  volete?’  (then  you  will  not)  is  a  remark  which  usually 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Pur¬ 
chases  should  never  be  made  in  presence  of  a  valet-de-place.  These 
individuals,  by  tacit  agreement,  receive  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  ofthe  purchaser’s  pocket. 

XI.  Post  Office.  Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  or  8.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays);  in  smaller  places 
it  is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ‘paste  restante',  Italian  ‘ferma  in  posta' ,  or  to 
the  traveller’s  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the 
traveller  should  show  his  visiting-card  instead  of  pronouncing  his 
name.  Postage-stamps  (frnneobolli)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and 
at  many  of  the  tobacco-shops.  The  mail-boxes  (hucn  or  cassetta)  are 
labelled  ‘per  le  lettere,  for  letters,  and  ‘per  le  stampe',  for  printed 
matter. 

Letters  of  15  grammes  (Vs  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town-post  5  c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c.,  abroad  (per  I'estero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  comprising  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc.)  25c.  The  penalty 
(segnntmsa)  for  in.sufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  considerable.  —  Post 
Cards  (cartolina  postale)  for  both  Italy  and  abroad  (per  I’estero)  10  c., 
reply-cards  (con  ritposla  pagata),  inland  10  c.,  abroad  2(lc.  Post-cards  with 
views  on  them  pay  letter-rates  if  sent  abroad.  —  Letter  Cards  (biglietlo 
poslaUt)  for  the  city  5  c.,  for  Italy  20  c.,  for  foreign  countries  25  c.  — 
Kook  Packets  (stampe  sotio  fascia),  2  c.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad 
5  c.  —  REGtSTitATioN  Fke  (vaccomandazione)  for  letters  for  the  same  town 
and  printed  matter  10  c.,  otherwise  25  c.  The  packet  or  letter  mu.st  he 
inscribed  ‘raccomandaia' ,  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  front  at  the 
different  corners.  —  Post  Office  Orders,  see  p.  xii. 

A  Parcel  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Oreat  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  post-office.  Articles,  such 
as  (lowers,  etc.,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent  a.s  samples  of  no  value 
(campione  sema  valore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  50  gr.,  abroad  10  c. 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following 
rate  per  word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr.  : 
Great  Britain  26,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria 
6-14,  Belgium  19,  Holland  23,  Denmark  23,  Russia  42,  Sweden 
26,  Norway  34  c.  To  America  from  38/4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  15  words 
1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste  (tele- 
grammi  urgenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
at  thrice  the  above  rates. 
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XI] .  Climate.  Winter  Stations.  Seaside  Eesorts.  Health. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Reiraer. 

It  is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the 
first  time  to  believe  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  skies  are  always  blue 
and  the  breezes  always  balmy.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  who 
has  crossed  the  Spliigen,  the  Brenner,  or  the  St.  Gotthard  in  winter, 
and  finds  liimself  in  the  district  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  cannot  fail 
to  remark  what  an  admirable  barrier  against  the  wind  is  afforded 
by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  average  winter-temperature 
here  is  37-40“  Fahr.  as  compared  with  28-32“  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountains.  Places  nestling  close  to  the  S.  base  of  the  Alps,  such 
as  Arco,  Oardone-Riviera,  Lugano,  and  Pallanza,  thus  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  intermediate  stage  between  the  bleak  winter  of  N.  Europe  and 
the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  Riviera  or  S.  Italy.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  climate  here  is  afforded  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  may  be 
expected  about  the  equinoctial  period.  The  masses  of  warm  and 
moisttire  -  laden  clouds  driven  northwards  by  the  S.  wind  break 
against  the  Alpine  chain ,  and  discharge  themselves  in  heavy 
showers,  which  fill  the  rivers  and  occasion  the  inundations  from 
which  Lombardy  not  unfrequently  suffers.  If ,  however,  the  trav¬ 
eller  continues  his  journey  towards  the  S.  through  the  plain  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  he  again  enters  a  colder  and  windy  region.  The  whole  plain 
of  the  Po,  enclosed  by  snow-capped  mountains,  exhibits  a  climate 
of  a  thoroughly  continental  character;  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  that 
of  Sicily,  while  the  winter  is  extremely  cold,  the  mean  temperature 
being  below  35“  Fahr.  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  Rhine. 
Changes  of  weather,  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are 
frequent;  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  numerous  canals  and  rice-marshes,  is  also  very  considerable. 
A  prolonged  residence  in  Turin  or  Milan  should  therefore  be  avoided 
by  invalids,  while  even  robust  travellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  trying  climate.  As  we  approach  the  Adriatic  Sea  the 
climate  of  the  Lombard  plain  loses  its  continental  character  and 
approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The 
climatic  peculiarities  of  Venice  are  described  at  p.  238. 

As  soon  as  we  cross  the  mountains  which  bound  the  S.  margin 
of  the  Lombard  plain  and  reach  the  Mediterranean  coast,  we  find  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  climatic  conditions.  Here  an  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  series  of  winter-resorts  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Hyeres  to  Qenoa  and  thence  to  Leghorn,  and  these  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  both  in  number  and  popularity.  The  cause  of  the  mild 
and  pleasant  climate  at  these  places  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  form  such  an  admirable  screen 
on  the  N.,  that  the  cold  N.  winds  which  pass  these  mountains  do 
not  touch  the  district  immediately  at  their  feet,  but  are  first  per¬ 
ceptible  on  the  sea  6-10  M.  from  the  coast.  It  is  of  no  unfrequent 
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occurrence  in  the  Riviera  that  the  harbours  are  perfectly  smooth 
while  the  open  sea  is  agitated  by  a  brisk  tempest.  Most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  coast  lie  in  crescent- shaped  bays,  opening 
towards  the  S.,  while  on  the  landward  side  they  are  protected  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed 
absorbs  an  immense  amount  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  hothouses  of  the  Riviera  show  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  in  winter  than  many  places  much  farther  to  the  S.  Thus, 
wliile  the  mean  temperature  of  Rome  in  the  three  coldest  months  is 
46“  Fahr.,  that  of  the  Rivii  ra  is  48-50". 

It  would ,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  strip  of 
coast  is  entirely  free  from  wind.  The  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  strand  produces  numerous  light  breezes,  while  the  rarefaction 
of  the  masses  of  air  by  the  strength  of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  strong 
currents  rushing  in  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  coast-winds  is  the  Mistral,  which  is 
at  its  worst  at  AvignoTi  and  other  places  in  the  Rh6ne  Valley, 
where  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  blow  on  one  of  every 
two  days.  As  a  rule  this  wind  lasts  for  a  period  of  3-17  days  at  a 
time,  rising  at  about  10  a.m.  and  subsiding  at  sunset;  and  each 
such  period  is  generally  followed  by  an  interval  of  calm  and  fine 
weather.  As  the  Mistral  sweeps  the  coast  from  W.  to  E.  it  gradu¬ 
ally  loses  its  strength,  so  that  at  San  Remo,  for  instance,  it  is  much 
less  violent  than  at  Cannes  or  Hycres.  The  N.E.  wind  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  much  stronger  in  Alassio  and  San  Remo  than  on  the  coast 
of  Provence.  The  Scirocco  as  known  on  the  Ligurian  coast  is  by  no 
means  the  dry  and  parching  wind  experienced  in  Sicily  and  even 
at  Rome ;  passing  as  it  does  over  immense  tracts  of  sea  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  charged  with  moisture  and  is  often  followed  by  rain. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  Riviera  has  a  moist  climate,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  natural  but  erroneous.  The 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  dry,  especially  in  the  W. 
half  of  it,  while  the  humidity  rapidly  increases  as  we  approach 
the  Riviera  di  Levante.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  rainfall. 
While  Nice  has  36  rainy  days  between  November  and  April,  Men¬ 
tone  has  44,  Nervi  54,  and  Fisa  63.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  during  the  three  winter  months  in  the  Riviera  is  16.  Snow 
is  rarely  seen  ;  it  falls  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  generally  lies  only  for  a  few  hours,  while  many  years 
pass  without  the  appeararice  of  a  single  snow-flake.  Fogs  are  very 
rare  on  the  Ligurian  coast;  but  a  heavy  dew-fall  in  the  evening  is 
the  rule.  In  comparison  with  the  Cisalpine  districts,  the  Riviera 
enjoys  a  very  high  proportion  of  bright,  sunny  weather. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  requires,  perhaps,  no 
better  proof  than  its  rich  southern  vegetation.  The  Olive,  which  is 
already  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  here 
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attains  great  luxuriance ,  while  the  Eucalypim  globulus  (which 
grows  rapidly  and  to  an  astonishing  height),  the  Orange,  the 
Lemon,  and  several  varieties  of  Palms  also  flourish. 

The  geological  character  of  the  Riviera  is  also  of  sanitary  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  prevailing  formation  is  limestone,  which  absorbs  the 
sun’s  rays  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  radiates  it  with  equal  speed, 
thus  forming  an  important  factor  in  making  the  most  of  the  winter- 
sunshine.  On  account  of  its  softness  it  is  also  extensively  used 
for  road-making,  and  causes  the  notorious  dust  of  the  Riviera,  which 
forms  the  chief  objection  to  a  region  frequented  by  so  many  per¬ 
sons  with  weak  lungs.  The  authorities  of  the  various  health-resorts, 
however,  take  great  pains  to  mitigate  this  evil  as  far  as  practicable. 
After  heavy  rain  the  roads  are  apt  to  be  very  muddy. 

The  advantages  that  a  winter-residence  in  the  Riviera,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  climate  of  northern  Europe,  offers  to  invalids  and 
delicate  persons,  are  a  considerably  warmer  and  generally  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  seldom  disturbed  by  storms,  yet  fresh  and  pure,  a  more 
cheerful  sky,  and  comparative  immunity  from  rain.  The  ‘invalid’s 
day’,  or  the  time  during  which  invalids  may  remain  in  the  open 
air  with  impunity,  lasts  here  from  10  a. m.  to  4  p.m.  The  general 
effect  of  a  prolonged  course  of  open-air  life  in  the  Riviera  may  be 
described  as  a  gentle  stimulation  of  the  entire  physical  organism. 
It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  for  convalescents,  the  debilitated, 
and  the  aged  ;  for  children  of  scrofulous  tendency  ;  and  for  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  gout  a7id  rheumatism.  The  climatic  cure  of  the  Riviera  is 
also  often  prescribed  to  patients  with  weak  chests,  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  the  after-effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy, 
or  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  chronic  pulmonary 
discharge.  The  dry  and  frequently-agitated  air  of  the  Riviera  is, 
however,  by  no  means  suitable  for  every  patient  of  this  kind,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  particularly  unfavourable  to 
cases  of  a  feverish  or  nervous  character.  The  stimulating  effects  of 
the  climate  are  then  often  too  powerful ,  producing  sleeplessness 
and  unwholesome  irritation.  The  dry  air  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente 
is  also  prejudicial  to  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  Nervi, 
Pisa,  or  Ajaccio.  Oases  of  protracted  nephritis  or  diabetes,  on  the 
contrary,  often  obtain  considerable  relief  from  a  residence  here. 

The  season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  lasts  from  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  September  it  is  still  too 
hot,  and  in  March  it  is  so  windy  that  many  patients  are  obliged  to 
retire  farther  inland,  e.g.  from  Nice  to  Cimiez.  Many  invalids  make 
the  mistake  of  leaving  the  Riviera  too  soon,  and  thus  lose  all  the 
progress  they  have  made  during  the  winter,  through  reaching  home 
in  the  unfavourable  transition  period  between  winter  and  spring. 
It  is  better  to  spend  April  and  May  at  some  intermediate  station, 
such  as  Pallanza  or  Lugano. 
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The  average  temperature  of  the  three  winter-months  (Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February)  at  the  following  winter-resorts  is  as 
here  given;  Eugano  36.5°  Fahr.,  Pallanza  38.5°,  Venice  38.75°, 
Arco  38.75°,  Gardone-Riviera  40°,  Pisa  42°,  Nervi  48°,  Nice  49°, 
Cannes  49.5°,  Mentone  (E.  bay)  49.75°,  San  Remo  51°,  Ajaccio  52°. 

The  above  considerations  will  show  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discount  the  unpropitious  opinions  of  those  who  happen  to  have 
visited  the  Riviera  under  peculiarly  unfavourable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  only  do  the  ordinary  four  seasons  differ  from  each  other 
on  the  Riviera,  but  the  different  parts  of  winter  are  also  sharply 
discriminated.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  warm  and  sunshiny  days 
may  be  counted  on  with  almost  complete  certainty  in  October  and 
the  first  half  of  November.  Then  follows  a  rainy  season,  lasting  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  restricts,  but  by  no  means  abolishes, 
open-air  exercise.  January  and  February  are  generally  fine  and 
cloudless ,  but  invalids  have  often  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
wind.  March  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  is  the  windiest  month 
of  all,  but  is  much  less  boisterous  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Riviera 
(from  Mentone  to  Nervi)  than  at  Hylres,  Cannes,  and  Nice.  April 
and  May  are  delightful  months  for  those  who  require  out-door  life 
in  a  warm  climate.  Places  such  as  Nice,  Cannes,  Mentone,  San  Remo, 
and  Nervi  naturally  offer  many  comforts  and  resources  in  unfavo\ir- 
able  weather  which  are  lacking  at  smaller  and  newer  health-resorts. 

Good  opportunities  for  sea-bathing  are  offered  at  many  points 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  N.  Italy,  such  as  Cannes,  Nice,  Alas- 
sio,  Savona,  Regli,  Spezia,  Viareggio,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  The  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  almost  tideless;  it  contains  about  4i  per  cent  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  a  considerably  higher  proportion  than  the  Atlantic;  its 
average  temperature  during  the  bathing-season  is  71°  Fahr.  The 
bathing-season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  begins  in  April,  or  at  latest  in 
May,  and  lasts  till  November,  being  thus  much  longer  than  the  season 
at  any  English  seaside-resort. 

Most  travellers  must  in  some  degree  alter  their  mode  of  living 
whilst  in  Italy,  without  however  implicitly  adopting  the  Italian  style. 
Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusually 
susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be  well 
supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Woollen  underclothing 
is  especially  to  be  recommended.  A  plaid  should  be  carried  to  neu¬ 
tralise  the  often  considerable  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or  churches  on 
warm  days  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk  back ,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  visitor  enters  the  cool  building  in  a  heated  state  and  has 
afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable  temperature 
threugh  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-suTi  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Koman  proverb,  dogs  and  for¬ 
eigners  (Inglesi)  alone  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade.  Um¬ 
brellas,  or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to  pro- 
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tect  the  whole  eye  are  best),  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Blue  veils 
are  recommended  to  ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  ad¬ 
visable,  and  a  moderate  siesta  is  often  refreshing. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  an  apartment. 
Carpets  and  stoves  are  indispensable  in  winter.  A  southern  aspect  in 
winter  is  an  absolute  essential  for  delicate  persons,  and  highly  desir¬ 
able  for  the  robust.  The  visitor  should  see  that  all  the  doors  and 
windows  close  satisfactorily.  Windows  should  be  closed  at  night. 

Health.  English  and  German  medical  men  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  most  of  the  wintering-stations  of  the  Ri¬ 
viera.  English  and  German  chemists,  where  available,  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  preference  to  the  Italian,  whose  drugs  are  at  once  dearer 
and  of  poorer  quality.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in 
Italy ,  which  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  The 
homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remedy, 
but  regulated  diet  and  thorough  repose  are  the  chief  desiderata.  A 
small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and  stocked  with 
tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  (J"  Co.,  Holborn  Via¬ 
duct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 


Italian  Art. 

A  Historical  Sketch  by  Professor  Anton  Springer. 


One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  enlightened  traveller  in  Italy 
is  usually  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  of  art. 

Even  those  whose  usual  avocations  are  of  the  most  prosaic  ,,^0^011^ 
nature  unconsciously  become  admirers  of  poetry  and  art  in 
Italy.  The  traveller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven  with  scenes  of 
everyday  life,  that  he  encounters  their  influence  at  every  step,  and 
involuntarily  becomes  susceptible  to  their  power.  A  single  visit 
can  hardly  suffice  to  enable  any  one  justly  to  appreciate  the 
numerous  works  of  art  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor 
can  a  guide-book  teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of 
Italian  creative  genius,  the  past  history  of  which  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive;  but  the  perusal  of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  materially  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  researches 
of  even  the  most  unpretending  lover  of  art.  Works  of  the  highest  class, 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  genius,  lose  nothing  of  their  charm  by 
being  pointed  out  as  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  art;  while 
those  of  inferior  merit  are  invested  with  far  higher  interest  when 
they  are  shown  to  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development, 
and  when,  on  comparison  with  earlier  or  later  works,  their  relative 
defects  or  superiority  are  recognised.  The  following  observations, 
therefore,  will  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  work  designed  to 
aid  the  traveller  in  deriving  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  instruction  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

The  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  which  principally 
arrest  the  attention  are  those  of  Classic  Antiquity,  and  of  the  classicand 
16th  century,  the  culminating  period  of  the  so-called /fenois-  Eenais- 
sance.  The  intervening  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  sance 
is  usually,  with  much  unfairness,  almost  entirely  ignored ; 
for  this  interval  not  only  continues  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  the  first 
epoch,  but  gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  second.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  in  Italy  alone  the  character  of  ancient  art  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  This  idea  dates  from  the  period  when  no 
precise  distinction  was  made  between  Greek  and  Roman  art,  when 
the  connection  of  the  former  with  a  particular  land  and  nation, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
were  alike  overlooked.  Now ,  however ,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  more  numerous  Greek  originals,  and  have  acquired  a 
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deeper  insight  into  the  development  of  Hellenic  art,  an  indis¬ 
criminate  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  styles  is  no  longer  to  he 
Gkeeis  and  apprehended.  We  are  now  well  aware  that  the  highest  per- 
Roman  fection  of  ancient  architecture  is  realised  in  the  Hellenic 
Styles  dis-  temple  alone.  The  Doric  order,  in  which  majestic  gravity  is 
TINGUI8HED.  gj^pjgggg^  ijy  massive  proportions  and  symmetrical  decoration, 
and  the  Ionic  structure,  with  its  lighter  and  more  graceful  char¬ 
acter,  exhibit  a  creative  spirit  entirely  different  from  that  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  sumptuous  Roman  edifices.  Again,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures  in  Italy  is  incapable  of  affording  so 
admirable  an  insight  into  the  development  of  Greek  art  as  the  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  fragments  of  Greek  temple  -  archi¬ 
tecture  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  But,  while  instruction  is 
afforded  more  abundantly  by  other  than  Italian  sources,  ancient  art 
is  perhaps  thoroughly  admired  in  Italy  alone ,  where  works  of  art 
encounter  the  eye  with  more  appropriate  adjuncts,  and  where  climate, 
scenery,  and  people  materially  contribute  to  intensify  their  impres¬ 
siveness.  As  long  as  a  visit  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  is  within  the 
reach  of  comparatively  few  travellers,  a  sojourn  in  Italy  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  best  calculated  to  afford  instruction  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  ancient  art.  An  additional  facility,  moreover,  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance ,  that  in  accordance  with  an  admirable  custom  of 
classic  antiquity  the  once  perfected  type  of  a  plastic  figure  was  not 
again  arbitrarily  abandoned,  but  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  continually 
reproduced.  Thus  in  numerous  oases,  where  the  more  ancient 
Greek  original  had  been  lost,  it  was  preserved  in  subsequent  copies ; 
and  even  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  imperial  age  Hellenic  creative 
talent  is  still  reflected. 

This  supremacy  of  Greek  intellect  in  Italy  was  established  in  a 
Giieeoe  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place  Greek  colonists  intro- 
Bui-KEME  IN  duced  their  ancient  native  style  into  their  new  homes.  This 
•A-kt.  |g  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  Doric  temples  in  Si¬ 
cily,  such  as  those  of  Selinunto  (but  not  all  dating  from  the  same 
period),  and  the  ruined  temples  at  Syracuse,  Oirgenti,  and  Segesta. 
On  the  mainland  the  so-called  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum, 
as  well  as  the  ruins  at  Metapontum,  are  striking  examples  of  the 
fully  developed  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks  did  not  attain  its  universal 
supremacy  in  Italy  till  a  later  period,  when  Hellas,  nationally  ruined, 
had  learned  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  mighty  conqueror,  and  the 
Romans  had  begun  to  combine  with  their  political  superiority  the  re¬ 
finements  of  more  advanced  culture.  The  ancient  scenes  of  artistic 
activity  in  Greece  (Athens  for  example)  became  re-peopled  at 
the  cost  of  Rome ;  Greek  works  of  art  and  Greek  artists  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy  ;  and  ostentatious  pride  in  the  magnificence  of 
booty  acquired  by  victory  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  a  taste  for 
such  objects.  To  surround  themselves  with  artistic  decoration  thus 
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gradually  became  the  universal  custom  of  the  Romans ,  and  the 
foundation  of  public  monuments  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  duty  of  government. 

Although  the  Roman  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  epoch  are 
delicient  in  originality  compared  with  the  Greek  ,  yet  their  Roman 
authors  never  degenerate  into  mere  copyists,  or  entirely  re-  Aechitec- 
nounce  independent  effort.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  toue. 
their  Architecture.  Independently  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  Italian 
nations,  and  with  them  the  Romans,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
stone-cutting,  and  discovered  the  method  of  constructing  arches 
and  vaulting.  With  this  technically  and  scientifically  important 
art  they  aimed  at  combining  Greek  forms ,  the  column  supporting 
the  entablature.  The  sphere  of  architecture  was  then  gradually  ex¬ 
tended.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  was  now  to  construct  edifices 
with  spacious  interiors,  and  several  stories  in  height.  No  precise 
model  was  afforded  by  Greek  architecture ,  and  yet  the  current 
Greek  forms  appeared  too  beautiful  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  The 
Romans  therefore  preferred  to  combine  them  with  the  arch-prin¬ 
ciple,  and  apply  this  combination  to  their  new  architectural  designs. 
The  individuality  of  the  Greek  orders,  and  their  originally  un¬ 
alterable  coherence  were  thereby  sacrificed,  and  divested  of  much 
of  their  importance ;  that  which  once  possessed  a  definite  organic 
significance  frequently  assumed  a  superficial  and  decorative  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  aggregate  effect  is  always  imposing,  the  skill  in  blend¬ 
ing  contrasts,  and  the  directing  taste  admirable.  The  lofty  gravity 
of  the  Doric  Style'^  must  not  be  sought  for  at  Rome.  The  Doric 


t  Those  unacquainted  with  architecture  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish 
the  different  Greek  styles.  In  the  Doric  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
(without  bases)  rest  immediately  on  the  common  pavement,  in  the  Ionic 
they  are  separated  from  it  by  bases.  The  (lutings  of  the  Doric  column 
immediately  adjoin  each  other,  being  separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  while 
those  of  the  Ionic  are  disposed  in  pairs,  separated  by  broad  unfluted 
Intervening  spaces.  The  Doric  capital,  expanding  towards  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembles  a  crown  of  leaves,  and  was  in  fact  originally  adorned 
with  painted  representations  of  wreaths;  the  Ionic  capital  is  distinguished 
by  the  volutes  (or  scrolls)  projecting  on  either  side,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  an  appropriate  covering  of  the  capital  than  as  the  cap¬ 
ital  itself.  The  entablature  over  the  columns  begins  in  the  Doric  style 
with  the  simple,  in  the  Ionic  with  the  threefold  architrave ;  above  which 
in  the  Doric  order  are  the  metopes  (originally  openings,  subsequently 
receding  panels)  and  triglyphs  (tablets  with  two  angular  grooves  in  front, 
and  a  half  groove  at  each  end,  resembling  extremities  of  beams),  and  in 
the  Ionic  the  frieze  with  its  sculptured  enrichments.  In  the  temples  of 
both  orders  the  front  culminates  in  a  pediment.  The  so-called  Tuscan, 
or  early  Italian  column,  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  Doric,  exhibits 
no  decided  distinctive  marks;  the  Corinthian,  with  the  rich  capital 
formed  of  acanthus-leaves,  is  essentially  of  a  decorative  character  only. 
The  following  technical  terms  should  also  be  observed.  Temples  in 
which  the  columns  are  on  both  sides  enclosed  by  the  projecting  walls 
are  termed  ‘in  antis’  (antse  =  end-pilasters);  those  which  have  one  ex¬ 
tremity  only  adorned  by  columns,  prostyle;  those  with  an  additional 
pediment  at  the  back,  supported  by  columns,  amphiprostyle ;  those  entirely 
surrounded  by  columns,  peripteral.  In  some  temples  it  was  imperative 
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column  ill  the  hands  of  Roman  architects  lost  the  finest  features 
of  its  original  character,  and  ■was  at  length  entirely  disused.  The 
Ionic  column  also,  and  corresponding  entablature,  were  regarded 
with  less  favour  than  those  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  sumptuous¬ 
ness  of  which  was  more  congenial  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
Romans.  As  the  column  in  Roman  architecture  was  no  longer 
destined  exclusively  to  support  a  superstructure,  hut  formed  a 
projecting  portion  of  the  wall,  or  was  of  a  purely  ornamental 
character  ,  the  most  ornate  forms  were  the  most  sought  after.  The 
graceful  Corinthian  capital,  consisting  of  slightly  drooping 
acanthus-leaves,  was  at  length  regarded  as  insufficiently  enriched, 
and  was  superseded  hy  the  so-called  Roman  capital  (first  used 
in  the  arch  of  Titus) ,  a  union  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  An 
impartial  judgment  respecting  Roman  architecture  cannot,  however, 
he  formed  from  a  minute  inspection  of  the  individual  columns, 
nor  is  the  highest  rank  in  importance  to  he  assigned  to  the  Roman 
temples,  which,  owing  to  the  different  (projecting)  construction  of 
their  roofs,  are  excluded  from  comparison  with  the  Greek.  Atten¬ 
tion  must  he  directed  to  the  several  -  storied  structures,  in  which 
the  tasteful  ascending  gradation  of  the  component  parts ,  from 
the  more  massive  (Doric)  to  the  lighter  (Corinthian),  chiefly 
arrests  the  eye ;  and  the  vast  and  artistically  vaulted  interiors,  as 
well  as  the  structures  of  a  merely  decorative  description ,  must 
also  he  examined ,  in  order  that  the  chief  merits  of  Roman  art 
may  he  understood.  In  the  use  of  columns  in  front  of  closed 
walls  {e.g.  as  members  of  a  facade),  in  the  construction  of  domes 
above  circular  interiors ,  and  of  cylindrical  and  groined  vaulting 
over  oblong  spaces,  the  Roman  edifices  have  served  as  models  to 
posterity,  and  the  imitations  have  often  fallen  short  of  the  originals. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  districts  to  which  this  volume  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  is  devoted,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  ancient  art  is  not  so 
prominently  illustrated  as  in  Rome  or  8.  Italy.  Nevertheless  N. 
Italy  also  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Roman  architecture 
(such  as  the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  the  Triumphal  Arches  at  Aosta 
and  Susa,  etc.),  and  though  the  smaller  local  collections  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Tuscany  may  not  detain  the  traveller  long,  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  ample  food  for  his  admiration  in  the  magnificent 
antique  sculptures  at  Florence  (the  Niobe  Group,  the  Apollino,  the 
formerly  over-rated  Medicean  Venus,  etc.).  —  Upper  Italy  and  Tus- 


that  the  image  of  the  god  erected  in  the  cella  should  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  case  an  aperture  was  left  in  the  ceiling  and 
roof,  and  such  tempjes  were  termed  hypsethral.  Temples  are  also  named 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  columns 
at  each  end.  —  A  most  attractive  study  is  that  of  architectural  mouldings 
and  enrichments,  and  of  those  constituent  members  which  respectively  in¬ 
dicate  superincumbent  weight,  or  a  free  and  independent  existence. 
Research  in  these  matters  will  enable  the  traveller  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  strict  harmony  of  ancient  architecture. 
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cany  stand,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  artistic 
life  of  the  middle  ages  and  early  Renaissance ,  and  Venice  may 
proudly  boast  of  having  brilliantly  unfolded  the  glories  of  Italian 
painting  at  a  time  when  that  art  had  sunk  at  Rome  to  the  lowest 
depths.  In  order,  however,  to  place  the  reader  at  a  proper  point 
of  view  for  appreciating  the  development  of  art  in  N.  Italy,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Italian  art  in 
general  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  onwards. 

In  the  4th  century  the  heathen  world,  which  had  long  been  iri 
a  tottering  condition,  at  length  became  Christianised,  and  a  Chkisti\h 
new  period  of  art  began.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously  re-  Period 
garded  as  the  result  of  a  forcible  rupture  from  ancient 
Roman  art,  and  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  invention  of  a  new  style. 

But  the  eye  and  the  hand  adhere  to  custom  more  tenaciously  than 
the  mind.  While  new  ideas,  and  altered  views  of  the  character  of 
the  Deity  and  the  destination  of  man  were  entertained,  the  wonted 
forms  were  still  necessarily  employed  in  the  expression  of  these 
thoughts.  Moreover  the  heathen  sovereigns  had  by  no  means  been 
unremittingly  hostile  to  Christianity  (the  most  bitter  persecutions 
did  not  take  place  till  the  3rd  century),  and  the  new  doctrines  were 
permitted  to  expand,  take  deeper  root,  and  organise  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  society.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  heathen  to  Christian  ideas  of  art  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
that  in  point  of  form  early  Christian  art  continued  to  follow  up  the 
lessons  of  the  ancient.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
paintings  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  These  were  by  no  means  ori¬ 
ginally  the  secret,  anxiously-concealed  places  of  refuge  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Christians,  but  constituted  their  legally-recognised,  publicly- 
accessible  burial-places.  Reared  in  the  midst  of  the  customs  of 
heathen  Rome,  the  Christian  community  perceived  no  necessity  to 
deviate  from  the  artistic  principles  of  antiquity.  In  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  catacombs  they  adhered  to  the  decorative  forms  handed 
down  by  their  ancestors;  and  in  design,  choice  of  colour,  grouping 
of  figures,  and  treatment  of  subject,  they  were  entirely  guided  by 
the  customary  rules.  Even  the  sarcophagus-sculptures  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  differ  in  purport  only,  and  not  in  technical  treat¬ 
ment,  from  the  type  exhibited  in  the  tomb-reliefs  of  heathen  Rome. 
Five  centuries  elapsed  before  a  new  artistic  style  sprang  up  in  the 
pictorial ,  and  the  greatly  neglected  plastic  arts.  Meanwhile  archi¬ 
tecture  had  developed  itself  commensurately  with  the  requirements 
of  Christian  worship,  and,  in  connection  with  the  new  modes  of 
building,  painting  acquired  a  different  character. 

The  term  Basilica  Style  is  often  employed  to  designate  early 
Christian  architecture  down  to  the  10th  century.  The  name  chlkch 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Akchitec' 
early  Christian  basilicas  possessed  anything  beyond  the  mere  tiire. 
name  in  common  with  those  of  the  Roman  fora.  The  latter  struc- 
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tures,  which  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  served  as  courts  of  judicature  and  public  as¬ 
sembly-halls  ,  differ  essentially  in  their  origin  and  form  from  the 
churches  of  the  Christians.  The  forensic  basilicas  were  neither  fit¬ 
ted  up  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  they,  or  the 
heathen  temples,  serve  as  models  for  the  construction  of  Christian 
churches.  The  latter  are  rather  to  he  regarded  as  extensions  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans,  where  the  first  assemblies 
of  the  community  were  held ,  and  the  component  parts  of  which 
were  reproduced  in  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  church,  however, 
was  hy  no  means  a  servile  imitation  of  the  house,  hut  a  free  devel¬ 
opment  from  it,  of  which  the  following  became  the  established 
type.  In  front  is  a  quadrangular  fore-court  (atrium) ,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  basilica  itself,  surrounded  with  an  open  colonnade 
and  provided  with  a  fountain  (cantharus)  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
devout.  This  forms  the  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  latter  lower 
than  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  two  rows  of  columns,  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  semicircle  (apsis).  In  front  of  the  apse  there 
was  sometimes  a  transverse  space  (transept) ;  the  altar,  surmounted 
hy  a  columnar  structure,  occupied  a  detached  position  in  the  apse ; 
the  space  in  front  of  it ,  hounded  hy  cancelli  or  railings ,  was 
destined  for  the  choir  of  officiating  priests,  and  contained  the  two 
pulpits  (ambones)  where  the  gospel  and  epistles  were  read.  Un¬ 
like  the  ancient  temples ,  the  early  Christian  basilicas  exhibit  a 
neglect  of  external  architecture,  the  chief  importance  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  interior,  the  decorations  of  which,  however,  especially 
in  early  mediseval  times,  were  often  procured  hy  plundering  the 
ancient  Roman  edifices,  and  transferring  the  spoil  to  the  churches 
with  little  regard  to  harmony  of  style  and  material.  The  most  ap¬ 
propriate  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  the  metallic  objects,  such 
as  crosses  and  lustres,  and  the  tapestry  bestowed  on  them  by  papal 
piety ;  while  the  chief  decoration  of  the  walls  consisted  of  mosaics, 
especially  those  covering  the  background  of  the  apse  and  the 
‘triumphal’  arch  which  separates  the  apse  from  the  nave.  The 
mosaics,  as  far  at  least  as  the  material  was  concerned,  were  of  a 
sterling  monumental  character ,  and  contributed  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  style  of  pictorial  art ;  in  them  ancient  tradition  was  for  the 
first  time  abandoned,  and  the  harsh  and  austere  style  erroneously 
termed  Byzantine  gradually  introduced. 

Christian  art  originated  at  Rome ,  but  its  development  was 
actively  promoted  in  other  Italian  districts,  especially  at  Ravenna, 
where  during  the  Ostrogothic  supremacy  (493-552),  as  well 
as  under  the  succeeding  Byzantine  empire,  architecture 
was  zealously  cultivated.  The  basilica-type  was  there  more 
highly  matured,  the  external  architecture  enlivened  by  low  arches 
and  projecting  buttresses,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the 
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iiterior  appropriately  moulded  with  reference  to  the  superincum¬ 
bent  arches.  There,  too,  the  art  of  mosaic  painting  was  sedu¬ 
lously  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  its  earlier  specimens  (in  the  Bap¬ 
tistery  of  the  Orthodox  and  Tomb  of  Oalla  Placidia)  greater  technical 
excellence  and  better  drawing  than  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
works.  At  Ravenna  the  'Western  style  also  appears  in  combination 
with  the  Eastern,  and  the  church  of  S.  Vitale  (dating  from  547) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  a  Byzantine  structure. 

The  term  ‘Byzantine’  is  often  misapplied.  Every  work  of  the 
so-called  dark  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  everything  in  archi¬ 
tecture  that  intervenes  between  the  ancient  and  the  Gothic,  every¬ 
thing  in  painting  which  repels  by  its  uncouth ,  ill-proportioned 
forms,  is  apt  to  be  termed  Byzantine ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  art  in  Italy  was  entrusted  exclusively  to  By¬ 
zantine  hands  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  13th  century.  This  belief  in  the  universal 
and  unqualifled  prevalence  of  the  Byzantine  style,  as  well  as  the 
idea  that  it  is  invariably  of  a  clumsy  and  lifeless  character,  is 
entirely  unfounded.  The  forms  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
at  least  strongly  and  clearly  defined.  While  the  basilica  is  a 
long -extended  hall,  over  which  the  eye  is  compelled  to  range 
until  it  finds  a  natural  resting-place  in  the  recess  of  the  apse, 
every  Byzantine  structure  may  be  circumscribed  with  a  curved 
line.  The  aisles ,  which  in  the  basilica  run  parallel  with  the 
nave,  degenerate  in  the  Byzantine  style  to  narrow  and  in¬ 
significant  passages;  the  apse  loses  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  nave,  being  separated  from  it;  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  building  consists  of  the  central  square  space ,  bounded 
by  four  massive  pillars  which  support  the  dome.  These  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  culminates 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Sophia,  and  prevails  throughout 
Oriental  Christendom,  but  in  the  West,  including  Italy,  only 
occurs  sporadically.  With  the  exception  of  the  churches  of  S.  'Vi¬ 
tale  at  Ravenna,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the  edifices  of  Lower 
Italy  alone  show  a  frequent  application  of  this  style. 

The  Byzantine  imagination  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  on  the  growth  of  other  branches  of  Italian  growth 
art  than  on  architecture.  A  brisk  traffic  in  works  of  art  of  Art  in 
was  carried  on  by  Venice,  Amalfi,  and  other  Italian  towns,  Italy. 
with  the  Levant;  the  position  of  Constantinople  resembled  that  of 
the  modern  Lyons;  silk  wares,  tapestry,  and  jewellery  were  most 
highly  valued  when  imported  from  the  Eastern  metropolis.  By¬ 
zantine  artists  were  always  welcome  visitors  to  Italy ,  Italian  con¬ 
noisseurs  ordered  works  to  be  executed  at  Constantinople,  chiefly 
those  in  metal ,  and  the  superiority  of  Byzantine  workmanship 
was  universally  acknowledged.  All  this,  however,  does  not  justify 
the  inference  that  Italian  art  was  quite  subordinate  to  Byzantine. 
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On  tlie  contrary ,  notwithstanding  various  external  influences,  it 
underwent  an  independent  and  unbiassed  development,  and  never 
entirely  abandoned  its  ancient  principles.  A  considerable  interval 
indeed  elapsed  before  the  fusion  of  the  original  inhabitants  with 
the  early  mediaeval  immigrants  was  complete,  before  the  aggregate 
of  different  tribes  ,  languages  ,  customs,  and  ideas  became  blended 
into  a  single  nationality,  and  before  the  people  attained  sufficient 
concentration  and  independence  of  spirit  to  devote  themselves 
successfully  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  Unproductive  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  art  as  this  early  period  is ,  yet  an  entire  departure  from 
native  tradition,  or  a  serious  conflict  of  the  latter  with  extraneous 
innovation  never  took  place.  It  may  be  admitted ,  that  in  the 
massive  columns  and  cumbrous  capitals  of  the  churches  of  Upper 
Italy,  and  in  the  art  of  vaulting  which  was  developed  here  at  an 
early  period  ,  symptoms  of  the  Germanic  character  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  manifested,  and  that  in  the  Lower  Italian  and  especially 
Sicilian  structures ,  traces  of  Arabian  and  Norman  influence  are 
unmistakable.  In  the  essentials,  however,  the  foreigners  continue 
to  be  the  recipients ;  the  might  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the  national 
idea  of  form  could  not  be  repressed  or  superseded. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  a  zealous  and  promis- 
Eoman-  iiig  artistic  movement  took  place  in  Italy ,  and  the  seeds 
ESQCE  were  sown  which  three  or  four  centuries  later  yielded  so 
Style,  luxuriant  a  growth.  As  yet  nothing  was  matured,  nothing 
completed,  the  aim  was  obscure,  the  resources  insufficient;  mean¬ 
while  architecture  alone  satisfied  artistic  requirements ,  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  painting  and  sculpture  being  barbarous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  these,  however,  were  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  art  observable  as  early  as  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
This  has  been  aptly  designated  the  Romanesque  period  (11th- 
13th  cent.),  and  the  then  prevalent  forms  of  art  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  Style.  As  the  Romance  languages ,  notwithstanding 
alterations,  additions,  and  corruptions,  maintain  their  filial  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  language  of  the  Romans ,  so  Romanesque  art ,  in 
spite  of  its  rude  and  barbarous  aspect ,  reveals  its  immediate 
descent  from  the  art  of  that  people.  The  Tuscan  towns  were  the 
principal  scene  of  the  prosecution  of  mediaeval  art.  There  an  in¬ 
dustrial  population  gradually  arose,  treasures  of  commerce  were 
collected,  independent  views  of  life  were  acquired  in  active  party- 
conflicts,  loftier  common  interests  became  interwoven  with  those 
of  private  life,  and  education  entered  a  broader  and  more  enlight¬ 
ened  track;  and  thus  a  taste  for  art  also  was  awakened,  and 
aesthetic  perception  developed  itself.  When  Italian  architecture 
of  the  Romanesque  period  is  examined,  the  difference  between  its 
character  and  that  of  contemporaneous  northern  works  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  latter  the  principal  aim  is  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  vaulting.  French,  English,  and  German  churches 
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are  unquestionably  the  more  organically  conceived,  the  individual 
parts  are  more  inseparable  and  more  appropriately  arranged.  But 
the  subordination  of  all  other  aims  to  that  of  the  secure  and  ac¬ 
curate  formation  of  the  vaulting  does  not  admit  of  an  unrestrained 
manifestation  of  the  sense  of  form.  The  columns  are  apt  to  be 
heavy,  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  constituent  members  to  be 
disregarded.  On  Italian  soil  new  architectural  ideas  are  rarely 
found,  constructive  boldness  not  being  here  the  chief  object;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decorative  arrangements  are  richer  and  more  grate¬ 
ful,  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  more  pronounced.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Pisa,  founded  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  or  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  dating  from  the  12th,  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  this.  The  interior  with  its  rows  of  columns,  the 
mouldings  throughout,  and  the  flat  ceiling  recall  the  basilica-type ; 
while  the  exterior,  especially  the  facade  destitute  of  tower,  with 
the  small  arcades  one  above  the  other,  and  the  variegated  colours 
of  the  courses  of  stone ,  presents  a  line  decorative  effect.  At  the 
same  time  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  walls  already 
I  evince  a  taste  for  the  elegant  proportions  which  we  admire  in  later 
Italian  structures ;  the  formation  of  the  capitals,  and  the  design  of 
the  outlines  prove  that  the  precepts  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely 
forgotten.  In  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  (S.  Giovanni)  a  definite 
Roman  structure  (the  Pantheon)  has  even  been  imitated.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  conservative  spirit  pervades  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 
Italy;  artists  do  not  aim  at  an  unknown  and  remote  object; 
the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view ,  although  perhaps  instinctive¬ 
ly  only,  lies  in  the  past;  to  conjure  up  this,  and  bring  about 
a  Renaissance  of  the  antique ,  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
aspirations.  They  apply  themselves  to  their  task  with  calmness 
and  concentration,  they  indulge  in  no  bold  or  novel  schemes,  but 
are  content  to  display  their  love  of  form  in  the  execution  of  details. 
What  architecture  as  a  whole  loses  in  historical  attraction  is 
compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual  edifices.  While 
the  North  possesses  structures  of  greater  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art,  Italy  boasts  of  a  far  greater  number  of  pleasing  works. 

There  is  hardly  a  district  in  Italy  which  does  not  boast  of 
interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  architecture.  At  Verona  we 
may  mention  the  famous  church  of  St.  Zeno  with  its  sculp-  roman- 
tured  portals.  In  the  same  style  are  the  cathedrals  of  Fer-  esquk 
rara,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  the  church  of  S.  Am-  Churches 
brogio  at  Milan,  with  its  characteristic  fore-court  and  facade,  and 
that  of  S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Lombardi. 
Tuscany  abounds  with  Romanesque  ediflees.  Among  these  the  palm 
is  due  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  a  church  of  spacious  dimensions  in 
the  interior,  superbly  embellished  with  its  marble  of  two  colours 
and  the  rows  of  columns  on  its  facade.  To  the  same  period  also 
belong  the  neighbouring  Leaning  Tower  and  the  Baptistery.  The 
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cluirclies  of  Lucca  are  copies  of  those  at  Pisa.  Those  of  Florence, 
however,  such  as  the  octagonal,  dome-covered  baptistery  and  the 
church  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  exhibit  an  independent  style. 

The  position  occupied  by  Italy  with  regard  to  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  is  thus  rendered  obvious.  She  could  not  entirely 
Stvle*^  ignore  its  influence,  although  incapable  of  according  an  un¬ 
conditional  reception  to  this,  the  highest  development  of 
vault-architecture.  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  a  mature 
and  perfected  condition.  It  did  not  of  necessity,  as  in  France, 
develop  itself  from  the  earlier  (Romanesque)  style,  its  progress 
cannot  be  traced  step  by  step;  it  was  imported  by  foreign  archi¬ 
tects  (practised  at  Assisi  by  the  German  master  Jacob),  and 
adopted  as  being  in  consonance  with  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  it 
found  numerous  admirers  among  the  mendicant  orders  of  moiiKS 
and  the  humbler  classes  of  citizens,  but  could  never  quite  dis¬ 
engage  itself  from  Italianising  influences.  It  was  so  far  transformed 
that  the  constructive  constituents  of  Gothic  are  degraded  to  a  de¬ 
corative  office,  and  the  national  taste  thus  became  reconciled  to  it. 
The  cathedral  of  Milan  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Italian  Gothic,  but  this  style  must  rather  be  sought  for  in  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Siena,  Orvieto,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  in  numerous  secular  edifices,  such  as 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  the  communal  palaces  of  med¬ 
iaeval  Italian  towns,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  An  acquaintance 
with  true  Gothic  construction,  so  contracted  notwithstanding  all  its 
apparent  richness,  so  exclusively  adapted  to  practical  requirements, 
can  certainly  not  be  acquired  from  these  cathedrals.  The  spacious 
interior,  inviting,  as  it  were,  to  calm  enjoyment,  while  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  north  seem  to  produce  a  sense  of  oppression,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  horizontal  lines,  the  playful  application  of  pointed 
arches  and  gables ,  of  flnials  and  canopies  ,  prove  that  an  organic 
coherence  of  the  different  architectural  distinguishing  members  was 
here  but  little  considered.  The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  towers  immediately  connected  with  the  facade,  and  the  promi¬ 
nent  flying  buttresses  are  frequently  wanting  in  Italian  Gothic  edi¬ 
fices,  —  whether  to  their  disadvantage,  it  may  be  doubted.  It  is  not 
BO  much  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  which  disposes  the 
spectator  to  pronounce  a  lenient  judgment,  as  a  feeling  that  Italian 
architects  pursued  the  only  course  by  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  atmosphere  and  light,  the  climate  and  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  Italy.  Gothic  lost  much  of  its  peculiar  character 
in  Italy,  but  by  these  deviations  from  the  customary  type  it  there 
became  capable  of  being  nationalised ,  especially  as  at  the  same 
period  the  other  branches  of  art  also  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of 
nationality,  and  entered  into  a  new  combination  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  trait  of  the  Italian  character,  that  of  retrospective  adherence 
to  the  antique. 
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The  apparently  sudden  and  unprepared-for  revival  of  ancient 
ideals  in  the  13th  century  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  Italians  themselves  could  only  revival 
account  for  this  by  attributing  it  to  chance.  The  popular  of  Ancient 
story  was  that  the  sculptor  Niccolo  Pisano  was  induced  by^“'*' 
an  inspection  of  ancient  sarcophagi  to  exchange  the  prevailing  style 
for  the  ancient,  and  indeed  in  one  case  we  can  trace  back  a  work  of 
his  to  its  antique  prototype.  We  refer  to  a  relief  on  the  pulpit  in 
the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  several  figures  in  which  are  borrowed  from 
a  Bacchus  vase  still  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  that  city 
(pp.  366,  368).  Whether  Niccolo  Pisano  was  a  member  of  a  local 
school  or  was  trained  under  foreign  influences  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  determine.  His  sculptures  on  the  pulpits  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa  and  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  introduce  us  at  once  into  a  new 
world.  It  is  not  merely  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the  works 
of  antiquity  that  arrests  the  eye;  a  still  higher  interest  is  awakened 
by  their  peculiarly  fresh  and  lifelike  tone,  indicating  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  concentration  with  which  the  master  devoted  himself  to  his 
task.  By  his  son,  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  his  followers  of  the  Pisan 
School,  ancient  characteristics  were  placed  in  the  background,  and 
importance  was  attached  solely  to  life  and  expression  (e.p.  reliefs 
on  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto).  Artists  now  began  to 
impart  to  their  compositions  the  impress  of  their  own  peculiar 
views,  and  the  public  taste  for  poetry,  which  had  already  strongly 
manifested  itself,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  love  of  art  also. 

From  this  period  (14th  century)  therefore  the  Italians  date  the 
origin  of  their  modern  art.  Contemporaneous  writers  who  oh-  rjee  op 
served  the  change  of  views,  the  revolution  in  sense  of  form,  Modekn 
and  the  superiority  of  the  more  recent  works  in  life  and  ex-  Art. 
pression,  warmly  extolled  their  authors,  and  zealously  proclaimed 
how  greatly  they  surpassed  their  ancestors.  But  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  began  to  lose  sight  of  this  connection  between  ancient  and 
modern  art.  A  mere  anecdote  was  deemed  sufficient  to  connect 
Giotto  di  Bondone  (1276-1336),  the  father  of  modern  Italian  art, 
with  Giovanni  Cimabub  (d.  after  1302),  the  most  celebrated  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  earlier  style.  (Cimabue  is  said  to  have  watched 
Giotto,  when,  as  a  shepherd-boy,  relieving  the  monotony  of  his 
office  by  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  sheep  in  the  sand,  and  to  have 
I  received  him  as  a  pupil  in  consequence.)  But  it  was  forgotten 
j  that  a  revolution  in  artistic  ideas  and  forms  had  taken  place  at 
I  Rome  and  Siena  still  earlier  than  at  Florence,  that  both  Cimabue 
I  and  his  pupil  Giotto  had  numerous  professional  brethren ,  and 
that  the  composition  of  mosaics ,  as  well  as  mural  and  panel¬ 
painting,  was  still  successfully  practised.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  rectified  these  errors,  pointed  out  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
mosaics  as  works  of  the  transition-period,  and  restored  the  Sienese 
master  Duccio,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  sense  of  the  beauti- 
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fill  and  the  expressiveness  of  his  figures,  to  his  merited  rank. 
Giotto,  however,  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class.  The 
amateur ,  who  before  entering  Italy  has  become  acquainted  with 
Giotto  from  insignificant  easel-pictures  only,  often  arbitrarily 
attributed  to  this  master ,  and  even  in  Italy  itself  encounters 
little  else  than  obliquely  drawn  eyes ,  clumsy  features ,  and 
cumbrous  masses  of  drapery  as  characteristics  of  his  style,  will 
regard  Giotto’s  reputation  as  ill-founded.  He  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  why  Giotto  is  regarded  as  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  era  of  art ,  and  why  the  name  of  the  old  Florentine  master 
is  only  second  in  popularity  to  that  of  Raphael.  The  fact  is  that 
Giotto's  Giotto’s  celebrity  is  not  due  to  any  single  perfect  work  of 
Influence,  art.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  different  spheres  of  art,  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  direction,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  for  which  he  paved  the  way,  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  order  that  his  place  in  history  may  be  understood.  Even  when, 
in  consonance  with  the  poetical  sentiments  of  his  age,  he  embodies 
allegorical  conceptions,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  or  displays 
to  us  a  ship  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  shows  a 
masterly  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  converting  what  is  perhaps 
in  itself  an  ungrateful  idea  into  a  speaking ,  lifelike  scene. 
Giotto  is  an  adept  in  narration,  in  imparting  a  faithful  reality  to 
his  compositions.  The  individual  figures  in  his  pictures  may  fail 
to  satisfy  the  expectations,  and  even  earlier  masters ,  such  as 
Duccio,  may  have  surpassed  him  in  execution,  but  intelligibility 
of  movement  and  dramatic  effect  were  first  naturalised  in  art  by 
Giotto.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  luminous  colouring 
employed  by  him  instead  of  the  dark  and  heavy  tones  of  his 
predecessors ,  enabling  him  to  impart  the  proper  expression  to 
his  artistic  and  novel  conceptions.  On  these  grounds  there¬ 
fore  Giotto,  so  versatile  and  so  active  in  the  most  extended  spheres, 
was  accounted  the  purest  type  of  his  century,  and  succeeding 
generations  founded  a  regular  school  of  art  in  his  name.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  so  in  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  successors,  an  opinion  of  their  true  merits  can  be  formed 
from  their  mural  paintings  alone.  The  intimate  connection  of  the 
picture  with  the  architecture,  of  which  it  constituted  the  living 
ornament,  compelled  artists  to  study  the  rules  of  symmetry  and 
harmonious  composition,  developed  their  sense  of  style,  and,  as 
extensive  spaces  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  admitted  of  broad 
and  unshackled  delineation.  Almost  every  church  in  Florence 
boasted  of  specimens  of-  art  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  almost  ev¬ 
ery  town  in  Central  Italy  in  the  14th  century  practised  some 
branch  of  art  akin  to  Giotto’s.  The  most  valuable  works  of  this  style 
are  preserved  in  the  churches  of  S.  Croce  (especially  the  choir- 
chapels)  and  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Tuscan  capital  the  finest  works  of  Giotto  are  to  be  found  at  Assisi 
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and  in  the  Madonna  dell’  Arena  at  Padua,  where  in  130G  he  exe¬ 
cuted  a  representation  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saviour.  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  affords  specimens  of  the 
handiwork  of  his  pupils  and  contemporaries.  In  the  works  on  the 
walls  of  this  unique  national  museum  the  spectator  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  their  finely-conceived,  poetical  character  (e.p.  the 
Triumph  of  Death),  their  sublimity  (Last  Judgment,  Trials  of  Job), 
or  their  richness  in  dramatic  effect  (History  of  St.  Rainerus,  and  of 
the  Martyrs  Ephesus  and  Potitus). 

In  the  15th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  14th,  Florence  continued 
to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  capitals  of  Italy  in  matters  of  art. 
Vasari  attributes  this  merit  to  its  pure  and  delicious  atmo-  Flduence 
sphere,  which  he  regards  as  highly  conducive  to  intelligence  a  Cuaulk 
and  refinement.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Florence  did 
not  itself  produce  a  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  than  other 
places.  During  a  long  period  Siena  successfully  vied  with  her  in 
artistic  fertility,  and  Upper  Italy  in  the  14th  century  gave  birth  to 
the  two  painters  d’Avanzo  and  Altichieri  (paintings  in  the  Chapel 
of  8.  Oiorgio  in  Padua),  who  far  surpass  Giotto’s  ordinary  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  Italian  city  afforded  in  its  political  institutions 
and  public  life  so  many  favourable  stimulants  to  artistic  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  promoted  intellectual  activity  in  so  marked  a  degree,  or 
combined  ease  and  dignity  so  harmoniously  as  Florence.  What 
therefore  was  but  obscurely  experienced  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
manifested  at  irregular  intervals  only,  was  generally  first  realised 
here  with  tangible  distinctness.  Florence  became  the  birthplace 
of  the  revolution  in  art  effected  by  Giotto,  and  Florence  was  the 
home  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  began  to  prevail  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  superseded  the  style 
of  Giotto. 

The  word  Renaissance  is  commonly  understood  to  designate  a 
revival  of  the  antique;  but  while  ancient  art  now  began  to  renais- 
influence  artistic  taste  more  powerfully,  and  its  study  to  be  sance 
more  zealously  prosecuted ,  the  essential  character  of  the  Cdltukb. 
Renaissance  consists  by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  principally, 
in  the  imitation  of  the  antique ;  nor  must  the  term  be  confined 
merely  to  art ,  as  it  truly  embraces  the  whole  progress  of  civili¬ 
sation  in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  How  the 
Renaissance  manifested  itself  in  political  life ,  and  the  different 
phases  it  assumes  in  the  scientific  and  the  social  world ,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Re¬ 
naissance  in  social  life  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  ‘humanists’, 
who  preferred  general  culture  to  great  professional  attainments, 
who  enthusiastically  regarded  classical  antiquity  as  the  golden 
age  of  great  men ,  and  who  exercised  the  most  extensive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  bias  of  artistic  views.  In  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  the  position  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  work  ,  and 
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the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  latter  are  changed.  The  education  and 
taste  of  the  individual  leave  a  more  marked  impress  on  the  work  of 
the  author  than  was  ever  before  the  case;  his  creations  are  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  reflection  of  his  intellect;  his  alone  is  the  responsibility, 
his  the  reward  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  failure.  Artists 
now  seek  to  attain  celebrity,  they  desire  their  works  to  he  examined 
and  judged  as  testimonials  of  their  personal  endowments.  Mere 
technical  skill  by  no  means  satisfies  them,  although  they  are  far 
from  despising  the  drudgery  of  a  handicraft  (many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  quattrocentists  having  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith),  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a  single 
sphere  of  art  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  indication  of  intellectual 
poverty,  and  they  aim  at  mastering  the  principles  of  each  different 
branch.  They  work  simultaneously  as  painters  and  sculptors ,  and 
when  they  devote  themselves  to  architecture,  it  is  deemed  nothing 
unwonted  or  anomalous.  A  comprehensive  and  versatile  education, 
united  with  refined  personal  sentiments,  forms  their  loftiest  aim. 
This  they  attain  in  hut  few  instances,  hut  that  they  eagerly  aspired 
to  it  is  proved  by  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  Leon  Battista 
Aubbuti,  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  in  the  15th  century,  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  16th.  Rationally  educated,  physically  and 
morally  healthy ,  keenly  alive  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
possessing  clearly  defined  ideas  and  decided  tastes,  the  Renaissance 
artists  necessarily  regarded  nature  and  her  artistic  embodiment 
with  different  views  from  their  predecessors.  A  fresh  and  joyous  love 
of  nature  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  this  period.  She  not  only 
afforded  an  unbounded  field  to  the  scientific,  hut  artists  also  strove 
to  approach  her  at  first  by  a  careful  study  of  her  various  pheno¬ 
mena.  Anatomy  ,  geometry  ,  perspective  ,  and  the  study 
of'iiie^Re-  drapery  and  colour  are  zealously  pursued  and  practically 
NAissANCE  applied.  External  truth,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  correct 
Aiitists  to  rendering  of  real  life  in  its  minutest  details  are  among  the 
Naiuke.  necessary  qualities  in  a  perfect  work.  The  realism  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  is,  however,  only  the  basis  for  the  expression  of  life¬ 
like  character  and  present  enjoyment.  The  earlier  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  rarely  exhibit  partiality  for  pathetic  scenes,  or  events 
which  awaken  painful  emotions  and  turbulent  passions,  and  when 
such  incidents  are  represented,  they  are  apt  to  he  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  preference  of  these  masters  obviously  inclines  to  cheerful 
and  joyous  subjects.  In  the  works  of  the  15th  century  strict  faith¬ 
fulness,  in  an  objective  sense,  must  not  be  looked  for.  Whether  the 
topic  be  derived  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  from  history  or 
fable,  it  is  always  transplanted  to  the  immediate  present,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  colours  of  actual  life.  Thus  Florentines  of  the  genuine 
national  type  are  represented  as  surrounding  the  patriarchs,  visiting 
Elizabeth  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  or  witnessing  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  This  transference  of  remote  events  to  the  present  bears  a 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  naive  and  not  unpleasing  toneatnehs 
chronicler.  The  development  of  Italian  art,  however,  by  no  m  ofe 
terminates  with  mere  fidelity  to  nature,  a  quality  likewise  displayed 
by  the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  North.  A  superficial  glance  at 
the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enables  one  to  recognise  the 
higher  goal  of  imagination.  The  carefully  selected  groups  of  digni¬ 
fied  men ,  beautiful  women  ,  and  pleasing  children  ,  occasionally 
without  internal  necessity  placed  in  the  foreground ,  prove  that  at¬ 
tractiveness  was  pre-eminently  aimed  at.  This  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  early-awakened  enthusiasm  for  the  nude,  by  the  skill  in  dispo¬ 
sition  of  drapery,  and  the  care  devoted  to  boldness  of  outline  and 
accuracy  of  form.  This  aim  is  still  more  obvious  from  the  keen 
sense  of  symmetry  observable  in  all  the  better  artists.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  figures  are  not  coldly  and  accurately  drawn  in  conformity 
with  systematic  rules.  They  are  executed  with  refined  taste  and 
feeling ;  harshness  of  expression  and  unpleasing  characteristics  are 
sedulously  avoided ,  while  in  the  art  of  the  North  physiognomic 
fidelity  is  usually  accompanied  by  extreme  rigidity.  A  taste  for 
symmetry  does  not  prevail  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  figure 
only;  obedience  to  rhythmical  precepts  is  perceptible  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  groups  also,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  work. 
The  intimate  connection  between  Italian  painting  (fresco)  and 
architecture  naturally  leads  to  the  transference  of  architectural  rules 
to  the  province  of  pictorial  art ,  whereby  not  only  the  invasion  of  a 
mere  luxuriant  naturalism  was  obviated  ,  but  the  fullest  scope  was 
afforded  to  the  artist  for  the  execution  of  his  task.  For,  to  discover 
the  most  effective  proportions ,  to  inspire  life  into  a  scene  by  the 
very  rhythm  of  the  lineaments ,  are  not  accomplishments  to  be 
acquired  by  extraneous  aid ;  precise  measurement  and  calcu¬ 
lation  are  here  of  no  avail;  a  discriminating  eye,  refined  taste, 
and  a  creative  imagination ,  which  instinctively  divines  the  appro¬ 
priate  forms  for  its  design,  can  alone  excel  in  this  sphere  of  art. 
This  enthusiasm  for  external  beauty  and  just  and  harmonious  pro¬ 
portions  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 

Its  veneration  for  the  antique  is  thus  also  accounted  for.  At  first 
an  ambitious  thirst  for  fame  caused  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and  IGth 
centuries  to  look  back  to  classical  antiquity  as  the  era  of  illus-  study 
trious  men,  and  ardently  to  desire  its  return.  Subsequently,  of  thk 
however,  they  regarded  it  simply  as  an  excellent  and  appro-  Antique. 
priate  resource,  when  the  study  of  actual  life  did  not  suffice,  and  an 
admirable  assistance  in  perfecting  their  sense  of  form  and  symmetry. 
They  by  no  means  viewed  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  a  perfect  whole, 
or  as  the  product  of  a  definite  historical  epoch ,  which  developed 
itself  under  peculiar  conditions  ;  but  their  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  individual  works  of  antiquity  and  their  special  beauties.  Thus 
ancient  ideas  were  re-admitted  into  the  sphere  of  Renaissance  art. 

A  return  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  is  not  of 
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course  to  lie  inferred  from  the  veneration  for  the  ancient  gods  shown 
during  the  humanistic  period  ;  belief  in  the  Olympian  gods  was  ex¬ 
tinct;  but  just  because  no  devotional  feeling  was  intermingled, 
because  the  forms  could  only  receive  life  from  creative  imagination, 
did  they  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Italian  masters. 
The  importance  of  mythological  characters  being  wholly  due  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  their  forms  ,  they  could  not  fail  on  this  account 
pre-eminently  to  recommend  themselves  to  Renaissance  artists. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
CHAKACTEit-idea  of  the  character  of  the  Renaissance.  Those  who  ex- 
isTics  OF  amine  the  architectural  works  of  the  15th  or  16th  century 
^s'!iNCE  should  refrain  from  marring  their  enjoyment  by  the  not  al- 
Aechi-  together  justifiable  reflection,  that  in  the  Renaissance  style 
TECTURE.  no  new  system  was  invented,  as  the  architects  merely  em¬ 
ployed  the  ancient  elements,  and  adhered  principally  to  tradition 
in  their  constructive  principles  and  selection  of  component  parts. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  organisation,  however,  great 
beauty  of  form,  the  outcome  of  the  most  exuberant  imagination, 
will  be  observed  in  all  these  structures. 

Throughout  the  diversified  stages  of  development  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  styles  of  Renaissance  architecture,  felicity  of  proportion  is 
invariably  the  aim  of  all  the  great  masters.  To  appreciate  their 
success  in  this  aim  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  principal  task  of 
the  spectator,  who  with  this  object  in  view  will  do  well  to  compare 
a  Gothic  with  a  Renaissance  structure.  This  comparison  will  prove 
to  him  that  harmony  of  proportion  is  not  the  only  effective  element 
in  architecture;  for,  especially  in  the  cathedrals  of  Germany,  the 
exclusively  vertical  tendency,  the  attention  to  form  without  regard 
to  measure  ,  the  violation  of  precepts  of  rhythm ,  and  a  disregard 
of  proportion  and  the  proper  ratio  of  the  open  to  the  closed  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  the  unskilled  amateur  will  thus  be 
convinced  of  the  abrupt  contrast  between  the  mediaeval  and  the 
Renaissance  styles.  Thus  prepared,  he  may,  for  example,  proceed 
to  inspect  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence ,  which ,  undecorated  and 
unorganised  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  a  rude 
pile  of  stones,  if  a  judgment  were  formed  from  the  mere  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  artistic  charm  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the  mass, 
the  justness  of  proportion  in  the  elevation  of  the  stories,  and  the 
tasteful  adjustment  of  the  windows  in  the  vast  surface  of  the  fa¬ 
cade.  That  the  architects  thoroughly  understood  the  aesthetic  effect 
of  symmetrical  proportions  is  proved  by  the  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  adopted  in  the  somewhat  more  recent  Florentine  palaces  ,  in 
which  the  roughly  hewn  blocks  (rustica)  in  the  successive  stories 
recede  in  gradations,  and  by  their  careful  experiments  as  to  whether 
the  cornice  surmounting  the  structure  should  bear  reference  to  the 
highest  story,  or  to  the  entire  facade.  The  same  bias  manifests 
itself  in  Bramante’s  imagination.  The  Cancelleria  is  justly 
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considered  a  beautifully  organised  structure ;  and  when,  after  the 
example  of  Palladio  in  church-facades,  a  single  series  of  columns 
was  substituted  for  those  resting  above  one  another,  symmetry  of 
proportion  was  also  the  object  in  view. 

From  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  (p.  xlvij,  the  greatest  master  of 
the  Early  Renaissance,  down  to  those  of  Andrea  Palladio  of  Vi¬ 
cenza  (p.  xlvii),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  works 
of  all  the  architects  of  that  period  will  he  fou7id  to  possess  many 
features  in  common.  The  style  of  the  15th  century  may,  however, 
easily  he  distinguished  from  that  of  the  16th.  Tho  Flor-  Eaklt  Rk 
entine  Pitti,  Riccardi,  and  Stroezi  palaces  are  still  based  on  naissanck 
the  type  of  the  mediseval  castle  ,  hut  other  contemporary  creations 
show  a  closer  affinity  to  the  forms  and  articulation  of  antique  art. 

A  taste  for  beauty  of  detail,  coeval  with  the  realistic  tendency  of 
painting,  produces  in  the  architecture  of  the  15th  century  an  exten¬ 
sive  application  of  graceful  and  attractive  ornaments,  which  entirely 
cover  the  surfaces,  and  throw  the  real  organisation  of  the  edifice  into 
the  background.  For  a  time  the  true  aim  of  Renaissaiice  art  appears 
to  have  been  departed  from  ;  anxious  care  is  devoted  to  detail  instead 
i  of  to  general  effect;  the  re- application  of  columns  did  not  at  first 
admit  of  spacious  structures;  the  dome  rose  hut  timidly  above  the 
level  of  the  roof.  But  this  attentioji  to  miiiuti®,  this  disregard  of 
effect  on  the  part  of  these  architects,  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  re¬ 
straining  of  their  power,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  master, 
the  more  grandly  to  develop  the  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Renaissance  palaces  (among  which 
that  of  Urhino,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  Handbook,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  typical)  are  more  attractive  than  the 
churches.  These  last,  however ,  though  destitute  of  the  venerable 
associations  connected  with  the  mediaeval  cathedrals ,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  their  builders.  The  churches  of  Northern 
Italy  in  particular  are  worthy  of  examination.  The  first  early  Re¬ 
naissance  work  constructed  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  facade 
of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  a  superb  example  of  decorative  architecture. 
Besides  the  marble  edifices  of  this  period  we  also  observe  structures 
in  brick,  in  which  the  vaulting  and  pillars  form  prominent  features. 
The  favourite  form  was  either  circular  or  that  of  the  Greek  cross 
(with  equal  arms),  the  edifice  being  usually  crowned  with  a  dome, 
and  displaying  in  its  interior  an  exuberant  taste  for  lavish  enrich¬ 
ment.  Of  this  type  are  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Croce  near 
Crema  and  several  others  at  Piacenza  and  Parma  (Madonna  della 
Steccata).  It  was  in  this  region  thatBRAMANXE  prosecuted  the  studies 
of  which  Rome  afterwards  reaped  the  benefit.  Among  the  secular 
buildings  of  N.  Italy  we  may  mention  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  at 
Milan,  which  shows  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance.  The 
best  S7irvey  of  the  palatial  edifices  built  of  brick  will  be  obtained 
by  walking  through  the  streets  of  Bologna  (p.  322). 
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The  visitor  to  Venice  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  progress  of  Renaissance  architecture.  The 
church  of  5.  Zaccaria  is  an  example  of  early  Renaissance  still  in 
conflict  with  Gothic,  while  the  richly  coloured  church  of  S.  Maria 
dei  Miracoli  and  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco  exhibit  the  style  in  its 
perfection.  Foremost  among  the  architects  of  Venice  must  be 
mentioned  the  Lombardi,  to  whom  most  of  the  Venetian  buildings 
of  the  i5th  cent,  are  attributed  ;  but  we  shall  afterwards  advert  to 
the  farther  progress  of  Venetian  architecture  (p.  xlvii).  One  of  the 
most  famous  architects  of  N.  Italy  was  Fra  Gioconuo  of  Verona,  a 
monk,  philologist  (the  discoverer  of  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny), 
a  botanist,  an  engineer,  and  a  thoroughly  well  trained  architect,  who 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  superintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Examples  of  early  Renaissance  architecture  abound  in  the  towns 
of  Tuscany.  At  Florence,  the  scene  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi’s 
labours  (1379-1446),  the  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  (1425),  with  its  two  sacristies  (the  earlier  by  Brunel¬ 
leschi  ,  the  later  by  Michael  Angelo ,  which  it  is  interesting  to 
compare),  while  the  small  Cappella  dei  Pazzi  near  S.  Croce  is  also 
noticeable.  The  Palazzo  Rucellai  is  also  important  as  showing  the 
combination  of  pilasters  with  ‘rustica’,  the  greatest  advance  achieved 
by  the  early  Renaissance.  Siena,  with  its  numerous  palaces,  Pienza, 
the  model  of  a  Renaissance  town ,  and  Urbino  also  afford  excellent 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  Quattrocentists,  but  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume.  While  all  these  different  edifices  possess 
many  features  in  common ,  they  may  be  classed  in  a  number  of 
groups,  differing  in  material  and  various  other  characteristics,  and 
entirely  relieving  them  from  any  reproach  of  monotony. 

The  early  Renaissance  is  succeeded  by  Bramante’s  epoch  (1444- 
1514),  with  which  began  the  golden  age  of  symmetrical  construc- 
Zenith  tion.  With  a  wise  economy  the  mere  decorative  portions 
OF  THE  Re-  were  circumscribed ,  while  greater  significance  and  more 
NAissANCE.  marked  expression  were  imparted  to  the  true  constituents 
of  the  structure ,  the  real  exponents  of  the  architectural  design. 
The  works  of  the  Bramantine  era  are  less  graceful  and  attractive 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  superior  in  their  well  defined, 
lofty  simplicity  and  finished  character.  Had  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
been  completed  in  the  form  originally  designed  by  Bramante  ,  we 
could  have  pronounced  a  more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ideal  of  the 
church-architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The  circumstance  that  the 
grandest  work  of  this  style  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  varied 
alterations  (and  vastness  of  dimensions  was  the  principal  aim  of  the 
architects)  teaches  us  to  refrain  from  the  indiscriminate  blame  which 
so  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  Renaissance  churches.  It  must  at 
least  bn  admitted  that  the  favourite  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with 
rounded  extremities,  crowned  by  a  dome,  possesses  concentrated 
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unity,  and  that  the  pillar-construction  relieved  by  niches  presents 
a  most  majestic  appearance;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  Renaissance  the  same  artistic  principles  are  applied 
as  in  the  universally  admired  palaces  and  secular  edifices.  If  the 
former  therefore  excite  less  interest,  this  is  not  due  to  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  architects,  hut  to  causes  beyond  their  control.  The 
great  masters  of  this  culminating  period  of  the  Renaissance  were 
Raphael,  Baldassare  Pbruzzi,  the  younger  Antonio  da  Sangallo 
of  Rome,  Michele  Sammicheli  of  Verona  (p.  202),  Jacopo  Sanso¬ 
vino  of  Venice,  and  lastly  Michael  Angelo.  The  succeeding  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  16th  century  did  not  adhere  to  the  style  introduced  by 
Bramante,  though  not  reduced  by  him  to  a  finished  system.  They 
aim  more  sedulously  at  general  effect,  so  that  harmony  among  the 
individual  members  begins  to  be  neglected  ;  they  endeavour  to  arrest 
tlie  eye  by  boldness  of  construction  and  striking  contrasts  ;  or  they 
borrow  new  modes  of  expression  from  antiquity,  the  precepts  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  in  an  unsystematic  manner  only. 

The  traveller  will  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Bramante 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Rome  (see  vol.  ii.  of  this  Hand- r,;. 
book),  but  there  are  other  places  also  which  possess  important  naissancr 
examples  of  the  ‘High  Renaissance’  style.  At  Florence,  for  Buildings. 
example,  are  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini  and  the  Palazzo  Vyuccioni, 
both  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael  ;  the 
Court  of  the  Pitti  Palace  by  Bart.  Ammanati  ;  the  Palazzo  Serristori 
and  the  Palazzo  Bartolini  by  Baccio  u’Agnolo.  We  must  also 
mention  Mantua  as  the  scene  of  the  architectural  labours  of  Giulio 
Romano  (p.  214),  Verona  with  its  numerous  buildings  by  Sam- 
michbli  {e.g.  the  Palazzo  Bevilacqua) ,  and  Padua,  where  Gio¬ 
vanni  Maria  Falconetto  ( 1458-1534)  and  Andrea  Riccio  ,  or 
properly  Briosco  (S.  Giustina)  flourished.  At  Venice  the  Renais¬ 
sance  culminated  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  in  the  works  of 
the  Florentine  Jacopo  Sansovino  (properly  Tatti  ,  1477-1570), 
and  at  Genoa  in  those  of  Galeazzo  Alessi  (1500-72)  of  Perugia 
[e.g.  S.  Maria  in  Carignano). 

In  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Vicenza  were  zealous  patrons  of  art.  To  this  period  Archi- 
belongs  Andrea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80;  p.  220),  TECTURE  AT 
the  last  of  the  great  Renaissance  architects,  whose  Venetian  Venice. 
churches  (S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  Redentore)  and  Vicentine  palaces 
are  equally  celebrated.  The  fundamental  type  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Venice  recurs  with  little  variation.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded  little  scope  for  the  caprice  of  the  architect, 
while  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  Inclined  them  to 
adhere  to  the  style  established  by  custom.  Nice  distinctions  of  style 
are  therefore  the  more  observable,  and  that  which  emanated  from 
a  pure  sense  of  form  the  more  appreciable.  Those  who  have  been 
convinced  by  careful  comparison  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
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Biblioteca  of  Sansovino  (in  the  Piazzetta;  p.  248)  over  the  new 
Procurasie  of  Scamozzi  (p.  244),  although  the  two  edifices  exactly 
correspond  in  many  respects,  have  made  great  progress  towards  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance. 

Much,  however,  would  he  lost  by  the  traveller  who  devoted  his 
Minou  attention  exclusively  to  the  master-works  which  have  been 
Works  ok  extolled  from  time  immemorial,  or  solely  to  the  great  mon- 
umental  structures.  As  even  the  insignificant  vases  (ma¬ 
jolicas  ,  manufactured  at  Pesaro ,  Urbino ,  Gubbio ,  and  Oastel- 
Durante)  testify  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  their  partiality 
for  classical  models,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  purity  of  form,  so 
also  in  inferior  works,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
mere  handicraft,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  style  are 
often  detected ,  and  charming  specimens  of  architecture  are  some¬ 
times  discovered  in  remote  corners  of  Italian  towns.  Nor  must  the 
vast  domain  of  decorative  sculpture  be  disregarded,  as  such  works, 
whether  in  metal,  stone,  or  stucco,  inlaid  or  carved  wood  (intarsia), 
often  verge  on  the  sphere  of  architecture  in  their  designs,  drawing, 
and  style  of  enrichment. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  ,  which  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life 
Sculpture  manifests  its  greatest  excellence  in  secular  structures,  cannot 
OK  THU  Re-  fail  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 
NAissANCE.  With  the  sculpture  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  Italian  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
still  possesses  a  practical  value  and  is  frequently  imitated  at  the 
present  day ;  and  painting  undoubtedly  attained  its  highest  con¬ 
summation  at  the  same  period ;  but  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  does  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  revival,  and  indeed  cannot 
compete  with  that  of  antiquity.  Yet  the  plastic  art,  far  from 
enjoying  a  lower  degree  of  favour,  was  rather  viewed  by  the  ar¬ 
tists  of  that  age  as  the  proper  centre  of  their  sphere  of  activity. 
Sculpture  was  the  first  art  in  Italy  which  was  launched  into  the 
stream  of  the  Renaissance,  in  its  development  it  was  ever  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  other  arts,  and  in  the  popular  opinion  possessed 
the  advantage  of  most  clearly  embodying  the  current  ideas  of  the 
age,  and  of  affording  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  the  re-awakened 
love  of  art.  Owing  probably  to  the  closeness  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  plastic  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  peculiar  national 
culture,  the  former  lost  much  of  its  value  after  the  decline  of  the 
latter,  and  was  less  appreciated  than  pictorial  and  architectural 
works,  in  which  adventitious  historical  origin  is  obviously  less  im¬ 
portant  than  general  effect.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance ,  the  enquirer  at  once  encounters  serious  de¬ 
viations  from  strict  precepts,  and  numerous  infringements  of  msthetic 
rules.  The  execution  of  reliefs  constitutes  by  far  the  widest  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Italian  sculptors  of  the  15th  century.  These, 
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h(;Owever,  contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  are  executed  in  a  pictorial 
sjjyle.  Loebnzo  Ghibebti  (1378-1455),  for  example,  in  his  cel- 
e grated  (eastern)  door  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  is  not  satis- 
,  11  d  with  grouping  the  figures  as  in  a  painting ,  and  placing  them 
I  in  a  rich  landscape  copied  from  nature.  He  treats  the  hackground 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  perspective ;  the  figures  at  a  dis- 
!  tance  are  smaller  and  less  raised  than  those  in  the  foreground. 
He  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art,  and  above  all  violates 
the  laws  of  the  relief-style,  according  to  which  the  figures  are 
always  represented  in  an  imaginary  space ,  and  the  usual  system 
of  a  mere  design  in  profile  seldom  departed  from.  In  like  manner 
the  painted  reliefs  in  terracotta  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1400-82) 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  purity  of  plastic  form.  But  if 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  did  not 
derive  their  ideas  from  a  previously  defined  system,  or  adhere  to 
abstract  rules  ,  the  fresh  and  lifelike  vigour  of  their  works  (espe- 
1  daily  those  of  the  15th  century)  will  not  be  disputed,  and  pre- 
i  judice  will  be  dispelled  by  the  great  attractions  of  the  reliefs 
themselves.  The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  adheres  as  strictly 
I  as  the  other  arts  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  representation; 

!  scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  and  attractive  ren- 
I  dering  of  the  individual  objects ;  the  taste  is  gratified  by  expres¬ 
sive  heads ,  graceful  female  figures ,  and  joyous  children ;  the 
sculptors  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nude, 
and  the  importance  of  a  calm  and  dignified  flow  of  drapery.  In 
their  anxiety  for  fidelity  of  representation  ,  however ,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  harshness  of  expression  or  rigidity  of  form.  Their 
predilection  for  bronze-casting,  an  art  which  was  less  in  vogue  in 
the  16th  cent. ,  accords  with  their  love  of  individualising  their 
characters.  In  this  material ,  decision  and  pregnancy  of  form  are 
expressed  without  restraint,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously. 
Works  in  marble  also  occur,  but  these  generally  trench  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  decoration ,  and  seldom  display  the  bold  and  unfettered 
aspirations  which  are  apparent  in  the  works  in  bronze. 

The  churches  have  always  afforded  the  most  important  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  some  of  them,  such  as  S.  Croce 
at  Florence,  the  Frari  and  SS.  Qiovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  the 
Santo  at  Padua,  forming  very  museums  of  Renaissance  sculpture. 

At  the  same  time  many  of  the  wealthier  families  (the  Medici  and 
others)  embellished  their  mansions  with  statuary ,  and  the  art  of 
the  sculptor  was  frequently  invoked  with  a  view  to  erect  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  some  public  benefactor  (such  as  the 
equestrian  statues  at  Venice  and  Padua'). 

At  Florence  ,  the  cradle  of  Renaissance  sculpture  ,  we  become 
acquainted  with  Ghiberti  and  Della  Robbia,  who  have  been  Scolptors 
already  mentioned ,  and  with  the  famous  Donatello  (pro-  of  thk  He- 
perly  Donato  ui  Niccolo  di  Betti  Baedi,  1386-1466),  who  naissance. 
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introduced  a  naturalistic  style,  which,  though  often  harsh,  is  full 
of  life  and  character.  The  Judith  Group  in  the  Loggia  de’  Lanzi 
is  an  exaggerated  and  unpleasing  example  of  this  style,  the  master 
having  aimed  at  the  utmost  possible  expressiveness,  while  the  lines 
and  contours  are  entirely  destitute  of  ease.  Among  Donatello’s 
most  successful  works  on  the  other  hand  are  his  statue  of  St.  George 
and  his  Victorious  David  in  bronze  in  the  MuseoNazionale  (p.  430), 
a  collection  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  early  Renaissance.  The 
reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  in  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  sculptures  in  the 
sacristy  of  that  church  (p.  448)  should  also  be  inspected.  Dona- 
ello’s  finest  works  out  of  Florence  are  his  numerous  sculptures  in 
S.  Antonio  at  Padua. 

The  next  sculptor  of  note  was  Anduka  VEanoccHio  (1435-88). 
Most  of  the  other  masters  of  this  period  (Antonio  Rossellino, 
Mino  da  Fibsole,  Desideb.10  da  Skttignano)  were  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  execution  of  tombstones ,  and  do  not  occupy  a 
position  of  much  importance;  but  the  life  and  sense  of  beauty  which 
characterise  the  early  Renaissance  are  admirably  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Mattbo  Civitali  of  Lucca 
(1435-1501;  Altar  of  St.  Regulus  in  the  Cathedral,  p.  375). 
Important  Florentine  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent, 
were  Giov.  Fbanc.  Rustici  (1474-1554),  who  was  perhaps  inspir¬ 
ed  by  Leonardo,  and  particularly  Andbea  Sansovino  (1460-1529), 
the  author  of  the  exquisite  group  of  Christ  and  the  Baptist  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  of  superb  monuments  at  Rome  (in  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo),  and  of  part  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn 
the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  Northern  Italy  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  plastic  art.  The  Certosa  at  Pavia ,  for 
example,  afforded  occupation  during  several  decades  to  numerous 
artists,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Giovanni  Antonio 
Amadeo  (sculptor  of  the  huge  monuments  in  the  Cappella  Colleoni 
at  Bergamo),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Ceistofoeo  Solab.1,  surnamed 
In  Gobbo  ;  Venice  gave  birth  to  the  famous  sculptor  Alessandbo 
Leopardi  (d.  1521);  Riccio  or  Briosoo  wrought  at  Padua;  Agos- 
TiNO  Busti,  il  Bambaja  (p.  120),  and  the  above-mentioned  Cbisto. 
FORO  SoLARi,  were  actively  engaged  at  Milan;  and  Modena 
afforded  employment  to  Mazzoni  and  Begarblli  (p.  311),  artists 
in  terracotta ,  the  latter  of  whom  is  sometimes  compared  with 
Correggio. 

Of  the  various  works  executed  by  these  masters ,  Monumental 
Tombs  largely  predominate.  While  these  monuments  are  often  of 
a  somewhat  bombastic  character ,  they  afford  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  high  value  attached  to  individuality  and  personal 
culture  during  the  Renaissance  period.  We  may  perhaps  also  fre¬ 
quently  take  exception  to  the  monotony  of  their  style,  which 
remained  almost  unaltered  for  a  whole  century,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible  freshness  of 
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imagination  and  richness  of  detail  displayed  within  so  narrow 
limits. 

As  museums  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sculpture 
[of  the  15th  century,  so  the  picture  galleries  will  not  afford  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  painting  of  that  period.  Sculp-  painting 
tures  are  frequently  removed  from  their  original  position,  of  the  Cm- 
many  of  those  belonging  to  the  Florentine  churches,  for  Qdecknto. 
I  example ,  having  been  of  late  transferred  to  museums ;  but  mural 
paintings  are  of  course  generally  inseparable  from  the  walls  which 
;  they  adorn.  Of  the  frescoes  of  the  15th  century  of  whicha  record  has 
i  been  preserved,  perhaps  one-half  have  been  destroyed  or  obliterated, 
t  but  those  still  extant  are  the  most  instructive  and  attractive  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  of  this  period.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  church 
\  del  Carmine  ( Cappella  Brancacci)  a.t  YloTenee  are  usually  spoken  of 
i  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  painting  of  the  Renaissance.  This 
is  a  chronological  mistake ,  as  some  of  these  frescoes  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century;  but  on  material 
I  grounds  the  classification  is  justifiable,  as  this  cycle  of  pictures  may 
I  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the  earlier  art  of  the  Renaissance, 

[  the  importance  of  which  it  served  to  maintain,  even  during  the  age 
I  of  Raphael.  Here  the  beauty  of  the  nude  was  first  revealed  ,  and 
here  a  calm  dignity  was  for  the  first  time  imparted  to  the  individiial 
figures,  as  well  as  to  the  general  arrangement;  and  the  transform¬ 
ation  of  a  group  of  indifferent  spectators  in  the  composition  into  a 
sympathising  choir,  forming  as  it  were  a  frame  to  the  principal  act¬ 
ors  in  the  scene ,  was  first  successfully  effected.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  these  frescoes  should  still  be  regarded  as  models  for 
imitation,  and  that,  when  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  was  again 
directed  during  the  last  century  to  the  beauties  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
period,  the  works  of  Masaccio  (1401-1428)  and  Filippino  Lippi 
(1457-1504)  should  have  been  eagerly  rescued  from  oblivion  (comp, 
p.  398). 

A  visit  to  the  churches  of  Florence  is  well  calculated  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  painting. 

The  most  important  and  extensive  works  are  those  of  Do¬ 
menico  Ghirlandaio  (1449-94)  :  viz.  frescoes  in  S.  Trinitk, 
and  those  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  which  in  spright¬ 
liness  of  conception  arc  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  period.  (The  traveller  will  find  it  very  instructive  to  compare 
the  former  of  these  works  with  the  mural  paintings  of  Giotto  in  S. 
Croce,  which  also  represent  the  legend  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  Ghirlandajo’s  Last  Supper  in  the  monasteries 
of  S.  Marco  and  Ognissanti,  and  the  work  of  Leonardo.)  In  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  S.  Marco  reigns  the  pious  and  peaceful 
genius  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455),  who, 
though  inferior  to  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  power,  vies  with 
the  best  of  them  in  his  depth  of  sentiment  and  his  sense  of  beauty, 
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as  expressed  more  particularly  by  bis  beads,  and  wbo  in  bis  old 
age  displayed  bis  well-matured  art  in  tbe  frescoes  of  tbe  cbapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  tbe  Vatican. 

Altbougb  tbe  Tuscan  painters  exhibit  their  art  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  their  mural  paintings,  their  easel-pictures  are  also  well 
worthy  of  most  careful  examination ;  for  it  was  chiefly  through 
these  that  they  gradually  attained  to  perfection  in  imparting  beauty 
and  dignity  to  the  human  form.  Besides  the  two  great  Florentine 
galleries  (Ilfflzi  and  Pitti),  the  collection  of  the  Academy  (p.  441) 
is  also  well  calculated  to  afford  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  Floren¬ 
tine  painting. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Florence,  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s  charming 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Campo 
Painting  in  Santo  of  Pisa  (p.  367),  truly  forming  biblical  genre-pictures, 
otherParts  and  his  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  S.  Oimi- 
oF  Toscany.  Filippo  Lippi’s  frescoes  at  Prato  (p.  385),  Pieeo 

DELLA  Feancesca’s  Finding  of  the  Cross  in  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo, 
and  lastly  Luca  SignoeellTs  representation  of  the  Last  Day  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto,  afford  a  most  admirable  review  of  the 
character  and  development  of  Renaissance  painting  in  Central  Italy. 
Arezzo  and  Orvieto  should  by  no  means  be  passed  over,  not  only 
because  the  works  they  contain  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Luca 
Signorelli  show  how  nearly  the  art  even  of  the  15th  century  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection,  but  because  both  of  these  towns  afford  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  attractive  insight  into  the  artistic  taste  of  the  mediaeval 
towns  of  Italy.  Those  who  cannot  conveniently  visit  the  provincial 
towns  will  find  several  of  the  principal  masters  of  the  15th  century 
united  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Pome,  where 
Sandeo  Botticelli  (see  p.  398),  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lippi,  Cosmo 
Rosselli  (p.  398),  Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  Signorelli,  andPerugino  have 
executed  a  number  of  rich  compositions  from  the  life  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Christ. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tuscan  schools  alone  can  never 
suffice  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  general 
Other  progress  of  art  in  Italy.  Chords  which  are  here  but  slightly 
Schools,  touched  vibrate  powerfully  in  Upper  Italy.  The  works  of 
Andeea  Mantegna  (1431-1506;  at  Padua  and  Mantua)  derive 
much  interest  from  having  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
German  masters  Holbein  andDiirer,  and  surpass  all  the  other  works 
of  his  time  in  fidelity  to  nature  and  excellence  of  perspective 
(p.  215).  —  The  earlier  masters  of  the  Venetian  School  (Vivaeini, 
Ceivblli)  were  to  some  extent  adherents  of  the  Paduan  school,  to 
which  Mantegna  belonged,  but  the  peculiar  Venetian  style,  mainly 
founded  on  local  characteristics,  and  admirably  successful  in  its  rich 
portraiture  of  noble  and  dignified  personages,  was  soon  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Gentile  Bellini  (1421-1507)  and  his  brother  Gio¬ 
vanni  (1426-1516),  sons  of  Giacomo  (comp,  p.  241).  —  The  Um- 
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briaii  School  also,  which  originated  at  Gubhio,  and  is  admirably  re¬ 
presented  early  in  the  15th  century  by  Ottayiano  Nelli,  blending 
with  the  Tuscan  school  in  Gentile  da  Fabeiano,  and  culminating 
in  its  last  masters  Pieteo  Vannucci,  surnamed  Peeijgino  (1446- 
1524),  and  Beenaedino  Betti,  surnamed  Pintdeicchio  (1454- 
1513),  merits  attention,  not  only  because  Raphael  was  one  of  its 
adherents  during  his  first  period ,  but  because  it  supplements  the 
broader  Florentine  style,  and  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  and  limit¬ 
ed  bias  is  impressive  in  its  character  of  lyric  sentiment  and  reli¬ 
gious  devotion  (e.  g.  Madonnas). 

The  fact  that  the  various  points  of  excellence  were  distributed 
among  different  local  schools  showed  the  necessity  of  a  loftier  union. 
Transcendent  talent  was  requisite  in  order  harmoniously  to  umoN  of 
combine  what  could  hitherto  be  viewed  separately  only,  diffeeen': 
The  15th  century ,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractiveness.  Schools. 
shows  that  the  climax  of  art  was  still  unattained.  The  forms  em¬ 
ployed,  graceful  and  pleasing  though  they  be,  are  not  yet  lofty  and 
pure  enough  to  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  highest  and 
I  noblest  conceptions.  The  figures  still  present  a  local  colouring, 
having  been  selected  by  the  artists  as  physically  attractive ,  rather 
than  as  characteristic  and  expressive  of  their  ideas.  A  portrait  style 
still  predominates ,  the  actual  representation  does  not  appear 
I  always  wisely  balanced  with  the  internal  significance  of  the  event, 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  insufficiently  emphasised.  The  most 
'  abundant  scope  was  therefore  now  afforded  for  the  labours  of  the 
great  triumvirate,  Leonaedo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Bdonae- 
ROTi,  and  Raphael  Santi,  by  whom  an  entirely  new  era  was  in¬ 
augurated. 

Leonardo’s  (1452-1519)  remarkable  character  can  only  be  thor- 
I  oughly  understood  after  prolonged  study.  Ilis  comprehensive 
1  genius  was  only  partly  devoted  to  art;  he  also  directed  Leonardo 
his  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  pursuits  of  an  entirely  na  Vinci. 
different  nature.  Refinement  and  versatility  may  be  described  as 
the  goal  of  his  aspirations ;  a  division  of  labour,  a  partition 
of  individual  tasks  were  principles  unknown  to  him.  He  laid, 
as  it  were ,  his  entire  personality  into  the  scale  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  He  regarded  careful  physical  training  as  scarcely  less 
'  important  than  comprehensive  culture  of  the  mind ;  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination  served  also  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  his  intellect ; 
and  his  minute  observation  of  nature  developed  his  artistic  taste  and 
organ  of  form.  One  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard  Leonardo’s 
works  as  mere  studies ,  in  which  he  tested  his  powers,  and  which 
occupied  his  attention  so  far  only  as  they  gratified  his  love  of 
investigation  and  experiment.  At  all  events  his  personal  impor- 
!  tance  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  his  productions  as 
an  artist ,  especially  as  his  prejudiced  age  strenuously  sought  to 
obliterate  all  trace  of  the  latter.  Few  of  Leonardo’s  works 
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have  heeii  preserved  in  Italy ,  and  these  sadly  marred  hy  neglect. 

A  reminiscence  of  his  earlier  period ,  when  he  wrought  under 
Andrea  Verrocchio  at  Florence,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  Di  Credi,  is  the  Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi  (p.  409),  if  it 
be  a  genuine  work.  Several  oil-paintings,  portraits  (e.  g.  the  two 
fine  works  in  the  Amhrosiaua  at  Milan,  p.  130),  Madonnas,  and 
imaginative  works  are  attributed  to  his  Milan  period,  although 
careful  research  inclines  us  to  attribute  them  to  his  pupils.  Un¬ 
adulterated  pleasure  may,  however,  be  taken  in  his  drawings  in 
the  Ambrosiana  and  the  Venice  Academy  (p.  261).  The  unfinished 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi  (p.  409)  hears  ample  testimony 
to  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  while  the  St.  Jerome  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  though  also  unfinished,  affords  an  insight  into  his  technique. 
The  best  idea  of  his  reforms  in  the  art  of  colouring  is  obtained  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Milan  school  (Luini, 
Salaino  ;  p.  119),  as  these  are  far  better  preserved  than  the  only 
undoubted  work  of  Leonardo’s  Milan  period  in  Italy:  the  Last 
Supper  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (p.  131).  Although  now  a  total 
wreck ,  it  is  still  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  new 
epoch  of  Leonardo.  The  spectator  should  first  examine  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  the  composition ,  and  observe  how  the  individual 
groups  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  yet  simultaneously  point  to 
a  common  centre  and  impart  a  monumental  character  to  the  work ; 
then  the  remarkable  physiognomical  fidelity  which  pervades  every 
detail,  the  psychological  distinctness  of  character,  and  the  dramatic 
life,  together  with  the  calmness  of  the  entire  bearing  of  the 
picture.  He  will  then  comprehend  that  with  Leonardo  a  new  era 
in  Italian  painting  was  inaugurated ,  that  the  development  of  art 
had  attained  its  perfection. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  will  perhaps  be  doubted  by  the 
amateur  when  he  turns  from  Leonardo  to  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
Miohael  1564).  On  the  one  hand  he  hears  Michael  Angelo  extolled 
Angelo,  as  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  Renaissance ,  while 
on  the  other  it  is  said  that  he  exercised  a  prejudicial  influence 
on  Italian  art ,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  decline  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  Nor  is  an  inspection  of  this  illustrious  master’s 
works  calculated  to  dispel  the  doubt.  Unnatural  and  arbitrary 
features  often  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  perfect,  pro¬ 
foundly  significative,  and  faithfully  conceived.  As  in  the  case  of 
Leonardo,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  master’s  bio¬ 
graphy  that  we  can  obtain  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies  ,  and 
reach  a  true  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo’s  artistic  greatness. 
Educated  as  a  sculptor,  he  exhibits  partiality  to  the  nude,  and 
treats  the  drapery  in  many  respects  differently  from  his  professional 
brethren.  But,  like  them,  his  aim  is  to  inspire  his  figures  with  life,  | 
and  he  seeks  to  attain  it  by  imparting  to  them  an  imposing  and  im-  | 
pressive  character.  Atthesame  time  he  occupies  an  isolated  position,  || 
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at  variance  with  many  of  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  Naturally  pre¬ 
disposed  to  melancholy,  concealing  a  gentle  and  almost  effeminate 
temperament  beneath  a  mask  of  austerity,  Michael  Angelo  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  peculiarities  by  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  time,  and  wrapped  himself  up  within  the  depths  of 
his  own  absorbing  thoughts.  His  sculpture  most  clearly  manifests 
that  profound  sentiment  to  which,  however,  he  often  sacrificed  sym¬ 
metry  of  form.  His  figures  are  therefore  anomalous ,  exhibiting  a 
grand  conception,  but  no  distinct  or  tangible  thoughts,  and  least  of 
all  the  traditional  ideas.  It  is  difficult  now  to  fathom  the  hidden 
sentiments  which  the  master  intended  to  embody  in  his  statues  and 
pictures ;  his  imitators  seem  to  have  seen  in  them  nothing  but  massive 
and  clumsy  forms,  and  soon  degenerated  into  meaningless  mannerism. 
The  deceptive  effect  produced  by  Michael  Angelo’s  style  is  best  ex¬ 
emplified  by  some  of  his  later  works.  His  Moses  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
is  of  impossible  proportions ;  such  a  man  can  never  have  existed ;  the 
small  head,  the  huge  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are  utterly  dis¬ 
proportionate  ;  the  robe  which  falls  over  the  celebrated  knee  could 
not  be  folded  as  it  is  represented.  Nevertheless  the  work  is  grandly 
impressive ;  and  so  also  are  the  Monuments  of  the  Medici  in  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence ,  in  spite  of  the  forced  attitude  and  arbitrary 
moulding  of  some  of  the  figures.  Michael  Angelo  only  sacrifices 
accuracy  of  detail  in  order  to  enhance  the  aggregate  effect.  Had 
so  great  and  talented  a  master  not  presided  over  the  whole ,  the 
danger  of  an  inflated  style  would  have  been  incurred ,  the  forms 
selected  would  have  been  exaggerated,  and  a  professional  mannerism 
would  have  been  the  result.  Michael  Angelo’s  numerous  pupils,  in 
their  anxiety  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sis- 
tine,  succeeded  only  in  representing  complicated  groups  of  unnat¬ 
urally  foreshortened  nude  figures,  while  Baccio  Bandinelli,  think¬ 
ing  even  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo ,  produced  in  his  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus  (in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence)  a 
mere  caricature  of  his  model. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  at  Florence  and  Rome  alter¬ 
nately.  We  find  him  already  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  21  years  (149G  ), 
as  Florence,  after  the  banishment  of  the  Medici,  offered  no  favour¬ 
able  field  for  the  practice  of  art.  Here  he  chiselled  the  Pietd  and 
the  Bacchus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  where  he  produced  his  David  and  worked  on  the  Battle  Car¬ 
toon  (Florentines  surprised  while  bathing  by  the  Pisans),  which  has 
since  disappeared.  In  1505  the  Pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  b)it 
the  work  entrusted  to  him  there,  the  Tomb  of  Julius  II.,  was  at 
this  time  little  more  than  begun.  The  Ceiling  Paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  absorbed  his  whole  attention  from  1508  to  1512. 
After  the  death  of  Julius,  his  monument  was  resumed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  commands  of  the  new  pope,  however,  who 
wished  to  employ  the  artist  for  the  glorification  of  his  own  family. 
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soon  brought  the  ambitiously  designed  memorial  once  more  to  a 
standstill.  From  1516  onwards  Michael  Angelo  dwelt  at  Carrara 
and  Florence,  occupied  at  first  with  the  construction  and  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  Facade  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  was  never  completed,  and 
then  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Medici.  This  work  also  advanced  very 
slowly  towards  maturity,  and  at  last  the  artist,  disgusted  with  the 
tyraiiTiy  of  the  Medici,  set  up  in  their  places  those  of  the  statues  which 
wore  finished,  and  migrated  to  Rome  (1539).  His  first  work  here 
was  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  his  next  the  erection 
of  tlie  scanty  fragments  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius.  His  last  years 
were  mainly  devoted  to  architecture  (St.  Peter's). 

Amateurs  will  best  be  enabled  to  render  justice  to  Michael 
Angelo  by  first  devoting  their  attention  to  his  earlier  works, 
among  which  in  the  province  of  sculpture  the  group  of  the  Pietk 
in  St.  Peter’s  occupies  the  highest  rank.  The  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  (at  Florence)  likewise  do  not  transgress  the  customary 
precepts  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Paintings  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  earlier  period  are  rare ;  the  finest ,  whether  conceived 
in  the  midst  of  his  youthful  studies,  or  in  his  maturer  years,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  ceiling-painting  in  the  Sistine.  The  architectural  : 
arrangement  of  the  ceiling ,  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
pictures  are  equally  masterly ;  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  admirably  combined.  In  God  the  Father,  i 
Michael  Angelo  produced  a  perfect  type  of  its  kind ;  he  under¬ 
stood  how  to  inspire  with  dramatic  life  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
act  of  creation,  which  he  conceived  as  motion  in  the  prophets 
and  sibyls.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
fundamental  intention  (foreshadowing  of  the  Redemption),  a  great 
variety  of  psychological  incidents  are  displayed  and  embodied  in 
distinct  characters.  Lastly,  in  the  so-called  Ancestors  of  Christ, 
the  forms  represented  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  genius ,  pervaded  by  his  profound  and  sombre  senti¬ 
ments,  and  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  gracefulness  and  beauty. 
The  decorative  figures  also  which  he  designed  to  give  life  to  his 
architectural  framework  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  spirited. 
The  Last  Judgment,  which  was  executed  nearly  thirty  years  later 
(in  1541  according  to  Vasari),  is  not  nearly  so  striking  as  the 
ceiling-paintings,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  damaged  condi¬ 
tion.  —  Among  Michael  Angelo’s  pupils  were  Sebastian  del 
PiOMBO  (the  Venetian) ,  Maecello  Venusti  ,  and  Daniels  da 
VOLTBEEA. 

Whether  the  palm  be  due  to  Michael  Angelo  orto  Raphael  (1483- 
1520)  among  the  artists  of  Italy  is  a  question  which  formerly  gave 
rise  to  vehement  discussion  among  artists  and  amateurs, 

The  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo  need,  however,  by  no  means 
be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  works  of  Raphael.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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each  master  in  his  peculiar  province,  than  anxiously  to  weigh 
their  respective  merits  ;  and  the  more  minutely  we  examine  their 
works,  the  more  firmly  we  are  persuaded  that  neither  in  any  way 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  other ,  and  that  a  so-called  higher 
combination  of  the  two  styles  was  impossible.  Michael  Angelo’s 
unique  position  among  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  no  one, 
Raphael  not  excepted,  was  entirely  exempt  from  his  influence; 
but  the  result  of  preceding  development  was  turned  to  the  best 
account ,  not  by  him ,  but  by  Raphael ,  whose  susceptible  and 
discriminating  character  enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  different 
tendencies  within  himself,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Raphael’s  pictures  are  replete  with  indications  of  pro¬ 
found  sentiment,  but  his  imagination  was  so  constituted  that 
he  did  not  distort  the  ideas  which  he  had  to  embody  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  views,  but  rather  strove  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  them ,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  In  the  case  of  Raphael ,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  are  almost  inseparable ,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  single  sphere  with  which  he  was 
especially  familiar.  He  presents  to  us  with  equal  enthusiasm 
pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  in 
great  cyclic  compositions  he  is  as  brilliant  as  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  portrait-painting;  at  one  time  he  appears  to  attach  paramount 
importance  to  strictness  of  style ,  architectural  arrangement,  sym¬ 
metry  of  groups,  etc. ;  at  other  times  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  regarded  colour  as  his  most  effective  auxiliary.  His  excellence 
consists  in  his  rendering  equal  justice  to  the  most  varied  subjects, 
and  in  each  case  as  unhesitatingly  pursuing  the  right  course ,  both 
in  his  apprehension  of  the  idea  and  selection  of  form ,  as  if  he  had 
never  followed  any  other. 

Little  is  known  of  Raphael’s  private  life ,  nor  is  it  known  by 
what  master  he  was  trained  after  his  father’s  death  (1494).  In 
1500  he  entered  the  studio  of  Perugino  (p.  liii),  and  probably  soon 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  works  of  his  prolific  master. 
Of  Raphael’s  early,  or  Umbrian  period  there  are  examples  in  the 
’Vatican  Gallery  (Coronation  of  Mary)  and  the  Brera  at  Milan 
(Sposalizio  of  the  Madonna,  1504).  On  settling  at  Florence  (1504) 
Raphael  did  not  at  first  abandon  the  style  he  had  learned  at 
Perugia ,  and  which  he  had  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
of  the  other  Umbrian  masters.  Many  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
there  show  that  he  still  followed  the  precepts  of  his  first  master ; 
but  he  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  Florentine  training. 
After  the  storm  raised  by  Savonarola  had  passed  over,  glorious  days 
werei  n  store  for  Florence.  Leonardo,  after  his  return  from  Milan, 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  engaged  here  on  their  cartoons  for  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  and  it  was  their 
example,  and  more  particularly  the  stimulating  influence  of  Leo- 
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nardo ,  tliat  awakened  tlie  genius  and  called  forth  the  highest 
energies  of  all  their  younger  contemporaries. 

The  fame  of  the  Florentine  school  was  at  this  period  chiefly 
Raphabc’s  ™8^'r>fained  by  Fua.  Bartolommeo  (1475-1517)  and  Andrea 
Flohentine  I'EL  Sarto  (1487-1531).  The  only  works  of  Bartolommeo 
CoNTEsiPo-  which  we  know  are  somewhat  spiritless  altar-pieces,  but  they 
BARIE3.  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  dignity  of  character,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  expression,  and  the  architectural  symmetry  of  grouping 
in  which  he  excelled.  His  finest  pictures  are  the  Christ  with  the  four 
Saints,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (orPietk),  the  St.  Mark  in  thePitti 
Gallery,  and  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.  The  traveller 
would  not  do  justice  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  master  of  rich  colouring, 
were  he  to  confine  his  attention  to  that  artist’s  works  in  the  two 
great  Florentine  galleries.  Sarto’s  Frescoes  in  the  Annunziata 
(court  and  cloisters)  and  in  the  Scalzo  (History  of  John  the  Baptist, 
p.  445)  are  among  the  finest  creations  of  the  cinquecento.  Such, 
too,  was  the  stimulus  given  to  the  artists  of  this  period  by  their 
great  contemporaries  at  Florence  that  even  those  of  subordinate 
merit  have  occasionally  produced  works  of  the  highest  excellence, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Salutation  of  Albbrtinelli  and  the  Zenobius 
pictures  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo  in  the  Ufflzi.  The  last  masters  of 
the  local  Florentine  school  were  Pontormo  and  Angelo  Bronzino. 

Raphael’s  style  was  more  particularly  influenced  by  his  relations 
to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  most  interesting 
to  compare  their  works  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  derived 
suggestions  from  the  other.  The  best  authenticated  works  in 
Italy  of  Raphael’s  Florentine  period  are  the  Madonna  del  Oranduca 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  del  Cardinello  (Ufflzi),  the  Entombment  (Gal. 
Borghese  in  Rome) ,  the  Predelle  in  the  Vatican,  the  portraits  of 
Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni  (Pitti) ,  and  the  Portrait  of  Himself 
(Uffizi).  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  Pitti  gallery  is  of  doubtful 
origin  ,  and  the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino  in  the  same  gallery  was 
only  begun  by  Raphael. 

When  Raphael  went  to  Rome  in  1508  he  found  a  large  circle 
Raphael’s  notable  artists  already  congregated  there.  Some  of  these 
Roman  were  deprived  of  their  employment  by  his  arrival,  including 
Period.  Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  II  Sodoma,  whose 
frescoes  in  the  Farnesina  (unfortunately  not  now  accessible)  vie 
with  Raphael’s  works  in  tenderness  and  grace.  A  still  more 
numerous  circle  of  pupils,  however,  soon  assembled  around  Ra¬ 
phael  himself,  such  as  Giulio  Romano,  Pbrino  del  Yaga,  An¬ 
drea  DA  Salerno,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  ,  Timoteo  della 
Vite,  Garofalo,  Franc.  Pbnni,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Attend¬ 
ed  by  this  distinguished  retinue,  Raphael  enjoyed  all  the  honours 
of  a  prince,  although,  in  the  Roman  art  world,  Bramante  (p.  xlvi) 
and  Michael  Angelo  occupied  an  equally  high  rank.  The  latter  did 
not,  however,  trench  on  Raphael’s  province  as  a  painter  so  much  as 
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was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  jealousy  of  each  other  which  they 
are  said  to  have  entertained  was  probably  chiefly  confined  to  their  re¬ 
spective  followers.  Raphael  had  doubtless  examined  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  indebted  to  Michael  Angelo 
for  much  instruction  ;  but  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  he  neither 
followed  in  the  footsteps,  nor  suffered  his  native  genius  to  be  biassed 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  example  of  his  great  rival.  A  signal 
proof  of  this  independence  is  afforded  by  the  Sibyls  which  he  painted 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  in  1514,  and  which,  though 
conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  imposing  figures  in  the 
Sistine,  are  not  the  less  admirable.  In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the 
works  produced  by  Raphael  during  his  Roman  period,  the  traveller 
should  chiefly  direct  his  attention  to  the  master’s  frescoes.  The 
Stanze  in  the  Vatican,  the  programme  for  which  was  obviously 
changed  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  Tapestry, 
the  Logge,  the  finest  work  of  decorative  art  in  existence,  the  Dome 
\  Mosaics  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (Capp.  Chlgi),  and  the  Qalatea  and 
■  Myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Farnesina  together  constitute  the  treasure  be¬ 
queathed  to  Rome  by  the  genius  of  the  prince  of  painters.  (Farther 
I  particulars  as  to  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  second  vol.  of 
!  this  Handbook.) 

Many,  and  some  of  the  best ,  of  Raphael’s  easel-pictures  of  his 
Roman  period  are  now  beyond  the  Alps.  Italy,  however,  still  pos¬ 
sesses  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  the  most  mundane,  but  most 
charming  of  his  Madonnas  (Pitti),  the  Madonna  dell'  Impannata 
(Pitti),  the  Madonna  col  Divino  Amore  (Naples),  the  Madonna  di 
Foligno  and  the  Transfiguration  (in  the  Vatican),  St.  Cecilia  (Bo¬ 
logna),  and  the  Young  St.  John  (Uffizi).  The  finest  of  his  portraits 
are  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (Uffizi;  a  replica  in  the  Pitti)  and 
Leo  X.  with  two  Cardinals  (Pitti).  Besides  these  works  we  must 
also  mention  his  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (Pitti),  the  so-called  Fornarina, 
Raphael’s  mistress  (in  the  Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome),  and  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  (Pitti ,  No.  245),  which  may  represent  the  same 
original  and  also  recalls  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

After  Raphael’s  death  the  progress  of  art  did  not  merely  come 
to  a  standstill,  but  a  period  of  rapid  Decline  set  in.  The  conquest 
and  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  entirely  paralysed  all  artistic  effort 
for  a  time.  At  first  this  misfortune  proved  a  boon  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Raphael’s  pupils  migrated  from  Rome  to  various  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  Giulio  Romano,  for  example,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  embellished  his  palace  with 
painting.s,  and  designed  the  Palazzo  del  Te  (p.  217),  while  Peeino 
DEL  Vaga  settled  at  Genoa  (Pal.  Doria).  These  offshoots  of  Raphael’s 
school,  however,  soon  languished,  and  ere  long  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Noktheun  Schools  of  Italy  ,  on  the  other  hand  ,  retained 
their  vitality  and  independence  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  At 
Bologna  the  local  style,  modified  by  the  influence  of  Raphael, 
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was  successfully  practised  by  Bart.  Ramenghi  ,  surnamed 
Bagnacavallo  (1484-1542).  Ferrara  boasted  of  Dosso 
Dossi  (1479-1542)  and  Benvenuto  Tisi,  surnamed  Gaeo- 
FALo  (1481-1559).  At  Verona  the  reputation  of  the  school  was 
maintained  by  Gianfranc.  Caroto. 

The  most  important  works  produced  in  Northern  Italy  were  those 
of  Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio  (1494?- 1534),  and  of 
Coiiiti'Gcio  Venetian  masters.  Those  who  visit  Parma  after  Rome 
and  Florence  will  certainly  be  disappointed  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Correggio.  They  will  discover  a  realistic  tendency  in  his 
works ,  and  they  will  observe,  not  only  that  his  treatment  of  space 
(as  in  the  perspective  painting  of  domes)  is  unrefined ,  but  that 
his  individual  figures  possess  little  attraction  beyond  mere  natural 
charms,  and  that  their  want  of  repose  is  apt  to  displease  and  fatigue 
the  eye.  The  fact  is,  that  Correggio  was  not  a  painter  of  allem¬ 
bracing  genius  and  far-reaching  culture ,  but  merely  an  adept  in 
chiaroscuro,  who  left  all  the  other  resources  of  his  art  undeveloped. 

In  examining  the  principal  works  of  the  Venetian  School,  how¬ 
ever,  the  traveller  will  experience  no  such  dissatisfaction.  From  the 
school  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (p.  lii)  emanated  the  greatest  re- 
'sinmoL**  presentatives  of  Venetian  painting  —  Giorgione,  properly 
Barbarelli  (1477-1511),  whose  works  have  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  well  identified,  the  elder  Palma  (1480- 
1528),  and  Tiziano  Vecellio  (1477-1576),  who  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  maintained  his  native  style  at  its  culminating 
point.  These  masters  are  far  from  being  mere  colorists;  nor  do  they 
owe  their  peculiar  attraction  to  local  inspiration  alone.  The  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  and  pleasure  which  they  so  happily  pourtray  is  a  theme 
dictated  by  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  (a  culture  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  Titian,  as  indicated  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
‘divine’  Aretino). ,  Their  serene  and  joyous  characters  often  recall 
some  of  the  ancient  gods ,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  artists 
of  the  Renaissance  had  profited  by  the  revived  study  of  the  antique. 
Properly  to  appreciate  Titian  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  how 
much  of  his  activity  was  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  different 
courts.  His  connection  with  the  family  of  Este  began  at  an  early 
period ;  he  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  the  Gonzagas  at 
Mantua,  and  executed  numerous  pictures  for  them.  Later  he  basked 
in  the  favour  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  natural 
result  of  this  was  that  the  painting  of  portraits  and  of  a  somewhat 
limited  cycle  of  mythological  subjects  engrossed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  talents.  That  Titian’s  genius,  however,  was  by  no 
means  alien  to  religion  and  deep  feeling  in  art,  and  that  his  imagin¬ 
ation  was  as  rich  and  powerful  in  this  field  as  in  pourtraying 
realistic  and  sensually  attractive  forms  of  existence,  is  proved  by 
his  numerous  ecclesiastical  paintings,  of  which  the  finest  are  the 
Pesaro  Madonna  (p.  282),  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  272), 
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the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (p.  259),  and  the  Assumption 
(p.  261)  at  Venice.  The  St.  Peter  Martyr,  another  masterpiece, 
unfortunately  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Owing  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Venetian 
school  was  based,  there  is  no  wide  gulf  between  its  masters  of  the 
highest  and  those  of  secondary  rank ,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
other  Italian  schools ;  and  we  accordingly  And  that  works  by  Lo- 
EBNzo  Lotto,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  Bonipazios,  Pordenonb, 
Paris  Bordone  ,  and  Jacopo  Tintoretto  frequently  vie  in  beauty 
with  those  of  the  more  renowned  chiefs  of  their  school.  Even 
Paolo  Caliari,  siirnamed  Veronese  (1528-88),  the  last  great 
master  of  his  school ,  shows  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  approaching 
period  of  decline ,  but  continues  to  delight  the  beholder  with  his 
delicate  silvery  tints  and  the  spirit  and  richness  of  his  compositions 
(comp.  p.  242). 

Correggio,  as  well  as  subsequent  Venetian  masters,  were  fre¬ 
quently  taken  as  models  by  the  Italian  painters  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  could  not  fail  to  be  de-  ^  ^  ^ 

tected  even  by  the  amateur,  if  the  entire  post-Raphaelite  decluie.^ 
period  were  not  usually  overlooked.  Those,  however,  who 
make  the  great  cinquecentists  their  principal  study  will  doubtless 
be  loth  to  examine  the  works  of  their  successors.  Magniflcent  de¬ 
corative  works  are  occasionally  encountered,  but  the  taste  is 
offended  by  the  undisguised  love  of  pomp  and  superficial  man¬ 
nerism  which  they  generally  display.  Artists  no  longer  ear¬ 
nestly  identify  themselves  with  the  ideas  they  embody ;  they 
mechanically  reproduce  the  customary  themes,  they  lose  the  desire, 
and  Anally  the  ability  to  compose  independently.  They  are,  more¬ 
over,  deficient  in  taste  for  beauty  of  form,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  most  attractive  when  most  simple  and  natural.  Their  technical 
skill  is  not  the  result  of  mature  experience,  slowly  acquired  and 
justly  valued  :  they  came  into  easy  possession  of  great  resources  of 
art,  which  they  frivolously  and  unworthily  squander.  The  quaint, 
the  extravagant,  the  piquant  alone  stimulates  their  taste ;  rapidity, 
not  excellence  of  workmanship,  is  their  aim.  Abundant  specimens 
of  this  mannerism,  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Zuccaro,  d’Arpino, 
Tempesta,  and  others,  are  encountered  at  Rome  and  Florence 
(cupola  of  the  cathedral).  The  fact  that  several  works  of  this 
class  produce  a  less  unfavourable  impression  does  not  alter  their 
general  position ,  as  it  is  not  want  of  talent  so  much  as  of  con¬ 
scientiousness  which  is  attributed  to  these  artists. 

The  condition  of  Italian  art,  that  of  painting  at  least,  improved 
to  some  extent  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  when  there 
was  a  kind  of  second  efflorescence,  known  in  the  schools  as 
the  ‘revival  of  good  taste’,  which  is  said  to  have  chiefly 
manifested  itself  in  two  directions ,  the  eclectic  and  the  na¬ 
turalistic.  But  these  are  terms  of  little  or  no  moment  in  the  study 
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of  art,  and  the  amateur  had  better  disregard  them.  This  period  of  art 
also  should  he  studied  historically.  The  principal  architectural  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  17th  century  are  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  -which 
unquestionahly  produce  a  most  imposing  effect;  hut  the  historical 
enquirer  -will  not  easily  he  dazzled  hy  their  meretricious  magni¬ 
ficence.  He  will  perceive  the  absence  of  organic  forms  and  the 
impropriety  of  combining  totally  different  styles,  and  he  will  steel 
himself  against  the  gorgeous,  hut  monotonous  attractions  of  the 
paintings  and  other  works  of  the  same  period.  The  bright  Renais¬ 
sance  is  extinct,  simple  pleasure  in  the  natural  and  human  is  ob¬ 
literated.  A  gradual  change  in  the  views  of  the  Italian  public  and 
in  the  position  of  the  church  did  not  fail  to  infiuence  the  tendencies 
of  art,  and  in  the  17th  century  artists  again  devoted  their  energies 
more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Devotional  pictures 
now  became  more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sensual,  natural¬ 
istic  elemeTit  gained  ground.  At  one  time  it  veils  itself  in  beauty 
of  form,  at  another  it  is  manifested  in  the  representation  of  volup¬ 
tuous  and  passionate  emotions  ;  classic  dignity  and  noble  symmetry 
are  never  attained.  CnrsT.  AjclokTs  Judith  (p.  464)  should  be 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  Titian,  and  the  frescoes  of  Annibale 
Caebacci  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese  with  Raphael’s  ceiling-paintings  in 
the  Farnesina,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  may  be  clearly  understood;  and  the  enquirer  will  be 
still  farther  aided  by  consulting  the  coeval  Italian  poetry ,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  development  of  the  lyric  drama  or  opera.  The  poetry  of 
the  period  thus  furnishes  a  key  to  the  mythological  representations 
of  the  School  of  the  Carracci.  Gems  of  art,  however,  were  not  un- 
frequently  produced  during  the  17th  century,  and  many  of  the  frescoes 
of  this  period  are  admirable,  such  as  those  by  Guido  Rbni  and 
Domenichino  at  Rome.  Beautiful  oil-paintings  by  various  masters 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Italian  galleries.  Besides  the  public  col¬ 
lections  of  Bologna,  Naples,  and  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  the 
private  galleries  of  Rome  are  of  great  importance.  The  so-called 
gallery-pieces,  figures  and  scenes  designated  by  imposing  titles,  and 
painted  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  17th  century,  were  readily  re¬ 
ceived,  and  indeed  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  most  of  which  owe  their  origin  and  decoration  to  that 
age.  This  retreat  of  art  to  the  privacy  of  the  apartments  of  the  great 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  universal  withdrawal  of  the 
Italians  from  public  life.  Artists,  too,  henceforth  occupy  an  isolated 
position,  unchecked  by  public  opinion,  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
amateurs ,  and  themselves  inclined  to  an  arbitrary  deportment. 
Several  qualities,  however  ,  still  exist  of  which  Italian  artists  are 
never  entirely  divested ;  they  retain  a  certain  address  in  the 
arrangement  of  figures,  they  preserve  their  reputation  as  ingenious 
decorators,  and  understand  the  art  of  occasionally  imparting  an 
ideal  impress  to  their  pictures;  even  down  to  a  late  period  in  the 
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18tli  century  they  excel  in  effects  of  colour,  and  by  devoting 
I  attention  to  the  province  of  genre  and  landscape-painting  they  may 
boast  of  having  extended  the  sphere  of  their  native  art.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  ancient  ideals ,  that  they  are  incapable  of  new  and 
earnest  tasks.  They  breathe  a  close,  academic  atmosphere,  they 
no  longer  labour  like  their  predecessors  in  an  independent  and 
healthy  sphere,  and  their  productions  are  therefore  devoid  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  permanent  interest. 

This  slight  outline  of  the  decline  of  Italian  art  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  our  brief  and  imperfect  historical  sketch,  which,  be 
it  again  observed,  is  designed  merely  to  guide  the  eye  of  the 
enlightened  traveller,  and  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  independent 
discrimination  and  research. 
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Among  the  best  works  on  Italian  art  are  Morelli's  Italian  Paint¬ 
ers;  Crowe  iS'  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  and  History 
of  Painting  in  North  Italy;  Kugler’s  Handbook  of  Painting  (new 
edit,  by  Sir  H.  Layard);  Mrs.  Jameson's  Lives  of  the  Italian  Paint¬ 
ers;  the  various  writings  of  Pr.  Jean  Paul  Richter;  and  the  works 
of  Mr.  P.  C.  Perkins  on  Italian  Sculpture.  A  convenient  and  trust¬ 
worthy  manual  for  the  traveller  in  Italy  is  BurckhardC s  Cicerone 
(translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clougli). 


I.  Routes  to  Italy.^ 


1.  From  Paris  ('(Jeneua^  to  Turin  by  Mont  Ceiiis  ....  1 

From  Geneva  to  Cuioz .  1 

2.  From  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Domodossola  ....  3 

3.  From  Lucerne  to  Lugano,  Chiasso,  and  Como  (Milan). 

St.  Gotthard  Railway .  4 

4.  From  Coire  to  Colico  over  the  Spliigen . 13 

5.  From  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner . 15 

From  Trent  to  Bassano  by  the  Val  Sugana .  18 

From  Mori  to  Riva .  18 

6.  From  Vienna  to  Venice  via  Pontebba . 19 


1.  From  Paris  (Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenis. 

498  M.  Rai  wav  in  22-30>/2  hrs.  (fare.«  98  fr.  80,  73  fr.  55,  53  fr.  30c.). 

From  Par's  to  (348  M.)  Cuioz  (774  ft.;  Hotel  FoUiet;  *RaU. 
Restaurant),  the  .iunction  of  the  Geneva  line,  see  Baedeker’s  North¬ 
ern  France  and  Baedeker’s  Southern  France. 

FitoM  Geneva  to  Culoz,  il'/j  Jl.,  railway  in  IVi-SVs  hrs.  (fares  8fr.  10, 
6fr.,  4fr.  45c.).  The  line  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura  Mts.  Beyond  (14  M.)  CoUonges,  the  Rhone  flows  through 
a  narrow  rocky  valley,  confined  between  the  Jura  and  Mont  Vonache 
and  commanded  by  the  Fort  de  VFctuse,  which  rises  far  above  on  the 
right.  The  line  quits  the  defile  by  the  long  Tunnel  du  Crido  (2V3  M.) 
crosses  the  grand  Val.terine  Viaduct  (275  yds.  long  and  170  ft.  high),  and' 
reaches  (2072  M.)  Bellegarde  (Postc),  at  the  influx  of  the  Valserine  into  the 
Rhone  (French  custom-house  examination).  —  dl'/a  M.  Culoz. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rhone,  and  at  stat.  Chindrieux  reaches  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lnc  du  Bourget  (746  ft.),  10  M.  in  length,  3  M.  in 
breadth,  the  E.  bank  of  which  it  follows.  On  the  opposite  bank  is 
I  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hautecomhe. 

363  M.  Aix-les-Bains  (850  ft.;  Grand  Hotel  d’Aix;  Hotel 
Venat;  Grand  Hotel  de  I'Europe;  Grand  Hotel  du  Nord ;  Hotel  Guil- 
,  land  et  de  la  Paste,  less  expensive ;  and  many  others),  the  Aquae 
Allohrogum  or  Aquae  Gratianae  of  the  Romans,  is  a  celebrated 
watering-place  with  6300  inhab.,  possessing  sulphur-springs  (113° 
Fahr.).  In  the  place  in  front  of  the  Etablissement  Thermal  rises  the 
I  Arch  of  Campanus.  a  Roman  tomb  of  the  3rd  or  4th  cent.,  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  triumphal  arch. 

370m.  Chambery  (880  ft.;  Hotel  de  France  ;  Hotel  du  Commerce; 
Hotel  des  Princes),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Leisse,  with  20,900 
inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Savoy,  and  an  archi- 
episcopal  see. 

377  M.  Chignin-les-Marches.  —  380  M.  Montmilian  ft.; 
Buffet).  The  ancient  castle  was  long  the  bulwark  of  Savoy  against 
France  until  its  destruction  in  1705  by  Louis  XIV.  The  train  con- 
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timics  to  ascend  the  valley  of  tlie  382Y.2  M.  Cruet.  —  385  M. 

St.  Pierre  d’Albigny  (BuiTet) ,  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to 
Albertville  and  (32  M.)  Moutiers-en-Tarentaise  (p.  43) ;  the  town 
lies  opposite  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
—  Near  (388  M.)  Chamousset  the  line  turns  to  the  right ,  and 
traverses  the  valley  of  the  Arc  (Vallee  de  Maurienne),  which  here 
joins  the  Isere.  393  M.  Aiguebelle ;  413  M.  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  ; 
421  M.  St.  Michel  (2330  ft.).  The  train  crosses  the  Arc  several 
times.  Numerous  tunnels.  —  427  M.  La  Praz  (3135  ft.). 

431  M.  Modane  (3495  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant,  ddj.  with  wine 
4  fr.  ;  Hotel  International,  R.  3,  B.  I1/2  ft-)  seat  of  the  French 
and  Italian  custom-house  authorities  (change  carriages). 

The  train  (view  to  the  right)  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the 
village,  and  passing  through  two  short  tunnels,  enters  the  great 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  by  which  the  Col  de  Frejus  (8470  ft.)  is  pene¬ 
trated  in  a  S.E.  direction,  though  the  name  is  derived  from  the  old 
Mont  Cenis  road,  which  crosses  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  17  M.  to  theE. 

The  tunnel  CP/i  M.  in  length;  N.  entrance  3800  ft.,  S.  entrance  4160  ft. 
above  the  sea-level;  height  in  the  centre  4245  ft.,  depth  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mountain  4000  ft.)  was  completed  in  1861-1870  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  engineers  Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni  at  a 
total  cost  of  75,000, OOOfr.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide,  19  ft.  high,  and  has 
two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  lighted  by  lanterns  placed  at  intervals  of  600 
metres,  and  the  distances  are  given  in  kilometres.  The  transit  occupies 
25-30  minutes.  Travellers  arc  warned  not  to  protrude  their  heads  or  arms 
from  the  carriage-windows  during  the  transit,  and  are  also  recommended 
to  keep  the  windows  shut. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  5  M.  from  the  frontier,  is  (445  M.) 
Bardonnecchia  (4125  ft.),  the  first  Italian  station.  The  best  views 
are  now  to  the  left.  Two  tunnels.  Stat.  Beaulard.  Near  stat.  Oulx 
(3500  ft.),  the  Roman  Villa  Martis,  the  line  enters  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia.  Beyond  a  bridge  and  two  tunnels  is 
(446  M.)  Salbertrand  (3303  ft.).  The  river  is  again  crossed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  next  station,  nine  tunnels  are  traversed.  To  the  left,  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  small 
town  of  Exilles,  with  the  frontier  fortress  of  that  name;  farther  on, 
a  fine  waterfall.  —  461i/’2  M-  Chiomonte,  or  Chaumont  (2525  ft.). 
Then  several  tunnels  and  aqueducts.  The  valley  contracts  and 
forms  a  wild  gorge  (Le  Oorgie),  of  which  beautiful  views  are 
obtained ,  with  the  Mont  Cenis  road  winding  up  the  hill  on  the 
farther  side,  and  the  Roche  Melon  (11,604  ft.),  the  Roche  Michel, 
and  other  peaks  towering  above  it.  When  the  valley  expands,  Susa, 
with  its  Roman  triumphal  arch,  comes  in  sight  on  the  left  (see 
p.  48).  —  466Y2  M.  Meana  (1950  ft.),  1  M.  from  Susa,  lies  325  ft. 
higher  than  the  latter.  Three  tunnels.  The  train  then  descends 
through  beautiful  chestnut  woods,  and  crosses  the  Dora.  —  471  M. 
Bussoleno  (1425  ft.),  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Susa  de¬ 
scribed  at  p.  48. 

At  (476  M.)  Borgone  the  Dora  is  crossed.  479  M.  S.  Antonino 
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481  M.  Condove.  —  483  M.  S.  Ainlrogio  (1160  ft.),  high  above 
which,  on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the  right,  rises  the  abbey  of  La 
Sagra  di  S.  Michele  (3110  ft.),  remarkable  for  its  tombs  which  con¬ 
vert  dead  bodies  into  natural  mummies.  At  (486  M.)  Avigliana, 
with  a  large  dynamite  factory,  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain. 
487  M.  Rosta;  490  M.  Alpignano ;  4921/2  M.  Collegno.  —  498  M. 
Turin,  see  p.  25. 

2.  From  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Bomodossola. 

41  M.  Diligence  from  Brig  over  the  Simplon  to  Domndossola  twice 
daily  in  summer  in  8^4  hrs.  (in  the  reverse  direction  O’/a  hrs. ;  fare  16  fr.  5, 
coupd  19  fr.  40  c.).  Luggage  for  the  morning  diligence  must  be  delivered 
the  night  before.  Extra  Post  with  two  horses  88  fr.  40  c.  Private  car¬ 
riage  hired  at  the  Brig  hotels,  with  one  horse  45,  two  horses  80-00  fr. 

Brig,  French  Brigue  (2245  ft. ;  Hotel  des  Couronnes  et  Paste ; 
Angleterre ,  and  others ;  Railway  Restaurant) ,  a  well-built  little 
town,  with  a  turreted  chateau  ,  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (see 
Baedeker's  Switzerland),  and  the  beginning  of  the  Simplon  Route, 

!  constructed  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1800-1806,  which  here  quits 
1  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  ascends  in  numerous  windings, 
j  9  M.  Berisal  (5005  ft.),  the  Third  Refuge  (Hotel  de  la  Poste). 
,  Above  the  Fourth  Refuge  (5645  ft.)  a  retrospect  is  obtained  in 
!  clear  weather  of  the  Bernese  Alps  to  the  N.,  from  which  the  Aletsch 

*  Glacier  descends.  The  part  of  the  road  between  the  Fifth  Refuge 
(6345  ft.)  and  the  culminating  point  is  protected  from  avalanches 

)  by  several  galleries.  From  the  Sixth  Refuge  (6540  ft.)  a  splendid 

*  final  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Rhone  Valley. 

'  Beyond  the  summit  of  the  Simplon  Pass  (6590  ft.)  is  the  Hos- 
^  pice  (accommodation),  a  spacious  building  674  M.  from  Bdrisal. 

*  A  broad  valley,  bounded  by  snow-capped  heights  and  glaciers,  forms 
■  the  highest  portion  of  the  pass.  The  Raut  Glacier  is  conspicuous 

on  the  mountains  to  the  S. ;  to  the  E.  rises  the  Monte  Leone 
“](1 1,660  ft.). 

’■  21  M.  Simplon,  Ger.  Sirnpeln,  Ital.  Sempione  (4855ft.;  Poste, 

)'  R.,  L.,  &  A.  37-2  fr- j  Hotel  Fletschhom).  The  road  now  describes  a 
long  curve  to  the  S.,  which  pedestrians  may  cut  off  by  a  rough  path. 
A.t  the  Algaby  Gallery  begins  the  wild  and  grand  *Ravine  of  Gondo. 
4t  the  end  of  the  last  and  longest  of  the  cuttings  by  which  the  road 
penetrates  the  rocks  the  Fressinone  (or  Alpienbach)  forms  a  fine 
“1  svatcrfall,  which  is  crossed  by  a  slender  bridge  ;  on  both  sides  the 
-ocks  tower  to  a  dizzy  height,  presenting  a  most  imposing  picture. 
^1'  Gondo  (2815  ft.)  is  the  last  Swiss  village  ;  7-2  M.  beyond  it  is  the 
I  talian  boundary-column,  and  74  M-  farther  is  N.  Marco,  the  first 
'  [talian  village. 

*■  30  M.  Iselle  (2155  ft.;  Posla)  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  custom- 

louse.  The  valley ,  although  now  less  wild ,  continues  to  be  ex 
remely  picturesque.  It  unites  with  the  broad  and. fertile  valley  0 

^  * 
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the  Tosa  (  Val  Antigorio)  at  the  bridge  of  Crevola,  100  ft.  in  height, 
below  which  it  is  called  the  Val  d'Ossola.  The  scenery  now  assumes 
a  distinctly  Italian  character. 

41  M.  Domodossola  (906  ft. ;  Hotel  de  la  Ville  et  Paste,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  4-41/2.  D-  4-5  fr.;  Hotel  d’Espagne ,  well  spoken  of;  Albergo 
Nazionule;  Corona  Orossa;  Pesce,  unpretending),  the  ancient  Os- 
cela,  a  small  town  with  2200  inhab.  ,  beautifully  situated.  The 
Palazzo  Silva  (16th  cent.)  contains  a  small  museum.  The  Calvary 
Hill,  1/2  hr.  to  the  S.,  commands  a  superb  view. 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  Bognanco  (2083  ft.),  the  chief  place  of  the 
valley  of  that  name,  with  mineral  springs  and  a  hydropathic  establishment. 

Railway  from  Domodossola  to  Gravellona  (for  Pallanza  and 
Stresa)  and  to  Novara,  see  R.  26. 

3.  From  Lucerne  to  Lugano,  Chiasso,  and  Como 
(Milan),  St.  Gotthard  Hallway. 

Railway  to  (144  M.)  Chiasso  in  G-S'A  hrs.  (fares  32  fr.,  22  fr.  40  c., 
IG  fr.  i  through-fares  to  Milan ,  177  M. ,  36  fr.  70,  25  fr.  65,  17  fr.  65  c. ; 
sleeping  compartment  11  fr.  80  c.  extra).  —  A  table-d’hote  dinner  (31/2  fr. 
includ.  wine)  for  passengers  by  the  day-express  is  provided  at  Goeschenen, 
where  the  traveller  should  he  careful  to  avoid  an  involuntary  change  of 
carriages,  or  even  of  trains.  Finest  views  from  Lucerne  to  Fltielen  to 
the  right,  from  Fliielen  to  Goeschenen  to  the  left,  and  from  Airolo  to 
Bellinzona  to  the  right. 

The  *St.  Gotthard  Railway,  constructed  in  1872-82,  at  a  total  cost  of 
238  million  francs,  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engineering  enterprises 
of  modern  times.  The  highest  point  of  the  railway  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  tunnel  and  is  3787  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  maximum 
gradient  is  1 : 4,  the  shortest  curve-radius  330  yds.  The  inclines  have  partly 
been  surmounted  by  large  spiral  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  four  on  the  S.  In  all  the  railway  has  56 
tunnels  (with  an  aggregate  length  of  25  M.),  32  large  bridges,  24  minor 
bridges,  and  10  viaducts.  The  great  tunnel  alone  cost  nearly  57  million 
francs.  Louit  Favre,  the  engineer,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  tunnel  on  July 
19th,  879. 

The  '‘Steamboat  Voyage  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  from  Lucerne  to 
Fliielen  is  much  pleasanter  than  the  railway  journey,  and  is  recommended 
to  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Comp.  Baedeker's  Switzerland. 

Luceme.  —  Schweizekhof& LuzernekHof;  hotel  National;  Bead- 
KiVAGE;  Eorope  ;  Angleterke;  Cygne  ;  Hotel  du  Eigi;  all  on  the  lake; 
the  first-named  are  on  a  large  scale.  Hotel  dd  Lac  and  St.  Gotthard,  both 
near  the  station.  Balances,  on  the  Reuss.  —  Engel,  Adler,  Biessli, 
PosTE,  Mohr,  all  unpretending. 

Lucerne  (1437  ft.) ,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name  ,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Reuss  from  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  The  celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  designed  by  Thorvald¬ 
sen,  lies  1/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Schweizerhof-Quai.  The  best  view 
is  obtained  from  the  Giitsch  (1722  ft.),  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
town,  3/4  M.  from  the  station  (wire-rope  railway  in  3  min.). 

The  railway  leads  via  (11  M.)  Rothkreuz,  junction  of  the  line  to 
Zurich,  skirts  the  Lake  ofZug,  and  beyond  (25  M.)  Brunnen  reaches 
the  *Vrner  See  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  along  the  banks  of 
which  it  runs  through  a  succession  of  tunnels,  some  of  great  length. 
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Beyond  (36  M.)  Fluelen  (1435  ft.  ;  Kreuz,  Adler,  etc.)  the  train  as¬ 
cends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Reuse,  via  (38  M.)  Altdorfa.ni  (41t/2  M.) 
Erst/eld,  where  a  heavier  locomotive  is  attached  to  the  train. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  railway  begins  at  (45  M.)  Am- 
steg  (1760  ft.).  Immediately  beyond  the  station  the  train  pierces  a 
projecting  rock  by  means  of  the  Windgelle  Tunnel,  crosses  the  Ker- 
slelenbach  by  an  imposing  bridge ,  and  is  then  carried  through  the 
slope  of  the  Bristenstock  by  means  of  two  tunnels,  and  across  the 
Reuss  by  an  iron  bridge  256  ft.  high.  We  now  follow  the  left  bank 
of  the  picturesque  Reuss  valley,  traversing  the  Insrhi  Tunnel  and 
crossing  the  Inschialpbach,  cross  the  Zrnggenthal  by  means  of  a 
viaduct,  and  skirt  the  mountain  through  three  tunnels  and  a  long 
cutting  and  over  a  viaduct. 

Beyond  (50  M.)  Ourtnellen  (2300  ft.)  the  train  crosses  the  Oor- 
neren-Bach  and  the  Haegrigen-Bach  and  enters  the  Pfaffensprung 
Loop  Tunnel  (1635  yds.).  On  emerging  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  115  ft.  above  the  lower,  the  train  proceeds  through 
three  shorter  tunnels  and  over  several  bridges ,  and  beyond  the 
Wallinger  Loop  Tunnel  (1199  yds.  long;  76  ft.  of  ascent)  again 
crosses  the  Reuss  and  penetrates  another  tunnel  to  • — 

55  M.  Wasen  (3055  ft.),  a  considerable  village  with  a  loftily 
situated  church,  commanding  an  admirable  survey  of  the  bold  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  railway.  The  imposing  Middle  Meienreuss  Bridge 
(260  ft.  high),  a  short  tunnel,  and  the  Ijeggistein  Loop  Tunnel 
( 1204  yds.  long,  82  ft.  of  ascent)  now  carry  us  to  the  third  or  Upper 
Meienreuss  Bridge  (148  ft.  high),  grandly  situated.  We  then 
pass  through  the  short  Meienkreuz  Tunnel  and  obtain  a  view  of  the 
windings  just  traversed.  Opposite  rises  the  Rienzer  Stock  (9785  ft.). 
We  next  cross  two  fine  bridges,  penetrate  the  Naxberg  Tunnel  (1  M. 
long ;  ascent  of  118  ft.),  and  span  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Ooeschenen- 
\Reuss  by  a  bridge  161  ft.  high  (view  of  the  Goeschenen-Thal  to  the 
right,  with  the  beautiful  Dammafirn  in  the  background). 

60  M.  Goeschenen  (3640  ft. ;  *Rail.  Restaurant,  comp.  p.  4). 

Immediately  beyond  the  station  the  train  crosses  the  Gotthard 
Reuss  and  enters  the  groat  *St.  Gotthard  Tunnel,  which  runs  nearly 
due  S.,  5-6000  ft.  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  The 
tunnel  is  16,309  yds.  or  about  9 1/4  M.  in  length,  28  ft.  wide,  and 
21  ft.  high.  It  is  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  is  lined  with 
masonry  throughout.  Express  trains  take  16  min.  to  pass  through 
die  tunnel,  slow  trains  25  min. ;  lanterns  are  placed  on  each  side 
)f  the  tunnel  at  intervals  of  1000  metres,  numbered  r  to  xv,  the 
iven  numbers  being  on  the  right  side  and  the  uneven  on  the  left.  — 
\.t  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  the  right,  are  some  new  fortifications. 

70  M.  Airblo  (3755  ft.),  in  the  upper  Ticino  Valley  (Valle  Le- 
<enlinaj.  The  scenery  here  still  retains  quite  an  Alpine  character. 

Beyond  Airolo  the  train  crosses  the  Ticino,  which  descends  from 
he  Val  Bedretto  opening  to  the  right,  passes  through  the  Slalvedrn 
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Tunnel  (about  M.  long),  and  enters  tbe  Siretlo  di  Stalvedro. 
On  the  left  hank  of  the  Tioino  the  high-road  runs  through  four 
rock-cuttings.  The  valley  expands  near  (73  M.)  Ambri-Piotta.  To 
the  left  lies  Quinto.  Beyond  (76  M.)  Rodi-Fiesso  (3100  ft.)  the 
Monte  Piottino  projects  into  the  valley  on  the  N.  The  Ticino  has 
■worn  a  course  for  itself  through  the  mountain,  and  descends  the 
gloomy  gorge  in  a  series  of  waterfalls.  The  railway  crosses  the  Ti¬ 
cino,  passes  through  two  short  tunnels,  and  enters  the  FreggioLoop 
Tunnel  (i  M.  in  length),  from  which  we  emerge,  T18  ft.  lower,  in 
the  Piottino  Gorge.  We  again  cross  the  Ticino  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  scenery,  and  then  thread  two  short  tunnels,  tliePrato  Loop 
Tunnel  (1  M.  long;  111  ft.  of  descent),  and  another  short  tunnel, 
heyond  which  we  enjoy  a  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Faido. 
Crossing  the  Ticino  and  going  through  another  tunnel,  we  reach  — 
82 M.  Faido  (2485  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Leventina,  thoroughly 
Italian  in  character.  On  the  right  the  Piumogna  descends  in  a: 
line  waterfall. 

The  train  now  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino ,  traversing 
a  beautiful  district,  richly  wooded  with  walnut  and  chestnut  trees. 
To  the  right  lies  Chiggiogna,  with  an  old  church.  Near  (86  M.) 
Lavorgo  the  Cribiasca  forms  a  line  waterfall  on  the  right.  Farther 
on,  the  Ticino  forces  its  way  through  the  picturesqueBiasc/iina  Ra¬ 
vine  to  a  lower  region  of  the  valley.  The  railway  descends  about 
300  ft.  on  the  left  bank  by  means  of  two  loop-tunnels ,  one  below 
the  other  in  corkscrew  fashion :  viz.  the  Pianotondo  Loop  Tunnel 
(nearly  1  M.  long;  115  ft.  of  descent),  beyond  a  short  tunnel  and 
a  viaduct,  and  the  Travi  Loop  Tunnel  (nearly  1  M.  long  ;  118  ft.  of! 
descent),  beyond  another  short  tunnel  and  viaduct.  The  train  has! 
now  reached  the  lower  zone  of  the  Valle  Leventina,  and  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  Ticino  on  either  side  of  (90  M.)  Oiornico  (1480  ft.). 
On  the  right  is  the  pretty  fall  of  the  Cramosina.  94  M.  Bodio 
(1090  ft.).  Beyond  Polleggio,  the  Lrenno  descends  from  the  Val 
Blenio  on  the  left,  and  is  crossed  by  a  double  bridge.  The  valley 
of  the  Ticino  now  expands  and  takes  the  name  of  Riviera.  Luxuriant 
vines,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  mulberries,  and  flg-trees  remind  the' 
traveller  of  his  proximity  to  ‘the  garden  of  the  earth,  fair  Italy’.  , 
97 M.  Biasca  (970  ft. ;  Rail. Restaurant),  with  an  old  Romanesquq 
church  on  a  hill.  From  the  station  a  series  of  oratories  ascends  to  the 
Pelronilla  Chapel,  near  which  is  the  pretty  FrodaoxSt.  Petr onilla  Fall 
The  train  proceeds  in  the  valley  of  the  Ticino,  here  divided 
into  many  arms.  It  passes  through  two  tunnels.  101  M.  Osognc 
(870  ft.).  —  105  M.  Claro  (830  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  Pizzo  d 
Claro  (8920  ft.),  with  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  on  the  hillside. 
Beyond  (107  M.)  Castione  the  train  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Fcii 
Mesocco  and  crosses  the  Moesa.  The  train  then  passes  through  S 
tunnel,  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  maguiflcent  view  of  Bellinzonai 
109  M.  Bellinzona  (760  ft.;  Railway  Restaurant;  Hot. -Pens 
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Suisse  et  de  la  Poste;  Cervo ;  Alhergo-Ristcrante  Ferrari),  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  with  3300  inhab.,  is  the  junction  for 
Locarno  (p.  161)  and  Luino  (p.  163).  Above  it  rise  three  pictur¬ 
esque  castles:  the  Castello  Grande,  on  an  isolated  hill  to  the  W., 
the  Castello  di  Mezzo,  and  the  Castello  Corbario  to  the  E. 

The  railway  to  Lugano  and  Milan  passes  through  a  tunnel 
(300  yds.)  below  the  Castello  di  Mezzo.  At  (111  M.)  Giubiasco 
the  railways  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (see  pp.  57,  161)  diverge  to 
the  right.  Our  line  approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Camo- 
rino  ,  and  ascends  the  slopes  of  Monte  Cenere  through  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees.  S.  Antonio  lies  below  on  the  right;  then  Cadenazzo 
(p.  57).  Two  tunnels.  *View  of  the  Ticino  Valley  and  the  influx 
of  the  Ticino  into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  improving  as  we  ascend.  The 
train  then  penetrates  the  Monte  Cenere  by  means  of  a  curved 
tunnel  (1  M.  long),  1435  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  about  370  ft. 
below  the  summit  of  the  pass.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  in  a 
sequestered  valley,  lies  (II8I/2  M.)  Rivera-Bironieo  (1420  ft. ).  '1  lie 
train  then  skirts  the  Leguana,  which  soon  unites  with  the  Vedeggio, 
a  stream  descending  from  Mte.  Carnogh'e  (p.  11),  to  form  tlie  Agno. 
Short  tunnel.  124M.  3' auerne  (1 130 ft. ).  Beyond  I.amone  (1033  ft.) 
the  train  quits  the  Agno  and  threads  a  final  tunnel. 

128  M.  Lugano.  —  The  Kailway  Station  (1110ft.;  PI.  C,  2;  ’^Restau¬ 
rant)  lies  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  of  which  as  well  as  of  the  lake  it 
commands  a  line  view.  Besides  the  road  there  are  a  shorter  footpath  and 
a  Cable  inAiiviAT  (Funicolare;  comp.  PI.  C,  2,  3),  to  the  right  of  the  e.xit 
from  the  station  (fares  up  40  or  20  c.,  down  20  or  10  c.);  but  travellers 
:  with  heavy  luggage  will  find  a  cab  or  a  hotel  omnibus  more  convenient.  — 
The  Steamboats  (to  Porto  Ccresio  and  Ponte  Tresa  and  to  Porle/.za,  see 
p.  155;  to  Capolago,  on  the  Generoso  Railway,  see  p.  12)  have  three  piers: 
Lugano-Cittit,  at  the  Piazza  Giardino  (PI.  1),  3),  Lugauo-Farco,  near  the 
Hotel  du  Parc  fPl.  C,  4),  and  Lugano-Paradito  (PI.  B,  61,  for  Paradiso  and 
the  Mte.  S.  Salvatore. 

Hotels  (the  chief  of  which  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains  and 
.steamer.s).  On  the  lake:  “Hotel  nu  Parc  (PI.  a;  B,  C,  4),  in  an  old  mon¬ 
astery,  with  shady  garden  (band  twice  a  day)  and  the  dependances  of  Bel¬ 
vedere,  Villa  Ceresio,  and  Beau-Bijeur  (PI.  b,  B  4;  the  last,  with  fine 
garden,  alone  open  in  winter),  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  4-6,  B.  I’/e ,  dej.  3,  D.  5, 
omn.  I'/z,  pens.  8-11  fr.;  “GranivHotel  Splendide  (PI.  c;  B,  5),  farther  to 
I  the  S.,  R.  from  3,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  I'/r,  dej.  3Ve.  5,  omn.  IV2,  pens.  9-12  fr. 

I  Hot. -Pens.  Lugano  (PI.  e  ;  C,  3),  with  a  small  garden ;  Hotel  Garni  Walter, 
on  the  nuay,  adjoining  the  last,  with  about  50  bedrooms  and  a  restaurant, 
di^j.  2,  D.2>/zfr. ;  Hot.-Restacrant  Americano  (PI.  f;  D,  3),  Piazza  Giar- 
I  dino,  with  a  good  restaurant,  dej.  2V2,  with  wine  3,  D.  d-S'/z,  with  wine 
'  4,  pens.  6  fr.  —  In  the  town:  Hotel-Restaurant  Suisse  (PI.  g;  D,  3),  near 
the  Piazza  Giardino,  well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  ‘Aje-i,  B.  I'/i,  ddj. 

1).  di/'ifr. ;  Pension  Zweifel,  4-5  fr.  —  A'ear  the  Station:  “Hot. -Pens.  Beau- 
KEGARO  (PI.  i;  B,  3),  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  on  the  hill,  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  21/2- 
,  4,  B.  I'/i,  dej.  2V2,  D.  S'/z,  pens.  I'/z-lOfr. ;  “Hotel  St.  Gottharu  (PI.  k; 
C,  3),  R.  272,  L.  'j-t  fr..  A.  60  c.  B.  I'/z,  !>■  4  fr. ;  still  farther  to  the  S., 
Hot. -Pens.  Paskat,  Italian,  well  spoken  of;  “Hotel  Washington  (PI.  d; 
C,  1),  in  a  lofty  and  open  situation  to  the  N.,  R.,  1..,  Si  A.  3-31/.2,  B.  1',.'4, 
dej.  21/2,  H.  incl.  wine  4,  excl.  wine  31/2,  pens.  6-S  fr.  Below  the  station: 
“Hot. -Pens.  Erica  (Pi.  1;  C,  2),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 3,  d^j.  2‘/2,  H.  3'  2  fr. ;  'Hotel 
i)K  LA  ViLLE  Si  Pens.  Bon-jIir  (11.  0;  C,  2),  pen,*.  5-7  fr. ;  lliiTEL  Zurich, 
well  .spoken  of;  Pens.  Inouni,  unpretending.  —  At  Paradiso  (p.  9),  7a 
to  the  S. :  Hut. -Pens.  Reichm.inn  (PI.  n  B,  6),  on  the  lake,  R.,  L.,  Si  A. 
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B.  l'/4,  !)■  3'/2,  pena.  7-9  fr. ;  Hut.  pe  t.’Ours  (Stmifer),  also  on  thelake ; 
“  Hut. -Bens.  San  Salvador  (B],  m  ;  A,  B,  6);  'Bellevue  (Bl.  A,  6),  near  the 
Mte.  Salvatore  station,  pens.  G-S  fr.  —  At  Cassarate  (p.  9).  IM.  to  the  E. 
of  the  pier  of  lAigano-Cittii,  in  a  sheltered  position,  with  a  S.  aspect,  'Pens. 
Villa  Castagnola  (PI.  G,  3|,  with  pretty  garden,  K.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/3-3,  B. 
I'/i,  dej.  2V2,  D.  3'/2.  pens.  GV2-8V2  fr. ;  Pens  Villa  Etoile,  5-G  fr. ;  Pens. 
Villa  du  Midi  (PI.  G,  5),  '/s  21-  farther  on,  B  ,  I..,  &  A.  2,  B.  1,  ddj.  l'/2, 
It.  2,  pens.  41/2-5  fr. ;  Pens.  Villa  Moritz,  on  the  mountain-slope,  5-6  fr., 
the  last  two  well  spoken  uf. 

Beer:  Walter,  see  p.  7  (Munich  heer);  ” AlUicntraiterei  Basel,  Piaz/a 
Giardini,  elegantly  lilted  up;  Deutsches  Brauhaus ,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Piazza  Giardino.  —  Cufi  Centrale,  Piazza  della  Ri forma.  —  Confectioners : 
Jireisler  (Vienna  bakery),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pal.  Civico;  Forster, 
Via  Canova,  at  the  post-oflice. 

Lake  Baths  (PI.  B,  0),  on  the  Paradiso  road  (20  c.,  bo.v  60  c.,  drawers 
and  towel,-!  20  c.).  Warm  Baths  at  Anastasi's,  near  the  Hot.  dn  Parc. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (Pi.  D,  3),  Via  Canova.  —  Physicians,  Dr.  Cornils, 
Dr.  Zbinden.  Dr.  Albrizzi,  Dr.  Cicardi,  Dr.  Beall.  Dentists,  Bailer,  Winzeler. 
—  Booksellers,  Schmid,  Francke,  A  Co.  (Libreria  Dalp),  near  the  post-office. 

Carriage  from  the  Railway  Station  to  the  town  and  vice  versa,  inch 
the  Paradiso  and  the  S,alvatore  railway,  wilh  one  horse,  1  pers.  1,  2  pers. 
I'/zi  3  pers.  2,  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  2,  3-5  pers.  3  fr. ;  same  fares  from 
the  town  to  Cassarafe.  To  Caslagnola  I'/s,  2,  21/2,  3,  or  4  fr. ;  from  the 
St.  Gotthard  or  the  Salvatore  railway-station  to  Cassarate,  I1/2,  2,  21/2,  3, 
4  fr.,  to  Castagnola  2,  21/2  3  4.  5,  6  fr.  ;  toLuino.  one-horse  carr.  12,  twu- 
horse  20  fr. ;  to  Capolago  8  or  14  fr. ;  to  Varese  iG  or  30  fr. ;  driver’s  fee 
10  per  cent  of  the  fare.  Drive  round  the  Mte.  Salvatore  via  Pambio,  Fi- 
gino,  Morcote,  and  Melide  (2'/2  hrs.),  one-horse  carr.  7,  two-horse  12  fr. 

Boat  with  one  rower  (3/4  fr.,  two  rowers  3  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  each 
additional  V2  hr.  Vz  fr-  aod  1  fr-  respectively,  with  fee.  Sail  Boat  3V2  and 
l>/2  fr. 

English  Chapel  adjoining  the  Belvedere  du  Parc  (PI.  C,  4;  see  p.  7; 
English  chaplain  resident  from  May  to  the  end  of  Oct.). 

Lugano  (932  ft.) ,  tLe  largest  and  liusiest  town  in  tlie  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino,  with  7000  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  enjoys  quite  an  Italian  climate  (the 
agave  blooming  here  in  the  open  air).  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place 
for  a  lengthened  stay.  The  winter  temperature  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  Montreux  or  Meran,  from  which  Lugano  is  also  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  comparatively  low  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  therefore  less  stimulating,  and  for  susceptible  constitu¬ 
tions  forms  a  suitable  transition-stag.e  on  the  way  farther  south. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  excessive.  The  environs  possess 
all  the  charms  of  Italian  mountain  scenery;  numerous  villages, 
churches,  chapels,  and  country-seats  are  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  and  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and 
gardens,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  chest¬ 
nuts  and  walnuts  in  the  background.  To  the  S.,  immediately  above 
the  town  ,  rises  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore,  wooded  to  its  summit;  to 
the  E.,  across  the  lake,  is  the  Monte  Caprino,  to  the  left  the  Monte 
lire  and  the  beautiful  Monte  Boglia.  On  the  N.  opens  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Cassarate,  backed  by  a  group  of  mountains  among 
which  the  double  peak  of  Monte  Camoghe  (p.  11)  is  conspicuous. 

A  broad  Quay,  planted  with  trees,  and  frequented  as  an  evening 
promenade ,  stretches  along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  Opposite  the 
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;  steamboat  pier  is  tbe  imposing  Palazzo  Civico  (P\.  0,  3),  with  a 
beautiful  colonnaded  court.  To  the  E.  extends  the  spacious  Piazza 
Giardino,  at  the  harbour,  -with  garden  and  a  meteorological  column. 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  quay  rises  a  small  Fountain  Statue  of  Tell  by 
Vela  (1852). 

The  church  of  N.  Maria  deyli  Angioli  (opposite  ,  adjoining  the 
Hotel  du  Parc),  contains  celebrated  ^Frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini. 

The  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  screen,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  executed  by  Luini,  represents  the  ^Passion  of  Christ.,  and  contains 
several  hundred  figures ,  arranged  according  to  the  antiquated  style  in 
two  rows.  In  the  foreground,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
stand  three  huge  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  perceive  Roman  war¬ 
riors,  the  groups  of  the  holy  women,  and  St.  John,  and  the  e.xecutioners 
casting  lots  for  the  garments.  Above,  on  a  diminished  scale,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  prisoner,  the 
I  Mocking  of  Christ,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  Thomas's  I)n- 
I  belief,  and  the  Ascension,  all  immediately  adjacent.  Although  the  style  of 
I  the  composition  strikes  one  as  old-fashioned,  especially  after  seeing  Leon- 
I  ardo’s  works,  the  eye  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  numerous  beau- 
I  tiful  details.  The  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Rochus,  below,  between  the 
arches,  are  particularly  fine.  To  the  left,  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  hs 
i\\e  Last  Siipp  er,  a  picture  in  three  sections,  formerly  in  the  Lyceum,  and 
in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  right  is  a  fine  Madonna,  two  paintings  on  panel 
by  Luini.  The  sacristan  expects  a  small  fee  (26-30  c). 

j  The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  arcades,  workshops  in  the 
j  open  air,  and  granite-paved  streets,  is  also  quite  Italian  in  its 
I  character.  —  S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  C,  2),  the  principal  church,  on  a 
height  below  the  station,  probably  erected  by  Tommaso  Rodari  at 
the  close  of  the  15th  cent.,  has  a  tastefully  enriched  marble  facade 
in  the  early-Ronaissance  style.  —  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  station 
commands  an  extensive  *View  of  the  town  and  the  lake. 

There  are  various  pleasant  Walks,  well-provided  with  guide- 
posts  and  benches.  To  the  S.,  on  the  high-road  past  the  Hotel  du 
Parc  and  Hotel  Splendide,  through  the  surburb  of  Paradiso  (PI.  A, 

[  11,  6;  Steamboat,  see  p.  7)  and  by  the  foot  of  Mte.  Salvatore,  to  tlie 
I  (I'/t  M-)  headland  of  S.  Martino.  To  Melide,  see  p.  11.  —  From 
f  Paradiso  a  footpath  leads  to  the  right  to  (5  min.)  the  Belvedere, 

\  which  commands  another  fine  view.  —  To  the  W.  by  the  Ponte  Tresa 
road  (PI.  A,  li,  4,  5;  pp.  155-157),  which  diverges  to  the  S.  at 
I  the  Villa  Beaus^jour  (short-cuts  for  walkers),  to  the  (U/j  M-}  ''iH 
I  on  which  lies  the  frequented  Restaurant  du  Jardin.  The  village 
;  of  Sorengo  (1325  ft.)  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right  (fine  view 
from  the  church  ;  to  the  W.  is  the  Lake  of  Muzzano).  A  carriage- 
road  leads  from  the  Restaurant  du  .lardin,  to  the  left,  via  Oentilino, 
to(lY2M.)  the  conspicuous  church  of  N.  ylfiftondio  (1345  ft.),  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  are  several  monuments  by  Vela.  The  walk 
may  be  pleasantly  extended  from  Gentilino  to  Montagnola  and  thence 
back  via  S.  Abbondio  (1  hr.).  — To  the  E.,  from  the  Piazza  Gastello 
(PI.  D,  3),  we  may  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  which  crosses  the 
(Vt  ^0  Cassarate,  to  (3/^  M.)  Cassarate  (I’l.  G,  3),  and  thence 
proceed  by  the  sunny  high-road  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Mte.  Bro 
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to  (1  M.J  Castagnola  (1080  ft.),  -where  we  ohtaiji  a  fine  view  of 
the  Mte.  8.  Salvatore  (good  restaurant  in  the  Villa  Moritz,  p.  8). 
At  No.  227  in  the  Piazza  Gastello  is  the  entrance  to  the  shady 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Oabrtni  (formerly  Ciani,  PI.  D,  E,  3),  with  a 
beautiful  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  (‘La  Desolazione’)  by  Vine. 
Vela  (gardener  ^/2-l  fr.).  —  Erom  Castagnola  a  picturesque  but 
somewhat  fatiguing  footpath  (best  in  the  evening)  leads  to  (3  M.) 
Gandria  (p.  150),  where  some  of  the  steamers  touch.  —  Comp,  tlie 
Map,  p.  145. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  is  the  *Ascknt  op  the  Monte  S.  Sai.- 
VATOKE,  by  cable-railway  (1800  yds,  long),  from  Paradiso  in  25  min.  (fare 
3,  down  2,  relurn-licUet  4fr.).  The  station  (PI.  A,  6^  1245  ft.;  Restaurant, 
dcj.3,  D.  4fr.)  lies  V-*  1^-  from  the  steamboat  giev  Lugano-Paradiso  (steam¬ 
boat  from  Lugano-Citta  in  10  min.,  25  c.).  —  The  railway,  with  an  initial 
gradient  of  17:  100,  crosses  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway,  traverses  a  viaduct 
(UO  yds.  long;  gradient  38:100)  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  reaches 
the  halfway  station  of  Pazzallo  (IGOO  ft.),  where  carriages  are  changed. 
Here  is  the  machine-house  for  the  electric  motor  and  the  steam-engine. 
The  line  now  ascends  over  granite  rock,  at  an  increasing  gradient  (tinally 
60  : 100),  to  the  terminus  (2900  ft. ;  Restaurant).  Thence  we  ascend  on  foot  to 
the  (7  min.)  summit  (Veita)  of  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (2980  ft.),  on  which 
there  is  a  pilgrimage- chapel.  The  ■■'View  embraces  all  the  arms  of  the 
Lake  of  Lugano,  the  mountains  and  their  wooded  slopes,  especially 
those  above  Lugano,  sprinkled  with  numerous  villas.  To  the  E.  above 
Porlezza  is  Monte  Legnone  (p.  163);  K.  above  Lugano  the  double  peak  of 
Monte  Camoghe  (p.  11),  to  the  left  of  this  the  distant  Rheinwald  moun¬ 
tains;  W.  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa,  with  the  Matterhorn  and  other  Alps 
of  the  Valais.  This  view  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  morning 
(panorama  by  Imfeld).  —  Walkers  (from  Lugano  to  the  top  2  hrs.)  pass 
the  Hotel  Bellevue  (comp.  PI.  A,  6)  and  under  the  Gotthard  railway,  and 
follow  the  road  to  (U^  M.)  Pazzallo;  here  they  turn  to  the  E.,  follow¬ 
ing  the  narrow  street  named  ^A1  Monte\  and  farther  on  cro.ss  (12  min.) 
the  funicular  railway. 

The  ascent  of  "Monte  Bre  (3050  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  Lugano,  is  another  easy 
excursion  (2V2-3  hrs.),  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  to  Mte.  S.  Sal¬ 
vatore  (guide  needless  ;  mule  10  fr.).  From  the  Piazza  Gastello  to  the  iron 
bridge  over  the  Cassarate^  see  p.  9.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the 
left,  then  after  about  130  paces  to  the  right,  and  ascend  the  winding  road 
between  low  walls  to  a  large  mill ,  Molinazzo  (PI.  G,  2) ,  where  mules 
may  be  hired.  Farther  on  we  pass  (1  M.)  Viganello  (pension,  see  p.  8), 
and  below  the  hill  crowned  by  the  church  of  Pazzolino  turn  to  the  right 
to  (IV4  M.)  Albonago  (1525  ft.).  Thence  the  road  again  ascends,  partly  be¬ 
tween  walls,  and  among  chestnuts,  figs,  and  vines,  to  hr.)  Aldesago 
(1950  ft.),  on  the  mountain-slope,  the  highest  village  visible  from  Lugano. 
Aldesago  may  also  be  reached  in  3/^-1  hr.  from  Castagnola  (see  above), 
wi^Ruvig liana.  Above  Aldesago  the  path  divides:  both  branches  lead  round 
to  the  {V2-^/4  hr.)  village  of  (2630 ft. ;  2  hrs.  from  Lugano;  Restaurant), 

at  the  back  of  the  hill.  From  the  church  of  Bre  we  ascend  (no  path)  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  mountain  in  1/2  hr.,  either  traversing  the  highest  crest 
of  the  hill  to  the  right,  or  crossing  the  spur  to  the  left,  in  the  direction 
of  Lugano.  The  view  of  the  several  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  Porlezza,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  remarkably 
fine.  Lugano  itself  is  not  vi.sible  from  the  summit,  but  from  the  above- 
mentioned  spur  a  good  view  of  it  may  be  obtained. 

Monte  Caprino,  opposite  Lugano,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  is  much 
frequented  on  holidays  by  the  townspeople,  who  possess  wine-cellars  (can- 
tine)  in  the  numerous  cool  grottoes  by  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
honeycombed.  These  cellars  are  closed  at  sunset.  Good  wine  of  icy  cool¬ 
ness  may  be  obtained  liere(‘Asti’  recommended).  The  garden- restaurant  of 
C'avallinOj  to  the  S.  of  the  Cantine,  has  also  become  a  popular  resort. 
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Close  by  is  a  small  waterfall.  Small  boat  Ibere  and  back  in  2V2  brs., 
including  stay  (fares,  see  p.  8)^  steamboat  on  Sun.  and  holidays.  —  A 
footpath  leads  from  the  Cantine  to  the  top  of  Mte.  Caprino  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  to  the  S.W.  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Colnio  di  Creccio  (4300  ft.), 
which  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  the  Lago  di  Lugano. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  high-road  from  Campione 
(steamboat  station),  past  the  Madonna  delV  Annunziata^  with  16th  cent, 
frescoes,  to  OA  hr.)  Bissone  (steamboat  station)  and  by  the  railway- 
embankment  to  (20  min.)  Melide  (steamboat  and  railway  station^  see 
p.  12).  Thence  in  V2  br.  to  S.  Martino  (p.  9). 

Longer  Excursions:  —  ’’•Monte  Boglia  (49G0  ft.^  4-472  hrs.;  guide 
desirable).  Ascent  hy  Soragno  and  the  Alp  Bolla^  or  from  (p.  10),  l^Abr. 
The  view  is  less  comprehensive  but  more  picturesque  than  that  from  Mte. 
Generoso  (p.  12).  Descent  on  the  E.  side  through  the  grassy  Val  Solda  Vo 
Castella  S.  (steamboat-statiim ;  p.  156)  or  Oria  (p.  156).  —  To 

S.  Bernardo  and  Bigorio  (to  station  Taverne  3V2-4  hrs.).  We  at  first 
follow  field-paths,  leading  over  the  fertile  undulating  district  to  the  N. 
of  Lugano  and  passing  the  villages  of  Massagno.  Savosa^  Porza.,  and  Co- 
mano^  to  (172hr.)  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  (2310  ft.),  situated  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  commanding  a  picturesque  view.  (At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  plateau 
are  the  village  of  Canohbio  and  the  chateau  of  Trevano.)  Thence  (at  first 
following  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  N. ;  no  path)  to  Sala  and  the  (IV4  hr.) 
monastery  of  Bigorio  (2360  ft. ;  refre.shments),  charmingly  situated  on‘  a 
wooded  hill  (the  church  contains  a  Madonna  attributed  to  Guercino  or 
Perino  delVaga).  (A  delightful  walk  may  be  taken  hence,  through  chest¬ 
nut-woods  and  over  pastures,  to  (DAhr.)  the  top  of  Mte.  Bigorio  (3615lt.).] 
From  the  monastery  back  by  (1  M..)  Ponte  Capriasca  (1427  ft.),  with  a  church 
containing  a  good  old  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Sxipper  (best  light 
ll-l),  to  (I'A  M.)  the  railway-station  of  Taverne  (p.  8).  —  Monte  Tamaro 
(6430  ft.;  4  hr.s. ;  guide)  from  Taverne  (p.  7)  or  Bironico  (p.  7),  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  Splendid  view  of  Lago  Maggiore  (in  the  distance),  etc.  —  Monte 
Camoghe  (7300  ft.;  7-8  hrs.  from  Lugano;  guide  from  Colla),  a  fam¬ 
ous  point  of  view,  fatiguing.  Road  via  Canohbio  and  Tesserete^  and 
then  to  the  right,  through  the  Val  Colla,  to  (12  M.;  carr.  in  2V2  hrs.) 
reglia  or  Lower  Colla  (3205  ft.;  "^Osteria  Garzirola).  Thence  (with  guide) 
by  Colla  and  the  Alp  Pietrarossa.,  leaving  the  Mte.  Garzirola  (see  beh)w) 
to  the  left,  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Alp  Sertcna  (5920  ft.)  and  the  (IV2  hr.)  top, 
where  we  enjoy  a  striking  panorama  of  the  Alps  from  Mte.  Rosa  to  the 
Grtler.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  N.,  via  the  alps  of  Jiivolte  ami 
Leveno  and  through  the  Val  Morobbia,  to  Giubiasco  and  (5  hrs.)  Bellinzona 
(p.  6;  Bellinzona-Camoghe  7-8  hrs.).  —  The  ascent  of  Monte  Garzirola 
(6940  ft.),  accomplished  from  Colla  in  3  hrs.,  is  also  recommended.  — 
Pedestrians  will  find  it  to  their  account  to  return  from  the  Val  Colla  to 
Porlezza  over  the  Pass  of  S.  Lucio  (5960  ft  ),  or  to  the  ValSolda  (p.  156), 
either  by  the  Cima  delV  Arabione  (5928  ft.;  views)  or  pa.'it  the  remarkable 
Dolomitic  peaks  of  the  Denti  di  Vecchia. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  light  mountain-carriage 
(16-17  fr.)  via  Bioggio  (1053  ft.)  to  (2hr.s.)  Cademario  (2407  ft.),  whence  the 
carriage  i.s  sent  to  Agno.  From  Cademario  we  ascend  on  foot  to  (2*1  min.) 
San  Bernardo  (2955  ft.;  view  ot  Lago  Maggiore,  etc.).  We  next  proceed 
to  the  Aronno-lseo  road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  Iseo  (1254  ft.),  Cimo, 
Vemate,  and  (2  hrs.)  Agno  (p.  167),  where  we  rejoin  the  carriage.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  (2560  ft.)  lies  near  the  road,  between  Iseo  and  Cimo. 

From  Lugano  to  Capolago,  steamboat  several  times  daily  in  hr., 
in  connection  with  the  Generoso  Railwau,  see  next  page.  Stations:  Cam- 
pione^  Bissone,  Muroggia,  Melano,  and  Capolago. 

.Steamboat  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  in  connection  with  tlie  rail¬ 
ways  to  tlie  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  see  p.  155. 

Fkom  Lugano  to  Ciiiasso  and  Como  (Milan').  The  train  crosses 
the  Tassino  Valley,  hy  meaTis  of  a  viaduct,  120  ft.  l\igh  (charming 
view  to  thu  left),  and  passes  through  the  Paradho  Tinmel  (833  yds.) 
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under  the  N.E.  spur  of  Monte  S,  Salvatore  (p.  10).  It  then  skirts 
the  lake,  with  views  (to  the  left)  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  E. 
bank  and  the  villages  upon  it.  The  village  of  (132  M.)  Melide^ 
11/2  beyond  the  headland  of  S.  Martino  (p.  9),  contains  two 
popular  resorts,  the  Grotto  Demicheli  (restaurant)  and  the  Grotto 
Civelll  (cold  viands).  The  train  and  the  road  then  cross  the  lake 
to  Bissone  by  a  stone  viaduct  1/2  which  sadly  mars  the 

scenery.  At  each  end  there  is  an  arch  for  the  passage  of  boats. 
Pleasant  views  in  botli  directions.  Two  tunnels.  Tlien  (134  M.) 
Marotjijia  (Elvezia),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Mte.  Qeneroso ;  continuous 
view  of  the  lake  on  the  right. 

I3G1/2  M.  Capolago  C^'Hoi.-Pens,  du  Lac^  with  garden  and 
electric  light,  R.  2,  pens.  6-9  fr. ;  Bujfti)^  at  the  head  of  the  S.E. 
arm  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  the  Generoso  Railway  (steamboat 
from  Lugano,  see  p.  11). 

Keom  Capolago  to  thk  Top  of  Monte  Generoso,  rack-and-pinion  rail¬ 
way  (generally  running  from  April  iOth  to  Oct.  15th)  in  lV4lir.  (fare7V2 fr., 
return-fare  lOfr.).  The  trains  start  from  the sleamboat-pier  at  Capolago  and 
hult  at  (2  min.)  the  St.  Golthard  Railway  station,  where  the  toothed  rail  be¬ 
gins.  The  Irain  crosses  llie  road  and  the  St.  Gotthard  railway  and  ascends  the 
slope  of  the  Generoso  (gradient  20 : 100,  afterwards  22:  lOU),  with  a  continuous 
open  view,  on  the  right,  of  the  Val  di  Laveggio,  girt  with  wooded  hills, 
the  little  town  of  Mendrisio,  and  behind,  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  with  S.  Vi¬ 
tale  on  the  W.  ])ank,  and  Mte.  Salvatore  to  the  N.  Then  it  skirts  abrupt 
cliffs  and  enters  a  curved  tunnel  (150  yds,  long),  immediately  before  which 
the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  is  visible.  —  1^/4  M.  S.  Nicolao  (2820  ft.  \  Restau¬ 
rant),  a  station  in  the  llnely  wooded  Val  Cereda.  The  line  next  describes 
a  wide  curve,  enters  the  Val  della  Giazza  by  a  tunnel  50  yds.  long,  and 
proceeds  high  up  on  the  mountain-slope,  with  line  views  of  the  plain 
of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan  and  Varese,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ge¬ 
neroso  (to  the  right  appears  Monte  Bisbino,  with  its  pilgrimage-church). 
—  3^/2  M.  Bellavista  (4010  ft.;  Restaurant).  A  path  lead.s  from  the  station 
along  the  mountain-ridge  (fine  views;  benches)  to  the  (5  min.) 
a  platform  provided  with  railings ,  immediately  above  Capolago,  with 
a  beautiful  view  (best  in  the  morning)  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  and  the 
surrounding  heights,  backed  by  the  line  of  snow-peaks  stretching  from 
the  Gran  Paradise  to  the  St.  Gotthard.  About  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
station  (hotel-porter  meets  the  trains)  is  the  ^ Hotel  du  Generoso  (3965  ft.; 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-5,  B.  IV2,  lunch  3V2,  5,  pens.  12  fr.;  Eng.  Church  Service), 

situated  on  a  mountain-terrace  commanding  a  view  towards  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.  A  bridle-puth  leads  hence  to  the  summit  in  R/.i  hr.  —  Beyond 
Bellavista  the  railway  ascends  through  another  tunnel  (90  yds.  long),  and 
closely  skirts  the  barren  ridge,  affording  occasional  views  to  the  left  of 
the  lake  and  town  of  Lugano,  and  to  the  right,  below,  of  Ihe  villages  of 
Muggio  and  Cabbio.  Beyond  two  .short  tuunels  we  reach  the  station  of 
(5^2  M.)  Vetta  (5355  ft.;  '^IlOfel  Kulm^  R.  5,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3V2,  1>.  5  fr.,  con¬ 
nected  by  view-terraces  with  1he  Restaurant  Vetta).  A  new  path  provided 
with  railings  leads  hence  in  20  min.  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Generoso 
(55U0  ft.).  The  *View,  no  less  striking  than  picturesque,  embraces  the 
lakes  of  Lugano,  Como,  Varese,  and  Lago  Maggiore,  the  entire  Alpine 
chain  from  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  Pizzo  dei  Tre  Signori,  and  to  the  S.  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  watered  by  the  Po  and  backed  by  the  Apennines,  with 
the  towns  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Croma,  and  Cremona,  —  From  the  station  of 
Vetta  we  may  descend  on  foot  to  the  Hotel  du  Generoso  or  to  Bellavista 
station  in  3/.j  hr. 

Monte  Generoso  may  akso  be  ascended  from  Mendrisio  (p.  13),  from 
Maroggia  (.  ee  above)  by  Rovio  (1665  ft.;  Hut.-Pens.  Mte,  Generoso,  pens. 
4>/2-6  fr.),  or  from  Balerna  (p.  13)  by  Muggio  in  4-4V2  hr.s.  (roads  to  Rovio 
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and  Muggio,  beyond  which  the  ascent  is  fatiguing;  also  shorter  footpath  to 
Rovio).  —  From  Lan.:o  d'lnlelvi  (bridle-path,  h'/s  hrs.),  see  p,  15G;  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  return  (to  Osteno  6  hrs.)- 

The  train  now  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laveygio. 

139  M.  Mendrisio  (1190  ft.;  pop.  2870;  ^Angela,  Italian,  R.  & 
A.  2’/2  fr-)i  a  small  town  of  2900  inhah. ,  Y2  the  station, 

lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  bridle-path  to  the  Monte  Generoso  (to 
the  Hot.  du  Generoso  3  hrs. ,  mule  6  fr.).  —  The  short  Coldrerio 
Tunnel  carries  us  through  the  watershed  between  the  Laveggio  and 
the  Breggia.  142  M.  Balerna. 

144  M.  Chiasso  (765  ft.;  *Rail.  Restaurant;  *Alb.  S.  Michele, 
near  the  station),  the  last  Swiss  village  (custom-house ;  usually  a 
long  halt).  The  line  pierces  the  Monte  Olimpino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  3190  yds.  long,  beyond  which  a  view  of  the  liake  of  Como 
is  disclosed  to  the  left.  We  then  pass  Borgo  Vico,  a  suburb  of 
Como,  on  the  left. 

147  M.  Como  (Stazione  Medilerranea,  p.  142);  thence  to  (30  M.)  ■ 
Milan,  see  R.  20. 

4.  From  Coire  to  Colico  over  the  Spliigen. 

74  M.  UiLiGKNCK  from  Coire  to  Chiavenna  twice  daily  in  .summer  in 
13  hrs.  (coupd  26  fr.  60  c.,  interior  22  fr.).  Extra  Post  from  Coire  to  Chia- 
venna  with  two  hor.ses  130  fr.  40  c.,  with  three  horses  181  fr.  —  Railway 
from  Chiavenna  to  Colico,  17  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fare.s  3fr.  10,  2  fr.  16,  1  fr.  40  c.), 
corresponding  with  the  steamboats  to  Como. 

Coire,  Ger.  Chur,  Ital.  Coira  (1935  ft. ;  Steinboek,  Lukmanier, 
Weisses  Kreuz ,  Stern,  etc.),  on  the  Plessur ,  I1/2  M.  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Rhine,  with  9400  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  Canton 
of  the  Grisons,  and  the  Curia  Rhaetorum  of  the  Romans.  The 
ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Lucius  contains  an  interesting  treasury. 

The  Spliigen  road  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

6  M.  Reiehenau  (1935  ft. ;  Adler),  a  hamlet  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Vorder-Rhein  and  Hinter- Rhein.  We  continue  to  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Vorder-Rhein,  on  either  side  of  which  tower  snow- 
clad  mountains.  —  16  M.  Thusis  (2450  ft. ;  Hot.-Pens.  Viamala, 
Post,  Rhaetia,  etc.)  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nolla. 
—  Thence  the  road  leads  through  the  gorge  of  the  *l'ii7  Mala,  cross¬ 
ing  the  foaming  river  several  times.  Finest  *View  .at  the  second 
bridge. 

231/2  M.  Andeer  (3210  ft.).  —  Then  we  follow  the  wooded  Rofna 
Ravine  and  the  picturesque  Rheinwaldthal  (Val  Rhein)  to  — 

321/2  M.  Spliigen,  Roman.  Spiuga  (4757  ft. ;  Hotel  Bodenhaus, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  3'/2i  Ih  3  fr. ;  Hotel  Spliigen'),  the  capital  of  the  Rhein- 
wald-Thal,  at  the  junction  of  the  Spliigen  and  llernardino  routes. 
The  latter  here  runs  to  the  W.  The  Spliigen  route  turns  to  the  left, 
crosses  the  Rhine,  and  ascends  in  windings  to  the  (6^/4  M.)  Splugen 
Pass  [Colmo  dell’  Orso ;  6945  ft.),  the  boundary  between  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy.  About  3/4  M.  beyond  the  pass  is  the  Dognna  (6245  ft.), 
the  Italian  custom-house. 
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Tlio  road  now  descends  by  numerous  zigzags  along  the  E.  slope, 
being  protected  against  avalanches  by  long  galleries  and  avoiding 
the  dangerous  Li'ro  Gorge.  Beyond  Pianazzo  (Inn),  near  the  entrance 
to  a  short  gallery,  the  Madesimo  forms  a  magnificent  waterfall,  650  ft. 
in  height,  which  is  best  surveyed  from  a  platform  by  the  roadside. 

From  Pianazzo  a  road  ascends  to  (I'/r  M.)  Hadesimo  (4020  ft.),  a  pret¬ 
tily  situated  village  with  a  chalybeate  spring  and  a  “Hydropathic  (pens. 
S'/z  fr.),  recommended  as  a  health-resort. 

50  M.  Campo  Dolcino  (3455  ft.)  consists  of  four  large  groups  of 
houses.  The  second  contains  the  church.  The  Lira  Valley  is  strewn 
with  fragments  of  rock ,  but  the  wildness  of  the  scene  is  softened 
by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  chestnuts  lower  down  ,  from  which 
rises  the  slender  campanile  of  the  church  of  Madonna  di  Oalli- 
vaggio.  Beyond  Giacomo  the  rich  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegetation 
unfolds  itself  to  the  view. 

531/2  M.  CMavenna.  —  Hotels.  "Hotei,  Conkadi,  '/i  M.  from  the 
railway-station,  with  railway  and  diligence  ticket  and  luggage  office,  E.., 
L.,  &  A.  from  2,  B.  l'/4,  D.  incl.  wine  3  fr. ;  Ai.uergo  Specola,  at  the 
station ,  B.,  L.,  <fe  A.  2'/2,  B.  1  fr. ;  Cbiave  d’Oko,  on  the  Promenade. 

The  Station  (*Cafd-Restaurant,  ddj.  2Vz  fr- ;  beer)  lies  outside  of  and 
below  the  town.  Through-tickets  are  here  issued  to  the  steamboat-stations 
on  the  Lago  di  Como,  with  coupon  for  the  omnibus-journey  between  the 
railway-station  and  the  quay  at  Colico. 

Chiavenna  (1090  ft.),  the  Homan  Clavenna,  an  ancient  town 
with  2800  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Mera,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Val  Bregaglia,  through  which  the  road  to  the  Maloja  Pass  and 
the  Engadine  leads.  Opposite  the  H6tel  Conradi  are  the  ruins  of 
an  unfinished  castle  of  Be  Salts,  the  last  governor  appointed  by  the 
Orisons.  Picturesque  view  from  the  castle-garden  or  ‘Paradiso'  (adiu. 
50  c.).  —  S.  Lorenzo,  the  principal  church,  has  a  slender  clock- 
tower  or  campanile,  rising  from  an  arcaded  enclosure  which  was 
formerly  the  burial-ground.  The  Battisterio  (closed;  fee  15-20  c.) 
contains  a  font  of  1206,  adorned  with  reliefs. 

The  hills  of  the  Val  Capiola  contain  many  ‘Marmitte  dei  Giganti’  or 
giant's  kettles  (Ger.  Strudelldcher,  Riesenkessel)  of  all  sizes  (guides  at 
the  hotels). 

The  Railway  to  Colico  (fares,  see  p.  13)  traverses  three  tun¬ 
nels  soon  after  starting,  beyond  which  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of 
Chiavenna.  The  line  runs  through  a  rich  vine-bearing  country,  the 
lower  parts  of  which,  however,  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of 
the  Liro  and  Mera.  The  valley  ( Piano  di  Chiavenna)  is  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  right  hank  of  the  Mera  lies 
Oordona,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  della  Forcola,  beyond  which 
the  Boggia  forms  a  pretty  waterfall  in  its  precipitous  descent 
from  the  narrow  Val  Bodengo.  ■ — ^  6  M.  Samdlaco  is  the  station  for 
the  large  village  of  that  name  on  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of  the 
Mera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Mengasia.  Before  (8*/2  M.)  Novate 
the  railway  reaches  the  Lago  di  Mezzola.  This  lake  was  originally 
the  N.  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  from  which  it  has  been  almost 
separated  by  the  deposits  of  the  Adda;  hut  the  narrow  channel 
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which  connects  the  lakes  has  again  been  rendered  navigable.  To 
the  S.  appears  the  pyramidal  Mte.  Legnone  (p.  153).  The  railway, 
supported  by  masonry  and  traversing  tunnels,  crosses  the  Adda 
beyond  (121/2  M.)  Duhino.  The  Valtellina  railway  (p.  163)  joins 
I  ours  from  the  left;  we  observe  on  a  hill  to  the  right  the  ruined 
I  castle  of  Fuentes,  once  the  key  of  the  Valtellina,  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1603,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796. 

17  M.  Colico  (720  ft.),  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
seo  p.  153.  The  station  is  nearly  t/2  M.  from  the  quay.  The  om¬ 
nibus-coupons  are  collected  at  the  exit  from  the  station.  There  is 
i  abundant  time  to  permit  of  passengers  walking  to  the  quay,  instead 
I  of  taking  the  omnibus. 

,  5.  From  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner. 

!  175  M.  Railway  in  7>/2-9  hr.s.  (expre.ss  fares  36  fr.  65,  27  fr.  50  c. ;  or- 

'  dinary  30  fr.  90,  22  fr.  95,  15  fr.  25  c.).  Views  on  tlie  right  as  far  as  the 
I  summit  of  the  Brenner.  Information  as  to  through-tickets,  which  are 
1  paid  for  in  Italian  money,  see  Introd.  vii. 

The  Brenner  (.4495  ft.),  the  lowest  pass  over  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Alps,  is  traversed  by  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine  routes,  which  was  used  as  early 
as  the  Roman  period,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  in  1772.  The 
railway,  opened  in  1867,  is  carried  through  22  tunnels,  and  over  60  large 
and  a  number  of  smaller  bridges  within  a  distance  of  78  M.  The  greatest 
incline,  1:40,  is  between  Innsbruck  and  the  culminating  point. 

Innsbruck  (1880  ft.;  Tiroler  Ilof,  11.  ,  L.,  &  A.  from  2  fl.,  B. 
70  kr.  ,  I).  21/2  fl. ;  Hot.  de  VEurope,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  l'/2 
B.  60  kr.,  D.  2  fl.  ;  Ooldene  Sonne,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  I1/2  fl.,  B.  60  kr., 
these  three  opposite  the  station  ;  Hotel  Kreid,  Margarethen-Platz, 
near  the  station  ;  Halshurger  Hof,  Stadt  Munclien,  Ooldener  Adler, 
in  the  town ,  these  four  second-class ;  Rail.  Restaurant ,  D.  with 
witie  1  fl.  20  kr.),  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  23,300  inhab.,  is 
described  in  Baedeker  s  Eastern  Alps.  —  The  railway  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Sill.  Four  tunnels.  41/2  M.  Unterberg- Stefanshriicke. 
Three  tunnels.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Putsch  (2570  ft.)  are  three  more 
!  tunnels.  —  I21/2  M.  Matrei  (3254  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of  Traut- 
son,  is  charmingly  situated.  —  I51/2  M.  Steinach  (3447  ft.).  — 
The  train  now  ascends  a  steep  incline,  crosses  the  valleys  of  Schmirn 
'and  Vais  in  a  wide  curve  beyond  (I872  M.)  St.  Jodok  (two  tun¬ 
nels),  and  runs  high  above  the  Sill  to  (I91/2  M.)  Ories  (4114ft.).  It 
I  then  passes  the  small  green  Brennersee,  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Stat.  Brenner  (4496  ft.;  Buffet),  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  the  watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  From 
the  hillside  to  the  right  descends  the  Eisak ,  which  the  train  now 
j  follows.  —  271/2  M.  Brennerbad  (4290  ft.),  a  popular  bath-ostablish- 
i  ment.  Theliiiethen  descends  rapidlythrough  two  tunnels  to(30'/2M.) 

I  Schelleherg  (4075  ft.),  where  it  turns  into  the  Pflersch-Thal,  return¬ 
ing,  however,  to  the  Eisak  valley  by  a  curved  tunnel,  800  yds. 
long.  36  M.  Oossensass  (3494  ft.)  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort.  — 

I  The  train  now  runs  through  wild  rocky  scenery.  40  M.  Sterzing 
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(3110  ft.).  On  tlio  left  rises  the  castle  oi  Sprechenslein,  and  on  the 
right  the  ruins  of  Thumburg  and  Reifenslein.  —  43  M.  Freienfeld. 
—  We  now  cross  the  Eisak.  On  the  left  hank  are  the  remains  of 
tlie  castle  of  Welfenstein.  —  46  M.  Mauls.  —  47>/2  M.  Grasstein 
(2745  ft.),  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defile  of  (50  M.)  Mittewald, 
where  the  French  were  defeated  in  1809.  The  lower  end  of  the 
defile  ,  called  the  Brixener  Klause,  near  Vnterau,  is  closed  by  the 
Franzensfeste,  a  strong  fortress  constructed  in  1833.  The  (52'/2  M-) 
main  station  (2450  ft.;  Restaurant,  D.  1  fl.  20  kr.),  the 

junction  of  the  Pusterthal  line  (for  Carinthia)  ,  lies  some  distance 
from  the  (54  M.)  station  for  the  fortress.  ■ —  661/2  M.  Vahrn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schalderer  Thai.  The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  more 
southern  character ;  vineyards  and  chestnuts  gradually  appear. 

591/2  M.  Brixen  ( 1840  ft. ;  3/^  M.  from  the  station) 

was  the  capital  of  an  ecclesiastical  principality,  dissolved  in  1803, 
and  is  still  an  episcopal  residence.  —  We  cross  the  Eisak.  To  the 
right,  aoove  ns,  lies  Tschulsch.  GI1/2  M.  Albeins.  The  valley  con¬ 
tracts.  64  M.  Villnbss.  —  65  M.  Klausen  (1715  ft.),  consisting  of 
a  single  narrow  street.  The  Benedictine  monastery  of  Seben ,  on  a 
steep  rock  above  the  village,  was  once  a  Rhstian  stronghold,  then 
a  Roman  fort  under  the  name  of  Sabiona.  —  The  line  skirts  preci¬ 
pitous  porphyry  cliffs.  —  681/2  M.  Waidbruck  (1545  ft.),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Groedener  Thai.  On  the  left,  high  above,  rises  the 
Trostburg. 

The  train  crosses  the  Grccdenerbach,  and  then  the  Eisak,  in  a 
wild  ravine  hemmed  in  by  porphyry  rocks.  71 1/2  M.  Kasttlrulh ; 
731/2  M.  Atzwang  (1220  ft.).  Several  tunnels.  —  78  M.  Blamau. 
Another  tunnel  is  passed  through.  On  the  right  bank  are  the  vine- 
clad  slopes  of  the  Botzener  Leitach.  —  81 1/2  M.  Kardaun,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Eggenthal.  The  train  now  returns  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Eisak  and  enters  the  wide  basin  of  Botzen,  a  district  of 
luxuriant  fertility. 

83  M.  Botzen,  Ital.  Bolzano  (880  ft. ;  *Kaiserkrone,  Muster- 
platz,  R.  from  1  fl.,  L.  &  A.  60,  B.  50  kr.,  D.  2  fl. ;  *  Victoria  ,  op¬ 
posite  the  station,  R.  l-l'/2i  L-  ^  ^/i  A-;  *Greif,  Johaun-Platz, 

R.  &  L.  I-II/2  fl.;  Hotel  de  I' Europe;  Mondschein,  etc.),  with  11,740 
inhab.,  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Tyrol,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisak  and  the  Talfer,  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the  Sarnlhal  on  the  N.  The  background  towards  the  E.  is 
formed  by  the  strikingly  picturesque  dolomite  mountains  of  the  Val 
diFassa;  to  the  W.  rises  the  long  porphyry  ridge  of  the  Mendel.  The 
Gothic  Parish  Church  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  has  a  portal  with 
two  lions  of  red  marble,  in  the  Lombard  style.  Beautiful  open  tower, 
completed  in  1519.  — The  Calvarienberg  (dbO  ft.-,  25  min.  walk; 
beyond  the  Eisak  bridge  cross  the  railway  to  the  right)  commands 
a  line  view  of  the  town  and  environs.  —  Beyond  the  Talfer,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Guntschnaberg,  lies  Ories,  frequented  as  a  winter-resort. 
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From  Botzen  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (20  M.)  Meran  (lV2-2hrs. ; 
1st  cl.,  1(1.  64  kr.;  3rd  cl.,  98  kr.).  See  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

Beyond  Botzen  the  train  crosses  the  Eisak,  which  falls  into  the 
FAich  for  Adig€)  4  M.  below  the  town.  The  latter  becomes  navigable 
at  (891/2  M.)  Branzoll.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  di¬ 
lapidated  castle  oiSigmundskron,  and  the  wooded  range  of  the  Mittel- 
berg.  Beyond  (93  M.)  Auer  the  train  crosses  the  river.  —  90  M. 
Neumarlct-Trarnin ,  the  former  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  the 
latter  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  right.  —  99  M.  Saturn,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  ruined  castle  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock.  — 
107  M.  5.  Michele ,  with  a  handsome  old  Augustine  monastery,  is 
the  station  for  the  Vat  di  Non.  The  train  again  crosses  the  Adige. 
—  110  M.  Alle  Nave ;  111  M.  Lavis,  on  the  Avisio,  which  here  de¬ 
scends  from  the  Val  Cembra.  This  impetuous  torrent  with  its  dif¬ 
ferent  ramifications  is  crossed  above  its  junction  with  the  Adige  by 
a  bridge  1000  yds.  iu  length.  —  115  M.  Oardolo. 

1171/2  M.  Trent.  —  ’‘Hotel  Tbento,  near  (be  station,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
1'/2-2  11.  In  the  town:  ’’Eoropa,  Via  Lunga,  B.d:  A.  1  fl.  40  kr.  Second 
class;  Aquila  Bianua,  near  the  castle;  Agnello  d’Oko;  Due  Conti. 

Trent  (640  ft.),  or  Trento,  Lat.  Tridentum,  with  21,600  in- 
hab.,  formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  town  in  Tyrol, 
and  not  insignificant  under  the  Romans,  possesses  numerous  towers, 
palaces,  and  broad  streets,  and  bears  the  impress  of  an  important 
Italian  town.  The  pretty  grounds  adjoining  the  station  are  to  be 
adorned  with  a  Monument  to  Dante,  designed  by  Zocchi. 

The  ^Cathedral,  begun  in  its  present  form  in  1212,  completed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1882-89,  is  a 
Romanesque  church  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  N.  portal,  as  at 
Botzen,  is  adorned  with  a  pair  of  lions.  In  the  Piazza  Grande  (at 
the  cathedral) ,  which  is  embellished  with  the  tasteful  Neptune 
Fountain  (1769),  stands  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  (now  the  military 
headquarters),  with  the  old  Torre  Grande. 

S.  Maria  Maggore,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent., 
contains  a  picture,  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  choir,  with  portraits  of  the 
members  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  which  sat  here  in  1545- 
63.  The  handsome  organ-loft  is  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

Tbit  Palazzo  Municipale,  in  the  ViaLarga,  to  the  N.  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  contains  the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum,  the  latter  con¬ 
sisting  of  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  Roman  and  other 
antiquities,  etc. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  rises  the  imposing  Gastello  del  Buon 
Consiglio,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  prince-bishops  and  now  a  bar¬ 
rack.  A  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  huge  Torre  di  Augusta.  —  A 
good  view  of  the  town  is  also  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the  Ca¬ 
puchin  Convent  above  the  Gastello,  which  was  burned  down  in  1893 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  —  The  rocky,  fortified  hill  of  Verruca 
or  Dos  Trento  (950  ft.),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  is  another 
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flue  point  of  view,  which  may  be  visited  by  apermesso  obtained  in 
the  Pal.  Pretorio  (p.  17). 

From  Trent  to  Bassano  through  the  Venetian  Mountains,  57  M, 
(diligence  four  times  daily  to  Borgo  in  4^2  brs.,  fare  1  fl.  20  kr.  ^  and 
tbence  once  daily  to  Bassano  in  8V2  brs.,  fare  2V2  fl.)-  —  The  road  (rail¬ 
way  nuder  construction)  ascends  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Fer&ina. 

772  M.  Pergine  (1575  ft.  ^  ^Fldtel  Voliolini)^  a  considerable  market- 
town,  commanded  by  the  handsome  castle  of  that  name.  The  road  now 
descends  to  the  small  Lago  di  Levico  (1440  ft.),  separated  by  a  narrow  chain 
of  hills  from  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  Lalce  of  Caldonazzo  (from  Cal- 
donazzo  to  Arsiero^  see  p.  223).  At  Lemco  f’Stahilimento ;  *Alb.  Germania, 
etc.),  a  frequented  watering-place  with  GOOOinhab.,  begins  the  fertile  Fo- 
SuganOy  watered  by  the  Brenla^  its  capital  being  — 

21  M.  Borgo  di  Valsugajia  (1295  ft. ;  Bdtel  Valsugana^  Croce),  on  the  N. 
side  of  which  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Telvana^  with  the  remains  of  a 
second  castle  (S.  Pietro)  high  above  it.  Below  the  town  is  the  beautiful 
chateau  of  Ivano^  belonging  to  Count  Wolkenstein-Trostburg. 

Near  (10  M.)  Qrigtio  the  valley  of  Tesino  opens  to  the  N.,  watered  by 
the  Origno.  Beyond  Grigno  the  valley  is  confined  between  lofty  cliffs  which 
barely  leave  room  for  the  road.  The  Austrian  custom-house  is  at  (3  M.j 
Tezze.  the  Italian  V4  M.  beyond  it.  In  a  rocky  cavity  beyond  (2V-i  M.)  — 

3o  M.  Primolano  (Posta,  poor)  is  situated  the  ruined  castle  of  Covelo. 
a  mediaeval  stronghold.  About  1  M.  farther  the  Cismone  descends  from  the 
Val  Primiej'o.  6V2  M.  Valstagna  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  makers  ol 
broad-brimmed  straw-hats. 

Near  (5  M.)  Solagna  the  ravine  of  the  Brenia  expands.  About  IV2  M. 
farther  the  road  turns  a  corner,  and  a  view  is  obtained  of  a  broad  plain 
with  large  olive-plantations  in  which  lies  the  picturesque  town  of  — 

57  M.  Ba&sano  (see  p.  233). 

The  Railway  follows  the  course  of  the  Adige.  —  122  M.  Maia- 
rello.  On  a  hill  near  (127  M.)  Calliano  rises  the  castle  of  Beseno, 
the  property  of  Count  Trapp.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Adige,  as  fai 
as  the  Italian  frontier,  is  named  the  Val  Lagarina.  It  produces 
abundance  of  red  wine  and  southern  fruits.  —  129  M.  Volano; 
130  M.  Villa  Lagarina. 

132  M.  Rovereto  (695  ft. ;  *Prdf.  Glira;  Agnello')^  a  town  with 
9000  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  silk-culture.  The  principal  building 
is  the  old  Castello  in  the  Piazza  del  Podesth.  —  Road  to  Torre  and 
Schio^  see  p.  223. 

The  train  crosses  the  Leno.  On  the  right  bank  of  the -Adige  lies 
/sera,  with  vineyards,  numerous  villas,  and  a  waterfall.  On  the  left 
bank,  to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  near  Lizzana,  is  a  castle,  which  about 
the  year  1302  was  visited  by  Dante  when  banished  from  Florence. 

135  M.  Hori  (570ft.;  Railway  Hotels  a  tolerable  Italian  house. 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  Ifl.  20kr.). 

From  Mori  to  Riva  on  the  Lago  Garda  via  Arco,  1572  M.,  steam- 
tramway  in  172  br.  (fares  1st  cl.  1  fl.  23,  3rd  cl.  77  kr.).  [The  distance  to 
Riva  by  the  direct  road  is  about  11  M.;  carr.  37*2,  with  two  horses  7  fl.] 
The  line  crosses  the  Adige  to  (2  M.)  Mori  Borgaia.,  the  station  for  the  large 
village  of  Mori  (672  ft.).  It  then  traverses  the  broad  green  valley  tc 
(472  M.)  (735  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of  Count  Castelbarco,  passes  the 

little  Lago  di  Lopjpio^  with  its  rocky  island,  and  winds  up  among  rocky 
debris  to  the  (I74  M.)  culminating  point  of  the  route,  at  the  chapel  ol 
8.  Giovanni  (915  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  (SM.IiTapo,  a  village  situated  ob 
the  brink  of  a  ravine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Penegal  (922  ft.).  ou 
a  barren  rock  to  the  left.  The  road  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  Torbole 
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(p.  193)  and  (3  M  )  Riva.  —  The  line  descends  along  the  right  slope  of  the 
mountains  info  the  Sarca  valley,  following  the  road  to  Arco.  Presently,  to 
the  left,  we  enjoy  an  exquisite  “View  of  the  blue  Lago  di  Garda,  with  the 
Sarca  at  our  feet,  and  the  long  Monte  Brione  opposite.  The  next  stations 
are  (11  M.)  Oltretarca  and  (12'/2  M.)  Arco  (p.  195).  Thence  we  traverse  the 
wide  and  fertile  valley  (to  the  left  Mte.  Brione;  to  the  right,  among  the 
mountains,  Tenno,  see  p.  195).  IS'/r  M.  S.  Tommaso.  IS'/s  M.  Riva  (p.  194  ; 
steamers  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  see  p.  191). 

Near  (I361/2  M.)  Marco  the  line  intersects  the  so-called  Lavini 
di  Marco,  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  glacier,  according  to 
others  the  traces  of  a  vast  landslip,  which  is  said  to  have  buried  a 
town  here  in  883,  and  is  described  by  Dante  {^Inferno  xii.  4-9).  At 
(137  M.)  Serravalle  the  valley  contracts. 

142  M.  Ala  (415  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Hotel  Ala),  with  4600 
inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  custom-house  authori¬ 
ties.  Those  who  have  forwarded  luggage  by  this  route  to  or  from 
Italy  should  enquire  for  it  at  the  custom-house  here.  —  144  M. 
Awio,  the  last  Austrian  station  ;  the  village  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adige. 

148  M.  Peri  (413  ft.),  the  first  Italian  station,  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (7210  ft. ;  comp.  p.  195), 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Adige  from  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
—  On  an  eminence  to  the  right  lies  Rivoli,  which  was  stormed  several 
times  by  the  French  in  1796  and  1797  under  Masse'na,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  his  ducal  title.  156  M.  Ceraino.  —  The  train  now 
enters  the  Chiusa  di  Verona,  a  rocky  defile  celebrated  in  mediaeval 
warfare.  At  the  entrance  are  the  works  of  Incanale,  commanding 
the  pass. 

The  train  passes  {iGO  M.)  Domegliard ,  also  a  station  on  the 
Verona  and  Caprino  line  (comp.  p.  213),  then  (164  M.)  Pescan- 
tina,  and  (167  M.)  Parana  all'  Adige  (p.  213),  crosses  the  Adige, 
and  reaches  the  Verona  and  Milan  line. 

At  Verona  (see  p.  201)  it  first  stops  at  (173  M.)  the  Stazione 
Porta  Nuova  and  then  at  the  (175  M.)  Stazione  Porta  Vescovo,  the 
principal  station. 


6.  From  Vienna  to  Venice  via  Pontebba. 

393  M.  Austrian  South  Railway  to  Brack ;  Austrian  State  Railway 
thence  to  Pontafel;  North  Italian  Railway  thence  to  Venice.  Express 
train  in  Ib'/shrs.  (fares  74  fr.  10,  51  fr.  70  c.),  ordinary  train  in  24  hrs. 

Vienna,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Germany  4’  Austria.  The  ex¬ 
press  trains  take  hr.  from  Vienna  to  (47  M.)  Qloggnitz  via 
Baden  and  Wiener  -  Neustadl.  —  At  Gloggnitz  (1450  ft.)  begins 
the  *Semmering  Railway,  the  oldest  of  the  great  continental  moun¬ 
tain-railways,  constructed  in  1848-1853  (best  views  on  the  left). 
In  the  valley  flows  the  green  Schwarzau.  On  the  left  is  the  three- 
peaked  Sonnwendstein ;  to  the  W.,  in  the  background,  the  Raxnlp. 
At  (55  M.)  Payerbach  (1615  ft.)  the  train  crosses  the  Valley  of 
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Reichenau  by  a  viaduct  80  ft.  high  and  ascends  rapidly  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  valley  (gradient  1 ;  40).  Beyond  four  tunnels  it 
reaches  (61*/2  M.)  Klamm  (2290  ft.),  with  a  half-ruined  castle  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  on  an  abrupt  rocky  pinnacle.  Far  below  runs 
the  old  Semmering  road.  The  train  now  skirts  the  Weinzettelwand 
by  a  long  gallery  and  reaches  (66  M.)  Breitenstein  (2530  ft.).  Two 
more  tunnels  are  traversed,  and  the  ravines  of  the  Katie  Rinne  and 
the  JJntere  Adlitzgraben  crossed  by  lofty  viaducts. 

After  three  more  tunnels  the  train  reaches  (71  M.)  Semmering 
(2930  ft.),  and  passes  from  Austria  into  Styria  hy  means  of  the 
Semmering  Tunnel,  nearly  1  M.  long.  It  then  descends  rapidly  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Froeschnitz  to  (78M.)  Spital  and  (82*/2  M.)  Miirz- 
zuschlag  (2200  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant).  —  The  line  now  follows  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Miirz,  containing  numerous  forges.  87*/2M. 
Langenwang ;  90  M.  Krieglach ;  92  M.  Mitterdorf.  On  the  right 
rises  the  chateau  of  Puchl,  and  heyond,  the  ruins  of  Lichtenegg . 
The  train  makes  a  wide  sweep  round  the  Wartberg-Kogel,  crossing 
the  Miirz  twice,  and  reaches  (97  M.)  ,  with  a  castle  of 

Count  Attems.  —  102  M.  Marein;  106  M.  Kapfenberg . 

108  M.  Bruck  (1595  ft. ;  Wintersteiner'),  a  small  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Miirz  and  Mur,  with  an  old  castle,  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  to  Qratz  and  Trieste  (see  Baedeker's  Southern  Oermany). 
On  a  rocky  height  to  the  N.  of  the  station  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Landskron. 

The  Staatsbahn,  which  we  now  follow,  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  South  Railway,  crosses  the  Mur,  and  ascends  the  narrow 
valley  of  that  river.  Beyond  (116  M.)  Niklasdorf  -we  again  cross  the 
Mur  and  reach  (1181/2  M.)  Leoben  (1745  ft.),  the  capital  of  Upper 
Styria  and  the  seat  of  the  government  mining  authorities.  The  train 
describes  a  wide  circuit  round  the  town,  and  stops  at  the  (II91/2  M.) 
suburban  station  of  Waasen.  It  then  follows  the  Mur,  passing  the 
chateau  of  Goss  on  the  left. 

126  M.  St.  Michael  (1955  ft, ;  *Rail.  Restaurant),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liesing  -  Thai ,  is  the  junction  for  St.  Valentin  and  Linz. 
Several  unimportant  stations.  —  140  M.  Knittelfeld  (2110  ft.).  — 
1491/2  M.  Judenburg  (2380  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  an  ancient  town 
at  the  base  of  the  Seethal  Alps,  with  extensive  foundries.  —  153  M. 
Thalheim;  158  M.  St.  Qeorgen;  161  M.  Vnzmarkt.  On  the  right 
rises  the  ruin  of  Frauenburg ,  once  the  seat  of  the  minnesinger 
Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein.  Beyond  (165 1/2  M.)  Scheifling,  with  the 
chateau  of  Schrattenberg  (r.),  the  train  quits  the  Mur,  and  ascends 
to  (I7O1/2  M.)  St.  Lambrecht  (2900  ft.),  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Mur  and  theDrave.  It  then  descends  the  valley  of  the  Olsa,  pass¬ 
ing  (173  M.)  Neumarkt  and  M.)  Einoed. 

1831/2  M.  Friesach  (2090  ft.)  ,  an  ancient  town,  commanded  by 
four  ruined  castles ,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Olsa  with  the  Met- 
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nilz.  —  The  train  now  enters  the  Krappfeld,  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Gurk ;  to  the  E.  is  the  Sau-Alpe,  to  the  S.  rise  the  Karawanken. 
187  M.  Hirt;  190  M.  Treibach;  199  M.  Launsdorf  Restau¬ 

rant).  The  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  Carin- 
thian  nobles  which  abouiul  in  this  district  is  *Hoch-Osterwitz ,  the 
property  of  the  Khevenhiiller  family,  situated  2  M.  to  the  S.W., 
on  a  rock  500  ft.  high. 

From  (203  M.)  Olandorf  (*Rail.  Restaurant)  a  branch  -  line 
diverges  to  Klagenfurt.  —  203*/2M.  St.  Veit  (15(30  ft.),  an  ancient 
town  with  3000  inhab.,  was  the  capital  of  Carinthia  down  to  1519. 

—  The  lino  continues  to  ascend  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Gian. 
2081/2  M.  Feistritz-Pulst.  To  the  right  is  the  loftily  situated  ruin  of 
Liebenfels;  to  the  loft  tliose  of  Karlsbery  and  (farther  on)  Hnrdeyg. 

—  213  M.  Olanegy,  with  an  old  castle.  Beyond  (219  M.)  EeWfcirc/ien 
the  valley  becomes  broad  and  marshy.  The  train  then  approaches 
the  Ossiacher  See  (1600  ft.).  224  M.  Ossiach;  228  M.  Sattendorf. 
At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake  is  the  ruin  of  Landskron. 

2321/2  M.  Villach  (1665  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Mosser;  Tar- 
mann,  etc.),  an  old  town  on  the  Brave.,  with  770O  inhab.  ,  the 
junction  of  the  lines  to  Marburg  and  Franzensfesto,  is  very  pictur¬ 
esquely  situated  in  a  fertile  basin  at  the  base  of  the  Dobratsch 
(7110  ft.). 

The  train  skirts  the  town  towards  the  S.,  and  crosses  the  Drave. 

—  235  M.  Rad  Villach,  with  warm  sulphur  springs.  The  train  now 
crosses  the  Gail.  2371/2  M.  Firnitz;  243  M.  Arnoldstein ;  246'/2  M. 
Thoerl-  Maglern.  The  line  then  runs  along  the  left  side  of  the 
Schlitza  Valley  and  passes  through  two  tunnels. 

250  M.  Tarvis  (2410  ft.  ;  *Rail.  Hotel  4’  Restaurant),  where  the 
railway  from  Laibach  joins  ours  on  the  left,  the  chief  place  in  the 
Kanal  Valley,  consists  of  Vnter-Tarvis,  in  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
1/2  M.  from  the  the  station,  and  Ober-Tarvis,  2/4  M.  farther  on, 
with  a  station  of  its  own,  at  which  the  slow  trains  stop. 

Beyond  Ober-Tarvis  the  line  gradually  ascends.  To  the  left 
rises  the  Luschariberg  (5880  ft.),  with  a  much  -  frequented  pil¬ 
grimage-church.  —  255  M.  Saifnitz  (2615  ft.),  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  train  then  descends 
along  the  Fella.  — 2581/2  M.  Vggowitz.  Near  the  picturesque  Fort 
Malborgeth  the  Fella  is  crossed.  Beyond  (261  M.)  Malborgeth  the 
train  runs  through  a  rocky  ravine,  at  the  end  of  which  lies  (265  M.) 
Lussnitz,  passes  Leopoldskirchen  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Vo- 
gelbach. 

2701/2  M.  Fontafel  (1870  ft. ;  Railway  Restaurant),  the  Kustri&n 
frontier-station,  where  the  luggage  of  passengers  arriving  from  Italy 
is  examined.  Pontafel  is  separated  by  the  rushing Ponteiftana  from — 

271  M.  Pontebba  (Railway  Restaurant),  the  first  village  in 
Italy,  with  the  Italian  custom-house  (luggage  examined).  The  next 
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part  of  the  railway,  traversing  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Fella  (*Valle 
del  Ferro),  is  remarkable  both  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and 
for  the  boldness  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  The  line 
at  first  descends  rapidly  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Fella,  and 
then  crosses  the  river  by  an  iron  bridge,  130  ft.  high,  at  Ponte  di 
Muro.  —  278  M.  Dogna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  that  name,  at 
the  head  of  which  rises  the  grand  pyramid  of  the  Montasio  or  Bram- 
kofel  (9030  ft.).  —  279  M.  Chiusaforte,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
picturesque  Raccolana  Valley.  At  (284  M.)  Resiutta  the  train  crosses 
the  Resia.  Below  (286 M.)  Moggio  the  valley  of  the  Fella  expands. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  rubble.  A  little  below 
(289  M.)  Stazione  per  la  Carnia  the  Fella  flows  into  the  Tagliamento, 
which  here  waters  an  extensive  plain. 

292  M.  Venzone.  The  train  traverses  the  marshy  valley  of  the 
Tagliamento  by  an  imposing  viaduct,  ‘/2  M.  in  length,  and  then 
quits  the  basin  of  that  river,  which  flows  towards  the  S.W.  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  —  296  M.  Oemona-  Ospedaletto,  the  junction  of  the 
new  line  to  Venice  via  Casarsa  and  Portogruaro  (comp.  pp.  224, 293); 
300  M.  Magnano-Artegna;  302^/2  M.  Tarcento ;  305  M.  Tricesimo 
309  M.  Reana  del  Rojale.  —  315  M.  XJdine,  see  p.  293. 

From  Udine  to  (398  M.)  Venice,  see  pp.  293-291. 
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From  the  Piazza  Gastello,  with  the  Royal  Palace,  to  the 
Academy  (g:allery  of  paintings)  and  the  Piazze  S.  Carlo 
and  Carlo  Emanuele,  27.  —  From  the  Piazza  Castello  to 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Piazza  Emanuele  Filiberto,  32.  — 

From  the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  Pia/za  dello  Staluto; 
Giardino  della  Cittadella;  Central  Station,  34.  —  From 
the  Piazza  Castello  by  the  Via  di  Po,  with  its  side-streets, 
to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  thence  to  the 
Nuovo  Giardino  Pubblico,  35.  —  Right  bank,  of  the  Po; 
Capuchin  monastery,  37. 


Excursions :  The  Superga,  38.  —  Moncalieri.  Stupinigi  38. 

8.  From  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Courmayeur . 38 

Excursion  to  tlie  Graian  Alps . 44 

9.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Turin . 48 

a.  Ceresole  Reale,  48.  —  b.  Lanzo,  48.  —  c.  Susa,  48.  — 
d.  Torre  Pellice,  49.  —  e.  Crissolo  (Monte  Visoh  49. 

10.  From  Turin  to  Nice  over  the  Col  di  Tenda . 49 

11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa . 53 

a.  Via  Alessandria . 53 

From  Asti  to  Mortara  (Milan),  53.  —  From  Alessandria 

to  Savona,  64. 

b.  Via  Bra  and  Savona  . 55 

Carignano,  55.  —  From  Bra  to  Alessandria,  56.  —  From 
Bastia-Mondovl  to  Cuneo,  55. 

c.  Via  Acqui  and  Ovada . 56 

12.  From  Bellinzona  to  Genoa . 57 

From  Milan  to  Vigevano  and  Mortara  (Genoa),  58. 

13.  From  Turin  to  Piacenza  via  Alessandria . 59 

14.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Novara . 59 

From  Santbia  to  Biella,  60.  —  From  Vercelli  to  Alessan¬ 
dria,  61.  —  From  Novara  to  Varallo  and  to  Busto-Arsizio 


and  Seregno,  61,  62. 


This  district  ‘at  the  foot  of  the  mountains',  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  separated  from  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino, 
embraces,  according  to  the  present  division,  the  provinces  of  Turin^  No¬ 
vara^  Cuneo^  and  AlessandHa^  with  3,233,000  inhab.,  and  an  area  of  about 
11,400  sq.  JI.  It  consists  of  lowlands  flanking  the  banks  of  the  Po  and 
its  tributaries,  which  yield  rice  and  maize,  and  of  highlands  where  ex¬ 
cellent  wine  and  silk  are  produced,  and  lastly  of  a  bleaker  mountain 
region  of  forests  and  pastures.  The  earliest  Inhabitants  were  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes,  who  were  but  slowly  influenced  by  Roman  culture;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  subjugation  of  the  higher 
valleys  was  completed.  The  Dialect  of  the  people  still  retains  traces  of 
their  ancient  affinity  with  the  French;  thus,  pieuve^  instead  of  the  Italian 
piovere^  om  for  uomo^  cheur  for  cuore,  sitd.  for  cittd,^  rason  for  ragione^ 
piaisa  {qt  piazza.  This  patois  is  universally  spoken,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  but  is  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Thronghout  Piedmont,  however, 
French  is  very  generally  spoken. 

The  History  of  the  country  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  its 
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dynasty.  The  House  of  Savoy  (or  Casa  Sahaada)  ^  a  family  of  German 
origin,  professing  even  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Saxon  Duke 
Wittekind,  the  opponent  of  Charlemagne,  first  became  conspicuous  among 
the  nobles  of  Upper  Burgundy  about  the  year  ICKX).  Humheri  I.  (d. 
1056)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  In  llOl  his 
descendants  were  created  imperial  counts  of  Savoy  by  Henry  IV.,  and  by 
judiciously  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  alternately, 
they  gradually  succeeded  in  extending  their  supremacy  over  Turin,  Aosta, 
Susa,  Ivrea,  and  Nice.  Amadeus  VI.  (1343-83),  known  as  the ‘Conte  Verde' 
(‘green  count')  from  his  usual  dress,  strengthened  and  extended  the  power 
of  his  house  in  numerous  feuds.  Amadeus  VIJJ..,  raised  to  the  ducal  dig¬ 
nity  by  Emp.  Sigismund  in  1416,  added  Geneva,  Vercelli,  and  Piedmont 
to  his  possessions,  and  gave  the  principality  its  lirst  legislative  code.  He 
was  created  pope  as  Felix  V.  (1439-49)  by  the  Council  of  Basle  and  died 
in  1451.  —  Situated  between  the  two  great  mediseval  powers  of  France  on 
one  side,  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other,  the  princes  of  Savoy  fre¬ 
quently  changed  sides,  and  although  sometimes  overtaken  by  terrible  dis¬ 
asters,  they  contrived  to  maintain,  and  even  to  extend  their  territory. 
At  one  period  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  was  annexed  to  France,  but 
Emmanuel  Philibert  (‘Testa  di  Ferro',  1553-80)  restored  it  to  its  original 
extent,  being,  as  regards  internal  organisation  also,  its  second  founder. 
Under  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1580-1630)  the  Duchy  again  became 
dependent  on  France.  From  the  sons  of  this  prince  are  descended  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  in  1831,  and  the  younger 
Carignano  line,  which  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  following  dukes  were  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  (1630-37),  Fran¬ 
cesco  Oiacmio  (1637-38) ,  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (1638-75) ,  and  Vittorio  Ame¬ 
deo  II.  (1675-1730).  The  last  of  these,  having  boldly  allied  himself  with 
Austria  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  managed  to  throw  off  the 
French  suzerainty  (1703) ;  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his  reward,  which  island, 
however,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  exchange  for  Sardinia  (1720),  and 
in  1713  assumed  the  title  of  King,  which  was  subsequently  coupled  with 
the  name  of  the  latter  island.  His  successors  were  Carlo  Emanuele  III. 
(1730-73),  and  Vittorio  Amedeo  III.  (1773-96).  After  the  battle  of  Turin 
(1706),  in  which  Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  Imperialists,  the  Piedmont¬ 
ese  princes  directed  their  attention  to  Prussia,  .which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  organisation  of  their  kingdom.  In  both  countries  the  military 
and  feudal  element  preponderated,  and  both  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  new  powers  evolved  by  the  French  revolution.  Carlo  Emanuele  IV. 
(1796-1802)  was  deprived  of  all  his  continental  possessions  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  restricted  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  protected 
by  the  English  fleet.  Vittorio  Emanuele  I.  (1802-21)  was  at  length  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  dominions,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  Napoleonic  period  had  swept  away  the  feudal  institutions 
of  Piedmont,  and  had  bequeathed  in  their  stead  many  of  the  benefits  of 
modern  legislation,  and  jiigh  military  renown.  It  is  therefore  intelligible 
that  the  clerical  reaction,  which  set  in  with  the  king's  return,  gave  rise 
to  an  insurrection  which  caused  the  king  to  abdicate,  and  which  had 
to  be  quelled  by  Austrian  troops.  His  brother  Carlo  Felice  (1821-31)  ad¬ 
hered  faithfully  to  Jesuitical  principles,  and  lived  on  the  whole  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  motto,  ‘Non  sono  re  per  essere  seccato'  (‘worried'). 
The  older  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  became  extinct  with  this  prince,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  collateral  line  of  Carignano  (p.  65;  27th  April,  1831). 
Carlo  Alberto  (b.  1798),  who  had  been  educated  at  a  French  military 
school,  and  had  headed  the  insurrection  of  1821,  was  protected  by  France 
and  Russia  against  the  attempts  of  Austria  to  deprive  him  of  his  claims 
to  the  throne.  His  own  experiences ,  and  the  force  of  circumstances, 
rendered  him  an  implacable  enemy  of  Austria.  With  him  began  the 
national  development  of  Piedmont,  although  his  efforts  were  not  always 
consistent.  The  liberals  called  him  the  ‘Re  Tentenna'  (the  vacillating), 
while  in  1843  he  himself  described  his  position  as  being  ‘between  the 
daggers  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  chocolate  of  the  Jesuits'.  On  6th 
Jan.,  1848,  Count  Cavour  made  the  first  public  demand  for  the  establish- 
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ment.  of  a  constitution,  and  on  the  7th  Feb.  the  king,  half  in  despair, 
yielded  to  the  popular  desires.  The  insurrection  in  Lombardy  at  length 
induced  him  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independence,  and  to 
:  give  vent  to  his  old  enmity  against  Austria  (23rd  March),  but  one  year 
I  later  his  career  terminated  with  his  defeat  at  Novara  (23rd  March,  1840). 
I  He  then  abdicated  and  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he  died  in  a  few  months 
;i  (26th  July).  It  was  reserved  for  his  son  Vittorio  Emcmuele  II.  (b.  1820, 
i  d.  9th  Jan.,  1878)  finally  to  give  effect  to  the  national  wishes  of  Italy. 


7.  Turin,  Ital.  Torino. 

Arrival.  The  principal  railway-station  at  Turin  is  the  Stazione  Cen- 
Irale  ^  or  di  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  a  handsome  edifice  with  waiting- 
rooms  adorned  with  frescoes,  and  the  terminus  of  all  the  lines  (Rail, 
Restaurant).  —  Travellers  to  Milan  may  take  the  train  at  the  Stazione  di 
Porta  Susa  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  the  first  stopping-place  of  all  the  trains  of  the 
Novara-Milan  line  (omnibuses  and  cabs  meet  every  train).  —  Station  of  the 
steam-tramway  to  Rivoli  in  the  Piazza  dello  Statute  (PI.  C,  2);  of  that  to 
CirU-Lanzo  near  the  Ponte  Mosca  (PI.  PI,  1). 

Hotels.  *Grand  Hotel  de  Turin  (PI.  b^  P),  4,5),  opposite  the  central 
.station,  with  lift,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  472-6V'i,  B*  d^j.  3V2-4,  D.  5,  omn.  IV2, 
pens,  from  10  fr.  ^  BoNNE-FEMME-MfiTROPOLE-FEDEK  (PI.  h  ;  E,  2),  Via  Pietro 
Micca,  recently  enlarged,  with  lift  and  electric  light,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel 
DE  l’Europe  (PI.  a,  E  2),  Piaz/a  Castello  19,  with  lift;  Hotel  d’Angleterre 
&  Trombetta  (PI.  c  ;  E,  3,  4),  Via  Roma  31,  and  Via  Cavour  2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  10  fr.  All  these  are  of  the  first  class.  —  Albergo  Centrale  (PI.  g; 
E,  3),  Via  delle  Finanze,  R.  2-272,  L.  72,  A.  2/4,  B-  i°cl.  wine  3, 

D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens.  9  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  The  following  are  second- 
class  and  more  in  the  Italian  style :  Hotel  Suisse  (PI.  i ;  E,  4),  Via  Sacchi  2, 
near  the  central  station,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  272,  D.  474,  pens. 
8-10,  omn.  72  fi*-,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  de  France  et  de  la  Concorde 
(PI.  1;  P',  2,  3),  Via  di  Po  20;  Tre  Corone  (PI.  m;  E,  2),  Via  S.  Tom- 
maso  13;  Bue  Rosso  (PI.  E,  2),  Via  Venti  Settembre;  Dogana  Vecchia 
(PI.  n;  E,  2),  Via  Corte  d’Appello  4,  adjoining  the  Palazzo  di  Citta,  R., 
L.,  <fe  A.  272,  B.  1  fr.,  omn.  60  c.,  well  spoken  of.  —  The  Gn'ssmt,  a  kind 
of  bread  in  long,  thin,  and  crisp  sticks,  are  a  speciality  of  the  place.  The 
Piedmontese  wines  have  a  high  repute  (comp.  p.  xx). 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xix).  *  Cambio,  Piazza  Carignano  2,  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  the  morning,  best  Italian  wines,  separate  room  for  smokers; 
^Caff^^Rist.  Parigi.,  Via  di  Po  21;  Trattoria  del  Commercio^  Via  Venti  Set¬ 
tembre  74,  near  the  Piazza  Castello;  Caffe-Rist.  Milano.,  corner  of  the  Piazza 
Castello  and  Via  Barbaroux,  well  spoken  of;  Tavella  (Dilei),  Via  di  Po; 
Trattoria  della  Posta.,  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto;  Meridiana.,  Galleria  Geisser, 
Via  S.  Teresa  6  (Vienna  beer);  Caffh  Milano.,  Via  Pietro  Micca  2.  —  Ver¬ 
mouth  di  Torino  (famous),  good  at  Carpano^s^  Piazza  Castello  18. 

Cafes.  Parigi  (see  above);  Londra.,  ViadiPo;  Nazionale.,  ViadiPo20; 
San  Carlo.,  Piazza  S.  Carlo  (concert  in  the  evening);  Romano.,  by  the  Gal¬ 
leria  deir  Industria  Subalpina.  in  the  Piazza  Castello  (cafe-chantant  in 
the  evening);  Borsa,  Via  Roma  25  (newspapers);  Ligure,  Corso  Vitt.  Em.  IT., 
near  the  station  (concerts);  Tavella  (see  above).  —  Confectioners.  Bass, 
Bavatii  dc  Milano,  Piazza  Castello,  S.  side;  Straiia,  Piazza  S.  Carlo  7. 
Chocolate:  Moriondo  <Sr  Qariglio,  Piazza  S.  Carlo  6.  —  Beer.  Dreher,  Piazza 
Carignano  6 ;  Voigt.,  corner  of  the  Via  Botero  and  Via  Pietro  Micca ;  Birreria 
della  Borsa,  Via  dell'  Accademia  delle  Scienze;  Bir.  Itallana,  Piazza  Castello. 

Cabs  (Vetiure,  Cittadine):  per  drive  (corsa)  1  fr.,  at  night  (12-6  a.m.) 
1  fr.  50  c.;  first  72  hr.  1  fr.,  first  hour  (ora)  1  fr.  50  c.,  each  following 
V2  hr.  75  c.,  at  night  I72,  2,  and  1  fr.;  each  trunk  20  c.  —  Two-horse 
carriage  50  c.  more  in  each  case. 

Tramways  (fare  lOc.,  transfer  15c.)  traverse  the  .streets  in  many  different 
directions  (see  Plan).  The  chief  centres  are  Piazza  Castello  (PI.  E,  F,  2), 
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Piazza  Emanucle  Filiberto  (‘Porta  Palazzo'  ^  PI.  D^E,  1),  Piazza  dello  Statute 
(PI.  C,  2),  Piazza  S.  Martino  (PI.  C,  3),  and  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  Ej  4). 

Steam  Tramways  ply  to  various  points  in  the  more  or  less  immediate 
neighbourhood;  comp,  the  Italian  time-tables. 

General  Post  Office  (1*1.  48,  F  3;  ior  paste  restante  letters,  etc.),  Via 
Principe  Amedeo  10;  also  at  the  Stazione  Centrale.  —  Telegraph  Offices, 
Via  Principe  Amedeo  8  and  at  the  Stazione  Centrale. 

Booksellers.  Carlo  Clausen^  Via  di  Po  19;  Rosenberg  &  Selliei\  Via  Bo- 
gino  3;  F.  Casanova^  Piazza  Carignano ;  5occa,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  3 ; 

L.  Roux  <C-  (7o.,  in  the  Galleria  Subalpina  (p. 27).  — Newspapers:  Qazzetla 
Piemontese.,  Oazzeita  del  FopoZo,  Qazzetla  di  Torino. 

Goods-Agents.  Malvano  Co.,  Via  Principe  Amedeo  14  (PI.  F,  3) 
Fratelli  Qirard.,  Via  Cernaia  14. 

Bankers.  Pellegrini  d-  Via  delP  Arsenale  15;  De  Fernex  <(:  Co., 

Via  Alfievi  15.  —  Money  Changers.  Bauer  tC’  Borelli.,  Via  Cavour  10. 

Physicians.  Dr.  F.  Contiy  Corso  Oporto  30  (speaks  English  and  French); 
Dr.  BergesiOy  Via  Melchior  Gioia  8  (speaks  French). — Dentists.  J.  Bowman 
(Amer.),  Via  Finanze  11;  Martmiy  Via  Pietro  Micca  (speaks  English);  Qa- 
relliy  Via  Roma  15.  —  Chemists.  A.  Torre.,  Via  Po  14 ;  G.  Torla^  Via  Roma  2. 

Military  Music  in  the  Piazza  Castello  every  afternoon  (5  p.m.);  in 
summer  daily  in  the  old  Piazza  d'Armi  about  6  p.m. ,  during  the  Corso, 
and  Sun.  2-4  in  the  Giardino  Reale  (comp.  p.  28). 

Baths.  La  Pi'ovvidenzay  Via  Venti  Settembre  40;  Bagni  Cavonr  y  Via 
Lagrange  22.  Bath  1V4-1V2  fr.,  with  fee  of  20  c. 

Theatres.  Teairo  Regio  (PI.  52;  F,  2),  Piazza  Castello,  for  operas  and 
ballets,  with  seats  for  2500,  generally  open  during  Lent  and  the  Carnival 
only  (admission  3  fr.,  reserved  seats  6,  poltrone  10  fr.);  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(PI.  59;  F,  2),  Via  Rossini  13,  for  operas,  ballets,  and  equestrian  perfor¬ 
mances,  the  largest  in  the  city ;  Alfieri  (PI.  56;  D,  3),  Piazza  Solferino,  for 
comedy  and  operettas;  Carignano  (PI.  53 ;  E,  3),  in  the  Piazza  of  that  name, 
for  Italian  comedies  and  (in  autumn)  operas;  Rossini  (Tl.  57;  F,  3),  Via  di 
Po  24,  for  plays  in  the  Piedmontese  dialect;  Balho  (PI.  60;  F,  4),  Via  An- 
dria  Doria,  for  farces,  etc. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Qiacinto  CassiniSy  Via  Bogino  25.  —  United  States 
Consular  Agent,  William  E.  MantiuSy  Via  Madama  Cristina  27. 

English  Church,  Via  Pio  Quinto  15,  behind  the  Tempio  Valdese;  ser¬ 
vice  at  10.30  a.m.  —  Protestant  Service  in  the  Tempio  Valdese  (PI.  18; 
F  4)  on  Sundays,  in  French  at  11,  in  Italian  at  3  o’clock.  —  Free  Italian 
Church  (Rev.  Sign.  Bracchetto),  Via  Maria  Vittoria  27,  first  floor. 

Principal  Attractions :  Armoury  (p.  28),  Picture  Gallery  (p.  30)  and 
Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  29),  Museo  Civico  (p.  36),  monuments  in  the 
Cathedral  (p.  32),  view  from  the  Capuchin  monastery  (p.  37). 

Twrm  (785  ft.) ,  Ital.  Torino,  the  ancient  Tanrasia,  capital  of 
the  Taurini  ,  a  Ligurian-Celtic  tribe,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  B.C. 
218,  afterwards  the  Roman  Augusta  Taurinorurriy  was  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Piedmont  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  1418  became 
subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  frequently  resided  here.  From 
1720  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  from  1860 
to  1865  of  Italy.  The  seat  of  a  university  and  of  a  military  aca¬ 
demy,  and  headquarters  of  the  1st  Italian  Corps  d’Armde,  this 
great  city  lies  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Po,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Dora  Eiparia  below  the  city.  The  plain  of  the  Po 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps,  and  on  the 
E.  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  city 
(hill  of  the  Capuchins ,  p.  37;  Superga,  p.  38).  Turin  was  the 
chief  centre  of  those  national  struggles  which  led  to  the  unification 
of  Italy.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Florence  seriously 
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1  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  for  a  time,  hut  they  have 
long  since  recovered  their  losses.  The  rapidly  increasing  population 
i  now  numbers  upwards  of  320,000,  including  suburbs. 

I  Turin  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  regularity  of 
its  construction.  Its  plan  presents  rectangular  blocks  of  houses  ( Isole),  long, 
t  broad,  straight  streets  (Vie),  spacious  squares,  and  numerous  gardens. 

I  Its  history  explains  this.  The  plan  of  the  old  town,  with  slight  varia- 
r  tions ,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  colony  founded  by  the 
I  Emperor  Augustus.  It  formed  a  rectangle  of  2210  ft.  in  length,  and 
:  1370  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  now  intersected  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  which 

I  runs  between  the  Piazza  Gastello  and  the  Via  della  Consolata.  It  had 
)  four  principal  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  Palatina,  to  the  N.  (in  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  delle  Torri,  p.  33),  still  exists.  The  whole  town  was  comprised 

I I  within  this  circumference  until  in  the  17th  cent,  a  systematic  extension 
of  the  city  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  The  forti- 

j  fications  constructed  by  Francis  I.  in  153G,  and  finally  the  siege  of  1706 
1  cleared  away  most  of  the  old  buildings,  and  gave  the  town  its  present 
appearance.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1801, 
1  and  the  citadel  had  to  give  place  to  the  railway  in  1857. 

1  The  spacious  Piazza  Gastello  (PI.  E,  F,  2)  forms  the  centre 
'  of  the  town.  From  this  point  the  busiest  streets  diverge  :  Via  Roma, 

1  Via  Garibaldi,  Via  dell'  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  and  the  broad  and 
I  handsome  Via  ni  Po,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  flanked 
by  arcades  (Portici),  containing  shops.  The  University  in  the  Via  di 
Po,  see  p.  35.  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Gastello  is  the 
,!  Galleria  dell"  Jndustria  Subalpina  (PI.  20;  F,  2),  containing  a  cafe 
(p.  25)  and  concert-rooms.  The  other  end  of  this  arcade  is  in  the 
Piazza  Garlo  Alberto  (p.  29). 

I  The  Palazzo  Madama  (PI.  42;  E,  2),  the  ancient  castle,  a  lofty 
I  and  cumbrous  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Gastello ,  is  the  only 
I  mediaeval  structure  of  which  Turin  boasts ,  and  was  erected  by 
William  of  Monferrat,  when  master  of  the  town  towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  It  owes  its  present  name  to  Maria,  mother  of  King 
Victor  Amadeus  II. ,  who  as  Dowager  Duchess  (‘Madama  Reale') 
occupied  the  building,  and  embellished  it  in  1718  by  the  addition 
of  a  handsome  double  flight  of  steps  and  the  facade  with  marble 
columns  on  the  W.  side,  from  a  design  hy  Juvara.  The  two  original 
towers  on  the  E.  side  are  still  standing ;  two  others  on  the  W.  side, 

I  one  of  which  contains  an  observatory,  are  concealed  by  the  facade. 

I  The  Palace  now  contains  several  institutions.  — In  front  of  it  stands 
a  Monument  to  the  Sardinian  Army  (PI.  24)  by  Vine.  Vela,  erected 
r  by  the  Milanese  in  1859. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  this  piazza  is  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo, 

:*  with  a  peculiar  dome,  and  destitute  of  facade,  by  Guarini  (1687). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Gastello  rises  the  Palazzo  Reale, 
or  Royal  Palace  (PI.  46 ;  E,  2),  begun  in  1660,  a  plain  brick  edifice, 
t  The  palace-yard  is  separated  from  the  Piazza  by  a  gate,  the  pillars 
(  of  which  are  adorned  with  two  groups  in  bronze  of  Gastor  andPollux, 

*  designed  by  Abbondio  Sangiorgio  in  1842.  To  the  left  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace  (admission  free),  in  a  niche  near  the  staircase,  is  an 
)  equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  1.  (d.  1637);  the  statue 
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is  of  bronze,  the  horse  in  marble;  below  the  latter  are  two  slaves. 
The  handsome  staircase  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert  by  Varnij  and  Carlo  Alberto  by  Vela,  The  royal  apartments 
are  shown  only  in  the  absence  of  the  king. 

The  S.E.  wing  (Galleria  Beaumont)  contains  the  '^‘Royal  Ahm- 
OURY  (^Armerfa  Reale;  PI.  4,  E2),  entered  from  the  arcade  of 
the  Prefettura  (PI,  49 ,  E  F  2 ;  last  door  to  the  left) ;  admission 
(il-3)  by  tickets  obtained  (gratis)  on  the  landing  of  the  first  stair¬ 
case.  The  collectioTi,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  is  very  choice. 

In  tUe  centre  of  Room  I.  are  a  bronze  statuette  of  Napoleon  I.,  the 
sword  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Marengo ,  a  quadrant  he  used  when  a 
young  officer,  two  French  regimental  eagles,  and  two  kettle-drums  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  battle  of  Tuvin  in  1706.  Numerous  models  of  modern 
weapons 5  in  a  cabinet  near  the  window,  Prussian  helmets*,  then  Japanese 
and  Indian  weapons  and  armour.  A  cabinet  on  the  right  contains  gifts 
presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Italian  towns,  a  sword  presented  by  Rome 
in  1859,  a  gilded  wreath  of  laurel  by  Turin  1860,  and  a  sword  in  1865, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dante  Festival;  in  the  centre,  the  favourite  horse 
of  Charles  Albert;  Piedmontese  flags  from  the  wars  of  1848-49  over  the 
cabinets.  In  a  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  tiny  MS.  of  the  Koran, 
in  tolerable  preservation.  — The  long  Hall  contains,  on  the  right,  a  gigantic 
suit  of  armour  worn  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia  by  an  equerry  of  Francis  I.  of 
France;  beyond  it,  in  front  of  the  chimney-piece,  a  choice  and  very  valuable 
collection  of  32  battle-axes,  a  sword  executed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini (?)^  and 
some  finely  ornamented  helmets  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Under  glass, 
a  '^Shield  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (?),  embossed,  and  inlaid  with  gilding,  re¬ 
presenting  scenes  from  the  war  of  Marius  against  Jugurtha.  The  finest 
suits  of  armour  are  those  of  the  Brescian  family  Martinengo,  three- on 
the  left  and  one  on  the  right.  Adjacent  is  an  ancient  rostrum  in  the  form 
of  a  boar’s  head,  found  in  the  harbour  at  Genoa.  At  the  end  of  the  hall 
are  the  armour  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  saddle  of  Emp.  Charles  V.  in  red 
velvet,  and  the  beautiful  armour  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert.  On  the 
right,  under  glass,  the  sword  of  St.  Maurice,  the  scimitar  of  Tippoo 
Sahib,  etc.  In  the  cabinet  A  are  Roman  weapons,  helmets,  and  the  eagle 
of  a  legion.  In  the  cabinet  F,  at  the  top,  the  sword  of  the  Imperial 
General  Johann  v.  Werth  (d.  1652),  bearing  a  German  inscription  in  verse. 

On  the  floor  below  is  the  Royal  Library  of  60,000  vols.  and  3000  MSS. 
(shown  only  on  application  to  the  librarian),  containing  valuable  geo¬ 
graphical,  historical,  and  genealogical  works,  miniatures  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent.,  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (“Portrait  of  himself;  see 
p.  130),  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Correggio^  Oaudenzio  Ferrari.,  etc.  —  A  staircase 
ascends  hence  to  the  valuable  Collection  of  Coins,,  trinkets,  enamels,  carved 
ivory,  etc.,  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Armoury. 

The  Palace  Garden (Giardmo  Reale;  PI.  E,  F,2},  entered  from 
the  arcade  opposite  the  Palazzo  Madama,  is  open,  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  between  1st  July  and  1st  Oct., 
1-5  o’clock  (military  music;  p.  26).  Fine  view  of  the  Superga. 
—  The  Cathedral  adjoins  the  palace  on  the  W.  (see  p.  32). 

In  the  Piazza  Cabignano,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza 
Gastello,  rises  the  Palazzo  Carignano  (PI.  39  ;  F,  3),  with  a  curious 
brick  fafade,  erected  by  Ouarini  in  1680.  An  inscription  informs 
us  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  was  born  here  in  1820.  The  Sar¬ 
dinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  here  from  1848  to  1860,  and  the 
Italian  Parliament  from  1860  to  1865.  The  handsome  facade  at 
the  back,  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  was  added  in  1871  by 
Bollati  and  Ferri. 
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The  rooms  used  by  the  parliament  are  now  devoted  to  the  Natuiial 
History  Collections  formerly  in  the  Academy  (open  to  the  public  daily, 
except  Mon.,  1-4).  The  collection  is  divided  into  the  Zoological  and  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  Section  and  the  Palaeontological^  Geological^  and  Uinera- 
logical  Section.  The  former  contains  a  fine  array  of  birds  and  insects,  and 
a  collection  of  the  vertebrates  of  Italy  arranged  in  a  separate  gallery. 
The  paloeontological  division  contains  a  fine  collection  of  fossil  mollusca 
from  the  tertiary  formations ,  and  the  skeletons  of  a  gigantic  armadillo 
Olyptodon  Clavipes)  from  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  Tetralophodon  Avernensis,  a 
■  Megatherium  Cuvieri,  and  other  antediluvian  animals. 

In  the  Piazza  Caiignano ,  in  front  of  the  palace  ,  stands  the 
I  finely-executed  marhle  *Statue  of  the  philosopher  and  patriot  Vin- 
i  cenzo  Gioberti  (PI.  32 ;  d.  1852),  by  Albertoni,  erected  in  1859. 

The  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  (E.  side  of  Palazzo  Carignano) 
contains  a  bronze  monument  of  King  Charles  Albert  (PI.  27), 
designed  by  Marocchetti.  The  pedestal  stands  on  four  steps  of 
Scottish  granite ;  at  the  corners  are  four  colossal  statues  of  Sardin¬ 
ian  soldiers ;  above  are  four  female  figures,  representing  Martyr¬ 
dom,  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Independence.  —  The  Galleria  Sub- 
alpina  (p.  27)  runs  off  this  piazza. 

In  the  vicinity,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Carignano  and  the 
i  Via  deir  Accademia  No.  4,  is  the  Palazzo  dell’  Accademia  delle 
Scienze  (PI.  3;  E,  3),  containing  a  picture-gallery  and  museums 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  The  building,  formerly  the 
Jesuit  College,  was  erected  by  Guarini  in  1674.  On  the  Ground- 
Floor,  to  the  right,  are  Egyptian,  Roman ,  and  Greek  sculptures 
(key  kept  on  the  first  floor) ,  on  the  First  Floor  smaller  anti¬ 
quities  ;  on  the  Second  Floor  (98  steps)  the  picture-gallery.  Both 
collections  are  open  daily  10-4  (in  summer  10-3);  adm.  to  each 
1  fr. ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  10-2,  gratis. 

Hffuseum  of  Antiquities  (Museo  Egizio  c  di  Aniichitii  Qreco-Romane).  — 
Halls  I.  &  II.:  Egyptian  statues  and  late  Greek  works  found  in  Egypt; 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  Mosaics  found  at  Stampacci  in  Sardinia ,  re¬ 
presenting  Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  and  a  lion,  goat,  and  ass,  probably  the 
animals  listening  to  him;  large  Egyptian  sphinxes,  figures  of  idols  and 
kings,  sarcophagi,  reliefs.  The  finest  figures  are  the  colossal  statue  of 
Seti  II.,  in  red  sandstone;  the  red  granite  statue  of  Amenophis  II.;  a 
smaller  statue  of  the  same  monarch  in  black  granite;  a  small  white  figure 
of  Amosis;  and  the  black  ^Statue  of  Ramses  II.,  above  which  is  an  in¬ 
scription  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  Egyptologist  Champollion.  — 
We  now  enter  the  I.  Gallery  to  the  left.  Statues  of  Jupiter,  Marsyas, 
and  Olympus,  Youth  (restored  as  Mercury),  Hercules  killing  the  snakes, 
a  good  torso,  four  figures  placed  round  a  column,  bearing  the  name  of 
Protys  the  sculptor.  Minerva,  over  life-size.  Amazon  (in  green  basalt* 
freely  restored).  Etruscan  sepulchral  urn  from  Chiusi,  with  recumbent 
figure  of  the  deceased.  Inscriptions. 

The  Small  Antiquities  are  on  the  First  Floor.  In  the  1st  Room  are 
mummies,  papyrus  writings,  scarabpei,  trinkets,  vases,  porcelain  sta¬ 
tuettes,  and  terracottas,  many  of  which  are  Greeco-Roman.  The  2nd  Room 
on  the  right  contains  a  papyrus  with  fragments  of  the  annals  of  Manetho 
(a  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  down  to  the  19th  dynasty),  discovered  by 
Champollion;  the  ^Book  of  the  Dead',  edited  by  Lepsius;  the  Tabula 
Isiaca  found  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  etc.  —  A  passage  to  the  left 
of  the  1st  Room  contains  inscriptions  and  statuettes.  —  We  n.»w  turn  to 
the  left  into  a  room  containing  Cyprian  antiquities,  several  interesting 
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Etruscan  cinerary  urns  with  traces  of  painting,  and  (at  the  door)  two 
Assyrian  reliefs,  the  heads  of  a  king  and  a  eunuch. 

Beyond,  on  the  le/t^  is  a  room  devoted  to  Roman  Sculptures:  in 
the  middle,  heads  of  poets  and  philosophers;  along  the  longer  wall, 
busts  of  emperors;  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  colossal  head  of  a  goddess, 
fine  ‘''Mead  of  Venus  (bust  modern),  head  of  Antinous,  fragments  of  a  fine 
relief  of  a  youth  in  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  probably  a  Greek  work,  etc, 

—  A  room  on  the  rif/hi  contains  the  Grseco-Etruscan  Vases;  by  the  window- 
wall  are  two  complete  tombs  found  between  Turin  and  Milan,  and  early 
Italian  vessels.  In  the  next  room  are  Bronzes  and  a  few  reliefs  in  silver. 
In  front  of  the  wall-presses  are  a  tripod  and  a  Silenus,  found  near  Turin, 
head  of  Caligula,  and  Minerva,  found  in  the  Versa  near  Stradella  in  1828. 

—  The  room  in  the  middle  contains  terracottas,  coins,  and  '’'Glass. 

The  '^Picture  Gallery  (Pinacoteca)^  on  the  second  floor,  is 
important  for  the  study  of  Macrino  d’ Alba  (1460-1510)  and  his 
pupil  Deferrari  da  Chivasso^  and  of  Qaudenzio  Ferrari  (1471?- 
1546),  who  wasinspivedby  Leonardo  and  influenced  by  the  Umbrian 
school  (Nos.  49  and  54).  Sodoma  (1480-1549),  who  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Lombard  school,  is  well  represented  by  three  pictures. 
Lorenzo  di  Credi’s  (1459-1 537)  Madonna,  No.  356,  of  his  best  period, 
shows  that  he  was  influenced  by  Leonardo.  Among  numerous  and 
important  works  of  the  old  Netherlandish  school  are:  359.  Petrus 
Cristus;  358.  Memling ;  340.  Sketch  by  Rubens;  338,  351,  363, 
384.  by  Van  Dyck,  (Catalogue  1^4  fr.,  obtainable  only  from  the 
booksellers.)  The  pictures  bear  the  names  of  their  painters. 

I.  Room.  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  battle-pieces.  Beginning 
on  the  right:  ten  of  the  battles  fought  by  Prince  Eugene,  by  Bnchien- 
hurg;  thirteen  portraits  of  members  of  the  House  of  Savoy;  28.  Horace 
Vernet,^  King  Charles  Albert;  29,  31.  French  School;  26,  30.  Dutch  School; 
4.  Vail  Schvjppen,  Prince  Eugene  on  horseback. 

II.  Room.  42.  Defendente  Deferrari ,,  Madonna  with  SS.  George  and 
Barbara  and  Charles  HI.  of  Savoy  (ancient  frame);  *49.  Gaud.  Ferrari^  St. 
Peter  and  donor;  50 bis.  Macrino  k'Alba^  Madonna  and  saints  (1498);  Gaxi- 
denzio  Ferrari^  52.  Visitation,  53.  God  the  Father,  54.  Pieta,  57.  Joachim 
driven  from  the  Temple,  58.  Madonna  and  St.  Elizabeth;  56.  Bern.  Lanini^ 
Pieta;  50.  Sodoma^  Holy  Family.  On  an  easel:  784.  Barnaha  da  Modena.^ 
Madonna  (1370). 

III.  Room.  *55.  Sodoma^  Madonna  and  SS.  Jerome,  John,  Lucia,  and 
Catharine.  —  IV.  Room:  90.  Landscape  by  Ma&&iino  d'Azeglio. 

V.  Room.  93.  School  of  Fra  Angelico.,  Madonna;  94,  96.  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole.^  Adoring  angels;  97.  Piero  Pollajuolo  (School  of  Verrocchio? )y 
Tobias  and  the  angel;  98.  Stxidio  of  Sandro  Botticelli.^  Same  subject,  99.  Ma¬ 
donna;  ”101.  Fr.  Francia.^  Entombment  (1616) ;  106.  Bugiardini.,  Holy  Family; 
108.  Qarofalo.,  The  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  108  bis.  After  Raphael.  Portrait 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  (p.  464);  844.  Lod. 
Mazzolino.,  Madonna  and  saints;  114.  Qiov.  Pedrini.,  SS.  Catharine  and  Peter 
Martyr;  118.  Girolamo  Savoldo.,  Holy  Family;  121.  Franciahigio.,  Annuncia¬ 
tion;  122.  Franc.  Penni.,  Good  copy  (1518)  of  RaphaePs  Entombment  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome;  127  bis.  Clovio^  ‘11  Santissimo  Sudario'  (comp, 
p.  32) ;  127,  128.  Bronzino^  Portraits  of  Eleonora  da  Toledo  and  her  hus¬ 
band  (Josimo  I.  de'  Medici;  129.  After  Titian^  an  old  copy.  Pope  Paul  III. 
In  the  middle  are  four  Madonnas:  779.  Giov.  Bellini  (ruined  by  retouch- 
ing) ;  780.  Bart.  Vivarini  (1481) ;  828.  Timoteo  Viti  (more  probably^iStc^ooZ  of 
Perugino;  forged  signature);  824.  Gregorio  Schiavone. 

VI.  Room.  Above  the  door:  132.  Bonifazio  IJ..^  Holy  Family;  137, 
138,  142,  143.  Andrea  Schiavone.^  Mythological  scenes;  140.  Ant.  Badile 
(master  of  P.  Veronese) ,  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  opposite,  157. 
P.  Veronese.,  The  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon;  160.  Agostino  Carracci., 
Landscape;  *161.  Caravaggio  Musician. 
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VII.  Room.  163.  Outdo  Rent,  John  the  Baptist;  167.  Jacopo  Basiano, 

!  Cupid  at  the  forge;  170.  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini  (not  Ccespi),  SS.  Francis 
'  and  Carlo  Borromeo  adoring  the  Madonna;  174.  Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome; 
i  182.  P.  Veronese,  Finding  of  Moses. 

VIII.  Room.  Porcelain-paintings  by  Constantin  of  Geneva,  copied  from 
celebrated  originals;  Luca  della  Robbia,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour. 

II  IX.  Room.  Fruit  and  flower-pieces;  220.  by  Snyders,  225.  by  Fyt,  228. 

I  by  De  Heem.  —  Then  a  corridor  with  inferior  works. 

'  X.  Room.  '234.  P.  Veronese,  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  Saviour's 
feet;  Guercino,  242.  Ecce  Homo,  239.  St.  Francesca  Romana;  823.  P. 
Veronese,  Danae;  241.  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Cain  and  Abel ;  237,  238.  Poussin, 
Waterfall,  Cascades  of  Tivoli;  244.  Orazio  Oentileschi,  Annunciation;  251. 
Sirozzi  (more  probably  Ribera),  Homer. 

XI.  Room.  257,  253.  Sassoferralo  ,  Madonnas,  the  first  called  ‘della 
Rosa';  257 bis.  Canaletto,  Piazzetta  in  Venice;  262.  Guercino,  Return  of 
the  Prodig.al  Son;  263.  Fr.  Albani,  Salmacis ;  260,  264,  271,  274.  Atbani, 
r  The  four  Elements;  287.  Oius.  Crespi,  St.  Nepomuk  in  the  confessional; 

1  276.  Carlo  Bold,  Madonna;  283,  288.  Bernardino  Belotlo,  Views  of  Turin; 
295.  Maratta,  Madonna;  299,  300.  Angelica  Kavfmann,  Sibyls. 

XII.  Room.  Netherlands  and  German  school :  306.  Engelbrechtsen 
(not  Lucas  van  Leyden),  Crucifixion;  307.  Flemish  Master  of  the  Female 
Half-figures,  Crucifixion;  309.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  style  of  Hieron. 
li  Bosch;  313.  Van  Eyck  (7),  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  '312,  320. 
y  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Madonna  and  St.  Elizabeth,  with  portrait  of  the 
I  donor;  3^.  Flemish  School  (not  Mostaert),  Lute-player;  '338.  Van  Dyck, 
I  Children  of  Charles  1.  of  England ;  340.  Rubens,  Sketch  of  his  apotheosis 
f  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  Uffizi;  '351.  Fan  Dyci,  Prince.ss  Clara  Eugenia  of  Spain. 

'  XIII.  Room:  Gems  of  the  collection.  356.  Mantegna,  Madonna  and 
I  saints  (much  retouched);  356.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Madonna;  367.  Guercino, 
1  Madonna;  '358.  Hans  Memling ,  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  composition  of  a  kind  much  in  vogue  among  northern  artists  ;  359. 
Petrus  Cristus,  Madonna;  849.  Ktiare,  St.  Jerome,  a  late  work;  “361.  Saenre- 
dam.  Interior  of  a  church,  the  figures  by  A.  van  Ostade-,  '363.  Van  Dyck, 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  a  fine  portrait;  364.  D.  Teniers,  Tavern-scene; 
366.  Womeerman,  Cavalry  attacking  a  bridge;  368.  D.  Teniers,  Musician; 
369.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Triumph  of  Chastity;  371.  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Crucifixion 
(an  early  work  in  distemper);  '373.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Tenda  (a  very 
fine  picture,  but  the  original  is  at  Munich);  *375.  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
(not  Donatello),  Madonna  (relief  in  marble);  376.  Sodoma,  Lucretia;  377. 
Paul  Potter  (1649),  Cattle  grazing;  377bis.  Rembrandt,  Old  man  asleep  (an 
early  work) ;  378.  Jan  Brueghel,  Landscape ;  379.  Frans  van  Mieris,  Por¬ 
trait  of  himself;  384.  Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family,  painted  under  the  influence 
of  Titian;  386.  //.  Holbein,  Portrait  of  Erasmus  (a  copy);  389.  J.  Rvysdael, 
Landscape;  391.  Gerard  Dou,  Girl  plucking  grapes;  '392.  Velazquez,  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  of  Sp.ain  ;  393.  Rubens  if).  Holy  Family;  394.  C.  Nelscher,  Scissors- 
grinder. 

XIV.  Room.  398.  Sallaert,  Proce.sslon ;  410.  Floris,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  420.  Wouwerman ,  Horae- market ;  435.  Gerard  Dou,  Portrait;  428. 
D.  Teniers,  Card-players;  434bi3.  J.  Ruysdael,  Landscape;  441.  B,  Fabritius, 
Holy  Family. 

XV.  Room.  478,  483.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscapes;  481.  Bourguignon, 
Battle;  501.  P.  Mignard,  Louis  XIV. 

Opposite  the  Academy,  to  the  E.,  is  the  large  church  of  S. 
Filippo  (PI.  16;  F  3),  erected  by  Ouarini  in  1679,  and  restored  by 
Juvara  in  1714.  The  portico  in  front  is  a  later  addition.  The  church 
contains  pictures  by  Guercino,  Solimena,  and  others. 

The  neighbouring  Piazza  S.  Carlo  (PI.  E,  3),  587  ft.  long, 
and  264  ft.  wide ,  is  embellished  with  an  equestrian  *Statue  of 
Sake  Emmanuel  Philibert  (PI.  28),  in  bronze,  designed  by  Maroc- 
c/i«Ri  (1838).  The  relief  on  the  W.  side  represents  the  Battle  of 
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belonged  to  tlie  convent  of  S.  Andrea  (9th  century).  —  The  column 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  adjoining  piazza,  erected  in  1835,  commem¬ 
orates  the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 

A  little  to  the  N.  E . ,  and  intersected  by  the  Corso  Regina  Marghe- 
rita,  lies  the  Piazza  Emanuble  Filibbeto  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  adjoined 
on  the  S.  by  Piazza  Milano,  and  on  the  N.  by  Piazza  dei  Molini. 
To  the  N.  of  the  latter  runs  the  Via  al  Ponxe  Mosoa,  with  the 
station  of  the  Oirie-Lanzo  railway  (p.  48)  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  the  new  church  of  S.  Oioachino,  a  basilica  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  campanile  150  ft.  high,  designed  by  Count  Ceppi.  — 
The  street  then  crosses  the  Dora  Riparia  by  the  Ponte  Mosca,  a 
handsome  bridge  of  one  arch,  constructed  in  1830,  and  named  after 
its  builder.  Fine  view  of  the  Superga  and  of  the  Graian  Alps  over¬ 
topped  by  the  Gran  Paradiso. 


From  Piazza  Gastello  the  Via  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  Piazza 
DELLO  Statuto  (PI.  0,  2),  with  the  huge  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
Monument,  by  Tabacchi :  the  Genius  of  Science  soars  above  a  pile 
of  granite  rocks ,  on  which  lie  the  stupefied  and  conquered  giants 
of  the  mountain.  On  a  tablet  are  the  names  of  the  engineers,  Som- 
meiller,  Grattoni,  and  Grandis. 

From  the  Via  Garibaldi  we  proceed  to  the  S.  by  the  Corso  Sic- 
cardi  to  the  Giardino  della  Citadella  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  where  statues 
were  erected  in  1871  to  Brofferio  (d.  1866),  poet  and  orator,  and 
opposite ,  in  1873  ,  to  the  jurist  J.  B.  Cassinis.  —  Farther  on,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  della  Cernaia ,  in  front  of  the  former  citadel, 
is  a  monument  by  Gius.  Cassano  in  memory  of  Pietro  Micca  (PI. 
D,  3) ,  the  heroic  ‘soldato  minatore’,  who  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life  saved  the  citadel  of  Turin,  on  30th  Aug.,  1706,  by 
springing  a  mine  when  the  French  grenadiers  had  already  advanced 
to  the  very  gates.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  column  bearing  a  bust  of 
Al.  Borella ,  the  author ,  and  in  the  Via  della  Cernaia  rises  the 
statue  of  General  Alex.  Lamarmora  (d.  1855  in  the  Crimea) ,  by 
Cassano.  —  A  marble  tablet  above  the  gateway  of  the  citadel  com¬ 
memorates  the  Italian  soldiers  who  fell  in  Africa  in  January,  1887. 

In  the  Piazza  Solberino  rises  an  equestrian  statue  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Genoa  (PI.  29,  D  E  3 ;  comp.  p.  33),  commanding 
general  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  by  Ralzico;  and  the  gardens  of  the 
piazza  contain  monuments  of  General  Gerbaix  de  Sonnaz,  by  Dini, 
and  the  historian  Gius.  La  Farina,  by  Auteri-Pomar. 

In  front  of  the  imposing  Central  Station  (p.  25 ;  PI.  E,  4,  5) 
extends  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  ,  with  its  tasteful  gardens, 
adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio ,  patriot ,  poet, 
and  painter  (d.  1866),  by  Balzico  ,  erected  in  1873.  This  piazza 
is  adjoined  by  two  smaller  ones,  the  Piazza  Paleocapa  to  the  W., 
with  the  statue  of  the  minister  of  that  name  (PI.  34),  and  the  Piazza 
Lagrange,  on  the  E.,  with  the  statue  of  L.  Lagrange,  the  mathe- 
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matician  (d.  1813  at  Paris;  PI.  33).  The  broad  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
leads  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  (PI.  D,  4),  with 
the  monument  of  the  king  (Pi.  37 ;  unfinished). 

In  the  Via  dell’  Arsenale,  running  N.W.  from  the  Piazza  Paleo- 
capa,  stands  the  Arsenal  (PI.  5;  E,  4),  occupying  an  entire  block, 
and  containing  the  Museo  Nazionale  d' Artiglieria  (adm.  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Sun.),  a  collection  of  ordnance  of  every  description  from  the 
14th  cent,  to  the  present  day.  —  In  the  Via  S.  Secondo,  the  con¬ 
tinuation,  to  the  S.,  of  the  Via  dell’ Arsenale  ,  rises  the  church  of 
8.  Secondo ,  completed  in  1882  in  the  Lombard  style,  with  a  cam- 
;  panile  170  ft.  high. 

I  In  the  Via  di  Po  (p.  27),  which  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  Piazza 
■■  Gastello ,  on  the  left ,  is  the  University  (PI.  51 ;  F,  2),  erected  in 
1 1713  from  designs  by  the  Genoese  iJicca ,  with  a  handsome  late- 
r  Renaissance  court.  It  contains  a  Museo  Lapidario  of  Roman  anti- 
I  quities,  chiefly  inscriptions.  Marble  statues  have  been  erected  here 
,to  Carlo  Emanuele  III.,  and  to  Vittorio  Amadeo  II.  (at  the  en- 
I  trance) ,  both  by  the  brothers  Collini;  to  Prof.  Riberi  (d.  1861), 

:  by  Albertoni;  to  Dr.  L.  Qallo{A.  1857),  by  Vela;  to  Prof.  Timer- 
mans  (d.  1875),  by  Tabacchi;  and  to  Pescatore,  the  jurist,  by  Dini. 

;  On  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor  are  busts  of  celebrated  professors 
I  and  a  large  allegorical  group  presented  by  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  The 
Library  (open  to  the  public  daily ,  8-6  in  summer,  and  9-4  and  7-10 
in  winter ;  closed  in  Sept.;  chief  librarian.  Comm.  Oav.  F.  Carta) 
numbers  200,000  vols.  and  contains  valuable  Aldine  editions  and 
manuscripts  from  Bobbio.  The  University  (founded  in  1404)  has  at 
present  85  professors  and  2300  students. 

No.  6,  to  the  right  in  the  Via  dell’  Accademia  Albertina,  is  the 
Accademia  Albertina  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  1,  F  3  ;  shown  on  week¬ 
days,  10-4 ;  gratuity  50  c.),  founded  in  1662,  and  transferred  hither 
in  1833.  It  contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  many  being 
copies.  Among  the  best  are :  126.  Quentin  Matsys  (?) ,  Head  of 
Christ;  140,  141.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Four  saints  (wings  of  altar- 
piece);  218.  Oiovenone,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  Also  numerous 
’•‘Cartoons  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Lanini,  and  a  cartoon  of  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  Madonna  with  St.  Anna  by  an  artist  of  the  Lombard  School 
(copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre). 

The  Via  Montebello,  the  next  cross-street,  leads  to  the  so- 
called  Mole  Antonelliana  (PI.  22;  G,  2),  begun  in  1863  as  a 
synagogue  by  Antonelli  (d.  1888)  and  completed  by  the  city  in 
'1878-89  as  a  historical  national  museum,  in  memory  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  II.  It  is  a  square  building  (44  yds.  each  way)  resembling 
a  tower,  with  a  singular  facade  formed  of  several  rows  of  columns ; 
its  height  to  the  head  of  the  gilded  statue  (13  ft.  high)  at  the  top 
is  538  ft.  The  dome  is  striking  from  its  bold  disregard  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  technical  rules  of  construction.  The  hall  beneath  the  dome 
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is  84  ft.  square  and  upwards  of  300  ft.  high,  and  contains  three 
galleries  one  above  the  other. 

In  the  Via  di  Gaudenzio  Ferrari ,  No.  1 ,  is  the  Museo  Civico 
(PI.  62;  F,  2),  containing  the  civic  collections  (gratis  on  Sun., 
Thurs.,  and  holidays,  12-3;  on  other  days,  9-4,  fee  50  c.). 

Gkound  Floor.  Early  sculptures,  early  mediseval  relief  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  coffin  of  the  poet  Vagnone  (d.  1499)  with  reliefs  of  Orpheus  and 
Perseus,  terracottas,  wood-carvings  of  the  16th  cent.,  a  model  of  the  Bucin- 
toro  (p.  277).  —  first  Floor.  Modern  paintings  and  sculptures.  Marble 
statues  of  Eve  by  FantaccMotti  and  Dante  by  Vela.  The  realistic  tendency 
of  modern  Italian  art  is  well  illustrated  in  the  death  agonies  depicted  in 
the  Crucifixion  of  Eulalia  by  Franceschi  and  the  ‘Femme  de  Claude'  by 
Mosso.  Good  water-colours  by  Sossoli,  illustrating  the  events  of  1859-61. 
Statuette  by  BaUico,  the  ‘Plebiscite  in  Naples’.  In  the  last  room  are  a 
few  old  paintings  by  Bart.  Vivarini  (?),  Bugiardini,  Honthortt,  and  Victors, 
and  a  marble  bust  of  Sappho  by  Canova.  —  Second  Floor.  Rooms  12-14: 
Sculptures  in  wood,  tapestry,  bronze  and  iron  work.  Room  15:  Modern 
wood  and  ivory  carvings ;  six  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  tomb  of  Gaston 
de  Foix  (p.  128),  by  Bambaja.  R.  16:  Miniatures  (missal  of  Cardinal  della 
Rovere,  15th  cent.),  enamels,  majolica.  R.  17 :  Italian  ceramic  ware.  RR.  18, 
19:  Mementoes  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio  (p.  34).  R.  20:  Interesting  collection 
of  stained  glass.  RR.  21,  22:  Prehistoric  and  ethnographical  collection. 

Several  monuments  adorn  the  squares  in  this  new  quarter.  That 
of  the  Dictator  of  Venice,  Daniele  Manin  (d.  1857),  beyond  the 
Ospedale  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  by  Vela,  represents  the  Republic 
of  Venice  leaning  on  the  medallion-portrait  of  Manin.  Also  sta¬ 
tues  of  Cesare  Balbo  (d.  1583),  minister  and  historian,  by  Vela; 
of  General  Bava,  by  Albertoni ;  of  the  Marquis  Pes  de  Villamarina, 
the  Sardinian  statesman,  in  the  adjoining  Parc  Cavour;  and,  nearer 
the  Piazza  Maria  Teresa  (PL  G,  3),  of  General  Guglielmo  Pepe  (d. 
1853),  the  brave  defender  of  Venice  in  1849,  by  Butti. 

From  the  large  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  G,  3)  the  Via 
di  Po  (p.  27)  leads  on  one  side  and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Po 
(fine  view  of  the  opposite  bank,  see  p.  37)  on  the  other.  The  Corso 
Lungo  Po,  adorned  with  a  Monument  of  Garibaldi  (PI.  31 ;  G,  4) 
erected  in  1887,  also  leads  from  this  square  up  the  river  to  the 
Nuovo  Giardino  Pubblico.  In  the  Via  Mazzini,  diverging  to  the 
right,  rises  the  church  of  S.  Massimo  (PI.  15 ;  F,  G,  4),  built  in 
1845-54,  crowned  with  a  dome.  Facade  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
Four  Evangelists.  Good  modern  frescoes  in  the  interior,  and  several 
statues  by  Albertoni.  — In  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  II.,  which  leads 
from  the  chain  bridge  {Ponte  Maria  Teresa;  PI.  G,  4)  to  the  Piazza 
Carlo  Felice,  on  the  left,  rises  the  new  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evan¬ 
gelista  in  the  Romanesque  style.  A  few  paces  beyond  it  is  the  IVai- 
densian  Church  {Tempio  Valdese ;  PI.  18,  F  4;  see  p.  49),  the  first 
Protestant  church  built  at  Turin  after  the  establishment  of  religious 
toleration  in  1848.  —  Close  by,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Anselmo 
and  the  Via  Pio  Quinto,  is  the  Synagogue  (PL  19 ;  F,  4,  5),  in  the 
Moorish  style  (1884).  —  In  the  Piazza  Saluzzo  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
church  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  with  a  Byzantine  facade  (1865). 

A  favourite  promenade  is  the  Nuovo  Giardino  Pubblico  (PI.  G 
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4,  6),  above  the  iron  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  (several 
cafes).  It  comprises  the  Botanical  Oarden,  and  the  royal  chateau  11 
Valentino.,  a  turreted  building  of  the  17th  cent.,  now  occupied  by 
the  Polytechnic  School  ( Reale  Scuola  di  applicazione  per  gli  Ingegneri). 
In  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Quintino  Sella,  the  scholar  and 
statesman,  by  Ces.  Reduzzi  (1894).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  garden  is 
a  model  of  a  Castle  oj  the  1 5th  cent,  (open  9-12  and  2-6 ;  adm.  1  fr., 
on  Thurs. ,  Sun.,  and  holidays  50  c.)  with  its  dependent  village, 
erected  for  the  exhibition  of  1884  (restaurant).  —  In  the  adjacent 
Corso  Massimo  d’Azeglio  are  several  scientific  and  medical  insti- 
!  tutions  connected  with  the  university. 

On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  river,  a  little  beyond  the  chain-bridge 
leading  from  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  II.  (p.  36),  stands  the  Crim¬ 
ean  Monument  (PI.  31a;  H,  4),  by  L.  Belli  (1892),  a  large  granite 
pyramid,  with  bronze  reliefs  and  marble  figures  of  Victory,  aBersag- 
liere,  and  a  sailor,  erected  to  commemorate  the  war  of  1855-56. 

The  Via  Moncalieri  leads  from  the  chain-bridge  to  the  left,  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  (5  min.)  the  Monte  dei  Cappuccini  (PI.  H, 
3,  4;  955  ft.  above  the  sea,  164  ft.  above  the  Po),  a  wooded  hill 
rising  almost  directly  from  the  river  and  ascended  by  a  cable-tram¬ 
way  (return-fare  15  c.).  At  the  top  are  an  old  Capuchin  church 
and  a  well-equipped  station  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (open  when 
the  flag  is  flying;  adm.  25  c.),  with  maps  and  other  collections,  and 
commanding  a  noble  view.  The  hill  was  fortified  down  to  1802. 

The  'View  (best  by  morning  light)  embraces  the  river,  city,  plain,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  in  the  background,  prominent  among  which  are  (right) 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  (15,215  ft.),  the  Gran  Pariidiso  (13,780  ft.), 
and  Monte  Levanna  (11,975  ft.);  towards  the  N.W.  is  the  Rocciamelone 
(11,604  ft.),  concealing  Mt.  Cenis;  then,  to  the  left,  the  valley  of  Susa  (p.  2), 
the  Sagra  di  S.  Michele  (p.  3)  on  a  conspicuous  hill ;  farther  to  the  S.W. 

I  Monte  Vise  (12,670  ft.). 

Near  the  Monte  dei  Cappuccini,  opposite  the  large  bridge  lead- 

Iing  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  I.  (p.  36),  stands  the  spacious 
domed  church  of  Gran  Madre  diDio  (PI.  14  ;  H,  3),  erected  in  1818 
in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  return 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  in  1814.  The  groups  flanking  the  steps 
:  represent  Faith  and  Charity.  The  lofty  columns  of  the  portico  are 
monoliths  of  granite.  —  In  front  of  the  church  rises  a  Monument 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (d.  1824),  by  Gaggini.  —  A  few  hundred 
.  yards  farther  is  the  Villa  della  Regina,  now  a  school  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  To  the  S.  of  the  Ponte 
Margherita ( PI.  II,  1)  is  a  large  building  dedicated  to  the  same  object. 


The  Cemetery  (Cimilero),  l'/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Turin,  on  the 
Chivasso  road  (open  10-4  in  winter  in  fine  weather;  in  March, 
April,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  9-6;  in  summer  8-8),  is  reached  from  the 
Ponte  delle  Benne  by  a  shady  avenue  (steam  tramway  from  Piazza 
Emanuele  Filiberto,  see  p.  25).  The  front  part  of  the  cemetery  is 
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enclosed  by  a  wall  -witb  arches,  while  the  more  interesting  portion 
beyond  is  surrounded  by  arcades  covered  with  domes.  In  the  front 
section,  to  the  left  by  the  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Silvio  PelUco(i.  1864)  ; 
in  the  other  section  we  observe  the  names  of  D’Azeglio,  Bava,  Brof- 
ferio,  Qiolerti,  Pepe,  Pinelli,  and  other  eminent  moderns. 


The  *Superg'a,  or  Soperga  (2145  ft. ;  comp.  Map,  p.  25;  tram¬ 
way  from  Piazza  Gastello  to  the  village  of  Sassi  in  '/2  hr.;  thence 
to  the  top  by  cable-tram  in  20  min. ;  no  change  of  carriages  in  the 
case  of  treni  diretti;  fares  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  85  c.),  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  Superga,  the  royal  burial-church,  a  handsome  edifice 
with  a  portico,  and  crowned  with  a  dome,  is  conspicuously  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  Turin.  The  church,  a  votive  offering  dedicated 
by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  first  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Turin  in  1706  (p.  24),  was  erected  in 
1718-31  from  designs  by  Juvara,  and  consecrated  in  1749.  The  in¬ 
terior  (closed  12-2)  contains  a  room  hung  with  indifferent  portraits 
of  all  the  popes.  At  the  entrance  to  the  burial-vault  is  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael  contending  with  the  Devil,  a  marble  group  by  Carlo 
Finelli  (1842).  Splendid  *View  of  the  Alps,  especially  from  the  dome, 
the  ascent  of  which  is  recommended.  —  Ristorante  della  Funicolare, 
dej.  3,  D.  with  wine  4  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

To  the  S.  of  Turin  on  the  line  to  Genoa  (R.  11a)  lies  Moncalieri 
(steam-tramway  from  the  Piazza  Gastello) ,  a  pleasant  little  town  of 
10,CKX)  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  chain  of  hills,  and  command¬ 
ing  a  superb  view.  On  a  height  above  the  village  is  the  royal  Chdteau,  in 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1824.  The  picture-gallery  in  the 
W.  wing  contains  a  series  of  large  paintings  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  The  last  of  the  series,  ‘Delivery  of  the  plebiscite  of 
Tuscany  by  Baron  Ricasoli  in  I860’  is  interesting  from  its  numerous  por¬ 
traits  (fee  '/z-f  fr.).  A  horse-tramway  runs  to  the  chateau  from  the  term¬ 
inus  of  the  steam-tramway. 

About  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Turin  (steam-tramway  from  the  Via  Sacchi, 
near  the  Central  Railway  Station)  lies  Stupinigi,  a  large  royal  hunting- 
chateau,  erected  from  designs  by  Juvara  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Emma¬ 
nuel  III.,  with  a  beautiful  and  extensive  park  {"Albergo  del  Castel  Veccliio, 
at  the  hack  of  the  chateau,  moderate). 


8.  From  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Courmayeur. 

Railway  to  (80  M.)  Aosia  in  di/c-fi'/i  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  60,  10  fr.  125, 

6  fr.  60  c.).  The  part  of  the  line  between  Ivrea  and  Aosta  (42  M. ;  fares 

7  fr.  60,  5  fr.  30,  3  fr.  45  c.)  is  distinguished  both  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  boldness  of  its  engineering.  —  From  Aosta  to  Courmapetir, 
21  M.,  Omkibds  thrice  daily  in  July  and  Aug.  (at  other  times  to  Prd-St-Di- 
dier  only)  in  5  hrs.  (return  4  hrs.),  fare  3  fr.  (outside-seat  3>/2  fr.).  The 
hours  of  starting  from  Ao.sta  have  hitherto  been  6, 11,  and  3.30,'  from_Cour- 
mayeur  6,  1,  and  5.  One-horse  carr.  18,  two-horse  30  fr. 

Prom  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Chivasso,  see  p.  59.  Between  tbe  de¬ 
pressions  of  the  lower  mountains  peeps  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Gran  Paradiso,  and  to  the  E.,  farther  on,  that  of  Monte  Rosa. 

22  M.  Montandro;  26  M.  Rodallo;  27 M.  Caluso-Canavese;  29  M. 
Candia;  31  M.  Mercenasco ;  33  M.  Stramblno. 
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39  M.  Ivrea  (770  ft.;  Scudo  di  Francia;  Vniverso;  Corona 
d'ltalia) ,  a  town  with  6400  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  Dora  Baltea  (Fr.  Doire\  on  the  slope  of  a  hlU  crowned  with  an 
extensive  and  well  -  preserved  old  Castle ,  with  three  lofty  brick 
towers,  now  a  prison.  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral,  a  building  of  an¬ 
cient  origin,  but  frequently  restored.  An  ancient  sarcophagus 
adorns  the  adjoining  Piazza.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in  1880 
to  Ettore  Perrone,  general  and  minister  (d.  1848).  Ivrea,  the  an¬ 
cient  Eporedia,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  100,  in  order  to 
command  the  Alpine  routes  over  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard. 

:  Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  del  Monte  (pilgrimage-church)  and 
the  lake  of  S.  Giuseppe  with  a  ruined  monastery  (1  hr.). 

Steam-tramway  from  Ivrea  in  hr.  to  (tS’/e  M.)  Santhid,  (p.  60:  fares 
I  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  50  c.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Dora,  penetrates  the  hill  on  which  Ivrea 
stands  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  1100  yds.  long,  and  enters  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Dora.  4 1  M.  Montalto ;  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  right 
stands  the  ruined  battlemented  castle  of  that  name.  42*/2  M.  Borgo- 
franco  (925  ft.);  45  M.  Tavagnasco;  47  M.  Quincinetto. 

49  M.  Pont-St-Martin.  The  village  (1106  ft.  ;  Cavallo  Bianco, 
i  with  garden;  Rosa  Rossa'),  with  a  ruined  castle,  foundries,  and  an 
old  Roman  bridge  over  the  Lys,  is  very  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
moutli  of  the  deep  Val  Gressoney,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

A  new  road,  passing  Lillianes  and  Fontainemore ,  ascends  through  the 
beautiful  chestnut  woods  of  the  picturesque  Val  Gressoney,  watered  by 
1  the  Lys,  to  (9  M.)  Issime  ("Posta),  whence  a  bridle-path  (road  under  construc¬ 
tion)  leads  via  Gaby  to  (3  hrs.)  Oressoney-St-Jean  (4495  ft. ;  'Hotel  De  la 
Pierre,  R.  &  A.  2'/2,  pens.  S'A  fr. ;  Hotel-Pension  du  Mont-Rose),  the  capital 
I  of  the  valley,  and  to  (I'/r  hr.)  Gressoney-ta-Triniti  (5370  ft.;  Hotel  Thedy, 
I  pens.  Vji  fr.),  both  6nely  situated  near  the  S.  foot  of  Monte  Rosa  and  fre- 
I  quented  as  summer  resorts.  Easy  passes  lead  hence  to  the  E.  over  the 
I  Col  cTOlen  and  the  Col  di  Valdobbia  to  Alagna  (p.  173),  and  to  the  W.  over 
the  Bettaforca  to  Fiery  in  the  Val  d^Ayas  or  Challant  (p.  40).  For  details, 
as  well  as  for  the  glacier-passes  to  Zermatt  {Lysjoch,  Felikjoch,  etc.)  and 
ascents  of  the  S.  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa,  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland. 

We  next  cross  the  Lys  and  follow  the  broad  valley,  flanked 
by  fine  mountains,  to  (501/2  M.)  the  prettily- situated  Donnas 
1(1066  ft.;  Rosa).  The  train  now  ascends  a  rocky  defile  and  passes 
i  through  a  tuunel  660  yds.  long  under  Fort  Bard  (1282  ft.),  which 
,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  11th  cent,  and  was  taken  in  1242 
by  Count  Amadeus  of  Savoy  after  a  long  siege,  while  in  May,  1800, 
^before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  400  Aus¬ 
trians,  who  kept  the  French  army  in  check  for  a  week.  The  train 
then  crosses  tlie  Dora  to  (52  M.)  Hone-Bard,  beautifully  situated. 
On  the  left  opens  the  Val  di  Camporciero,  or  Chnmporcher,  with  its  fine 
rocky  peaks  (p.45) ;  to  the  N.W.  towers  the  Mont  Luseney  (11,500  ft.). 
—  At  Campagnola  the  train  crosses  the  Dora  and  intersects  a  pro¬ 
montory  of  debris.  —  55  M.  Arnaz,  with  a  ruined  castle. 

56'/2  M.  Verrds.  The  village  (1280  ft. ;  Italia;  Ecu  de  France'^, 
with  1100  inhab.  and  the  old  castle  of  Rocca,  belonging  to  the 
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former  Counts  of  Challant,  lies  picturesquely  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Val  Challant,  M.  from  the  station.  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dora,  lies  Issogne,  also  with  an  interesting  chateau  of  the 
Counts  of  Challant.  To  the  N.E.,  between  the  Challant  and  Gressoney 
valleys,  towers  the  rocky  pyramid  of  the  Becca  di  Viou  (9370  ft.). 

The  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Susa  (p.  2)  were  alternately  occupied  by 
the  Pranks  and  the  Longohards,  and  belonged  to  the  Franconian  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  French  language  still  predominates  in  these 
Italian  districts.  The  village  of  Bard  (below  the  fort)  is  the  point  of 
transition  from  Italian  to  French,  while  at  Verre's  the  latter  is  spoken  al¬ 
most  e-KClusively. 

Above  Verres  the  valley  expands,  but  soon  contracts  again.  Ex¬ 
tensive  vineyards  are  passed.  We  cross  the  Evangon  and  the  Dora. 
On'the  slope  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Champ  de  Praz,  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  Chalame,  the  torrent  of  which  has  overspread 
the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  detritus.  Farther  on,  lofty  walls  of  rock 
rise  to  the  left.  —  Near  (60  M.)  Montjovet  appear  on  the  right, 
high  above  us,  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Montjovet  or 
St.  Qermain.  Tunnel.  The  train  crosses  the  Dora  by  means  of  a  long 
viaduct  and  enters  the  picturesque  *Defile  of  Montjovet,  the  grandest 
part  of  the  line,  with  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  buttresses  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  the  brawling  Dora  far  below. 

63  M.  St.  Vincent  (1415  ft.).  To  the  right,  1  M.  above  the 
station,  at  the  end  of  the  defile  and  the  foot  of  M(.  Zer6/on(8925ft.), 
lies  the  village  (1886  ft. ;  *Lion  d’Or;  Corona),  with  a  mineral  spring 
and  baths.  —  Two  short  tunnels.  Loftily  perched  on  the  left  is  the 
old  castle  of  Ussel,  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Challant. 

64*/2  M.  Ch&tillon  (1807  ft. ;  *Hdtel  de  Londres;  Pens.  Suisse),  with 
900  inhab.  and  a  handsome  chateau  of  the  old  Clounts  of  Challant, 
is  beautifully  situated  1  M.  above  the  railway ,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Val  Tournanche.  Its  houses  are  picturesquely  scattered  over  the 
gorge  of  the  Matmoire  or  Marmore,  a  torrent  descending  from  the 
Matterhorn  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  bridge  spanning  the 
ravine  in  one  fine  arch.  (To  Val  Tournanche,  and  over  the  Thdodule 
Pass  to  Zermatt,  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland.) 

The  line  crosses  the  Matmoire,  traverses  a  deep  cutting  through  a 
deposit  of  de'bris,  threads  two  tunnels,  and  reaches  (67^/2^.)  Cham- 
bave,  noted  for  its  wine.  To  the  W.  opens  the  view  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Aosta,  rich  in  fruit  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
with  the  three-peaked  Rutur  (p.  47)  in  the  background. 

Beyond  a  tunnel,  the  line  traverses  a  mass  of  de'bris  at  Diemoz 
(viaduct  107  yds.  long),  and  crosses  tbe  Dora.  To  the  left  lies  the 
picturesque  chateau  of  Finis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clavalili  Valley,- 
through  which  peeps  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Tersiva  (11,520  ft.). 
The  train  crosses  the  Dora  twice  and  reaches  (72  M.)  Nus,  with  a 
ruined  castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  St.  Bartheltmy.  We  then 
recross  to  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Dora.  On  the  slope  above  (73  M.) 
St.  Marcel,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,. 
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it  is  the  much-frequented  pilgrimage-church  of  Plou.  W e  again  cross  the 
'  Dora  to  (7472  M.)  Quart-  Villefranche,  with  the  chateau  of  Quart  on  a 
hill  to  theright  (2486ft.).  We  then  cross  the  Bagnere  and  the  Buthier. 
1;  80  M.  Aosta.  —  ‘Hotel  Rotal  Victoria,  opposite  the  station,  R., 

|i  L.,  &  A.  41/2,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr. ;  'Hot.  dd  Montblanc, 
1  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-3'/2,  B.  I'/j,  D.  5  fr.  —  Albergo 
Lanier,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  market-place,  good  cuisine;  Corona, 
opposite.  —  Caffi  Nazionale,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  Railway  Restaurant, 
poor.  Beer  at  Zimmermunn' s,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Good  bed-rooms  at 

!l  the  omnibus-office  in  the  market-place,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3fr.  —  Omnibus  and 
I  carriages  to  Courmayeur,  see  p.  33. 

Aosta  (1910ft.),  with  5700inhah.,  the  Augusta Praetoria Salas- 
'  sorum  of  the  Romans  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Italian  province  of 
;  Aosta,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buthier  and  the  Doire  or  Bora 
Baltea.  The  valley  was  anciently  inhabited  hy  the  Salassi,  a  Celtic 
i  race,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
f  St.  Bernard,  the  two  chief  routes  from  Italy  to  Gaul.  They  frequently 
t  harassed  the  Romans  in  various  ways,  and  on  one  occasion  plundered 
,  the  coffers  of  Caesar  himself.  After  protracted  struggles  the  tribe 
:i  was  finally  almost  extirpated  by  Augustus,  who  captured  the  sur- 
i|  vivors,  36,000  in  number,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (p.  39). 

:  He  then  founded  Aosta  to  protect  the  roads,  named  it  after  himself, 
i  and  garrisoned  it  with  3000  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts.  The 
importance  of  the  Roman  Aosta  is  indicated  by  the  extant  remains. 
Near  the  railway-station,  which  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 

:  is  an  excellent  bronze  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  in  hunting 
costume,  designed  by  Tortone  (1886)  and  commemorating  the  king’s 
j  sporting  expeditions  amid  the  Graian  Alps.  A  short  walk  brings  us 
j  to  the  ancient  Town  Walls,  flanked  with  towers,  which  form  a  rect- 
I  angle  790  yds.  by  620  yds.  They  are  preserved  in  their  entire  extent, 
and  on  the  S.W.  side  the  ancient  facing  and  cornice  are  still  in  situ. 

<  The  walls  of  the  old  Theatre  and  the  arcades  of  the  Amphitheatre 
are  visible  above  the  houses  in  the  market-place,  where  the  main 
streets  of  the  town  intersect  each  other. 

The  principal  street  leads  to  the  E.,  through  the  ancient  *Porta 
PRiETOEiA,to  the  (1/4  M.)  handsome  *Triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus, 
with  its  ten  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  then  crosses  the  Buthier,  which 
has  changed  its  channel,  to  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  old  Roman 
Bridge,  now  half-buried  in  the  earth. 

In  the  suburbs  lies  the  church  of  St.  Ours,  the  choir  of  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Gallus  (d.  546)  and  finely  carved  stalls 
of  the  15th  century.  The  old  crypt  is  borne  by  Roman  columns. 
The  cloisters  contain  early-Romanesque  columns  (12th  cent.),  with 
f  interesting  capitals.  Near  the  church  rises  a  Tower,  built  of  Roman 
hewn  stones  in  the  12th  cent.,  opposite  which  are  a  sarcophagus 
'  and  two  ancient  columns  at  the  entrance  of  a  chapel.  In  the  same 
piazza  is  the  Priory  of  St.  Ours,  a  picturesque  building  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  terracotta  ornamentation  and  an  octagonal  tower.  The 
interior  contains  good  wood-carvings  and  frescoes. 
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Courmayeur  (-4015  ft.),  a  considerable  village,  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  head  of  the  Aosta  valley ,  is  much  frequented  by 
Italians  in  summer.  The  highest  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed 
from  Courmayeur  by  the  Mont  Chetif  (7Q85  ft.),  but  is  seen  from 
the  Pre'-St-Didier  road,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  N. 
are  the  small  sulphur-baths  of  La  Saxe. 

The  -Mont  de  Saxe  G735  ft. ;  21/2-3  hrs.;  guide,  6  fr.,  unnecessary) 
affords  a  complete  view  of  the  S.E.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  numerous 
glaciers,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  de  Ferret,  the  Col  du 
Gdant  and  the  Jorasses  being  prominent.  A  good  bridle-path  ascends 
from  Courmayeur,  by  La  Saxe  (see  above)  and  he  Villair,  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
Chalets  du  Pri  (6670  ft.)  and  the  (1  hr.)  summit.  The  descent  may  be  made 
by  the  Chalets  de  Leuchi  (6400  ft.)  into  the  Val  de  Ferret. —  Excursions  in 
the  Mont  Blanc  chain,  to  Chamonix,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland,  or 
Southern  France. 

Excursion  to  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  Gkaian  Alps,  an  extensive  mountain-system  culminating  in  the 
Gran  Paradise  (13,320  ft.)  and  the  Qrivola  (13,020  ft.),  lie  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Dora  Ballea  and  the  Isire  on  the  N.,  and  those  of  the 
Dora  Riparia  and  the  Arc  on  the  S.  We  here  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  routes  through  the  E.  part  of  this  grand  mountain-region, 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  tour  of  four  days  from  Aosta,  taking  in  Cogne, 
Valsavaranche,  Rhemes  Notre-Dame,  Yalgrisanche,  and  Liverogne.  Cogne  is 
the  best  centre  for  excursions. 

The  mountains  of  Cogne  form  a  favourite  chasse  of  King  Humbert, 
as  they  did  of  his  father  Victor  Emmanuel  (p.  41),  and  the  mountain- 
goat  (‘Steinbock’,  Ital.  ‘stambecco’,  Fr.  ‘bouquetin’),  elsewhere  nearly 
extinct,  is  still  found  here.  Several  excellent  bridle-paths,  leading  to  the 
royal  shooting-lodges,  are  a  great  assistance  to  the  pedestrian. 

1st  Day.  —  FroM  Aosta  to  Cogne  (61/2  brs.).  As  far  as  (6  M.) 
Aymaville  (2120  ft.)  we  may  follow  the  higb-road  (p.  42),  but  it  is 
preferable  to  cross  theDoire  near  Aosta,  and  to  goby  Gressan  and  Jo- 
vengan,  across  meadows  and  fields.  The  bridle-path  then  ascends 
rapidly  past  the  church  of  St.  Martin  to  Poia  (2790  ft.),  and  enters 
the  monotonous  Val  de  Cogue  at  a  great  height  above  the  ravine  of 
the  brawling  Orand'  Eyvie.  Far  below  we  soon  observe  the  houses 
of  Pont  d’Ael  (2865  ft.),  with  its  admirably  preserved  *Eoman 
Bridge  (formerly  an  aqueduct),  60  yds.  long  and  394  ft.  above  the 
stream.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  valley  con¬ 
tracts.  Near  the  bridge  by  which  we  cross  the  stream,  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  Qrivola  for  a  short  time.  We  next  reach  (1 1/2  hr.) 
Vieyes  (3730  ft.;  cantine),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Combe  de  Nomenon 
(pretty  waterfall),  with  the  Grivola  and  the  Gran  Nomenon 
(11,440  ft.)  in  the  background.  Beyond  (i/qhr.)  Silvenoire  (on  the 
right)  and  a  deserted  iron-foundry,  we  again  cross  the  brook  by 
the  Pont  de  Laval  (4480  ft.),  where  the  mountains  of  Cogne  are 
revealed.  We  then  recross  to  (IV2  ^pin^l  (4760  ft.),  opposite 
the  lofty  Punta  del  Pousset  (p.  45),  with  the  Trajo  Glacier  on  the 
right.  At  (Y2  lir.)  Cretaz  the  Valnontey  descends  from  the  S.  to  the 
Grand’  Eyvie ;  (20  min.)  Cogne. 

Cogne  (5030ft.;  *H6t.  Qrivola,  pens.  6Y2f''-j  and  Hot.  Royal, 
both  unpretending),  charmingly  situated,  with  a  beautiful  view  of 
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the  Gran  Paradise  and  the  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre,  with  their 
glaciers  (Glacier  de  la  Tribulation  ,  du  Grand  Crou,  du  Money, 
etc.]  to  the  S.,  and  of  the  Mont  Blanc  to  the  N.W.,  is  an  excellent 
starting-point  for  excursions.  Three  valleys  converge  here :  the 
Vallone  di  Valnontey  from  the  S.,  the  Vallone  d'Vrtier  from  the  S.E., 
and  the  Vallone  di  Orauson  from  the  N.E. 

Ascents  and  Passes.  (Guides,  Elt/sie  and  Joseph  Jeantet^  L.  Gui- 
chardaz.)  *Punta  del  Pousset  (10,745  ft. ;  5  hrs. ;  guide  6,  with  mule  12  fr.), 
a  superb  point  of  view.  At  Cv^taz  (see  p.  44)  the  bridle-path  crosses  the 
Valnontey  and  enters  a  wood  and  then  ascends  grassy  slopes  to  the  cha¬ 
lets  of  Ors-Dessvs  and  (3  hrs.)  Pousset-Dessus  or  Superiori  (8385  ft.).  Thence 
a  steep  climb  of  lV2br.,  passing  a  very  giddy  place  near  the  top,  brings 
us  to  the  rocky  crest  of  the  Punta  del  Pousset.  Close  to  us,  above  the 
Grivola  Glacier.,  towers  the  Grivola,  which  is  hardly  inferior  in  boldness 
to  the  Matterhorn,  and  other  mountains  of  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps 
are  also  visible.  —  Grivola  (13,020  ft.;  from  Cogne  9  hrs. ;  two  guides  at 
50  fr.  each),  difficult,  and  fit  for  experts  only.  Ascent  from  Valsava- 
ranche  still  more  difficult. 

The  ''"Punta  di  Tersiva  (11,520  ft.;  7  hrs.,  with  guide)  presents  no 
difficulty  to  adepts.  We  proceed  through  the  Vallone  di  Grauson  to  the 
(2>/2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Grauson  (7450  ft.)  and  to  (^4  br.)  Ervillih'e  (8245  ft.); 
thence,  passing  the  little  Lac  Dori^res.  to  the  (1  hr.)  Passo  d"' In-ocrgneux 
(9185  ft.)  and  by  the  W.  arete  to  the  (21/2  brs.)  summit.  Magnificent  view 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps  and  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont  (Turin),  etc. 
The  ascent  may  be  also  made  from  the  S.  from  the  Val  d'Vrtier  via  the  Pon¬ 
ton  Alp^  or  from  the  N.  (more  difficult)  from  the  Val  de  ClavaliU  (p.  40). 

In  the  Vallone  di  Valnontey,  opening  to  the  S.  of  Cogne,  lie  the  (0  hrs.) 
chalets  of  Le  Money  (7590  ft.),  which  command  an  admirable  view  of  the 
Gran  Paradiso  with  its  glaciers  (ascent,  see  p.  46).  Two  difficult  glacier- 
passes,  the  Colle  Grand  Crou  or  Col  TueJeett  (11,135  ft.),  between  the  Oran 
Paradiso  o-nd  Becca  di  Gay.,  and  the  Colle  Money  (11,245  ft.),  between  the 
Roccia  Viva  and  the  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre.,  lead  from  the  head  of  the 
Vallone  de  Valnontey  to  Ceresole  Reale  (p.  48;  guide  15  fr.). 

From  Cogne  to  Bard  over  the  Col  de  Cogne,  11-12  hrs.,  attractive 
and  not  difficult.  A  bridle-path  (royal  hunting-path)  crosses  the  Urtier 
at  (J/2  hr.)  Champlong  (8185  ft.),  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  stream  with 
its  abundant  flowers  and  waterfalls,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Gri¬ 
vola  to  the  W.  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Combe  de  Valeille  (see  p.  46).  We 
next  pa.ss  the  chapel  of  Cret  to  the  (2  hrs.)  chalets  of  Pianos.,  whence  wc 
may  either  follow  the  lower  path  to  the  right  by  Brulot  and  Peyrasas^  or 
that  to  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  Tersiva  (see  above),  by  Ponton  with 
its  little  lake  and  along  the  Tour  de  Ponton.,  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Col  de  Cogne 
{Fenetre  de  Cogne  or  Finestra  Champorcher,  9285  ft.),  between  the  Tour  de 
Ponton  and  the  Becco  Costassa.  We  descend  into  the  pastoral  Val  Cham- 
porcher  or  Camporciero.,  passing  the  chalets  of  Dondenna.,  to  (3*  2  hrs.) 
Champorcher  (4647  ft. ;  rustic  Inn),  and  thence  by  Pont-Boset  to  (2*72  hrs.) 
ntne-Bard  (p.  39). 

From  Cogne  to  St.  Marcel  over  the  Col  de  St.  Marcel,  8  hrs., 
not  difficult  and  practicable  for  mules.  The  route  leads  through  the 
Vallone  di  Grauson  to  the  (2*/2  hrs.)  chalehs  of  Growion  (see  above),  and  thence 
past  the  little  Coronas  Lake  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Col  de  St.  Marcel  {^Colle  di 
Coronas,  9535  ft.),  a  saddle  of  the  Cresia  del  Tessonet.  We  descend  through 
the  wooded  Vallone  di  Si.  Marcel  to  (3*/2  hrs.)  St.  Marcel  (p.  40). 

From  Cogne  to  Aosta  over  the  Passo  d'Arbole,  9  hrs.  (with  guide), 
fatiguing  but  interesting.  The  route  ascends  via  the  chalets  of  Chavanis 
and  Arpisson  (7630  ft.)  to  the  Col  d'Arbole  (9303  ft.);  admirable  view  of 
the  Gran  Paradiso  and  Grivola.  Descent  via  the  Chalets  d^Arbole  (8186  ft.) 
and  the  hermitage  of  St.  Oral  (6S15  ft.).  To  Aymaville  over  the  Colle 
de  Chaz-Slche  (9250  ft.)  or  the  Colle  del  Drinc  (8735  ft.),  7*8  hrs.,  both  attract¬ 
ive  and  not  difficult. 
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From  Cogne  to  the  Val  Soana  across  the  Coe  della  Nolva, 
7'81irs.,  attractive  and  repaying.  To  Pianos,  see  above.  Here  we  turn 
to  tbe  right  and  ascend  past  the  chalets  of  Chavanis  and  Brulot  to  the 
foot  of  the  glacier.  Trending  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  glacier,  we  reach 
hrs.)  the  Col  della  Nouva  {Colle  delV Arietta;  9670  ft.)^  and  enjoy  an 
admirable  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  S.  side  of  the  Graian  Alps.  Steep 
descent  to  the  chalets  of  Arietta^  and  through  the  Val  Campiglia  to  (3  hrs.) 
Campigliay  O/2  hr.)  Valprato.,  and  (V2  hr.)  Ilonco  (Inn,  clean),  in  the  Val 
Soana^  2^2  hrs.  above  Ponte  Canavese  (p.  48).  —  Two  other  passes  to  the 
Val  Soana  lead  respectively  across  the  CoUe  Bardoney  (9292  ft.),  between 
the  Punta  Lavina  and  the  Punta  Rol  (fatiguing),  and  across  the  Bocchetta 
di  Banzio  (9850  ft.),  to  the  N,  of  the  Punta  Lavina  (difficult). 

To  THE  Val  Locana  (p.  43)  over  the  Colle  Grand  Crou  or  the  Colie 
Money^  see  p.  45.  Two  other  difficult  passes  lead  from  the  Vallone  di 
Valeille^  the  lateral  valley  parallel  to  the  Vallone  d'Urtier,  on  the  S.  (see 
p.  45)  to  the  Rifugio  (9020  ft.)  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  in  the  Val  Pianto- 
netto  and  to  the  Val  d'Orco:  the  Colle  di  Telleccio  (10,910  ft.),  between  the 
Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre  (12,110  ft.  \  the  difficult  ascent  of  which  may  be 
made  from  the  pass)  and  the  Ondezzana;  and  the  Colle  Sengie  (10,515  ft.), 
between  the  Ondezzana  and  the  Punta  Sengie. 

2ud  Day.  —  From  Cogne  to  Yalsavaranche  over  the  Colle 
Louson  (8-9  lirs.;  guide  10  fr.),  easy  and  attractive.  From  (8/4  hr.) 
Valnontey  (5505  ft.)  the  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  right,  through 
wood,  passing  a  pretty  fall  of  the  Louson,  to  the  (^1/2  hrs.)  royal 
shooting-lodge  (8490  ft.;  ‘Campement  du  Roi’)  and  the  (2  hrs.) 
Colle  Louson  (10,830  ft,),  with  an  admirable  view  (still  more  ex¬ 
tensive  from  a  height  a  few  minutes  to  the  S.).  We  now  descend, 
enjoying  superb  views  of  the  Gran  Paradise,  on  the  left,  and  Grivola, 
on  the  right,  to  (II/2  hr.)  the  Chalets  de  Leviona  (7755  ft).  (Good  ^ 
walkers  may  cross  the  brook  here  near  the  small  waterfall,  and 
descend  by  a  steep  path  direct  to  Yalsavaranche.)  The  bridle-path 
follows  the  left  hank  and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  Val  Savaranehe 
near  the  (II/2  hr.)  hamlet  of  Tignet ,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Valsava- 
ranche,  or  Degioz  (5055  ft. ;  Rest,  du  Club  Alpin),  the  chief  village 
in  the  Yalsavaranche  (guides,  G.  Blanc  and  G.  Daynd). 

Two  other  somewhat  fatiguing  passes  from  Cogne  to  Val  Savaranehe 
are  the  Got  de  VHerietei  (10,830  ft.),  and  the  Colle  Mesoncles  (10,170  ft.).  — 
From  Val  Savaranehe  to  Geresole  Reale,  see  p.  42. 

The  Gran  Faradiso  (13,320  ft. ;  difheult,  for  adepts  only ;  guide  60  fr.) 
may  be  ascended  in  7-8  hrs.  from  (204  hrs.)  Pont  (p.  42),  the  highest 
hamlet  in  the  Val  Savaranehe.  About  r/4  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Pont  we  ascend 
to  the  left  to  the  (4  hrs.)  Ricovero  VUlorio  EmmanueU  II.  (10,200  ft.),  built 
by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  above  the  Moncorvi  Alp,  and  thence  cross  the 
Glacier  de  Moncorvi  to  the  (4  hrs.)  summit. 

3rd  Day.  —  Fbom  Yalsavabanche  to  Rhemes  Notee-Dame  over 
the  Colle  d'Entrelor  (6  hrs. ;  guide  6  fr.).  The  bridle-path  ascends 
from  Yalsavaranche  by  (1  M.)  Creton,  at  first  somewhat  steeply,  to 
(2  hrs.)  a  royal  shooting-lodge  (7185  ft.),  and  thence  leads  in  zig¬ 
zags  along  the  slope  to  the  left,  passing  (II/4  hr.)  the  small  Lago 
di  Djouan  (8280  ft.)  and  the  Lago  Nero  (9075  ft.),  to  the  (lV2li''0 
Colle  d’Entrelor  (9870  ft.),  between  the  Cima  di  Qollien  (10,116  ft.) 
and  the  Cima  di  Percio  (10,110  ft.).  Fine  view  of  the  Rutor  (p.  47) 
J;o  the  W.,  and  of  the  Gran  Paradise  and  Grivola  to  the  E.  Descent 
rather  steep  through  the  Vallone  d'Entrelor,  with  the  Becca  di  Sam- 
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1  beina  (10,365  ft.)  on  the  left,  to  (21/2  hrs.)  Ehemes  Notre-Dame 
'  (6015  ft. ;  poor  cantine,  or  a  bed  at  the  cure’s),  the  chief  place  in 
the  Val  de  Rhemes,  which  is  enclosed  by  imposing  glaciers.  Notre- 
Dame  is  5  hrs.  from  Villeneuve.  The  route  down  the  valley  passes 
Rhcmes-St-Qeorgea  and  Introd  (2885  ft.),  with  the  chateau  of  that 
name,  where  the  Val  de  Rhemes  unites  with  the  Val  Savaranche 
(p.  42).  In  descending  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Velan  and  the 
Grand  Combin  to  the  N. 

A  shorter  but  more  toilsome  route  than  the  Col  d’Entrelor  leads  from 
I  Valsavaranche  to  Rhemes  Notre-Dame  acros.s  the  Colle  di  Sort  (9730  ft.), 
j  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Mt.  Roletta  (11,100  ft.). 

]  4th  Day.  —  From  Rhemes  Notre-Dame  over  the  Colle  della 
t  Finestra  to  Valgrisanchb  and  to  Liverognb  and  Aosta  (6  hrs.  to 
Valgrisanche ;  guide  6  fr. ;  3  hrs.  more  to  Liverogne).  Steep  ascent  to 
the  (31/2  hrs.)  Colle  della  Finestra  (9235  ft.),  between  the  Becca  de 
Tei,  on  the  right,  and  the  Becca  dell'  Invergnan  (11,834  ft.),  on  the 
left,  with  fine  view  of  theOrmelune  andtheRutor.  The  path  descends 
through  the  stony  Vallone  del  Bouc.  Where  it  divides,  we  keep  to 
the  left.  On  our  left  are  the  Glacier  de  Rabuigne  and  Mont  Forciat, 
which  conceals  the  Becca  delV  Invergnan.  Passing  (1 1/2  hr.)  the  Alp 
Nouva  (7020  ft.;  small  Inn),  we  descend  and  crosss  the  brook  to  Fornet 
(5675  ft.),  the  highest  hamlet  in  the  Val  Grisanche;  then  to  Sevey, 
Mondange,  and  (2  hrs.)  Valgrisanche  (5470  ft. ;  Cantine  du  Col  du 
Mont,  or  a  bed  at  the  curd’s),  the  chief  village  in  the  valley,  prettily 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Rutor. 

The  ascent  of  the  Butor,  an  extensive,  glacier-clad  mountain  with 
several  peaks  (S.  and  highest  peak  11,436  ft. ;  N.  peak  11,310  ft.),  either 
from  Valgrisanche,  or  better  from  La  Thuile  on  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
route  (p.  43),  presents  no  serious  difficulty  (guide  40  fr.).  From  La  Thuile 
a  bridle-path  leads  through  the  deep  and  narrow  Rutor  valley  to  the 
(2  hrs.)  grand  ’’Fulls  of  the  Rutor  (0345  ft.)  whence  we  a.scend  to  the  left 
by  a  new  path  to  the  (I1/2  hr.)  Cupanna  S.  Margherita  (30^  ft.),  situated 
.above  the  small  Rutor  Lake  (now  drained).  Thence  across  the  large  Rutor 
Glacier  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Tele  du  Rutor  (11,435  ft.),  which  commands  a  most 
iplendid  panorama  (refuge-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  on  the  top).  — 
Fkom  Valgrisanche  to  Boceg-St-Maueice  (p.  43;  15  hrs.  from  Aosta), 
Iver  the  Col  du  Mont  (8680  ft.),  a  tolerable  bridle-path. 

The  bridle-path  from  Valgrisanche  to  Liverogne  (3  hrs.)  leads 
hrough  the  beautifully  wooded  Val  Grisanche,  on  the  left  bank  of 
he  Dora  di  Valgrisanche,  to  Ceres  or  Serre  (Hot.  Frassy,  rustic)  and 
ttevers,  where  the  river  disappears  for  a  short  distance  under  rocks. 
The  hamlet  of  Planaval  lies  to  the  left.  The  valley  contracts  to  a 
vild  ravine.  The  path  on  its  left  side  skirts  a  precipice  high  above 
he  roaring  torrent.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  an  apparently  in- 
.ccessible  rock ,  is  perched  the  ruined  castle  of  Montmajeur  or 
Four  d'Arboe.  —  Liverogne,  see  p.  43.  Near  Liverogne  the  path 
uits  the  gorge  and  descends  to  the  left  through  meadows  and  groups 
f  trees  to  the  road  from  Courmayeur  to  Aosta  (p.  42). 
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9.  The  Alpine  Valleys  to  the  West  of  Turin. 

a.  From  Turin  to  Cerbsole  Realb.  To  [31  M.)  Cuorgnl,  rail¬ 
way  in  2  hrs.  (carriages  changed  at  Settimo  Torinese;  comp.  p.  59], 
via  Rivarolo ,  etc.  From  Cuorgnl  (Alb.  della  Corona  Grossa;  carr. 
at  the  Impresa  Flora’s ;  seat  in  an  omn.  to  Noasca  5,  one-horse  cart. 
16,  two-horse  27  fr.]  a  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Oreo  via  (31/2  M.] 
Fonie  Canavese  (Alh.  Valentino),  a  picturesque  little  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Val  Soana  and  Val  Locana,  and  Locana  to  (18  M.) 
Noasca  (3480  ft. ;  Alb.  Reale,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  dej.  21/2,  D-  33/4fr.). 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  pretty  waterfall  of  the  Noaschetta.  — 

A  bridle-path  (mule  6  fr.)  leads  from  Noasca  through  the  wild  gorge 
of  the  Oreo,  known  as  the  Scalare  di  Ceresole,  to  (IV2  lit.)  — 

Ceresole  Beale  (5290  ft.;  Grand  Hotel,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4, 
B.  11/4,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  12  fr.;  Alb.  Levanna'),  a  village  with 
300 inhab.,  frequented  as  a  summer-resort  for  its  chalybeate  spring. 
From  Ceresole  to  Cogne,  see  p.  45;  to  Villeneuve  Aosta,  see  p.  42. 

b.  From  Turin  to  Lanzo,  20  M.,  railway  in  I1/4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.; 
35,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c.),  starting  from  the  Via  al  Ponte  Moscal 
(PI.  E,  1 ;  p.  34).  —  41/2  M.  Venaria  Reale,  with  ruins  of  a  royal 
hunting-chateau  destroyed  by  the  French  Republicans,  at  the  influxl 
of  the  Ceronda  into  the  Stura.  The  train  crosses  both  streams  and! 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter.  8  M.  Caselle.  13  M.  Ciri'e,  with  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  13th  century.  — 20  M.  Lanzo  Torinese  (1770  ft.: 
Posta;  Europa ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  witl 
a  ruined  castle,  and  surrounded  with  villas. 

Lanzo  is  the  best  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the  three  VALLEYfi 
OK  THE  Upper  Stdea.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  the  Valle  di  Yiii 
through  which  a  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Yiii  (2475  ft.).  —  In  the  middle  it  ' 
the  Yalle  d'Ala,  which  diverges  from  the  N.  or  chief  valley  at  Ceres  (2310  ft.  n 
and  contains  the  villages  of  Ala  di  Stura  (3545  ft. ;  road  to  this  point)  an(  j 
Balme  (4785  ft.).  Between  the  two  villages  is  the  fine  waterfall  of  th(  p 
Qorgia  di  Mondrone.  —  Through  the  Val  Grande,  on  the  N. ,  a  road  as 
cends  via  Chialamberto  (2805  ft.)  and  Qroscamllo  (3615  ft.)  to  Porno  Alp  f; 
Qraie  (3935  ft.),  at  the  base  of  Monte  Levanna  (11,875  ft.).  —  An  interestini 
excursion  may  also  be  made  to  the  valley  of  the  Tesso,  and  to  the  loftil; 
situated  Sanluario  di  S.  Ignazio  (3060  ft. ;  I'/z  hr.).  The  Ponte  del  Roc 
which  crosses  the  Stura  near  Lanzo  with  an  arch  of  120  ft.  in  length,  wa'  : 
built  in  1378.  —  See  C.  Ratti’s  'Da  Torino  a  Lanzo  e  per  le  Yalli  delh  . 
Stura'  (Casanova,  Turin). 

c.  From  Turin  to  Susa.  —  To  (27  M.)  Bussoleno  by  the  Mt  ,, 
Cenis  Railway  (I-I3/4  hr.),  see  p.  3.  — From  Bussoleno  a  shor  ■ 
branch-line  (41/2  M.  in  17  min. ;  fares  80,  55,  35  c.)  runs  to  Susi  ■ 
(1625  ft.;  Hotel  de  France;  Soldi),  a  small  and  ancient  town,  th 
Roman  Segusio,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora 
A  garden  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  contains  a  Triumphal  Arch 
44  ft.  in  height,  39  ft.  in  width,  and  23  ft.  in  depth,  with  projectin, 
Corinthian  columns  at  the  corners  and  sacrificial  scenes  on  the  frieze 
erected  according  to  the  inscription  in  A.D.  8  to  Augustus.  Ther 
are  also  a  few  other  Roman  relics.  The  church  of  S,  Qiusto  date 
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I  from  the  11th  century.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dora  rises  the 
'  fort  La  Brunelta,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Froncli  in  1798. 

d.  From  Turin  to  Torre  Pellioe,  34i/2  M.,  railway  in  21/4  hr.s. 
;!  (fares  5  fr.,  3  fr.  75,  2  fr.  50  c.).  —  The  train  diverges  from  the  Genoa 
1  line  (p.  53)  at  Sangone  and  turns  to  the  S.W.  —  151/-)  M.  Airasca, 
^  whence  a  branch  runs  to  Saluzzo  (221/2  M. ;  passing  Moretta,  p.  50). 

171/2  M.  Pinerolo,  Fr.  Phjnerol  (1312  ft.;  Campana;  Cannon 
d'OTo\  a  town  with  12,000  inliab.,  an  old  cathedral,  and  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  Gen.  Brignone  by  Tabacchi. 

A  steam -tramway  runs  hence  to  Cavour  and  Saluzzo  (see  p.  50). 
Cavour  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  iiocca,  an  isolated  granite  cone  rising  530  ft. 
above  the  plain,  the  once  fortified  top  of  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Alps.  From  the  17th  cent,  onwards  it  was  the  seat  of  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  counts  of  Cavour.  —  Another  steam-tramway  runs  from  Pinerolo  to 
Perosa,  in  the  Val  Chisone,  where  it  connects  with  diligences  to  Perrero 
and  Fenestrelle. 

291/2  M.  Bricherasio  (branch-line  to  Barge,  see  below);  33M.  Lm- 
serna.  — 341/2  M.  Torre  Pellice,  Fr.  La  Tour  ( 1920  ft.;  Ours;  Lion 
d'Or;  Pens.  Bel-Air,  Pens.  Suisse,  both  well  spoken  of,  pens.  6  fr.), 
a  town  of  2800  inhab.  and  the  capital  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys. 

The  Waldensian  Vallevs  (ValUes  Vaudoises),  adjoining  the  F’rench 
111®  home  of  those  well-known  Protestant  communities  (about 
2!),000  souls)  who  were  formerly  so  cruelly  persecuted  and  who  have  resided 
here  for  upwards  of  six  centuries.  The  language  of  the  valleys  is  Frencli. 
After  Torre  1‘ellice  the  chief  settlements  are  l/tiserna  (see  above),  Villar, 
a.r>A  Bobbie  Pdlice  (all  three  in  the  valley  of  the  Pellice);  Angrogna,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  to  the  N.  of  Torre  Pellice ;  S.  Germane, 
in  the  Val  Chisone;  and  Perrero  (see  above),  in  the  Val  Germanasca. 

e.  From  Turin  to  Crissolo.  Railway  to  (371/2  M.)  Barge  in 
21/3  hrs.  (5  fr.  75,  4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  85  c.).  —  Our  line  diverges  to  the 
S.  at  (291/2  M.)  Bricherasio  (see  above)  from  that  to  Torre  Pellice  and 
runs  via  (32  M. )  Campiglinne  and  (33  M.)  Bagnolo  Po  to  (ST'/j  M.) 
Barge,  with  2100  inhabitants.  —  From  Barge  a  road  leads  to  (3  M. ) 
Paesana  (p.  50)  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  (91/2  M.)  Crissolo,  Fr. 
Prussol  (4580  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Club  Alpino ;  guide,  Claudio  Perrotti). 

Crissolo  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Vise  (12,(i08  ft.1, 
the  highe.st  summit  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (not  recommended  to  any  but  ex¬ 
perts;  guide  20  fr.).  We  follow  the  bridle-path  leading  to  the  W.  to  the 
Col  de  la  Traverselte  (9770ft.)  as  far  a.s  the  (2  hrs.)  Plan  del  Re  (CG25  ft.; 
'small  inn),  near  the  sources  of  the  Po.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S., 
across  the  Passo  delle  Sagneite  (9760  ft.),  to  the  (S'/s  hrs.)  Rifugio  Qnijifino 
Sella  of  the  Club  Alpino  Italiano  (9840  ft  ),  in  the  Vnl  delle  Forciolline. 
Frmn  this  point  we  reach  the  summit  by  a  stifl’  climb  of  4  hrs.  up  the 
li.  face.  The  summit  commands  a  splendid  panorama,  embracitw  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Ilosa  on  the  N.  —  From  the  Col  de  la  Traverselte  to 
Abrils,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 


10.  From  Turin  to  Nice  via  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

13G  M.  Railway  to  Cuneo  (56  M,,  in  2i/i-3  hrs. ;  fares  9  fr.  95,  7  fr.  4  fr 
)0  c.)  and  to  lAmone  (74  M.,  in  41/2  hrs. ;  13  fr.  GO,  9  fr.  55,  G  fr.  15  c.).  ’post- 
d^iNiBus  ('(lourier’)  from  I.imone  to  (G'i  M.)  Nice  in  IG  hrs.  (fares  12  fr., 
0  fr.),  leaving  I.imone  in  the  morning  and  Nice  in  the  evening  (office  at  Nice 

oi  the  Hotel  de  I’Aigle  Noir,  Place  St.  Francois,  Boiil.  dii  Pont-Vienx).  _ 

V  railway  is  being  constructed  from  I.imone  to  Ventimiglia  and  Nice. 

Bakdkicer.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  ^ 
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From  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Carmagnola ,  see  p.  55.  —  24  M.  Rac- 
conigi,  with  a  royal  chateau  and  park  laid  out  in  1755  hy  Le  Notre, 
once  the  fa-vourite  residence  of  Carlo  Alberto  (d.  1849).  From  (28  M.) 
Cavallermaggiore  branch-lines  run  E.  to  (8  M.)  Bra  (p.  55)  and  W. 
to  (10  M.)  Moretta  (p.  49).  —  32  M.  Savigliano  ( Corona),  a  town  of 
10,000  iuhab.,  on  the  Macra,  with  ancient  fortifications.  The  princi¬ 
pal  church  contains  paintings  by  MuUnari  (1577-1640),  a  native  of 
the  town,  surnanied  Carraccino,  as  an  imitator  of  the  Carracci. 

From  Savigliano  a  braneb-line  (10  M.,  in  'A  hr. ;  fares  1  fr.  85,  i  fr.  30, 
96  c.)  runs  to  Saluzzo  (1197  ft.;  Corona  Orossa],  capit.al  of  the  province 
(formerly  marquisate)  of  that  name,  with  10,700  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  with  flourishing  trade  and  industries.  The  higher  part  of  the 
town  affords  a  fine  survey  of  the  Piedmontese  plain.  A  monument  was 
erected  here  in  1863  to  Silvio  Pellico,  the  poet  (d.  1854),  author  of  ‘Le  Mie 
Prigioni’  and  the  tragedy  of  ‘Francesca  da  E-imini’,  who  was  horn  at  Sa¬ 
luzzo  in  1788  and  expiated  his  patriotic  eft'orts  hy  ten  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  S.  Jlargherita,  the  Doges’  Palace  (see  p.  249),  and  the  Spielberg 
at  Briinn.  —  Railway  to  Airasca,  see  p.  49.  Tramway  to  Turin,  p.  25;  to 
Pinerolo,  p.  49;  to  Venasca;  and  to  Revello,  where  there  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  Leonardo’s  Last  Supper  (p.  13t),  with  variations.  From  Revello  a  road 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  (I'/c  BL)  Paesana  (p.  49)  and  Crissolo  (p.  49). 

Fkom  Saluzzo  to  Cdneo,  QO'/z  M-j  railway  in  i'li-Oji  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  75, 
2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  70  c.).  The  intermediate  stations  are  insignificant. 

36  M.  Oenoln.  — 40  M.  RosBano  ( Rail.  Restaurant),  with  8000  in¬ 
hab.,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Slura,  seat  of  a  bishop, 
lias  an  academy  and  mineral  baths  (branch-line  to  Mondovi,  p.  56).  — 
44  M.  Maddalena.  —  47  M.  Centallo ,  a  picturesque  place  with  re¬ 
mains  of  mediaeval  fortifications.  —  50  M.  S.  Benigno  di  Ouneo. 

55  M.  Cuueo,  or  Coni  (1722  ft.;  ‘^'Alb.  Superga,  unpretending; 
Barra  di  Ferro,  good  cuisine  ;  Stella  d'Oro),  the  capital  of  a  province, 
with  12,000  inhab.,  lies  on  a  view-commanding  hill  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Stura  and  the  Oesso.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  the 
fortifications  were  converted  into  shady  promenades,  which  afford 
splendid  views  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  of  Mte.  Viso  (p.  49;  N.'W.), 
and  the  Besimauda  (p.  56 ;  S.E.).  In  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  a 
monument  to  Oiuseppe  Barharoux,  by  Dini,  was  erected  in  1879. 
The  Franciscan  Church  is  in  the  Gothic  style  (13th  cent.).  Pleasant 
walk  to  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams. 

From  Cuneo  to  the  Cerlosa  di  Pesio  and  to  Mondovi,  see  p.  55 ;  to  Sa¬ 
luzzo,  see  above.  —  Steam  Tramway  from  Cuneo,  via  Caraglio,  to  Dronero, 
situated  to  the  N.W.  in  the  Maira  valley;  and  also  to  Borgo  S.  Dalmuzzo 
(see  below). 

The  railway  to  Limone  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Gesso,  which 
is  bordered  by  hills  covered  with  groves  of  chestnuts.  60  M.  Boves. 

63  M.  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo  (Tre  Qatli;  Delfino),  a  small  town 
with  2500  inhab.,  is  overlooked  by  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Mon- 
serrato  (view). 

From  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo  a  delightful  excursion  may  he  mude  lo  the 
Upper  Valley  of  the  Gksso  (diligence  daily  in  summer  as  far  as  the 
Bagni  di  Valdieri).  —  The  road  ascends  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Gesso 
to  (6  M.)  Valdieri  (2485  ft.;  Alb.  della  Posta),  a  village  with  14(X)  inhah., 
which  is  the  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Monte  I' Arp  (6000  ft.).  — 
Beyond  Valdieri  a  road  lead.s  to  the  left  to  Entraque  (2958  ft. ;  "Angelo, 
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unpretending^  3/oro),  a  village  of  1700  inhab.,  finely  situated  in  a  lateral 
valley.  From  this  point  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Rousset  Valley.^ 
through  which  a  road  ascends  to  (7  M.)  a  Waterfall  1280  ft.  high ;  to  (272  hrs.) 
the  Xal-e  of  Rovina  {bill  ft.)^  to  the  top  of  the  .Sec  (8145  ft. ;  *View); 

and  to  (6M.)  the  royal  hunting-lodge  oiS.  Giacomo  (good  road  through  beech- 
woods).  From  S.  Giacomo  bridle-paths  lead  to  the  glacier-filled  head  of 
the  valley  at  the  Mon^z  Clapier.^  and  across  the  Colle  delle  Finestre  to  (8  hrs.) 
St-Martin-Lantosque  (p.  108).  —  The  main  road  continues  to  ascend  the 
Gesso  v.nlley.  About  8  M.  above  Valdieri,  in  a  sequestered  upland  valley, 
lie  the  Bagni  di  Valdieri  (4425  ft.),  with  eight  warm  sulphur-springs(100- 
15fi®  Fahr.)  and  a  well-equipped  hotel.  The  splendid  situation  attracts  many 
other  guests  beside  the  patients.  To  the  E.  lies  a  fine  beech-forest.  To  the 
W.  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  into  the  Vallasco  Valley.,  with  its 
roynl  shooting-box.  The  chief  mountain-ascent  is  that  of  the  Punta  delV 
Argenlera  (11,145ft.;  6  hrs  ,  recommended  to  experts  only;  guide  12  fr.), 
the  highest  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  splendid  panorama  from  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  N.E.,  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny  on  the  W.,  the  coast  of  Provence  on  the  S.W.,  from  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Var  to  the  Islands  of  Hyeres,  and  Corsica  on  the  S.  The 
ascent  of  the  Movie  Matto  or  Rocca  del  Mat  (10,130  ft.)  is  fatiguing  though 
not  difficult  (5  hrs. ;  guide  10  fr.). 

Another  road  connects  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo  with  the  Upper  Valley  of 
THE  Stura,  a  tributary  of  the  Tanaro  (diligence  to  Bagni  di  Vinadio  in 
summer).  The  capital  of  this  fair  valley,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the 
Vallis  Aurea  on  account  of  its  fertility,  is  (IO72  M.)  Demonte  (2550  ft. ;  Alb. 
Garibaldi),  an  industrial  place  with  2400  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  in  an 
open  part  of  the  valley.  Above  Demonte  the  valley  contracts.  The  next 
villages  are  (17  M.)  Vinadio  (3020  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltalia),  picturesquely  situated 
and  encircled  by  strong  fortifications,  Samhuco.,  and  Argenlera  (Fr.  Argen- 
iuVe),  with  the  Italian  cu.'stom-house.  (For  the  route  over  the  Col  de 
Larche  or  Col  de  VArgentUre  to  Larche  aud  Barcelonnetle in  France,  see 
Baedeker's  Southern  France.]  —  A  road  to  the  left,  halfway  between  Vina¬ 
dio  and  Sambuco,  leads  to  the  high-lying  Bagni  di  Vinadio  (4363  ft.), 
situated  in  a  lateral  valley,  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Vinadio,  and  possessing 
an  unpretending  hotel  (pens.  772-9  fr.)  and  eight  hot  sulphur-springs 
(8'-)-144®  Fahr.),  similar  to  those  of  Valdieri  (see  above).  A  pleasant  ex¬ 
cursion  may  be  made  hence  to  the  (1  hr.)  hamlet  of  Callieri^  with  its  old 
woods  of  beech  and  pine  and  a  fine  waterfall.  Admirable  views  are  had 
from  the  Becco  d'  Jschiatbr  (9860  ft.;  5  hrs.),  reached  by  passing  the  lakes 
of  the  same  name,  and  from  the  Monte  Tinibras  (9950  ft.);  but  the  ascent 
in  each  ca.se  is  fatiguing  (guide  12  fr.). 

031/2  M.  Roccavione.  The  train  enters  the  valley  of  the  Verine- 
nngnaj  enclosed  now  by  wooded  heights,  now  by  precipitous  lime¬ 
stone  cliffs.  Numerous  tunnels.  —  65  M.  Rohilante ;  70  M.  Vernante. 
Fine  retrospect  (r.)  of  Mte.  Viso. 

74  m.  Limone  (3285  ft.;  Postay  Piiropa,  pliiin),  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway,  lies  in  an  open  stretch  of  the  valley,  at  the 
N.  base  of  tlie  Col  di  Tenda.  —  Post-Omnibus  to  iVice,  see  p.  49. 

The  Old  Road  over  the  Col  di  Tenda,  or  di  Cornio  (6263  ft.),  where 
the  Maritime  Alps  (W.)  terminate  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  (E.)  be- 
gi7\,  ascends  in  windings  to  the  fortified  Ivcad  of  the  pass  and  then 
descends  the  S.  slope  in  69  zigzags,  passing  several  refuges,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rojdj  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Ventimiglia.  The  New 
Road,  constructed  in  1883  and  now  exclusively  usetl,  penetrates  the 
Tenda  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  about  1 Y2  long,  which  first  gradu¬ 
ally  ascends  and  then  descends  (N.  entrance  4330  ft.,  8.  entrance 
4196  ft.).  From  the  central  point  both  ends  are  visible.  The  road 
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then  descends  through  chestnut-groves,  passing  near  the  sources  of 
tlie  Roja,  to  the  (9  M.)  foundries  of  Vievola^  whore  the  main  tunnel 
of  the  railway,  5  M.  long,  is  to  emerge.  Farther  on  we  pass  through 
a  ravine,  enclosed  hy  curious  sandstone  rocks,  and  reach  — 

12  M.  (from  Limonc)  Tenda  (2075  ft.;  Alb.  Nazionale,  Lanza, 
Croce  Bianca,  Italia,  all  plain),  a  picturesque  little  town  with 
1000  inhah.,  overhung  hy  precipitous  walls  of  rock.  Fragments  of 
the  castle  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (comp.  p.  138)  stand  on  a  rock  here. 

Kxcui-aions  may  he  made  from  Tenda  tbrougli  the  l/rno  Wood  to  (4  hvs.) 
the  top  of  the  Monte  Ciagore  (7o25  ft.),  which  commands  a  view  extending 
to  the  sea;  to  ttie  Rocca  dell'  Abisso  (7395ft.);  to  the  N.E.,  through  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Rio  Freddo  and  over  the  (4  hrs.)  CoUe  dei  Signori 
(refuge-hut),  to  tlie  lop  of  the  '•  Cima  di  Margnareis  (8690  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Ligurian  Alps  ('“View). 

We  now  descend  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley  to  — 

14  M.  S.  Ralmazzo  di  Tenda  (2250  ft.;  Italian  custom-house), 
situated  amid  luxuriant  groves  of  chestnut,  with  several  villas  and 
an  old  Carthusian  ahbey,  fitted  up  as  a  hotel  and  hydropathic  (open 
from  mid-April  to  the  end  of  Oct.,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Engl.  Ch.  service). 

About  2  M.  to  the  B.  of  S.  Dalmazzo  lies  Briga  (2600  ft.;  Hotel  de  la 
Source),  in  the  valley  of  the  Levenza,  with  an  interesting  church.  A  little 
to  the  S.  is  the  pine-forest  of  Pini.  — ■  A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W.  to 
(3  hrs.)  S.  Maria  Maddalena  (5110  ft.),  in  the  attractive  Yal  di  Casterino, 
surrounded  by  larch-woods.  Excursions  may  be  made  from  this  point 
past  Ihe  old  silver  and  lead  mine  of  Yalanria,  once  worked  hy  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  to  the  wild  Yalle  dell'  Inferno,  strewn  with  huge  blocks  of  rock  and 
containing  14  small  lakes,  and  on  to  (3  hrs.)  the  Meraviglie  (7218  ft.),  rocks 
of  slate  inscribed  with  rude  drawings  of  unknown  antiquity ;  to  the  top 
(5  hrs.)  of  the  '‘Monte  Bego  (9425  ft.),  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Alps,  Nice,  and  the  Eiviera  (ascent  fatiguing  but  not  difficult);  and  to 
the  mountain-lakes  of  Yalmaeca,  which  lie  in  a  rocky  valley,  one  above 
another,  the  largest  (21/2  hrs. ;  toilsome  walk)  at  a  height  of  7675  ft.  a 
the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  Liisiera  (9695  ft.). 

Beyond  the  (17  M.)  French  frontier  the  valley  contracts  to  the 
Qola  di  Oandarena,  one  of  the  most  imposing  gorges  of  the  Alps,  so 
narrow  at  places  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  river  and  road  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  (1200-1300  ft.).  —  At  (19  M.)  Fontana 
(Fr.  Fontan,  1424  ft.),  with  the  French  custom-house,  the  scenery 
assumes  a  more  southern  character  and  the  first  olives  appear. 
Farther  on,  Saorgio  (Fr.  Saorge),  on  a  lofty  rocky  terrace  to  the  left, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1792,  com¬ 
mands  the  road.  Adjacent  is  a  large  monastery. 

At  (24  M.)  Oiandola  (1250  ft. ;  Hotel  des  Etrangers;  Poste),  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  bare  cliffs  of  slate,  the  road 
to  (17  M.)  Ventimiglia  (p.  88;  diligence  twice  daily)  diverges  to 
the  left.  This  descends  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Roja,  passing 
Breglio  (Fr.  Bred'),  with  the  ruined  chateau  of  Trivella,  and  Airole. 
—  Our  road  ascends  steeply  to  the  Col  di  Brouis  (2748  ft.),  in  the 
miilst  of  bleak  mountains.  To  the  right  rises  the  Monte  Mangialo 
(6025  ft.),  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  Farther  on  we  de¬ 
scend,  soon  obtaining  a  view  of  the  sea,  to  — 

36Y2  M.  Sospello,  Fr.  Sospel  (1175  ft.;  Hotel  Carenco,  mediocre; 
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Hot.  de  la  Paste),  a  town  of  3900  inliab.,  situatoJ  at  tlic  E.  foot  of 
the  Col  di  Braus  (see  below),  in  the  valley  of  the  Bevera  (aftlnciit 
of  the  Koja,  see  above),  amidst  dense  olive-groves. 

A  charming  e.xcur-iion  may  be  made  tlirough  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Bevera  to  (b'/e  31.)  il/ouKne(  (Beausitc,  Torelli,  plain),  to  which  anew  road 
ascend.t  in  winding.?  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  (fine  waterfall.?).  At 
many  points  a  pas.sage  for  the  road  had  to  be  blasted  in  the  rock,?. 

The  road  now  ascends  circuitously  to  the  Col  di  Braus  (4230  fl.). 
To  the  left,  on  a  lofty  rock,  is  the  castle-like  village  of  Castillon  (p.  9 1). 
Sterile  region,  with  rocks  curiously  stratified  at  places.  We  descend 
to  (501/.2  M.)  Escarene  (Ital.  Scarena),  cross  the  Paillon,  and  skirl 
the  left  bank  of  that  brook,  passing  through  the  villages  of  Prop  and 
i  La-Trlnile-Viclor.  —  G2  M.  Nice,  sec  p.  93. 


11.  From  Turin  to  Genoa. 

a.  Vis,  Alessandria-Novi. 

103  31.  Railway  in  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  75,  13  fr.  15,  8  fr.  46  c. ;  e.Y- 
pre.ss  20  fr.  65,  1-4  fr.  45  c.). 

The  line  at  first  runs  towards  the  S.,  at  some  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  crosses  its  affluent  the  Sangone  (beyond  which 
the  branch-line  to  Pinerolo  diverges,  p.  49),  and  then  the  Po  itself 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  —  5  M.  Moncalieri,  with  a  royal  cha¬ 
teau  on  the  hill  (p.  33).  A  final  retrospect  is  now  obtained  of  the 
hills  of  Turin,  and  of  the  snowy  Alps  to  the  left.  —  From  (8  M.) 
Trofarello  branch-lines  diverge  lo  Savona  (p.  56)  to  Cuneo-Limone 
(RR.  10,  11  b),  and  to  Chieri.  —  Stations  Camhiano,  Pessione,  Villa- 
I  nova  d'  Asti,  Villa  franca  d'  Asti,  Baldichieri,  S.  Darniano.  The  train 
■I  then  crosses  the  Borbore  and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  on 
!  the  left  baiik  of  which  it  runs  to  Alessandria. 

I  351/2  M.  Asti  (Leone  d’Oro;  Albergo  Reale;  Rail.  Restaurant), 
!i  the  ancient  Asta,  with  17,300  inhab.  and  numerous  towers,  is 
1  famous  for  its  sparkling  wine  (Asti  spumante)  and  its  horticulture. 

,  The  left  aisle  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  erected  in  1348,  contains 
(2nd  chapel)  a  Madonna  with  four  saints  by  a  master  of  the  school 

iof  Vercelli,  and  (3rd  chapel)  a  Sposalizio,  probably  by  the  same. 
—  The  adjacent  church  of  S.  Giovanni  (the  sacristan  of  the  cathedral 
keeps  the  key)  is  built  over  an  ancient  Christian  basilica,  part  of 
which  has  again  been  rendered  accessible,  and  has  monolithic  col¬ 
umns  with  capitals  bearing  Christian  symbols  (6th  cent.).  The 
I  Piazza  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alfteri  (1749-1803,  a 
^  native  of  Asti),  by  Vini,  and  the  Giardino  Pubblico  with  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Near  the  Porta  Alessandria  is  the 
I  small  octagonal  Baptistery  of  N.  Pietro  (11th  cent.),  borne  by  short 
f  columns  with  square  capitals,  and  enclosed  by  a  low,  polygonal  gal¬ 
lery.  —  Asti  is  the  junction  of  the  line  via  Acqui-Ovada  (p.  66). 

From  Asti  to  3Iobtara  (Blilan),  46  31.,  in  2Vi-3V2  brs.  (fares  8  fr.  40, 
5  fr,  90,  3  fr.  80  c.).  Stations  unimportant ;  29  31.  CasaU-Mon.ferraio,  see  p.  61 ; 
Morlara,  sec  p.  08. — From  Asti  to  Castagnolk  (p.  65),  13  31.,  in  1  br. — 
Tramway  from  Asti  to  Cortame  and  to  Canale  (via  S-  Darniano,  see  p.  53). 
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Next  stations  A7mo»ie  ,  Cerro  ,  Felizzano,  Solero.  Country  fiat 
and  fertile.  Near  Alessandria  the  line  to  Bellinzona  (R.  12)  diverges 
to  tho  N.  The  train  crosses  the  Tanaro  hy  a  bridge  of  15  arches, 
skirts  the  fortifications,  and  reaches  — 

56'/2  M.  Alessandria  (Rail.  Restaurant ;  *Europa;  Grand  Mogol 
el  des  Etrangers.^  well  spoken  of ;  Londra),  a  town  with  30,800  inhab., 
situated  on  the  Tanaro  in  a  marshy  district,  and  only  remarkhle  as  a 
fortified  place.  It  was  founded  in  1168  hy  the  Lombard  towns  allied 
against  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  named  after  Pope 
Alexander  111.  A  bronze  statue,  by  Monteverde,  was  erected  here  in 
1883  to  the  statesman  Urbano  Ratlazzi  (d.  1873),  a  native  of  the 
town.  —  Alessandria  being  a  junction  of  several  lines,  carriages  are 
generally  changed  here;  railway  toVercelli  via  Valenza,  p.  61 ;  to 
Novara  and  Bellinzona,  pp.  61-58 ;  to  Milan  via  Mortara  and  Vige- 
vano,  see  p.  58;  to  Pavia  via  Valenza,  see  p.  176;  to  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Bologna,  etc.,  see  RR.  13  and  41;  to  Bra,  see  p.  55. 

Steam  Tuamwats  from  Alessandria  via  Marengo  to  Sale  and  Torlona,  to 
Casale-Monf  errata  (p.  61),  to  Spinetta  (p.  69),  and  to  Montemagno  (p.  61)  via 
Altai'illa. 

FitOM  Alessandria  to  Savona  (via  Acqni),  65  M.,  in  4  lirs.  (fares 
11  fr.  90,  8  fr.  35,  5  fr.  35  c.).  —  As  far  a.9  Canialvpo  the  line  is  the  same 
as  to  Bra  (see  p.  55).  —  21  M.  Acqui,  also  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Asti  to  Ovada  and  Genoa  (see  p.  57).  —  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Bormida,  passing  through  ten  tunnels.  Stations  of  little  importance.  52  M. 
S.  Giuseppe  di  Cairo,  see  p.  56.  —  65  M.  Savona,  see  p.  56. 

The  line  crosses  the  Bormida  (p.  57).  About  II/4  M.  to  the  E.  of 
the  bridge,  in  the  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Scrivia,  lies 
the  village  of  Marengo,  near  which,  on  14th  June,  1800,  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  battle  momentous  for  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  —  62  M.  Frugardlo. 

70  M.  Novi  (Hot.  Novi),  a  town  with  10,000  inhab.,  commanded 
to  the  right  by  hills  with  a  belvedere-tower,  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  Suvorov  over 
the  French  on  l5th  Aug.,  1799.  Branch-line  to  Pavia  and  Milan 
via  Tortona  and  Voghera,  see  p.  59,  and  R.  27.  Steam  tramway  to 
Ovada,  see  p.  57. 

At  (74  M.)  Serravalle- Scrivia  the  train  enters  a  mountainous 
region.  77  M.  Arquata-Scrivia,  with  a  ruined  castle.  Between  this 
and  Genoa  there  are  twenty-four  tunnels.  The  train  threads  its  way 
through  rocky  ravines  (la  Bocchetta)  and  over  lofty  embankments, 
crossing  the  Scrivia  several  times.  Scenery  imposing.  831/2  M.  Isola 
del  Cantone;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  a  ruined  castle.  —  86  M.  Ronco 
is  the  junction  of  the  old  line  to  Genoa  via  Pontedecimo. 

The  train  enters  the  Ronco  Tunnel,  upwards  of  5  M.  in  length, 
and  then  descends  through  the  narrow  Polceuera  Valley  with  the  help 
of  numerous  viaducts  and  cuttings.  Opposite  we  see  the  old  line 
(see  above),  now  used  for  local  and  goods  traffic  only.  91  M.  Migna- 
nego ;  951/2  M.  S.  Quirico.  The  valley  now  expands;  its  well-culti¬ 
vated  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  summer-villas  of  the  Genoese. 
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1011/2  M.  Sampierdarena  (p.80),  where  through-travellers  to  or 
from  Nice  change  carriages  (Rail.  Restaurant).  On  the  right  are  the 
lighthouse  and  citadel,  below  which  the  train  passes  by  a  tunnel. 

103  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  64. 

b.  ViA  Bra  and  Savona. 

From  Turin  to  Savona,  91  M.,  in  4V’2-6  hrs.  (fares  IG  fr.  65,  II  fr.  65, 
7  fr.  50  c.;  express  18  fr.  30,  12  fr.  80  c.);  thence  to  Genoa,  ‘iT'/eM.,  in 
11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  90,  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20  c. ;  express  5  fr.  45,  4  fr.  75  c.). 
Finest  views  to  the  right. 

From  Turin  to  Trofarello,  8  M.,  see  p.  53.  —  I2Y2  M.  Villa- 
stellone. 

A  road  crossing  the  Po  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  (41/2  M.)  Carignano,  a 
town  with  4300  inhab.  and  several  fine  churches ,  situated  on  the  high¬ 
road  from  Turin  (tramway)  to  Nice.  <S.  Giovanni  Battista  was  erected  by 
Count  Allieri ;  S.  Maria  delle  Orazie  contains  a  monument  to  Bianca 
I  Palseologus,  daughter  of  Guglielmo  IV.,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  wife 
of  Duke  Charles  I.,  at  whose  court  the  ‘Chevalier  Bayard’  was  brought 
i  up.  —  Carignano,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  was  given  as  an  ap¬ 
panage  to  Thomas  Francis  (d.  1656),  fourth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I., 
from  whom  the  present  royal  family  is  descended. 

18M.  Carmagnola,  with  “2900  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  (1390) 
of  the  famous  Condottiere  Francesco  Bussone,  son  of  a  swineherd, 
usually  called  Count  of  Carmagnola ,  who  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  Lombardy  for  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Generalissimo  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  At  length  his  fidel¬ 
ity  was  suspected  by  the  Council  of  Ten  ,  and  he  was  beheaded  in 
the  Piazzetta  (p.  248)  on  5th  May,  1432.  Bussone’s  fate  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  tragedy  by  Manzoni.  —  The  ‘Carmagnole’,  the  celebrated 
republican  dance  and  song  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  named 
after  this  town,  the  home  of  most  of  the  street-musicians  of  Paris. 
—  Steam-tramway  to  Turin.  —  To  Cuneo  and  Nice,  see  p.  50. 

The  line  continues  towards  the  S.E.  24  M.  Sommariva  del 
Bosco;  26  M.  Sanfri ;  29  M.  Bandito. 

31  M.  Bra  (10,000  inhab.),  with  a  busy  trade  in  wine,  cattle, 
truffles,  and  silk.  Branch  to  Cavallermaggiore,  see  p.  50. 

From  Bra  to  Alessandria  ,  !i3  M.,  railway  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr. 
65.  6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  35  c.).  —  4>/2  M.  5.  Vitloria;  pleasant  excursion  thence 
to  the  royal  chateau  of  Polienzo,  vilh  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Potlentia.  —  IIV2  M.  Alba,  with  6900  inhab.;  the  cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  —  19'/2  M.  Casiagnole-Lanze;  branch-line  to 
Asti  (p.  64).  We  next  traverse  a  fertile  wine-country.  25V2  M.  .S.  Stefano 
'  Belbo,  on  the  Belbo,  the  valley  of  which  the  train  traverses  for  some 
distance.  34  M.  Nizza  di  Monferrato ,  also  on  the  Asti-Ovada-Genoa  line 
(p.  57).  —  53  M.  Alessandria,  see  p.  54. 

36  M.  Cherasco,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tandro  and  Stura,  not 
seen  from  the  line,  which  ascends  the  former.  Stations  Nnrzole,  Mon- 
c.hiero-Dogliani,  Farigliano,  Carru.  —  53  M.  Bastia  Mondovh. 

Branch -Line  to  Cuneo,  22V2  M.,  in  IVi  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  85, 
1  fr.  85  c.).  —  572  M.  Mondovi  (  Tre  Limoni  d'Oro),  the  only  important  station, 
is  a  town  of  5200  inhab.,  on  the  £Hero,  with  a  cathedral  of  the  15th  cent., 
a  monument  to  Charles  Emmanuel  T.  (unveiled  in  1891).  and  a  loftily 
situated  old  tower.  Near  Mondovi  are  two  fine  stalactite  caverns:  the 
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Grolla  di  Bossia.,  close  to  Brahosa,  in  the  Valle  d'Ellero,  O'/'iH.  to  the  S., 
iuiil  the  ncwly-Aiscovercd  Grotta  ilei  Oossi,  at  Vitlanova,  G  M.  to  the  S.W. 
noth  are  easily  accessible  and  partly  lighted  by  electricity  (usually  open 
.luno-Oct. ;  adm.  2'/.i  fr.,  no  fees).  A  carriage  may  be  procured  at  the  inn 
at  aiondovi.  —  IT'/i  M.  Beinette  is  the  station  (diligence-connection)  for 
the  Certosa  di  Pesio,  which  lies  9'/c  M.  to  the  S.,  in  the  lonely  and 
romantic  Val  Fesio.  The  Certosa,  which  was  founded  in  1173,  is  now  a 
Alydropathic  and  pleasant  health-resort,  open  from  June  1st  to  the  end 
of  Sept.  (pens,  from  8  fr.).  Excursions  may  be  made  hence  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Fesio,  in  a  rocky  ravine  belotv  the  steep  N.  side  of  the  Cima  Mar- 
guareis  (p.  52),  and  to  (4  hrs.)  the  mountain-lake  of  Heal  (6-460  ft.).  The 
Certosa  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Colla  Fiana  (6825  ft.), 
with  its  large  Alps,  and  of  the  "Besimauda  or  Bisalta  (78SU  ft.),  a  ridge 
of  gneiss  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  the  Ligurian  Alps.  —  22*/2M.  Cuneo,  see  p.  50. 

h'rom  Mondovi  to  Fossano  (p.  50),  15  M.,  railway  in  l>/4  hr.  (fares  1  fr. 
80,  1  fr.  30  c.);  to  S.  Michele,  steam- tramway  in  2/4  hr. 

56Y2  M.  Niella;  60  M.  Castellino-Tanaro. — 62Y2M.  Ceua,  on 
the  Taiiaro. 

Fkom  Ceva  to  Okmea,  22V2  M.,  railway  in  I'A-l'/z  5r.  (4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  85, 
1  fr.  85  c.).  —  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Intermediate 
stations  unimportant.  lO'/a  M.  Qaressio.  —  22V2  M.  Ormea  (2398  ft. ;  Albergo 
Nazionale) ,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  little  town ,  with  rich  marble 
qutarries.  It  is  frequented  as  a  summer-resort;  and  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  the  imposing  stalactite  cavern  of  Mava  (discovered  in 
1886),  to  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Negrone,  and  via  Viozene  to  the  top  of 
the  Mongioje  (8630  ft. ;  not  difficult).  —  From  Ormea  a  road  (railway  pro¬ 
jected)  leads  across  the  Col  di  Hava  (3074  ft.)  to  (31  M.)  Oneglia  (p.  83). 

The  train  passes  under  the  old  castle  of  Ceva  by  a  tunnel  and 
begins  to  cross  the  ’Ligurian  Alps,  the  most  imposing  part  of  the 
line.  Between  this  and  Savona  are  numerous  viaducts  and  28  tunnels. 
The  train  quits  the  Tanaro  and  ascends.  Beyond  (66Y2  M.)  Sale  is 
the  Galleria  del  Belho,  a  tunnel  upwards  of  3  M.  in  length,  the 
longest  on  the  line.  69  Y2  M.  Saliceto ;  73Y2  M.  Cengio,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida  di  Millesimo. 

79  M.  S.  Giuseppe  di  Cairo,  on  the  Bormida  di  Spigno,  through 
the  valley  of  which  the  Acqui  railway  descends  (see  p.  57). 

Interesting  journey  amid  the  deep  ravines  and  precipices  of  the 
Apennines.  Tunnels  and  viaducts  in  rapid  succession.  86Y2  M. 
Santuario  di  Savona,  a  pilgrimage-church,  founded  in  1536. 

91  M.  Savona,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  see  pp.  81,  82. 

c.  ViS.  Acqui  and  Ovada. 

lOOM.  Railway  in  5V1-8V2  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  15,  12  fr.  70,  8  fr.  15  c.). 

From  Turin  to  (35Y2M.)  Asti,  seeR.  11a.  Our  line  here  diverges 
from  that  to  Alessandria  and  crosses  the  Tanaro.  Near  (39  M.)  San 
Marzanolto-Rivi  we  reach  the  fertile  hill-district  of  the  Colli  Asli- 
giani.  On  the  heights  is  the  old  chateau  of  Bellangero.  —  41  M. 
Mongardino.  We  thread  a  tunnel  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ti- 
glione.  42  M.  'Vigliano  d’Asti;  HlA.  Montegrosso.  Tunnel.  46  M. 
Aglirino-  Castelnuovo-Calcea.  —  The  line  now  crosses  the  Belbo  and 
unites  with  that  from  Bra  to  Alessandria  at  (5OY2M.)  Nizza  diMon- 
ferraio  (p.  56),  a  town  of  5000  inhab.,  producing  wine  and  silk. 
—  Farther  on  we  again  cross  and  recross  the  Belbo.  Tunnel.  53  M. 
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Bazzana.  Aiiotlicr  tunnel,  M.  Momlaruzzo,  in  the  Val  Cer- 

vino.  —  We  thread  a  Ion";  tunnel  near  (681/2  M.)  Alice-BelcoUe  and 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Medrio,  which  the  train  crosses  repeatedly. 

63  M.  Acqui  (Grand  Hotel;  Moro;  Italia),  the  Aqxiae  Statidlae 
of  the  Homans,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  Barrnida  with  7400  in- 
hal).,  is  known  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs.  The  Cathedral,  with 
its  double  aisles,  is  of  the  12th  century.  The  Austrians  and  Pied¬ 
montese  were  defeated  by  the  French  near  Acqui  in  1794.  Good  wine 
is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  —  To  Alessandria  and  Savona,  see  p.  54. 

We  now  cross  a  bridge  of  lifteen  arches,  spanning  the  Bormida, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanaro  below  Alessandria.  Farther  on  we  cross 
the  Visone  torrent.  Tunnel.  65  M.  Visone,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cara- 
mayna,  which  the  train  crosses  thrice  near  (671/2  M.)  Pranco-Cre- 
molino.  —  We  then  penetrate  the  tunnel  of  Cremolino,  which  is 
2  M.  long,  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Orba,  an  affluent  of  the  Ta¬ 
naro.  —  711/2  M.  Molare.  —  721/2  M.  Ovada,  a  town  with  4600  in¬ 
habitants.  Steam-tramway  hence  to  Novi,  see  p.  54. 

771,  2  M.  Rossiglione.  —  Beyond  (80'/2  M.)  Campoligure  the  line 
pierces  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  by  the  Galleria  del  Turchino 
(3  M.  long).  Overhead  is  the  pass  of  the  same  name  (1745  ft.).  AVe 
then  descend  to  (85  M.)  Mele,  about  3  M.  above  Voltri  (p.  81). 

1  F'arther  on  the  line  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  88  M. 
Acquasanta ;  92  M.  Granara;  94  M.  Borzoli.  Several  fine  views  of 
the  sea  are  obtained  to  the  right.  —  97  M.  Sampierdarena,  and 
thence  to  Genoa,  see  p.  80.  —  100  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  64. 

12.  From  Bellinzona  to  Genoa. 

156  M.  Railway  in  Vh-Vl'h  hr.<i.  (fares  28  fr.  15,  19  fr.  75,  13  fr.  20  c. ; 
e.’tpre.ss  30  fr.  70,  21  fr.  55c.).  —  At  Mortara  this  line  is  joined  by  another 
coming  from  Milan,  on  which  some  of  the  through-trains  from  Milan  to 
Genoa  run.  From  Milan  to  Genoa,  106  M.,  in  4>/3-7‘/2  hrs.  (fares  19  fr.  35, 
13  fr.  60,  8  fr.  75  c.;  express  21  fr.  30,  14  fr.  95  c.).  —  Passengers  for  the 
'Riviera  coming  from  the N.  can  generally  make  better  connections  by  the 
Bellinzona-Chiasso-Milan-Voghera-Genoa  route;  comp.  RR.  3,  27. 

Bellinzona,  see  p.  6.  Journey  to  Cadenazzo ,  where  the  Lo- 
icarno  line  diverges,  see  p.  7.  —  At  (10'/2  M.)  Magadino  (p.  162) 
the  train  reaches  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  skirts  its  E.  bank  (views 
to  the  right).  Opposite  lies  Locarno  (p.  161 ),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maggia.  12*/2  M-  S.  Nazzaro ;  14  M.  Ranzo-Gera  (opposite  Bris- 
'sago,  p.  163).  At  Zenna  we  cross  the  Dirinella ,  the  Italian  fron¬ 
tier.  Tunnel.  —  16’/2  M.  Pino,  the  first  Italian  station.  The  bank 
becomes  steep  and  rocky ,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties  here.  Between  Pino  and  Luino  there 
are  six  tunnels,  and  numerous  cuttings  and  viaducts.  Delightful 
views  of  the  lake  to  the  right;  on  the  opposite  bank  lies  Cannobbio 
p.  163),  and  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Cannero,  with  the  pic¬ 
turesque  castles  of  that  name  on  a  rocky  islet  (p.  164).  Near 
/2i  M.)  Maccagno  the  train  crosses  the  Giona.  Several  tunnels. 
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‘25  M.  Lnino,  an  international  station ,  with  Swiss  and  Italian 
custom-houses,  sec  p.  163.  —  To  Lugano,  see  p.  157. 

The  line  crosses  the  Margorabbia  (p.  164)  below  its  union  with 
the  Trcsa  (p.  157),  and  leads  by  Germignaga  and  through  a  tunnel 
to  (29V2  Porto -Valtravaglia.  Beyond  a  tunnel  under  the  castle 

of  Calde  (p.  164)  we  skirt  the  bay  of  the  same  name  (opposite  liitra, 
p.  165)  and  enter  the  Tunnel  of  Calde,  long. 

34  M.  Laveno  (p.  164)  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Boesio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sasso  del  Ferro  (p.  164).  The  lake  here 
attains  its  greatest  breadth.  Splendid  view  of  the  broad  bay  of 
Stresa;  in  the  centre  lie  the  Borromean  Islands:  in  the  distance 
rise  the  snow-peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Simplon. 

Laveno  is  the  station  for  Intra,  Pallanza,  Stresa,  and  the  Borromean 
Island.H  (steamer  and  small  boats,  p.  161;  from  the  station  to  the  quay, 
V-i  hr. ;  omn.  in  G  min.).  —  Railway  to  Varese  and  to  Milan,  see  pp.  160-lM. 

The  line  quits  the  lake.  Tunnel  of  Mombello  (2/4  M.).  36'/2  M. 
Leggiuno- Monvalle  ;  Ispra,  on  a  promontory  (opposite  Bel-, 

girate  and  Lesa,  p.  170);  43'/2  M.  Taino-Angera. 

47  M.  Sesto-Calende,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Ticino  from  the  lake, 
junction  for  Arona  and  for  Milan  (p.  160).  A  handsome  iron  bridge, 
with  three  openings  (central  310  ft.,  the  others  260  ft.),  and  two 
roadways  (the  upper  for  the  railway,  the  lower  for  the  Simplon 
road),  here  spans  the  Ticino.  The  railway  to  Arona  (p.  160)  di¬ 
verges  to  the  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

We  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  48  M.  Castelletto- 
Ticino ;  51  M.  Porto-Varalpombia ;  then  a  long  tunnel.  52  M.  Pom- 
bia.  From  (561/2  M.)  Oleggio  a  branch-line  runs  to  (12*/2  M.)  Aronoi 
(p.  160),  passing  Varalpombia  and  Borgo-Tieino.  A  glimpse  of  Mte, 
Rosa  is  obtained  to  the  right.  Flat  country.  —  59  M.  Bellinzago. 

67  M.  Novara  (p.  61),  junction  for  Milan  and  Turin  (R.  14), 

721/2  M.  Qarbagna;  74^/2  M.  Vespolate;  11  W.  Borgo-Lavezzaro. 
We  traverse  rice-fields,  interspersed  with  arable  land  and  mulberry- 
trees. —  82  M.  Mortara,  a  town  with  5100  inhabitants.  The  churcl 
of  S.  Lorenzo  contains  pictures  by  Crespi,  Lanino,  Procaccini,  anc 
Gaud.  Ferrari  (Madonna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian). 

At,  Mortara  the  direct  line  to  Milan  diverges.  Feom  Milan  to  Moktaka 
32Vz  M.,  in  IV'i  -  P/i  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  90,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  65  c. ;  express  6  fr.  50 
4  fr.  55  c.).  We  start  from  the  Central  Station,  and  pass  Porta  Ticinese 
(PI.  B,  8),  Corsica,  Trezzano  sul  Naviglio,  Qaggiano,  and  Abbiategrasso  (will 
a  church  by  Bramante).  We  cross  the  Ticino  to  Vigevano  (Alb.  Beale) 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  silk-trade,  with  13,700  inhab.  and  ! 
spacious  market-place  surrounded  by  arcades.  Tramways  from  Vigevano  ti 
Novara  (p.  6i)  and  to  Ottobiano  (p.  59).  —  Then  (32V2  M.)  Mortara,  see  above) 

Mortara  is  also  the  junction  for  the  Vercelli-Pavia  line:  Il'/c  M.,  ii 
3-4  hrs  (fares  7  fr.  60,  5  fr.  30,  3  fr.  45  c.).  Stations  unimportant.  Yercelli 
see  p.  60;  Pavia,  see  p.  173. 

Tramway  from  Mortara  by  Ottobiano  (p.  58)  to  Piece  del  Cairo. 

85  M.  Olevano ;  89’/2  M.  Valle;  92'/2  M.  Sartirana;  95V2  ^ 
Torre-Berretti  (railway  to  Pavia,  see  p.  175).  1 

To  the  left  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  a  blue  lin! 
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in  the  distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Po.  —  100  M.  Valenza,  once 
i  fortified  town,  has  a  cathedral  of  the  16th  cent,  (thence  to  Pavia, 
;ee  p.  175;  to  Vercelli,  see  p.  61).  — •  Tunnel  I'/s  M.  in  length. 
104  M.  Valmadonna;  several  prettily  situated  little  towns  lie  on 
;he  chain  of  hills  to  the  right.  The  Tanaro  is  then  crossed. 

108  M.  Alessandria;  thence  to  Genoa,  see  p.  54. 

,  13.  From  Turin  to  Piacenza  via  Alessandria. 

117  M.  Railway  in  4-8  hrs.  (fai-es  21  fr.  25,  14  fr.  90,  9  fr.  60  c.; 
f.Ypres3  23  fr.  45,  16  fr.  40  c.). 

From  Turin  to  Alessandria,  57  M. ,  see  R.  11.  Beyond  Alessandria 
we  traverse  the  battlefield  of  Marengo  (p.  54).  62  M.  Spinetta,  to 
he  S.E.  of  Marengo,  is  also  connected  with  Alessandria  by  a  steam- 
'ramway.  65  M.  S.  Giuliano.  The  train  crosses  the  Scrivia. 

1  At  (70  M.)  Tortona  our  line  unites  with  that  from  Milan  to 
jifenoa  viaVoghera  (seep.  175),  which  we  follow  to(8lM.)  Voghera. 
j  86Y2M-  Casteggio,  the  Clastidium  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans 
,  nd  Gauls;  89'/2  M.  S.  Giulettn;  931/2  M.  Broni;  96  M.  Stradella 
6300  inhab.),  all  at  the  base  of  the  N.  spurs  of  the  Apennines. 
From  Stradella  to Bressana-Bottarone  and  Pavia,  see  p.  175;  steam- 
Vamway  to  Voghera,  see  p.  175.)  —  At  (98  M.)  Arena-Po  we  enter 
jhe  plain  of  the  Po.  103  M.  Castel  S.  Giovanni;  1051/2  M.  Sar- 
Uato;  108  M.  Rottofreno.  110  M.  S.  Niccolb,  in  the  plain  of  the 
[’rebbia  (ancient  Trevia),  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Han- 
[ibal,  B.C.  218,  over  the  Romans. 

117  M.  Piacenza,  see  p.  300. 

I  14.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Novara. 

93  M.  Railway  in  3-5  brs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  65  c. ;  ex- 
ress  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  10  c.).  Glimpses  of  the  Alps  to  the  left.  —  Stations  at 
nrin,  see  p.  25. 

The  Dora  Riparia  is  crossed ,  then  the  Stura  between  (5  M.) 
n'uccursale  di  Torino  and  (IOI/2  M.)  Settimo  Torinese,  whence  a  rail- 
ay  runs  N.  to  Rivarolo,  with  branches  thence  to  Cuorgne  (p.  48)  and 
lastellamonte.  "We  cross  the  Oreo  and  the  Malon.  15  M.  Brandizzo. 
-  18  M.  Chivasso  (  600  ft.;  Alb.  del  More),  a  town  with  4300  inhab., 
ear  the  influx  of  the  Oreo  into  the  Po.  Branch-lines  hence  to  Aosta 
J.  41)  and  (301/2  M.)  Casale-Monftrralo  (p.  61).  Tramway  to  Turin. 

road  leads  from  Chivasso  to  the  S.  to  (2  M.)  Genesio,  with 
Ulphur-baths  (Gr.  Hot.  S.  Genesio;  pens,  from  8  fr.,  open  1st  May 
I'l  1st  Dec.).  —  20  M.  Castelrosso ;  221/2M.  Torrazza  di  Verolan.  Near 
25  M.)  Saluggia  the  train  crosses  the  Dora  Baltea  (p.  43).  291/2  M. 
\ivomo-Vercellese ;  32  M.  Bianzi;  351/2  M.  Tronzano. 

1  37  M.  Santhih  (Alb.  del  Pallone,  mediocre),  with  3500  inhab- 
rants.  The  church,  restored  in  1862,  contains  an  altarpiece  by 
laud.  Ferrari.  —  Tramway  to  Ivrca  (p.  39). 
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From  SantiuA  to  Biella,  IS'/a  M.,  railway  in  ^jt-l  Ur.  (fares  4  fr.  10 
3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  5  c.).  —  Biella  (Testa  Gvigia;  Angelo;  Leon  d'Oro;  Ceio 
Irale;  Bue  Rosso,  all  In  tUc  new  town;  Grand  Ildiel,  with  liydropaUii; 
establishment,  in  the  old  town;  photographs  of  mountain-scenery  at  Vil’ 
iorio  Bella's)  contains  ll,700inhal').  and  is  divided  into  Biella  Piazza  (1558  ft.) 
the  high-lying  old  town,  and  Biella  Piano  (1410  ft.),  the  new  town.  Thi 
industrial  new  town  po.ssesses  arcaded  streets  and  a  fine  Cathedral  of  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  a  facade  of  1825.  The  latter  stands  ir 
a  spacious  Piazza,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and  a  seminary  are  alsc 
situated.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  early-Christian  Baptistery.  The  churcl 
of  S.  Sebasliano  is  a  fine  Renaissance  structure  of  1504.  The  Giardino  Pub 
blico  contains  monuments  of  Gen.  Alfonso  Lamarmora  (p.  32)  and  Garibaldi 
while  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Qumtino  Sella,  thi 
statesman,  by  Ant.  Bortone  (1888).  The  palaces  of  the  old  town,  rising  pic 
turesquely  on  the  hill  and  reached  hy  a  Cable  Tramway,  are  now  tenantei 
hy  the  lower  classes.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Biella,  at  the  village  o 
Bioglio  (2236  ft.),  lies  the  Villa  Sella,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  splendii 
view  of  the  Alps  (visitors  admitted). 

From  Biella  Steam  Tramways  run  to  (13  DI.)  Valle  Mosso  via  (7  BI. 
Cossato,  and  to  (h'/c  M.)  Mongrando  via  (2  II.)  Occhieppo  (see  below),  i 
third  line  ascends  to  the  N.  through  the  valley  of  the  Ceroo  to  (5  II.)  An 
dorno  (1805  ft.;  “Grand  H6tel,  pens.  12-15  fr. ;  Groce  Rossa;  Engl.  Ch.  servic 
at  the  Grand  Hotel),  a  charmingly  situated  village,  with  two  water-oir 
establishments,  which  has  recently  become  popular  as  a  summer-resort  will 
English  and  other  visitors.  Numerous  pleasant  excursions  may  he  mad 
in  the  neighbourhood.  —  Beyond  Andorno  the  tramway  goes  on  to  (6  M. 
Sagliano,  with  a  monument  to  Pietro  Ilicca  (p.  34),  and  (9  W.)  Balmo 
whence  omnibuses  (25  c.)  run  to  Campiglia  (2460  ft. ;  Alhergo).  Froi 
Campiglia  a  road  ascends  to  the  Ospizio  di  S.  Giovanni  (3345  ft.),  situate' 
on  the  height  to  the  left.  Another  leads  via  Rosazza  (Alb.  della  Gragliasca 
to  Piedicavallo  (Alb.  Ilologna,  well  spoken  of),  whence  Mle.  Bo  (8385  ft. 
“View)  may  be  ascended  in  d'/z  hrs.  (guide  5  fr.). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  via  (I'/r  II.)  Cossilto  (1070  ft. 
with  its  water-cure,  and  Favaro  (2-160  ft.)  to  Oropa ,  6  II.  to  the  N.W.  c 
Biella  (omn.  five  times  daily,  2'/2fr.,  down  li/zfr.;  carr.  with  one  horSi 
6,  with  two  12  fr.).  Here  stand  a  large  Stabilimento  Idroterapico  (3480  ft. 
founded  in  1850  (open  June-Sept. ;  R.  IVz-S,  A.  1,  pens.  6,  water-treatmeij 
2  fr.  daily;  Engl.  Ch.  service  in  June  and  July),  and  the  famous  pilgrimage 
church  of  Madonna  d'Oropa  (3870  ft.). 

About  71/2 II.  to  the  W.  of  Biella  (road  via  Occhieppo,  see  above;  omi 
from  the  Leon  d’Oro  2V2  fr. ;  carr.  with  one  horse  6,  with  two  12  fr.)  1: 
the  pilgrimage-church  and  hydropathic  establishment  of  Graglia  (2625  ft. 
situated  2  II.  above  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  a  .splendi 
array  of  mountains.  Comp.  Perlusi-Ratti,  ‘Guida  pel  Villeggiante  n 
Biellese’  (Casanova,  Turin). 

The  train  skirts  the  high-road.  401/2  M.  S.  Germano-Vercelles\ 
491/2  M.  Vercelli  (Tre  Re;  Leon  d’Oro),  an  episcopal  town  wit 
20,200  inhabitants.  From  the  station  we  see  the  imposing  churcj 
of  S.  Andrea,  founded  in  1219,  with  a  dome  and  W.  towers  lil 
those  of  northern  churches.  Interior  early-Gothic.  Adjacent  is 
Muieo  Lapidario ,  with  Homan  inscriptions  and  sculpture.s.  Tl, 
church  of  S.  Cristoforo  contains  frescoes  hy  G.  Ferrari  (1532-31 
and  B.  Lanini;  hy  the  high-altar,  *Madonna  and  donors  in  f 
orchard,  hy  Gaud.  Ferrari.  S.  Calerina,  S.  Paolo,  and  the  Istituto 
Belle  Arti  also  contain  works  hy  Ferrari.  In  the  cathedral-lihrary  aj 
some  rare  old  MSS.  The  town  possesses  statues  of  Cavour  (1864j 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  Garibaldi.  —  To  the  S.  of  Vercelli  lie  tl 
Campi  Raudii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimhri  in  B.C.  101.  * 
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!  Steam-tramways  ply  from  Vercelli  to  Trino  on  the  S.W. ,  to  Casale- 
Monferralo  (see  below)  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  N.  to  Aranco  in  the  valley 
f  the  Sesia  and  to  Biandrate  and  Fara. 

'  From  Vercelli  to  Alessandria,  35  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  35, 
1  fr.  45,  2  fr.  85  c.).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (14i/2  M.)  Casale-Mon- 
errato  (Attgelo;  Leon  d'Oro),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  with  jl7,CKXl  in- 
ab.,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Monferrato,  which  afterwards 
elonged  to  the  Gonzagas.  The  interesting  Romanesque  Cathedral,  a  vaulted 
asilica  with  double  aisles  and  a  fine  atrium,  was  founded  in  741  by  the 
tomhard  king  Liutprand,  and  rebuilt  in  1107.  It  contains  several  good 
laintings  (by  G.  Ferrari  and  others),  and  sculptures  by  Lombard  masters, 
he  church  of  <S.  Domenico,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  Palazzo  di  Cittd, 
'ith  handsome  colonnade,  and  other  palaces  are  also  noteworthy.  The 
•hihelline  prince  William  of  Montferrat  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his 
riirgatory  (VII.  131).  Casale-Monferrato  is  the  junction  of  the  Asti-Mortara 
me  (p.  53)  and  of  that  to  Chivasso  (p.  59).  It  is  also  connected  with  Ales- 
indria,  with  Vercelli  fp.  GO),  and  with  Slontemagno  (p.  54 ;  via  Altavilla) 
;y  tramways.  —  Various  small  stations,  including  Valenza  (p.69).  —  35  M. 
dezsandria,  see  p.  54. 

I  From  Vercelli  to  Pavia,  see  p.  59. 

!  The  train  crosses  the  Sesia  (p.  172J;  to  the  left  rise  the  Alps, 
mong  which  the  magniflcent  Monte  Rosa  group  is  conspicuous. 
2*/.2  M.  Borgo-Vercelli;  504/2  M.  Ponzana. 

02  M.  Novara  Restaurant;  Alb.  d’ Italia,  well  spoken 

/;  Tre  Re;  Roma;  Hotel  de  la  Ville),  an  episcopal  town  and  for¬ 
merly  a  fortress,  with  15,000  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
[lined  by  the  Austrians  under  Radetzky  over  the  Piedmontese 
It  1849,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert. 

From  the  station  we  cross  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  with  a 
'  ’onument  of  Oaribaldi,  to  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  passing  a  Mon- 
\  orient  of  Cavour,  by  Dini,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  church  of 
.  Gaudenzio,  erected  about  1570,  with  a  facade  by  Tibaldi  and  a 
mie  390  ft.  high,  added  hy  Antonelli  (p.  35) in  1875-78.  The  church, 
lithout  aisles,  in  imitation  of  S.  Fedele  at  Milan,  contains  several 
lod  pictures  by  Oaud.  Ferrari.  The  tower  [300  steps)  commands  a 
ide  view. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Renaissance  building  upon  old  Roman  found- 
ions,  connected  with  the  Baptistery  by  an  entrance-court,  pre- 
nts  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  contains  a  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
arine,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  —  In  front  of  the  theatre  is  a  marble 
itue  of  Charles  Emmanuel  Ill.,  by  Marches!.  —  The  Mercato,  or 
irn  Exchange,  near  the  Porta  Torino,  is  a  handsome  building 
jth  colonnades.  Between  the  Mercato  and  the  Castello  is  a  mon- 
!aent  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  —  In  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  near  the 
.lazzo  Civico,  is  a  monument  to  Charles  Albert. 

’  Tramway  to  Yigevano  (p.  58)  and  to  Biandrate  (p.  61). 

I  From  Novara  to  Varallo,  34  M.,  railway  in  2>/4  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  26, 
|r.  40,  2  fr.  80  c.).  Unimportant  stations.  —  Varallo,  see  p.  172. 

From  Novara  to  Seregno,  34  M.,  railway  in  l'/s-2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  60, 
fr.  GO,  2  fr.  2)  c.).  Unimportant  stations.  —  17  M.  Busto-Arsizio  (p.  159). 
•,  25'/2M.  Saronno  (p.  140).  —  34  M.  Seregno  (p.  142). 

At  Novara  the  Turin  and  Milan  line  is  crossed  by  those  from  Domo- 
'isola  (p.  4)  and  from  Ilellinzona  (o  Genoa  (R.  12).  Carriages  often 
imged  at  Novara. 
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69  M.  Trecate.  Near  8.  Martino  tlie  line  crosses  the  Ticino  b; 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches ,  -which  the  Anstriaii; 
partially  destroyed  before  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Naviglio  Grande,  a  canal  connectinj: 
Milan  with  the  Ticino  and  Lago  Maggiore  (comp.  p.  118).  On  tin' 


right,  near  (77  M.)  Magenta,  stands  a  monument  erected  to  Napi 
leon  111.  in  1862,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  French  ai 
Sardinians  over  the  Austrians  on  4th  June,  1859,  which  compellt 
the  latter  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  Opposite  the  station  are  numeroi 
graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  with  a  small  chapel  on  i 
eminence,  and  adjoining  it  a  charnel-house.  Tramway  to  Mila 
see  p.  117.  —  The  line  intersects  numerous  rice-fields,  which  a 
kept  under  water  two  months  in  the  year.  79  M.  Vitluone ;  841/2 1 
Rlib  (p.  169),  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from  Arona. 

93  M.  Milan  (see  p.  115). 


III.  Liguria 


If).  Genoa . 04 

From  the  principal  station  (Piazza  Acquaverde)  hy  the 
,  harbour  to  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  Piazza 

Nuova,  68.  —  S.  Maria  in  Carignano,  72.  —  From  the 
Piazza  Deferrari  via  the  Piazza  Corvetto,  Piazza  Fontane 
Morose,  Via  Garibaldi,  Via  Cairoli,  and  Via  Balbi  to  the 
Piazza  Acquaverde,  and  thence  to  the  lighthouse  to  the 
W.  of  the  harbour,  72.  —  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte ; 

Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Blare,  79.  —  Cainpo  Santo,  79.  — 
Excursions,  79. 

1  IG.  From  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia . 80 

j  17.  The  French  Coast  from  Ventimiglia  to  Cannes.  Nice 


and  Environs . 88 

18.  From  Genoa  to  Pisa.  Riviera  di  Levante . 104 


f  The  Afaritime  and  Ligurian  Alps  and  the  contiguous  Apennines  (the  bound- 
I  ary  between  which  is  some  20  BI.  to  the  W.  of  Genoa)  slope  gently  north- 
|.  wards  to  thePo  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  rolling  country,  and  descend 
I  abruptly  towards  the  .sea  to  the  S.  The  narrow  Riviera,  or  coast-district, 

I  expands  at  a  few  points  only  into  small  plains.  The  cultivated  land  climbs 
I  up  the  hillsides  in  terraces,  .sheltered  from  the  N.  wind,  and  enjoying  a 
fine  sunny  aspect.  While  the  mean  temperature  at  Turin  is  5373®  Fahr., 

I  it  is  no  less  than  61®  at  Genoa^  and  again,  while  the  temperature  of  Jan- 
'  uary  averages  31®  at  the  former,  and  occa.sionally  falls  below  zero,  it 
I  averages  46®  at  the  latter,  and  is  rarely  lower  than  23®.  The  climate 
I  of  the  Riviera  is  therefore  milder  than  that  of  Rome,  and  is  even  favour- 
1  able  to  the  growth  of  the  palm.  Genoa  itself,  however,  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  health-seekers,  as  it  is  very  windy  and  exposed  to  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature. 

As  the  country  difiers  in  many  respects  from  Piedmont,  so  also  do  its 
Inhabitants,  while  their  Genoese  dialect,  which  is  difficult  for  foreigners 
to  under.stand,  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  Gallic  patois  of  Upper 
Italy  and  that  of  Sardinia.  The  historical  development  of  the  two  countries 
has  also  been  widely  different.  The  natural  resource  of  the  Ligurians^  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera,  was  the  sea,  and  they  were  accordingly  known 
to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  as  pirates  and  freebooters.  To  what 
race  the  Ligurians  belong  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  As  the  Greek 
■  Blassalia  formed  the  centre  of  trade  in  S.  France,  with  Nice  as  its  extreme 
outpost  towards  the  E.,  so  Genoa  constituted  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
traffic  of  the  Riviera.  During  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Genoa  became  subject 
'  to  the  Romans,  who  in  subsequent  centuries  had  to  wage  long  and  obstinate 
I  wars  with  the  Ligurians,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  military 
I  coast-road  to  Spain.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  culture 
;  had  made  little  progress  here.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  exported 
;  timber,  cattle,  bides,  wool,  and  honey,  receiving  wine  and  oil  in  exchange, 
i  In  the  7tli  cent,  the  Lombards  gained  a  footing  here,  and  thenceforth  the 
L  political  state  of  the  country  was  gradually  altered.  The  W.  part  witii 
^  Nice  belonged  to  Provence,  but  in  1388  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
[  Counts  of  Savoy,  forming  their  only  access  to  the  sea  down  to  the  period 
[  when  they  acquired  Genoa  (1815).  After  the  Austrian  war  of  1859  Nice 
;  (1512  sq.  M.)  and  Savoy  (3889  sq.  M.)  were  ceded  by  Italy  to  France  in 
I860  as  a  compensation  for  the  .services  rendered  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
1;  district  of  Liguria^  consisting  of  (he  provinces  of  Porto  Maurizio  and 
‘i  Qenoa^  with  an  area  of  2040  sq.  M.  and  899, 3CK)  inhab.,  once  formed  the 
I  Republic  op  Genoa,  which  in  the  13th  cent,  became  mistress  of  the  W. 
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part  of  the  Medilcrrancao ,  and  afterwards  fought  against  Venice  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Levant.  Genoa’s  greatness  was  founded  on  the  ruin  of 
Pisa.  The  Tuscan  hatred  of  the  Genoese  was  embodied  in  the  saying  — 
‘Mare  senza  pesce,  montagne  senza  alberi,  uomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza 
vergogna',  and  Dante  (Inf.  xxxiii.  151-53)  addresses  them  with  the  vrords  — 
‘Ahi,  Genovesi,  uomini  diversi 
D’ogni  costume,  e  pien  d’ogni  magagna; 

Perche  non  siete  voi  del  mondo  spersi?’ 

Modern  historians  describe  the  character  of  the  Genoese  in  the  middle 
ages  in  a  similar  strain.  The  whole  energy  of  the  Genoese  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  concentrated  on  commerce  and  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  proud  naval  supremacy,  they  participated  little  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  Italy,  and  neither  possessed  a  school  of  art, 
nor  produced  any  scholars  of  eminence.  When  at  length  the  effete  re¬ 
public  was  incorporated  with  Piedmont,  it  became  the  representative  of 
radical  principles  as  contrasted  with  the  conservatism  of  the  royalist  terri¬ 
tory.  Oiuseppe  Mazziniy  the  chief  leader  of  the  national  revolutionary 
party,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1808,  and  Oaribaldi  y  though  born  at  Nice 
(1807) ,  was  the  son  of  a  Genoese  of  Chiavari.  The  rivalry  of  the  once 
far-famed  republic  with  the  upstart  Turin ,  and  of  the  restless  harbour 
population  with  the  stolid  Piedmontese,  have  of  recent  years  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  notable  results.  Modern  Genoa  has,  moreover,  regained  its 
ancient  mercantile  importance ,  though  its  naval  arsenal  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spezia. 

15.  Genoa. 

Arrival.  The  Stazione  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2^  Restaurant,  d«5j.  2-3, 
D.  3  fr.),  the  West  or  Principal  Station  (for  all  trains),  is  in  the  Piazza 
Acquaverde  (goods-station  in  the  Piazza  del  Principe).  —  The  East  Station, 
or  Stazione  Piazza  Brignole  (PI.  H,  6),  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Serra,  and 
connected  with  the  chief  station  by  means  of  a  tunnel  below  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town,  is  the  first  place  where  the  Spezia  and  Pisa  trains  stop. 
—  Railway  -  tickets  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Fratelli 
Qondrandy  Via  Roma  45.  —  Travellers  arriving  at  Genoa  by  sea  (embark¬ 
ing  or  disembarking,  1  fr.  each,  with  luggage),  and  wishing  to  go  on  by 
rail  without  delay,  may,  immediately  after  the  custom-house  examination 
on  the  quay,  book  their  luggage  there  for  their  destination  (fee  to  the  fac- 
chino  of  the  dogana,  20  c.).  —  Steamers  to  Leghorn,  see  p.  358^  to  Nice, 
Cannes,  Naples,  Marseilles,  Tunis,  etc.,  see  p.  66. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xviii  ♦,  most  of  the  larger  hotels  are  in  noisy  situations  ; 
in  the  season,  rooms  should  be  ordered  in  advance).  Grand  Hotel  do  Parc 
(PI.  b;  G,  5),  Via  Ugo  Foscolo,  to  the  E.  of  Acquasola  (p.  73)  and  not  far 
from  the  E.  Station,  quiet,  with  pleasant  garden  (no  lift)*,  (Jband  Hotel 
IsoTTA  (Pi.  a^  F,  5),  Via  Roma  7;  Grand  Hotel  de  G^nes  (PI.  f;  E,  5),  by 
the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice.  These  three,  in  spite  of  the  high  charges  (R.  S'/z-S, 
L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  17*2,  dilj,  3V2i  H.  5,  pens.  12-14,  omn.  l-lVzfr.)  are  not  ab¬ 
solutely  lirst-class  in  all  points.  —  ’'•TIotel  de  la  Ville  (PI.  d  y  D,  4),  in 
the  Pal.  Fieschi,  R.  372-5,  L.  A.  1,  dej.  372,  D-  5,  pens.  9-14,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
*Hot.  de  Londres  (PI.  h^  C,  2),  with  lift,  near  the  principal  station,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  9-12  fr. ^  Hotel  des  I^trangers 
(Rerecohino^  PL  1,  E  4),  Via  Cairoli  1,  with  lift,  R.  3-5,  L.  ^iy  A.  B.  i, 
d^j.  3,  1).  472,  pens.  9-14  fr.,  recently  complained  of.  —  Hotel  Central, 
Via  S.  Sehastiano  8  (PL  E,  5),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-372,  B.  174,  dej.  with  wine 
272.  D.  with  wine  4,  pens.  from8V2,  omn.  3/4-I74  fr.,  well  spoken  of ;  Hotel 
de  P’rance  (PL  g;  D,  5),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  272-372,  B.  I72,  dej.  3,  D.  incl.  wine  47?, 
pens,  from  8  fr. ;  Hot.  MivTropole,  Piazza  Fontune  Morose,  R,,  L.,  &  A.  3, 

B.  174,  d^j.  3,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens.  8  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Aqdila  (PL  k  ; 

C,  2),  Piazza  Acquaverde,  near  the  station,  with  Trattoria,  well  spoken  of, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  272-3,  B.  17.1,  ddj.  272-3,  D.  4  fr. ;  Hotel  Smith  (PL  n,  D  5  ; 
English  landl’prd),  near  the  Exchange,  Vico  Denegri,  R.,  Ij.,  &  A.  272"372> 
B.  174^  dej.  272,  H.  incl.  wine  872,  pens.  8-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Milano 
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(P).  i;  C,  2),  Via  Balbi  34,  near  the  Palazzo  Eeale,  R.,  L.,  <6  A.  3-5,  B.  I'/i 
d^j.  2V'j>  D-  pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Hot.  de  GenEve  (Ginevra).  Piazza  Anuun- 
ziata,  new;  Concordia  (PI.  n;  F,  5),  Via  S.  Giuseppe,  opposite  the  Gal¬ 
leria  Mazzini;  Italia,  Via  Carlo  Felice  14,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  O'/z  fr. ; 
Liqdeia,  Via  Balbi  26 ;  Confidenza  (PI.  m ;  F,  5),  ViaS.  Sebastiano  13,  at  these 
two  R.  2,  L.  i/zi  A.  i/z,  ddj.  2>/2,  1).  incl.  wine  4,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Germania, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto,  near  the  station,  R.  I'/zi  pens.  I’/z  fr.,  all  three  unpre¬ 
tending. —  Christian  Hospice  (Ospizio  cristiano).  Via  Caffaro  12,  near  the 
Teatro  Paganini  (rooms  must  be  ordered  in  advance). 

Cafes.  "Concordia,  Via  Garibaldi,  opposite  the  Pal.  Rosso  (PI.  E,  4; 
p.  75),  with  a  garden,  pleasant  and  cool ;  Alcazar,  Piazza  Cavour ;  music 
frequently  in  the  evening  at  these  two.  "Roma,  Via  Roma  and  Galleria 
Mazzini;  Milano,  Gall.  Mazzini;  "Teatro,  on  the  groundfloor  of  1  he  Teatro 
Carlo  Felice,  on  the  right ;  Posla,  Via  Carlo  Felice. 

Restaurants.  "Concordia,  (see  above),  ddj.  3,  D.  4  fr.,  both  incl.  wine; 
San  Ootlardo  (formerly  Laid).  Via  Carlo  Felice  (5,  well  spoken  of;  Teatro, 
see  above,  on  the  left;  Labb,  ViaSellai;  Jensch,  Piazza Corvetto  (PI.  G,  6); 
Cotta,  Via  Carlo  Felice  7,  D.  incl.  wine  3  fr. ;  Cinotto,  Via  Portoria  3, 
Raffaele  (formerly  Rorsa),  Via  S.  Luca,  well  spoken  of,  both  unpretending. 
—  Beer :  "Birreria  Jerttch,  see  above ;  "Oambrinut,  Monsch,  both  in  the  Via  8. 
Sebastiano;  Klainguli,  by  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice;  Munich  beer  at  all  these. 


One-horse  cab 

Two-In 

By  day 

At  night 

By  day 

1  — 

1.50 

1.50 

2- 

2.50 

2.50 

1  — 

1.26 

1.25 

Cabs  (a  tariff  in  each)  in  the  Town,  which  includes  the  area  shown 

use)  to  theW.; 
rse  cab 

,  -  At  night 

Per  drive .  1  —  1.50  ||  1.50  2  — 

Per  hour .  2  —  2.50  2.50  3  — 

Each  addit.  i/z  hr.  .  1—  1.26  1|  1.25  1.60 

Small  articles  of  luggage  free;  trunk  20  c.  —  Night-fares  are  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  the  street-lamps  are  lighted. 

Electric  Tramways;  1.  Via  Roma  (PI.  F,  6) -Piazza  Manin  (PI.  1,4)- 
Campo  Santo  (p.  79).  2.  Via  Roma  -  Piazza  Brignole  (PI.  H,  5,  G).  3.  Via 
Roma -Piazza  Manin  (PI.  I,  4)-Corso  Solferino  -  Corso  Magenta  -  Corsn  Pa- 
gsnini-S.  Nicolo  (PI.  E,  1;  comp.  p.  79).  —  Cable  Tramway  (Funicolare) 
from  the  square  at  the  Portello  (PI.  F,  4)  to  the  Corso  Magenta  (p.  79),  and 
from  S.  Nicolo  (PI.  E,  1)  to  the  Castellaccio  (p.  79).  —  Tramway  Cars 
comp.  Plan)  run  from  the  Piazza  Caricamento  (PI.  D,  5)  by  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  Sampierdarena  (26  c. ;  unpleasant  drive),  and  thence  in 
the  one  direction  to  Cornigliano  (30  c.),  Sestri  Ponente  (46  c.),  Mulledo, 
Pegli  (56  c.),  and  Voltri,  and  in  the  other  to  Rivarolo  (-lO  c.),  Bolzaneto 
'55  c  ),  and  Pontedecimo  (80  c.).  —  Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  Deferrari 
PI.  E,  6)  to  the  two  stations  (10  c.;  to  the  principal  station,  ‘Piazza 
■frincipe’,  via  the  Via  Garibaldi  and  Via  Balbi;  some  of  the  omnibuses 
;o  on  to  the  Piazza  Dinegro,  p  78);  via  Piazza  Corvetto  to  Castelletlo  (PI. 
E,  3)  on  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte ;  via  Acquasola  to  S.  Maria 
n  Carignano  (10  c  );  to  the  Cimilero  di  Slaglieno  (26  c.);  to  N.  Francesco 
VAlbaro;  to  Sturla.  Also  from  the  Piazza  Anndnziata  (PI.  D,3)  to  Bol- 
^aneto  and  from  the  Porta  d’Archi  (PI.  F,  6)  to  Quinlo  and  Nervi  every 
!0  min.  (20,  30,  40  c. ;  see  pp.  79,  105),  etc. 

Small  Boats.  For  l-4pers.  2fr.  per  hour  ;  best  to  enquire  beforehand. 
-  Steam  Launches,  starting  near  the  Banca  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  I).  5),  to  Sam- 
oierdarena  and  Sestri  Ponente  (p.  80) ;  also  for  a  visit  to  the  harbour  (p.  69). 

Baths.  At  the  "Palazzo  Spinola,  Salita  S.  Caterina,  adjoining  Bossola’s 
nusic  shop;  others  at  Via  delle  Grazie  11,  and  Piazza  Sarzano  51.  —  Sea 
lATHS  by  the  Molo  Vecchio  (PI.  A,  B,  5);  by  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione 
1  Mare  (p.  79);  also  by  the  lighthouse  (Lanterna;  p.  78),  but  in  July  amt 
Vugust  only,  poorly  fitted  up.  Swimmers  had  better  bathe  from  a  boat, 
lea-bathing  places  on  the  Riviera,  see  pp.  80,  105. 

Theatres.  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  E,  p’,  5),  one  of  the  largest  in  It.nly, 
ipen  in  winter  only;  Politeama  Genovese  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  near  Villetta  di 
legro,  Theatre  des  VariEtes  at  the  Caff^  dTtalia,  near  Acquasola,  these 
wo  open  the  whole  year;  Paganini  (PI.  F,  3),  Politeama  Margherita, 
Baedeker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  5 
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Alfieri,  these  three  in  summer  only ;  etc.  —  Band  in  the  Acquasola  Parte 
(p.  73)  three  times  a  week  in  summer,  7-9  p.m.,  and  Sun.  (except  during 
great  heat),  3-5;  in  winter  three  times  a  week,  2-4. 

Shops.  Bookseelers  :  A.  Ponath.,  Via  Luccoli  44,  with  circulating 
library;  L.  Beuf.^  Via  Cairoli  2;  Libr.  Sordo-Muti^  Piazza  Fontane  Mo¬ 
rose.  —  Photographs  ;  Alfred  Noack,  Vico  del  Filo  1,  upstairs ;  Degoix, 
Via  Cairoli  7;  Lupi,  Via  Orefici  148.  —  Perfdmers:  Stef.  Frecceri,  Via 
Cairoli  7;  Vitale,  Via  S.  Luca  84  and  Via  Carlo  Felice  15.  —  Filigree 
Work:  Forte,  Via  Orefici  155,  and  others  in  the  same  street;  Sivelli,  Via 
Roma.  —  Alabaster  and  Marble  ;  P.  Capelli,  Gall.  Mazzini  5 ;  Cl.  Pocehini, 
Via  Cairoli  1.  —  Goods-Agents  ;  K.  Ruepprecht,  at  the  back  of  S.  Luca 
(also  dealer  in  works  of  art);  Weiss,  Via  Balbi. 

Post  Office,  Galleria  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  5),  open  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  —  Tele¬ 
graph  Office,  Palazzo  Ducale,  Via  Sellai  (PI.  E,  6). 

Bankers,  Oranet,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Via  Garibaldi  7;  Sandoz,  ViaLnecoli; 
Rud.  Hofer,  Piazza  (lampetto  8  (2nd  floor);  C.  Pfister,  Via  S.  Luca  1. 

Steamboats.  The  most  important  for  tourists  are  those  of  the  NavU 
gazione  Generate  Italiana  (Florio-Rubattino ;  office  Piazza  Acquaverde), 
to  all  the  chief  ports  of  Italy  and  to  the  Levant.  Comp,  the  Italian  time¬ 
table  Oarger  edition).  —  The  French  Compagnie  de  Navigation  h  Vapeur 
Fraissinet  A  Co.  has  two  weekly  steamers  to  Marseilles,  one  via  Nice  and 
Cannes,  the  other  direct.  —  The  North  German  Lloyd  (agents,  Leupold  Fra-  ■ 
telli.  Piazza  S.  Siro  10)  maintains  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Genoa 
to  Southampton  and  New  York,  while  the  China  and  Australian  steamers 
of  this  company  also  touch  at  Genoa. 

Consuls.  British,  C.  A.  Payton,  Esq.,  Via  Palestro  10;  American,  Hon. 
James  Fletcher,  Via  Assarotti  36. 

Physicians  :  Dr.  Breiting  (speaks  English),  Via  Mameli  33 A;  Prof.  Giov. 
Ferrari,  Via  Assarotti  12;  Dr.  Schneegans,  Corso  Carhonara  14;  Dr.  Zdslein, 
Via  Mameli  31.  —  Protestant  Hospital  supported  by  the  foreigners  in  Genoa 
(physician.  Dr. Breiting).  —  Dentists:  Mr.  C.  S.  Bright  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bright,  Via  SS.  Giacomo  e  Filippo  35;  Mr.  C.  T.  Terry,  Piazza  Cavour  5; 
Dr.  Mela,  Via  Roma  11.  —  Chemists:  Farmacia  Zerega  (English  prescrip¬ 
tions),  Via  Carlo  Felice;  Moretta,  Via  Roma  10. 

English  Churches.  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (built  by  Street,  in  the, 
Lombard  style).  Via  Goito;  services  at  8.15,  11,  and  6;  chap..  Rev.  J.  T. 
Christie,  M.  A.  Church  Seamen's  Institute,  Via  Milano  26  (Mr.  Christie); 
serv.  Sun.  and  Thurs.  7.30  p.m. ;  weekly  concert  on  Sat. ;  reading  ,  writing, 
and  recreation  rooms  open  daily  for  seamen,  10-10.  —  Presbyterian  Church, 
Via  Peschiera  4  (Rev.  Donald  Miller,  M.  A.);  service  at  11  a.m.  Genoa  Har¬ 
bour  Mission,  in  connection  with  the  Brit.  &  For.  Sailors’  Society  and  the 
Amer.  Seaman’s  Friend  Society;  serv.  Sun.  and  Tues.  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the 
Sailors'  Rest,  15  Via  Milano  (Rev.  D.  Miller  and  Capt.  Clucas).  Social 
entertainments  Frid.  at  7.30  p.m.  (visitors  welcome). 

Collections  and  Galleries. 

Cathedral  Treasury  (p.  71),  Mon.  Si  Thurs.  1-4;  '/z  f*’- 
Palazzo  Balbi-Senarega  (p.  77),  dally  9-4  (when  the  family  is  at  home,  12-4). 
Palazzo  Bianco  (p.  75),  daily,  11-4  from  Oct.  to  March  (April  to  Sept.  10-4), 
i/z  fr. ;  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  free. 

Palazzo  Durazzo-Pallavacini  (p.  76),  daily,  11-4. 

Palazzo  Rosso  (p.  75),  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.,  11-3,  free; 
closed  on  Tues.,  Sun.,  and  holidays. 

Principal  Attractions.  Walk  through  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  past  the 
Cathedral  (p.  70)  to  the  Piazza  Nuova  with  S.  Ambrogio  (p.  71);  ascend 
to  S.  Maria  in  Carignano  (p.  72)  and  return  to  the  Piazza  Fontane  Morose. 
Then  through  the  Via  Garibaldi  (p.  74),  and  visit  the  Palazzi  Rosso  (p.  75) 
and  Bianco  (p.  75) ;  the  Monument  of  Columbus  (p.  68),  and  the  Palazzo 
Doria  (p.  78);  row  in  the  harbour;  in  the  early  forenoon  or  towards  even¬ 
ing  visit  the  Lighthouse  (p.  78)  or  the  Villelta  di  Negro  (p.  73);  drives  round 
the  Via  di  Oirconvallazione  a  Monte  (p.  79)  and  the  Via  di  Circonvallazion<\ 
a  Mare  (p.  79),  on  the  Nervi  Road,  or  to  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  79) ;  excursion 
to  Pegli,  including  the  Villa  Pallavicini  (p.  81 ;  closed  on  Frid.). 
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Genoa,  Italian  Oenova,  French  Oines,  with  212,500  inhah.  (in¬ 
cluding  the  suburbs),  the  seat  of  a  university  and  of  an  archbishop, 
is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  Italy.  Its  situation,  rising  above 
the  sea  in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  its  numerous  palaces,  justly  entitle 
it  to  the  epithet  of  ‘LaSuperba’.  The  principal  streets  are  lighted 
with  electricity.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  ‘sestieri’  of  Prh,  Molo, 
Portoria,  S.  Vincenzo,  S.  Teodoro,  and  Maddalena,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  extensive  fortifications ,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  cent.,  and  recently  strengthened.  From  the  large  lighthouse  on 
the  W.  side,  where  the  barracks  of  S.  Benigno  afford  quarters  for 
10,000  men,  a  broad  rampart  runs  up  the  hill  at  some  distance  from 
1  the  town,  past  the  Forte  Begalo  (1620  ft.),  to  the  Forte  dello  Sperone 
(1690  ft.),  the  highest  point;  then  descends  past  Forte  Castellaccio 
(1250  ft.)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bisagno,  which  falls  into  the  sea  to 
the  E.  of  Genoa,  a  circuit  of  about  9*/2  M.  in  all.  The  heights 
around  the  town  are  crowned  with  ten  detached  forts. 

The  Harbour  consists  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about  4  M.  in 
length,  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  long  and  substantial  piers. 
The  Duke  of  Galliera  (d.  1876)  having  presented  20  million  francs 
for  its  improvement,  it  now  includes  an  outer  basin  (Avamporto),  a 
new  harbour  (Nuovo  Porto),  and  the  old  inner  basin  (Porto), 
provided  with  quays.  Comp,  the  plan  of  the  town  and  the  map  at 
p.  80.  The  harbour  is  annually  entered  and  quitted  by  about  15,000 
vessels  of  which  6000  are  steamers.  The  annual  imports  (coal, 
sugar ,  chemicals ,  iron ,  etc.)  are  valued  at  364  million  francs 
(14,600,000f.),  the  exports  at  78  millions  (3,120,0001.). 

From  tlie  earliest  times  Genoa  has  been  famous  as  a  seaport,  and  it 
is  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  (he  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  coast 
here  resembles  that  of  a  knee  (genu).  The  Roman  form  of  its  municipal 
government  was  maintained  throughout  the  period  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions,  when  a  new  feudal  nobility  sprang  up  alongside  of  the  native 
noblesse.  The  smaller  towns  on  the  Ligurian  coast  looked  up  to  Genoa 
as  their  champion  against  the  Saracens,  who  ravaged  the  country  from 
Frassineto,  and  in  936  even  plundered  Genoa  itself.  In  1015  the  Genoese 
made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica,  and  in  1119  they  waged  a  victorious 
(var  against  Pisa,  then  mistress  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  that  date 
the  rival  cities  were  almost  permanently  at  war  down  to  1284,  when  a 
terrible  naval  battle  took  place  between  them  at  Meloria,  on  which  oc- 
:asion  the  Genoese  captured  29  Pisan  galleys,  and  sank  7  others.  From 
this  disaster  Pisa  never  recovered ,  and  Genoa  now  obtained  the  supre¬ 
macy  over  the  W.  islands,  Corsica,  and  nominally  over  Sardinia  also. 
At  a  still  earlier  period  Genoa  had  participated  in  the  Crusades,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  herself  a  busy  trade  with  the  Levant.  She  also  possessed  settle- 
inents  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Crimea,  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  at 
iPunis  and  Majorca.  The  rivalry  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  was  a  fruit- 
iml  source  of  wars  and  feuds  during  the  12-14th  centuries,  which  at  length 
vere  terminated  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  latter -in  13^. 

The  internal  history  of  the  city  was  no  less  chequered  than  the  ex- 
ernal.  The  party  conflicts  between  the  great  families  of  the  Doria  and 
Spinola  (Ghibellines)  on  one  side,  and  the  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi  (Guelphs) 
)n  the  other,  led  to  some  extraordinary  results.  The  defeated  party 
ised,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  independence,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
;iome  foreign  prince,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  after  the  14th  cent, 
he  kings  of  Naples  and  France,  the  counts  of  Jlonferrat,  .and  the  dukes 
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of  Milan,  wei’e  alternately  masters  of  Genoa.  Nor  was  this  slate  of 
matters  materially  altered  by  the  revolution  of  1339,  hy  which  the  ex¬ 
clusive  sway  of  the  nobility  was  overthrown,  and  a  Doge  invested  with 
the  supreme  power.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  only  stable 
element  was  the  mercantile  Banco  di  S.  Giorgio,  which  had  acquired  ex- 
tensive  possessions ,  chiefly  in  Corsica ,  and  would  have  eventually  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  whole  of  the  republic  and  converted  it  into  a  commercial 
aristocracy,  had  not  Genoa  lost  its  power  of  independent  development  hy 
becoming  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  great  powers.  Andrea  Doria  (p.  78), 
the  admiral  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  length  restored  peace  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  oligarchic  constitution  (1528),  and  the  unsuccessful  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Fiesco  in  1647  was  one  of  the  last  instances  of  an  attempt  to 
make  the  supreme  power  dependent  on  unbridled  personal  ambition.  But 
the  power  of  Genoa  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  Turks  conquered 
its  Oriental  possessions  one  after  another,  and  the  city  was  subjected  to 
severe  humiliations  by  its  powerful  Italian  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the 
French,  who  took  Genoa  in  1684,  and  by  the  Imperial  troops  by  whom 
Genoa  was  occupied  for  a  few  days  in  1746.  These  last  were  expelled 
by  a  popular  rising,  begun  by  a  stone  thrown  by  Balilla,  a  lad  of  15  years. 
In  1736  the  ambition  of  Theodore  de  Neuhof,  a  Westphalian  nobleman, 
occasioned  great  disquietude  to  the  republic.  He  was  created  king  by 
the  Corsicans,  who  were  subjects  of  Genoa,  but  the  usurper  was  expelled 
with  the  aid  of  the  French,  who  afterwards  (1768)  took  possession  of  the 
island  on  their  own  behalf.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (1800)  Genoa 
was  taken  by  the  French.  In  1805  it  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire 
of  France,  and  in  1815  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
glory  render  a  visit  to  Genoa  very  attractive.  To  the  student  of  art 
the  Renaissance  *Palaces  of  the  Genoese  nobility  are  objects  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest,  surpassing  in  number  and  magnificence  those  of  any 
other  city  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  smaller  churches  are  of  very  ancient 
origin,  though  usually  altered  in  the  Gothic  period. 

Many  of  the  Genoese  palaces  were  erected  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (a  pupi' 
of  Michael  Angelo,  born  at  Perugia  1500,  d.  1572) ,  whose  style  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  subsequent  architects.  In  spite  of  occasional  defects,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  city  is  of  an  imposing  and  uniform  character,  and  greai 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  making  the  best  of  an  unfavourable  ant 
limited  site.  The  palaces  moreover  contain  a  considerable  number  o 
works  of  art,  while  Rniens,  who  resided  at  Genoa  in  1606-8,  and  Van  Dycl 
at  a  later  period,  have  preserved  the  memory  of  many  members  of  the 
noblesse.  The  native  school  of  art,  however,  never  rose  to  importance 
and  was  far  from  being  benefited  by  the  zeal  of  its  artists  in  painting  fa 
cades.  The  chief  painters  were  Lnca  Camhiaso  (1527-85),  Bernardo  Strozzi 
snrnamed  11  Cappuccino  or  Prete  Genovese  (1581-1644),  Giov.  Bait.  Paggi 
and  Benedetto  Gasliglione. 

In  front  of  the  Principal  Railway  Station  (PI.  B.  2 ;  p.  64) ,  or 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  town ,  extends  the  spacious  Piazza  AcauA- 
YEBDB  (PI.  0,  2) ,  in  the  centre  of  which ,  embosomed  in  palm- 
trees,  rises  the  marble  Statue  of  Columbus  (erected  in  1862),  wh( 
was  probably  born  at  37  Vico  Dritto  Ponticello  in  1446.  The  ped¬ 
estal  is  adorned  with  ships’  prows.  At  the  feet  of  the  statue,  whicl 
leans  on  an  anchor ,  kneels  the  figure  of  America.  The  surround 
ing  allegorical  figures  represent  Religion,  Science,  Strength,  am 
Wisdom.  Between  these  are  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Columbus 
—  Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  Farraggiana,  with  a  marble  relief  ii 
the  pediment  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus.  — | 
Between  this  palace  and  the  Hotel  de  Londres  is  the  end  of  th' 
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Via  Balbi  (pp.  76-78).  —  Behind  the  station,  to  the  W.,  are  the 
Palazzo  Doria  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  Lighthouse  (see  p.  78). 

We  descend  the  Via  delle  Monachette  (PI.  0,  2),  leading  S.  to 
the  harbour.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  right,  rises  the  small 
Romanesque  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  with  its  two  apses  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  alteration  of  fafade  (best  light  in  the  forenoon). 
On  the  tower  is  the  head  of  the  founder  Guglielmo  Acton  ,  1180, 
in  relief.  To  the  E.  of  this  point  runs  the  Strada  di  Pre;  to  the 
S.W.  is  the  Piazza  della  Comenda. 

Adjoining  the  Magazzini  Municipali,  the  former  Arsenale  di 
Marina,  is  the Tlarsena (PI.  0,3),  in  which  Fiesco  (p.  68)  was  drown¬ 
ed  in  1547.  We  follow  the  busy  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (PI.  C,  D, 
3,  4),  which  down  to  1885  was  separated  from  the  harbour  by  a 
lofty  arcaded,  wall  with  a  marble  platform.  The  street  ends  in  the 
Piazza  Caricamento  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  in  which  a  bronze  statue,  by 
Kivalta,  was  erected  in  1803  to  liajfaele  Ruhattino  (1809-72),  the 
Genoese  steamship-owner.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  square  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  former  Bank  of  S.  Giorgio  (p.  68),  occupied  until  re¬ 
cently  by  theDogana.  The  large  hall  is  embellished  with  21  marble 
statues  of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  city,  partly  of  the 
15th  century.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the  Archives.  Farther  on  is 
t\i&  Porto  Franco ,  or  free  harbour,  with  extensive  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  (visitors  admitted;  no  smoking).  —  The  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuelb  (pi.  I),  6),  to  the  E.,  leads  S.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour, 
which  is  adjoined  by  the  Molo  Vecchio,  the  oldest  pier,  with  the 
Porta  del  Molo  (Pl.  C,  5),  a  gateway  built  in  1550  by  Gal.  Alessi. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  line  harbour  more  closely  .should 
proceed  to  the  small  Fanale  or  lighthouse  (PI.  A,  5;  no  admission),  at  the 
and  of  the  Molo  Vecchio  (closed  at  sunset),  thence  cross  in  a  boat  (30-50c.) 
to  the  Ponte  Parodi  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  and  skirt  the  shore  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Scalo  Paaseggieri  (PI.  B,  3),  or  emigrant  depot  (post  and  telegraph  office). 
Large  ocean  steamers  frequently  lie  here  and  may  generally  be  inspected 
ay  strangers.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  crossing  the  metals  of  the 
•ailway  between  the  harbour  and  the  principal  station,  to  the  Via  Milano, 
vhence  we  may  take  the  tramway  to  the  large  Lighthouse  (p.  78),  command- 
ng  the  best  general  survey  of  the  harbour;  or  we  may  return  in  the  oppo- 
lite  direction  to  the  Piazza  Caricamento  or  the  Piazza  della  Darsena  (seep. 70). 

The  Via  S.  Lorenzo,  running  E.  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Via  Vit- 
orio  Emanuele  (see  above),  leads  straight  to  the  cathedral  and 
5.  Ambrogio  (see  pp.  70,  71). 

Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  a  small  side-street 
0  the  E.,  is  the  church  of  S.Qiorgio  (PI.  D,  6),  a  baroque  structure  with 
.1  dome.  Adjoining  it  is  a  charming  little  church  in  the  same  style,  by 
'lorromini.  Farther  on  is  the  small  Piazza  Cattaneo,  with  the  palace  of 
hat  name,  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  which  contains  eight  portraits  by 
^an  Dyck.  The  Via  delle  Grazie  leads  hence  to  the  Gothic  church  of  ,S. 
'osmo,  which  contains  a  Florentine  Madonna  of  the  14th  cent,  (left  of  the 
ligh-altar).  —  Continuing  to  ascend  beyond  S.  Cosmo,  we  reach  the  church 
f  Sta.  Maria  di  Castello  (PI.  D,  G) ,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle, 
'tbove  the  portal  is  an  ancient  architrave;  ten  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
n  the  interior  are  also  ancient.  In  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  Roman 
arcophagus,  used  as  an  altar;  the  third  has  an  Annunciation  by  Gio- 
anni  Mazone  of  Alessandria  (l5th  cent.);  the  last  chapel  contains  a 
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martle  door  with  Renaissance  sculptures.  The  choir  was  added  in  the 
15lh  century.  In  the  transept  is  a  Sladonna  by  Justus  d'AUamagna^  1451 
(under  glass). 

The  following  route  avoids  the  noisy  and  crowded  streets  near 
the  harbour.  From  the  Piazza  della  Darsena  (PI.  D,  3;  p.  69), 
whence  the  Via  delle  Fontane  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Annunziata 
(p.  76),  we  pass  through  the  fine  Gothic  Porta  de'  Vaeca,  with  its 
inediiBval  sculptures  and  towers  of  the  16th  cent.,  to  the  Via  del 
Campo  (PI.  D,  4).  [From  the  Piazza  Fossatello  (PI.  D,  4)  the  Via 
Lomollina,  with  the  house  in  which  Mazzini  was  born,  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  Annunziata  (p.  76).]  Then  through  the  Via  di  Fossatello 
and  the  Via  S.  Luca  to  the  Piazza  Banchi,  with  the  Exchange 
{Loggia  de'  Banchi,  Borsa;  PI.  D,  5),  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
l6th  cent,  from  plans  by  Oal.  Alessi,  and  adorned  with  a  marble 
figure  of  Favour  by  Vine.  Vela.  [In  a  side-street  to  the  left  of  the 
Via  S.  Luca  is  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Sino  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  rebuilt 
about  1580,  with  facade  of  1830,  containing  statues  by  Taddeo  and 
frescoes  by  Oiov.  Ball.  Carlone.~\  —  The  narrow  Via  Okefici  (PI.  D, 
E,  5),  with  numerous  goldsmiths’  shops  (a  door  on  the  right  is  adorned 
with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  relief,  15th  cent.),  and  then  the 
Via  Luccoli,  lead  to  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Morose  (p.  73). 

A  little  to  the  B.  of  the  Via  Orefici  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Yigne  (PI.  E,  5),  containing  a  wooden  crucifix  with  painted  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  by  Maragliano,  three  Gothic  figures  above  the  side- 
portal  on  the  right,  and  a  tower  of  the  13th  century.  On  the  left  is  a  ruined 
cloister  of  the  11th  century.  In  the  piaeza  is  the  Palazzo  de  Amicis,  of 
the  IGth  century. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Exchange  the  Via  S.  Pietro  della  Porta,  pass¬ 
ing  the  curious  church  of  8.  Pietro  de'  Banchi  (1583),  leads  to  the 
Piazza  S.  Lorenzo,  in  which  are  the  Banca  d’ltalia  (PI.  D,  5), 
and  the  cathedral  of  — 

*S.  Lorenzo  (PL  E,  6),  erected  in  1100  on  the  site  of  an  older 
church,  and  afterwards  so  much  altered  that  it  now  presents  three 
distinct  styles,  Romanesque,  French  Gothic,  and  Renaissance.  The 
lower  part  of  the  facade,  which  consists  of  alternate  courses  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  constructed  in  the  13th  cent,  in  imitation  of 
the  French  churches ;  the  two  lower  of  the  recumbent  lions  which 
adorn  it  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  steps  are  modern.  Only  one 
of  the  towers  is  completed.  The  sculptures  of  the  principal  portal 
date  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  Romanesque  entrances 
to  the  aisles  are  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  of  the  12th  cent, 
with  antique  ornamentation  on  the  entablature  and  capitals.  A 
small  oriel  of  1402,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
has  been  built  into  the  right  aisle. 

The  INTEKIOK,  constructed  in  1307,  is  borne  by  the  columns  of  the 
earlier  church.  Beyond  the  massive  substructure  of  the  towers,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  atrium,  lies  the  nave  with  its  aisles,  covered  with  cylindrical 
vaulting  and  a  dome  (which  last  was  constructed  by  Alessi  in  1567),  and 
borne  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  coloured  marble  and  four  piers, 
above  which  is  another  series  of  columns  alternating  with  piers.  On  the 
right,  over  the  second  side-portal,  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  LucaFieschi| 
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(d.  1336)  by  Giov.  di  Balduccio  of  Pisa.  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the 
choir,  a  •Crucifixion  with  saints  and  angels  (covered),  the  masterpiece  of  Fed. 
Baroccio,tbe  statues  byP.  Francavilla.  In  the  choir,  handsome  stalls  with  in¬ 
laid-work.  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  six  pictures  and  a  statue  of 
Fides  by  L.  Cambiaso.  In  the  left  aisle,  seven  statues  by  Gugl.  della  Porta.  — 
The  second  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  that  of  “S.  Giovanni  Battista, 
erected  in  1451-96,  contains  in  a  stone  area  of  the  13th  cent,  (below  the  al- 
‘  tar)  relics  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  from  Palestine  during  the  Crusades 
:  The  six  statues  at  the  sides  and  the  reliefs  above  them  are  by  Matteo  Ci- 
'  vitali  (p.  376) ;  the  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist  hy  Andrea  Sansovino  (1503) ; 

the  canopy  and  the  other  sculptures  by  Giacomo  and  Guglielmo  della  Porta 
|i  (1532).  The  external  decoration  of  the  chapel  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
I  admirable  reliefs  above  (ladies  not  admitted;  best  light  in  the  afternoon). 

!  —  In  the  sacristy  is  the  Cathedral  Treasury  (adm.,  p.  68).  Among  the 
,  relics  here  are  a  silver  shrine  for  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  ex- 
:  edited  in  1553-1611  by  Franc.  Rocchi  of  Milan  and  other  artists;  and  (to 
I  the  left)  a  cross  from  Ephesus,  captured  at  Phocsea  in  1308.  To  the  right  is 
the  Sacro  Catino,  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  are  said 
to  have  partaken  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
said  to  have  caught  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  (a  fine  glass 
I  vessel,  captured  by  the  Genoe.se  at  Cesarea  in  1101  and  supposed  to  be 
,  made  of  a  large  emerald,  until  it  was  broken  at  Paris,  whither  it  had  been 
I  carried  by  Napoleon  I.).  The  setting  dates  from  1827.  Beneath  is  a  silver 
allar-front  by  the  German  goldsmith  Melchior  Siiss  (1599);  oppo.site  is  a 
silver  shrine  for  the  procession  on  Ash  Wednesday,  by  Teramo  di  Daniele 
(1437);  a  casket  for  the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist,  probably  a  Florentine 
work  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  On  the  third  wall  are  two  choir 
I  vestments  (15th  and  16th  cent.)  and  costly  vessels;  beneath  is  a  modern 
altar-front,  with  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (1892). 

On  the  left  of  the  cathedral  are  Romanesque  cloisters  of  the 
12th  century.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  Nuova,  is  S.  Ambrogio 
f  (PI.  E,  6),  a  church  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  close  of  the  16th  cent., 

[  profusely  decorated. 

3rd  Altar  on  right:  Assumption  by  Guido  Reni  (covered).  High-altar- 
piece,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Rubens.  Tbe  four  black  monolith 
columns  are  from  Porto  Venere  (p.  109).  First  chapel  on  left.  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  hy  Semino  the  Elder.  Third  Altar  on  left :  ‘Rubens,  St.  Ignatius 
i  driving  out  an  evil  spirit  (ca.  1620;  covered). 

f  The  house  Vico  dei  Notari  No.  1,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  has 
I  a  line  Renaissance  portal.  In  the  Piazza  Nuova  is  also  situated  the 
!  Palazzo  Bucale  (PI.  E,  6),  the  grand  old  residence  of  the  doges, 
originally  a  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  to  which  the  tower  on  the 
I  left  belonged,  but  completely  remodelled  by  Rocco  Pennone  in  the 
I  16th  cent,  (line  staircase),  and  modernised  after  a  lire  in  1777.  Facade 
by  Simone  Cantoni.  It  now  contains  the  telegraph  office,  law-courts, 

;  and  police  and  government  offices. 


This  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Carignano,  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  points  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  city  (omnibus,  see  p.  65).  Opposite  the  Palazzo  Ducale 
we  follow  the  Salita  Polla.iuoli  to  the  Piazza  Ferretto  and  the  ancient 
‘  church  of  S.  Donato.  (Portal  adorned  with  entablature  and  col¬ 
umns  in  the  antique  style  like  the  Cathedral.  Campanile  also  Ro¬ 
manesque.  In  the  interior  a  few  ancient  columns ;  also,  to  the  left, 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  fine  altar-piece  by  the  Lower  Rhenish 
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Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.')  We  tlien  ascend  the  Stradone 
Agostino  (passing  S.  Agostino,  with  ruined  facade  of  the  13th  cent.), 
and  cross  the  Piazza  Sarzano  to  the  left  to  the  Ponte  Carignano, 
which  spans  a  street  100  ft.  below. 

*S.  Maria  in  Carignano  (PI.  E,  8;  174  ft.  above  the  sea), 
begun  by  Qaleazzo  Alessi  in  1552,  but  not  completed  till  1603,  is 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Bra- 
mante  for  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Here,  however,  a  square  ground- 
plan  takes  the  place  of  the  Greek  cross  of  St.  Peter’s ,  and  small 
lanterns  represent  the  minor  domes.  Principal  portal,  18th  century. 

Interior.  Second  altar  to  the  right,  Maratla,  SS.  Blasius  and  Sebastian; 
4th  altar,  Franc.  Tanni,  Communion  of  Mary  Magdalen;  1st  altar  to  the 
left,  Guercino,  St.  Francis ;  3rd  altar,  Cambiaso,  Entombment.  Baroque 
statues  below  the  dome  by  Puget  (SS.  Sebastian  and  Alessandro  Sauli), 
Parodi  (St.  John),  and  David  (St.  Bartholomew). 

The  ’View  from  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome  (370  ft.  above  the 
sea;  119  steps  to  the  first  gallery,  thence  to  the  top  130;  easy  and  well- 
lighted  staircase)  embraces  the  city,  harbour,  and  fortifications,  the  well- 
peopled  coast  (W.  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  E.  the  Riviera  di  Levante),  and 
on  the  S.  the  vast,  ever-varying  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Sacristan 
25  c.;  his  attendance  for  the  ascent  unnecessary;  best  light  in  the  morning.) 

The  Via  Rivoli,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  leads  to  the  Via  di 
Circoiivallazione  a  Mare  (see  p.  79).  —  We  follow  the  Via  Nino 
Bixio  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Piazza  Bixio  (PI.  E,  8),  among  the  gardens 
of  which  rises  a  large  bronze  statue  of  General  Nino  Bixio,  by  Pazzi 
(1890).  The  broad  Via  Corsica,  which  leads  past  this  square,  also 
debouches  at  its  S.W.  end  on  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare. 
In  the  opposite  direction  we  proceed  via  the  Piazza  Galeazzo  Alessi 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  former  inner  fortifications :  the  Mura  di 
S.  Chiara  (PI.  E,  G,  7,  8),  commanding  fine  views,  and  its  N.  con¬ 
tinuation  the  Mura  di  S.  Stefano,  which  end  at  Acquasola  (p.  73). 

On  a  terrace  beneath  the  walls,  to  the  left,  near  the  Porta  d’Archi, 
is  S.  Stefano  (PI.  E,  G,  6),  a  Gothic  church  (14th  cent.),  with  a 
Romanesque  tower  dating  from  a  previous  building.  Interior  mod¬ 
ernised.  The  cantoria  (choir-gallery)  on  the  entrance-wall  dates 
from  1499.  Above  the  high-altar  the  *Stoning  of  Stephen  by  Giulio 
Romano,  one  of  his  best  works  (1523  ;  covered). 

In  the  neighbouring  Via  Bosco  is  the  church  of  S.  Calerina  (PI.  G,  6), 
with  a  fine  portal  (1521);  adjoining  it  is  the  Ospedale  di  Pammatane,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  fountain  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  boy  Balilla  (p.  68) 
by  Qiani. 

Erom  the  Porta  d’Archi  (see  above)  iheViaVenti  Settembre  (form¬ 
erly  Via  Giulia;  PI.  E,  G,  H,  6,  7)  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Bisagno 
Bridge,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare  (p.  79), 
and  thence  goes  on  to  S.  Francesco  d’Albaro  and  Nervi  (p.  105)  ;  in 
the  opposite  direction  it  leads  to  the  Piazza  Deferrari  (see  below). 


From  the  Piazza  Nuova  the  Via  Sellai  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  Deferbaiii  (PI.  E,  5,  6;  with  palace  of  thatname,  18th  cent., 
on  the  left),  formerly  Piazza  S.  Domenico  (80ft.  above  the  sea).  In 
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1893  a  large  Equestrian  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Aug.  Rivalta,  was 
unveiled  here.  This  piazza  is  the  starting-point  of  most  of  the  om¬ 
nibuses  (p.  66). 

The  Salita  di  S.  Matteo,  the  second  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  hence 
to  the  small  Gothic  church  of  S.  Uatteo  (PI.  E,  5;  1278),  containing 
many  memorials  of  the  Doria  family,  the  facade  being  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  in  their  honour.  The  Interior  was  altered  in  1530  by  the 
Florentine  Oiov.  Angelico  MontorsoU,  who  was  invited  to  Genoa  by  An¬ 
drea  Doria ,  and  who,  with  his  assistants,  executed  the  whole  of  the 
.sculptures  which  adorn  the  church.  The  balustrade  of  the  organ-loft  is 
particularly  fine.  Above  the  high-altar  is  Doria’s  sword,  and  his  tomb  is 
in  the  chapel  below.  To  the  left  of  the  church  are  handsome  cloisters 
with  double  columns  in  the  Transition  style,  1308-10,  with  17  ancient  in- 
Iscripfions  relating  to  the  Dorias,  and  remains  of  a  statue  of  Andrea  Doria, 
which  was  mutilated  during  the  Revolution  in  1797.  An  ancient  sarco- 
iphagus-relief,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Lamba  Doria,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Venetians  at  Curzola  in  1297,  is  built  into  the  right  side  of  the 
Ifaoade.  —  The  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  surrounded  with 
Palaces  of  the  Doria  Family;  one  nearly  opposite,  the  lower  half  of  which 
■is  covered  with  black  and  yellow  marble,  bears  the  inscription,  ‘Senat. 
\Cons.  Andreae  de  Oria,  patriae  liieratori  munus  publicum'  (1528).  —  No.  13, 
Ito  the  left  of  S.  Matteo,  is  the  Palazzo  Centurione,  with  a  colonnaded  court 
'of  the  early  Renaissance. 

;  In  the  Piazza  Deferrari,  on  the  right,  is  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice 
[PI.  E,  F,  5;  see  p.  65).  Adjacent  is  the  Accademia  deleb  Belle 
Arti  (pi.  E,  F,  6),  on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  Bihlioteca  Civica 
(about  40,000  vols.;  always  accessible);  on  the  second  floor  a  col¬ 
lection  of  casts  and  a  few  paintings.  —  The  Via  Venti  Settombro 
leads  from  the  Academy  to  the  Porta  d’Archi  fp.  72). 
t  To  the  right  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  left  the  Via  Carlo  Felice,  lead 
IN.E.  from  the  Piazza  Deferrari.  The  Via  Roma  (PI.  F,  5),  cutting 
fff  a  corner  of  the  interesting  old  Palazzo  Spinola,  now  the  Pre- 
fettura  (adjoining  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  Galleria  Mazzini),  soon 
reaches  the  Piazza  Corvetto  ,  where  a  large  bronze  ei^uestrian 
[Slufue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  was  erected  in  1886,  from  Barzaghi’s 
[lesigns.  From  this  point  we  may  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  park  of 
Icquasola  (PI.  G,  5,  6  ;  136  ft.),  laid  out  on  part  of  the  old  ramparts 
iif  the  town  in  1837  (band,  see  p.  66);  or  we  may  proceed  to  the 
eft,  passing  the  marble  Statue  of  Mazzini,  by  Costa  (with  allegorical 
*lgures  of  Thought  and  Action  on  the  pedestal),  to  the  — 

J  *Villetta  di  Negro  (PI.  F,  4),  the  property  of  the  city,  and 

iipen  to  the  public,  with  a  fine  and  well-kept  garden,  fountains,  a 
;mall  museum  of  Natural  History  (open  on  Sundays),  and  an  in- 
upient  Zoological  Garden.  Winding  promenades  ascend  from  the 
[uitrance,  near  which  is  a  marble  bust  of  Aurelio  Saffi  (1891),  to  a 
)astion  about  160  ft.  above  Acquasola,  which  affords  a  noble  survey 
f  city,  harbour,  and  environs. 

The  Via  Roma  is  continued  by  the  Via  Assarotti,  leading  to 
he  high-lying  Piazza  Manin  (p.  79).  Electric  tramway,  see  p.  65. 

On  the  left  side  of  Via  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  F,  5),  No.  12,  is  the 
^alazzo  Pallavicini,  now  belonging  to  the  Durazzo  family  (p.  76). 
,Ve  next  come  to  the  Piazza  dellb  Fontanb  Morose  (PI.  F,  4,  5). 

t 
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No.  17  in  tliis  piazza  is  the  Pal.  della  Casa,  originally  Spinola, 
(15th  cent.,  hut  restored  in  the  17th),  adorned  with  five  statues  in 
niches  ;  No.  27  is  the  Pal.  Lod.  Stef.  Pallavicini,  sumptuously  fitted 
up  in  modern  taste. 

At  the  Piazza  Fontane  Morose  begins  a  broad  lino  of  16th  cent, 
streets,  extending  to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  (p.  68),  under  the  names 
of  Via  Garibaldi  (formerly  Nnova),  Via  Cairoli  (formerly  Nuovissimd), 
and  Via  Balbi.  In  these  streets,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  ar¬ 
teries  of  traffic,  are  the  most  important  palaces  and  several  churches. 
Some  of  the  former  should  he  visited  for  the  sake  of  their  noble 
staircases,  one  of  the  sights  of  Genoa.  On  each  side  of  these  streets 
a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  occupied  by  the  lower  classes,  descend  to  the 
harbour,  and  ascend  the  hill,  also  presenting  points  of  interest. 

The  first  of  these  main  streets ,  '‘’VtA  GAnrnALci  (PI.  E,  4),  is 
flanked  with  a  succession  of  palaces.  On  the  right,  No.  1,  Palazzo\ 
Ces.  Cambiaso,  by  Gal.  Alessi.  On  the  left.  No.  2,  Pal.  Qambaro, 
formerly  Cambiaso.  Right,  No.  3,  Pal.  Parodi,  erected  in  1567-81 
by  Gal.  Alessi  for  Franco  Lercaro,  containing  frescoes  by  Luca  Cam¬ 
biaso  and  others.  Left,  No.  4,  Pal.  Cataldi,  formerly  Carega, 
erected  about  1560  by  Giov.  Batt.  Castello.  Right,  No.  5,  *Pal. 
Spinola,  by  Gal.  Alessi,  containing  pictures  of  the  Genoese  school, 
a  portrait  of  Cambiaso  by  himself,  a  Madonna  by  Luini,  an  eques¬ 
trian  portrait  and  a  Madonna  by  Van  Dyck.  Left,  No.  6,  Pal. 
Giorgio  Doria  (not  always  open),  by  Alessi,  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Luca  Cambiaso  and  other  pictures  (Castiglione  ,  Shepherd  and 
shepherdess;  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  lady;  P.  Veronese,  Susanna). 

Left,  No.  10,  Pal.  Adorno  (accessible  by  introduction  only),  also' 
by  Gal.  Alessi,  contains  several  good  pictures :  Rubens,  Hercules 
and  Dejanira ;  three  small  pictures  attributed  to  Mantegna,  thougl 
more  in  the  style  of  S.  Botticelli  (Triumph  of  Amor,  of  Jugurtha, 
of  Judith;  comp.  p.  31,  No.  369);  Cambiaso,  Madonna  and  saints; 
Clouet,  Portraits  of  four  children;  Piola,  Frieze  with  children: 
Perino  del  Vaga,  Nativity  of  Mary. 

Left,  No.  12,  Pal.  Serra,  by  Alessi;  interior  rebuilt  by  DeWaillj 
(d.  1798)  and  Tagliaflco,  with  a  magnificent  hall. 

Right,  No.  9,  Palazzo  Municipale  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly  Dork 
Tursi,  by  Rocco  Lurago  (16th  cent.),  has  a  handsome  staircase  and 
court,  skilfully  adapted  to  its  sloping  site. 

The  Vestibule  is  adorned  with  five  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Dogt 
Grimaldi,  the  Court  with  a  marble  statue  of  Mazzini ,  and  the  Stair 
CASE  with  a  statue  of  Cataneo  Pinelli.  —  In  the  large  Council  Chambei 
on  the  upper  floor  are  mosaic  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo.  Ic 
the  adjacent  room  a  Madonna  between  two  saints,  by  Oerard  David  of  Bruges 
(not  Van  Eyck);  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary  and  John,  probably  by  thf 
same  master  (not  Diirer) ;  other  pictures  inferior.  Facsimiles  of  letter! 
of  Columbus  (the  originals  are  in  the  pedestal  of  his  bust  in  the  Sab 
della  Giunta) ;  large  bronze  tablet  of  B.  C.  117,  recording  the  judgment 
of  Roman  arbiters  in  a  dispute  between  Genoa  and  a  neighbouring 
castle.  A  cabinet  to  the  left  contains  Paganini's  violin.  In  the  loggia  tc 
the  left  is  a  Bacchic  sarcophagus-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Franc.  Spinola 
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Left,  No.  18,  *Palazzo  Kosso  [PI.  E,  4),  by  Alessi,  so  named 
from  its  red  colour,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale 
family,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1874,  along  with  its 
valuable  contents ,  library,  and  PiciMre  Gafierp  (adm.,  see  p. 66), 
by  the  Marchesa  Maria  Brignole-Sale,  Duchess  ofGalliera  (d.  1889), 
and  her  son  Filippo. 

Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  third  story,  we  pas.s  through  an  Anti- 
%ala  into  the  Camera  delle  Arti  Liderali,  named  like  the  following 
iroonivS,  after  the  ceiling -paintings  (by  Carlone^  Parodi^  Defevrari^  and 
others),  and  containing  three  portraits  of  Doges  of  the  Brignole  family 
;  17-18th  cent.)*  The  ceiling -paintings  are  sometimes  continued  by  the 
jrelief-work  of  the  cornices.  —  Small  Room  (Alcova):  Rigavd^  Lady  and 
t;entleman  of  the  Brignole  family.  —  III.  Stanza  della  GioventCj.  Over 
the  door:  CarleUo  Caliari^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina.  Adjacent,  to  the 
iright:  Ouercino^  Cleopatra;  B.  Stvozzi,  Hi  Cappuccino\  Charity  (after  Cam- 
piaso);  L.  Cambiaso^  Holy  Family  (injured);  B.  Cook  with  poultry; 

A.  del  JSa7'iOy  Holy  Family  (copy).  —  IV.  Sala  Grande,  with  ceiling  dec- 
hrated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Exit-wall:  Quidobono 
Ji  /Savona  t  Lot  and  his  daughters;  Valerio  CastellOf  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
fSntrance-wall :  Ouidobono^hoi  in  captivity ;  i>.  Pmiw,  Sun-chariot  of  Apollo ; 
ruidobonot  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar.  —  V.  Stanza  della  Primavera  : 
Style  of  Pans  Bordone^  Venetian  woman;  A.  DiireVy  Portrait  (1506;  ruin¬ 
ed);  Moreitoi^)^  Scholar  with  book;  ^Van  Dyck.  Marchese  Antonio  Giulio 
Irignole-Sale  on  horseback;  Titian  (school-piece),  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
£xit-wall:  Van  Dyck^  Prince  of  Orange,  Portrait  of  a  father  and  son.  On 
he  entrance-wall :  B.  Strozzi.^  Flute-player;  Van  Dyck.,  Marchesa  Paola 
:Irignole-Sale;  Van  Dyck^  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  */ac.  Bassano.,  Portrait  of 
ather  and  son  ;  *Pans  Bordone.,  Portrait.  —  VI.  Stanza  d’Estate  :  Guer- 
Suicide  of  Cato;  Luca  (7mrrfano,  Clorinda  liberating  Olintho  and  So- 
^hronia  (from  Tasso);  L.  Carracci.,  Annunciation;  Guercino.,  Christ  driving 
»ut  the  money-changers;  B.  Strozzi.,  St.  Paul;  Lanfranco.,  Bearing  of  the 
yross;  Caravaggio.,  Raising  of  Lazarus;  Guido  Reni,  St.  Sebastian  (early 
’opyj.  —  VII.  Stanza  d’Autunno  :  Bonifazio  JI..  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
Hassano.,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  adjoining,  Guido  Reni.,  Half-figures  of 
3hrist  and  the  Madonna;  *^Quercino.,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  Ve- 
%etian  School  (attributed  to  Bellini).,  Portrait  of  Franc.  Philetus;  G.  Reni. 
It.  Mark.  —  VIII.  Stanza  dell'  Inverno:  R^ibens  (?),  Portrait  of  an  old 
(nan ;  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  John  the  Baptist  (original  in  the  Louvre) ; 
i^aris  Bordone.,  Holy  Family  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Catharine  (one  of  the 
iaaster’s  chief  works  but  much  injured);  CaWo  Repose  during  the 

night  to  Egypt;  ** Style  of  P.  Veronese.  Judith  and  Holofernes;  Munllo  (?), 
I^Ioly  Family ;  P.  Bordone  (?),  Half-length  of  an  old  man;  Varotari  (Pado- 
anino).  Magdalen.  —  IX.  Stanza  della  Vita  dell’  Uomo  :  Van  Dyck. 
‘ortrait;  P.  Veronese  (?),  Venetian  lady;  Teniei'S.  Peasants  carousing,  two 
ictures ;  Van  Dyck.  Marchesa  Geroniina  Brignole-Sale  with  her  daughter 
retouched  throughout). 

No.  13,  opposite  Pal.  Rosso,  and  named  ‘white’  by  way  of  con- 
rast,  is  the  Palazzo  Bianco  (PI.  E,  4),  erected  in  1565-69,  also 
lor  a  long  period  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family,  bnt  be- 
H  ueathed  in  1889  with  numerous  works  of  art  to  the  city  by  the 
ll)uchess  of  Galliera  (see  above),  and  since  1893  converted  into  a 
^anseum  known  as  the  ^Galleria  Brignole  Sale-Deferrari  (adm., 
ee  p.  66), 

TheMuseum  includes  a  collection  of  majolica  and  porcelain  presentedby 
I r.  Yeats-Brown,  the  former  British  consul;  art-collections  bequeathed  by 
■  rince  Odone  and  others;  the  greater  number  of  the  art  treasures  formerly 
Ireserved  in  the  Accademia  (p.  73);  and  a  number  of  statues  (Canova, 
lary  Magdalen)  and  good  paintings  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Duchess  of  Galliera.  These  paintings  include:  *Qerard  David  (not  Mem- 
liny).,  Sladonna;  ’‘Palma  Vecchio ,  Madonna,  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
Mary  Magdalen;  Sassoferrato ,  Madonna;  Gwido  Eeni,  Four  sibyls;  Mu¬ 
rillo  (1),  Flight  into  Egypt;  Zm'buran  (!) ,  SS.  Ursula  and  Euphemia; 
’^Rubens,  Bacchanal;  Van  Dyck,  The  tribute-money;  J.  van  Ruysdael, 
Landscape;  A.  van  der  Neer,  Landscape  by  moonlight;  D.  Teniers  the 
Younger,  Chess-players.  —  Two  rooms  contain  Historical  Relics,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  the  documents  relating  to  Columbus. 

Crossing  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  these  palaces,  we  enter 
the  Via  Caieoli  (PI.  E,  D,  4).  At  the  end  of  this  street,  No.  13,  on 
the  left,  is  the  *Palazzo  Balbi  (by  Greg.  Petondi,  18th  cent.),  through 
which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower-lying  Via  Lomellina.  — 
On  the  height ,  obliquely  opposite ,  is  the  Pal.  Centurioni,  with 
marble  portal,  containing  several  pictures.  We  then  cross  the 
Piazza  Zecoa  to  the  — 

Piazza  dell’  Annunziata  (PI.  D,  3),  with  the  former  Capuchin 
church  of  *SS.  Annunziata,  erected  by  Qiac.  della  Porta  in  1587. 
The  portal  is  borne  by  marble  columns ;  brick  facade  otherwise  un¬ 
finished.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  basilica  with  a  dome;  the  vault¬ 
ing  rests  on  twelve  fluted  and  inlaid  columns  of  marble.  This  is 
the  most  sumptuous  church  in  Genoa. 

In  the  nave  are  frescoes  by  the  Carloni.  In  the  left  transept  the 
altar-piece  is  a  wooden  group  of  the  Communion  of  St.  Pasquale,  by 
Maragliano  (1723).  The  sacristy  contains  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Maragliano  (1726);  the  colouring  modern. 

Carriage-roads  and  footpaths  ascend  from  the  Piazza  Annun¬ 
ziata  to  the  (5  min.)  Albergo  dei  Poveri  on  the  Via  di  Circonval- 
lazione  a  Monte  (p.  79). 

In  the  handsome  Via  Balbi  (PI.  D,  C,  3,  2),  on  the  right.  No.  1, 
is  the  ‘‘"Palazzo  Marcello  Durazzo,  formerly  della  Scala,  built 
by  Oal.  Alessi,  with  a  handsome  facade,  fine  vestibule,  and  a 
superb  staircase  (left)  added  by  Andrea  Tagliafico  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  On  the  first  floor  is  tbe*Galleria  Durazzo-Palla- 
vicini  (adm.,  p.  66  ;  usually  Rooms  I-VII  only  are  shown  ;  i/2"l  ff-)- 

The  Antisala  contains  busts  of  the  Durazzo -Pallavicini  family.  — 
II.  Room.  Left:  Quercino,  Mucius  Scsevola  before  Porsenna;  Van  Dyck, 
Portrait  of  a  man;  ■‘Rubens,  Silenus  with  Bacchantes  (ca.  1608);  Ducat 
van  Leyden  (or  rather  School  of  Memling),  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  An. 
Carracci,  Magdalen;  "Van  Dyck  (?),  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  with  his 
family ;  Dilrer  (more  probably  of  Italian  origin),  Madonna,  the  Child,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  —  III.  Room.  Procaccini,  The  Woman  taken  in  adultery; 
/Sb’orrt,  Portrait  of  a  bishop;  Quercino,  The  tribute-money;  Titian,  Magda¬ 
len  (school-piece);  Zanchi,  Jephtha’s  daughter.  —  IV.  Room.  L.  Carracci, 
Scourging  of  Christ ;  School  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna  and  Child,  a 
round  picture ;  Guido  Reni,  Carita  Romans ;  “Paolo  Veronese,  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine;  Guido  Reni,  St.  Jerome,  'Vestal  Virgin;  Rubens,  Portrait, 
a  round  picture ;  Guido  Reni,  Cleopatra ;  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Marchese 
Agostino  Durazzo.  Admirable  porcelain  vases  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  —  V.  Peinoipal  Room.  Paintings  relating  to  the  myth  of  Achilles 
by  unimportant  Genoese  masters.  Beautiful  Chinese  porcelain.  — VI.  Room. 
Domenichino,  Risen  Christ  appearing  to  his  mother;  “Van  Dyck,  Boy  in 
white  satin;  above  it.  Van  Dyck,  Young  Tobias;  Domenichino,  Venus  mourn¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Adonis;  Van  Dyck,  Three  children  with  a  dog;  “Rubens, 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  full  length;  Rtfiera,  Heraclitus  (weeping  philosopher); 
Ribera,  Democritus  (laughing  philosopher);  Van  Dyck,  Lady  with  two 
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children;  Titian  (?),  Ceres  with  Becchus,  nymph,  and  Cupid.  — 
VII.  Room.  Unimportant.  —  VIII.  Room.  Fr.  Pourbvs,  Garden  of  Flora; 
Flemish  School  of  16th  cent..  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Francis  and  the 
donors;  J.  Brueghel,  Landscape  with  peasants;  “Dutch  Master  of  15th  cent., 
Pieta.  —  IX.  Room.  German  School  (attributed  to  Lombard  Sch.),  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  s.Mnts;  Rubens,  Ambrogio  Spinola.  —  The  Library  contains 
70(i0  vols.,  including  many  specimens  of  early  printing. 

On  the  left  side,  No.  4,  is  the  *Palazzo  Balbi-Senarega  (PI.  D,  3), 
begun  early  in  the  17lh  cent,  hy  Bart.  Bianco,  and  enlarged  hy  Pier 
^Ant.  Corradi.  It  still  belongs  to  the  family  who  built  it,  and  after 
whom  the  street  is  named.  The  superb  court,  with  its  Doric 
liolonnades,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  orangery.  The  Picture  Oallery 
[m  the  first  floor  deserves  a  visit  (admission,  p.  66;  1/.2-I  fr.). 

I.  Room,  adorned  like  the  others  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Genoese 
irtists.  Van  Dyck,  Francesco  M.aria  Balbi  on  horseback;  Bern.  Slrozzi, 
loseph  interpreting  the  dream.  —  II.  Room,  to  the  left;  Titian,  Portrait; 
Rubens,  Portrait;  Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family;  Oarofalo,  Holy  Family;  Filip- 
hino  Lippi  (more  probably  Botticelli),  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  Dutch 
[School,  Crucifixion;  Ag.  Carracci,  Mary  Magdalen;  Perino  del  Vaga,  Holy 
family,  four  Figures  of  Children  (on  ditl'erent  walls).  —  We  return  to 
k.  I  and  proceed  straight  on  to  the  Ill.  Room;  “Rube/ts,  Infant  Christ  and 
Itohn  the  Baptist;  Guido  Reni,  Lucretia,  Cleopatra.  “Titian,  Madonna  with 
|iS.  Catharine,  Dominic,  and  donors ;  ‘charming  picture  (about  1520),  thrown 
■  ut  of  focus  by  abrasion,  washing,  and  repainting;  but  still  pleasing  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grace  of  the  attitudes  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape’  (  Crowe 
p  Cavalcaselle).  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Holy  Family;  Michael  Angelotf),  Gelh- 
lemane;  Van  Dyck,  Madonna  with  the  pomegranate  (della  Melagrana) ; 
M.  Carracci,  St.  Catharine.  —  IV.  Room.  Three  •Portraits  of  the  Balbi  family 
|iy  Van  Dyck  (in  the  equestrian  piece  the  head  of  Philip  IV.  is  said  to  have 
[leen  substituted  by  Velazquez  for  that  of  the  Balbi,  who  had  been  ban- 
shed).  —  V.  Room.  Caravaggio,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  trivial  in  con- 
eption,  but  masterly  in  execution;  portraits  by  Tintoretto  tf),  Bronzino, 
and  Allori;  then,  Lower  Rhenish  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  Holy 
Family  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Guido  Reni,  St.  Jerome.  —  VI.  Room. 
Itmall  pictures  by  Andrea  Schiavone;  Jac.  Bassano,  Market. 

I  On  the  right  side  of  the  street.  No.  5,  is  the  *Palazzo  dell’ 
(Jniversitk  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  as  a  Jesuit  college  by  Bart.  Bianco  in 
.623,  and  erected  into  a  university  in  1812.  The  *Court  and  stair- 
jase  are  probably  the  finest  at  Genoa.  The  second  floor  contains  a 
ibrary,  a  natural  history  museum,  and  an  aula  with  six  allegorical 
pronze  statues  and  reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  A  staircase 
jeads  hence  to  the  high-lying  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University 
;ring  at  the  iron  gate). 

i  On  the  left.  No.  6,  Pal.  Durazzo,  with  colonnaded  court.  Right, 
11.  Carlo,  with  sculptures  by  Algardi  (1650). 

Left,  No.  10,  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  in  the  17th 
ent.  by  the  Lombard  architects  Franc.  Cantone  and  Giov.  Ang. 
■i’alcone  for  the  Durazzo  family ,  and  extended  at  the  beginning  of 
he  18th  by  Carlo  Fontana  of  Rome.  It  was  purchased  by  the  royal 
amily  in  1815,  and  restored  in  1842.  Fine  view  from  the  terrace, 
'he  palace  contains  handsome  staircases  and  balconies,  and  is 
uinptuotisly  furnished  (shown  daily,  when  the  royal  family  is  ab- 
ent).  The  pictures  and  antiquities  are  of  no  great  value. 

Ante-Chamber;  Battle-pieces  by  Burrasca.  Room  on  the  right;  Van 
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Dyck,  Portrait  of  Marcliesa  Durazzo ;  good  portrait  of  tire  Lombard  Sclioo! 
attributed  to  Leon,  da  Vind;  Peruio  del  Vaga,  Holy  Family.  To  th’ 
right,  a  handsome  gallery  with  rococo-painting  and  a  few  ancient  am 
modern  statues ;  on  the  right,  Apollo  and  Apollino,  on  the  left.  Mercury 
at  the  end,  Rape  of  Proserpine  by  Schiaffino.  On  the  left.  Crucifixion  b, . 
Van  Dyck;  Adulteress,  Morelto;  Sibyl,  Ouercino.  In  the  throne-room  twi 
large  pictures  by  Luca  Giordano.  —  '“View  of  town  and  harbour  from  th 
terrace. 

In  tlie  ■vicinity  is  tlie  Piazza  Acquaverde,  near  the  station,  witl 
the  monument  of  Columhns  (see  p.  68). 

The  Piazza  del  Principe  (PI.  B,  2),  to  the  W.  of  the  station 
commands  a  good  Tie-w  of  part  of  the  old  fortifications.  No.  4  in  tin 
piazza  is  the  long  Palazzo  Doria  (PI.  A,  2),  presented  in  1522  t( 
Andrea  Doria,  ‘padre  della  patria’  (d.  1560,  at  the  age  of  92).  I 
was  remodelled  in  1529  from  designs  by  Giov.  Ang.  Montorsoli 
and  adorned  ■with  frescoes  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  a  pupil  of  Raphael, 

The  long  Latin  inscription  on  the  side  next  the  street  records  tha 
Andrea  d'Oria^  admiral  of  the  Papal,  Imperial,  French,  and  native  fleets 
in  order  to  close  his  eventful  career  in  honourable  repose ,  caused  tin 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  for  himself  and  his  successors.  His  praises  wen 
thus  sung  by  Ariosto:  ‘questo  e  quel  Doria,  che  fa  dai  pirati  sicuro  i 
vostro  mar  per  tutti  i  lati'.  —  The  entrance  is  by  the  last  door  to  th(' 
right,  in  the  court.  —  The  finest  of  the  Fuescoes  by  Perino  del  Vagc 
(restored  in  1845),  which  often  recall  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  are  tin 
scenes  from  Roman  history  on  the  ceiling,  vaulting,  and  lunettes  of  the  grea' 
entrance-hall  (with  reliefs  by  Montorsoli);  a  corridor  on  the  first  floor, 
with  portraits  of  the  Doria  family,  charmingly  decorated  with  stucco  anc 
painted  ornaments  in  the  style  ofRaphaePs  loggie  in  the  Vatican^  a  saloor 
with  a  large  ceiling  -  painting,  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans  (superl 
chimney-piece);  and  a  side-room  with  a  fresco  of  the  Carita  Romana.  — 
The  remaining  rooms  are  let  and  are  quite  inaccessible.  The  elder  brancL 
of  the  Doria  family,  to  which  the  palace  belongs,  has  allied  itself  witL 
the  Pamphili  family,  and  generally  resides  at  Rome. 

The  court  contains  a  large  arcaded  Loggia  and  gardens.  The 
gardens  on  the  bill  opposite,  with  a  statue  of  Hercules  [‘IlOigante'j 
in  a  niche,  also  belong  to  the  estate. 

The  Via  S.  Benedetto,  beside  the  palace,  and  the  Via  Milano 
(formerly  S.  Teodoro),  farther  on,  lead  past  the  Sailors'  Rest  (p.  66) 
and  the  large  new  quays  (comp.  p.  67)  to  the  Piazza  Dinegro  (om¬ 
nibus,  p.  65).  No.  41  in  this  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  dello  Sco- 
GLIETTO,  the  property  of  Sign.  Vitale  Rosazza,  the  charming  gar¬ 
dens  of  which  command  a  fine  view  (gardener  1  fr.).  Thence  the 
Strada  della  Lanterna  leads  to  the  lighthouse  and  the  suburb  of 
S.  Pier  d’Arena  (p.  80). 

On  the  rocky  headland  separating  Genoa  from  S.  Pier  d’Arena 
rises  the  large  Lighthouse  (^Lanterna;  380  ft.),  ■with  its  dazzling 
reflectors  showing  a  light  visible  for  20  miles.  Visitors  may  go  by 
the  S.  Pier  d’Arena  tramway  (p.  65)  to  the  tunnel.  The  tower* 
(353  marble  steps)  may  be  ascended  and  the  apparatus  inspected-! 
(fee  1  fr.);  but  the  platform  at  its  foot  commands  as  good  a  view.  I 
Best  light  in  the  evening. 

The  "■View  embraces  the  town  and  extensive  harbour  of  Genoa,  witb:j 
the  amphilbeatre  of  mountains  behind;  to  the  E.  the  Riviera  di  Levantej 
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is  visible  as  far  as  the  picturesque  promontory  of  Portofino;  to  the  \V. 
are  seen  the  coast-viilages  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  from  S.  Pier  d’Arena 
to  Savona,  the  headland  of  Noli,  and  the  Capo  delle  Mele,  while  in  the 
distance  are  the  usually  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ligurian  Alps. 

The  *Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte,  a  magnificent  route  laid 
)ut  since  1876  on  the  hills  at  the  hack  of  the  town,  offers  a  beautiful 
(valk  or  drive  (p.  66).  It  begins  on  the  E.  at  the  Piazza  Manin 
PI.  I,  4  ;  330  ft.  above  the  sea),  skirts  the  hillside  in  long  wind- 
ngs,  under  various  names  f'Corso  Solferino,  Cotso  Magenta,  Corso 
Paganini),  and  leads  to  the  *Spianata  Caslelletto  (PI.  E,  3),  com- 
nandiug  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Genoa.  Here  the  road  forks : 
he  left  branch,  named  Corso  Carbonara  (above  it,  the  Trattoria  dei 
Cacciatori,  with  garden;  PI.  E,  1),  passes  beneath  the  Albergo  dei 
Poveri  or  poor-house  (PI.  D,  B,  1,  2;  300  ft. ;  with  room  for  1300 
jersons)  and  leads  to  the  Piazza  Annunziata  (Pl.  D,  3;  p.  76);  the 
ight  branch  ascends  to  S.  Nicolb  (PI.  E,  1)  and  then  descends  to 
he  Corso  Dogali,  where  it  is  continued  by  the  Corso  S.  Ugo,  leafi¬ 
ng  to  the  Observatory  (PI.  D,  C,  1). 

A  cable-tramway  runs  from  S.  Nicolo  (see  above)  to  tbe  loftily-situated 
'orte  Castellaccio  (1253  ft.).  The  site  of  the  upper  terminus  of  the  line 
1150  ft.),  a  little  below  the  fort,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Genoa 
nd  the  sea.  Close  hy,  also  finely  situated,  is  a  new  Hotel. 

The  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare,  completed  in  1893,  is  an- 
,ther  fine  street,  also  with  various  names  for  its  different  sections 
•  Via  Odone,  Mura  di  S.  Margherita,  Corso  Aurelio  Saffi).  It  begins 
t  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  D,  6),  passes  the  docks  now  in  course  of 
lonstruction,  then,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  sea  beneath  the 
111  crowned  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Carignano  (p.  72),  and 
nally  debouches  on  the  high-road  (see  below)  to  S.  Francesco  d’Al- 
laro  and  Nervi,  near  the  former  Porta  Pila  (PI.  H,  7),  on  the  right 
ank  of  the  Bisagno. 

The  “Campo  Santo  (Cimilero  di  Staijlieno,  open  from  10  a.m.;  cab  there 
nd  back  5,  with  two  horses  7  fr.;  omnibus,  p.  65;  comp.  Map),  laid  out 
li  1867  on  the  slope  of  (he  valley  of  the  Bisagno,  I'/e  M.  from  the  town, 
h  reached  from  the  Piazza  Deferrari  (p.  72)  by  the  Via  Venti  Settembre, 

,  ia  S.  Vincenzo,  and  Porla  Romana  (PI.  H,  6,  7).  The  fine  monuments 
nd  the  general  arrangement  of  the  cemetery  are  interesting,  as  also 
me  rotunda  in  the  upper  row,  the  internal  gallery  of  which  is  borne  by 
iionolithic  columns  of  black  marble.  At  the  upper  end  o'f  the  cemetery, 
n  our  right,  when  our  backs  are  turned  to  the  river,  is  the  tomb  of 
Siuseppe  Maz’zini  (d.  1872).  —  On  one  side  we  observe  a  conduit  and 
[queduct  belonging  to  the  water-works  of  the  city. 

Excursions.  To  the  W.  to  Pegli  (“Villa  Pallavicini),  by  railway,  see 
80,  or  in  I'/i  hr.  by  carriage  (there  and  back  10,  with  two  horses 
ifr.);  tramway  every  10  min.,  comp.,  p.  65.  —  To  the  E.  the  Nervi  Road 
ads  first  to  S.  Francesco  d'Albaro  (omn.,  p.  65),  near  which  are  the  “Villa 
,ambiaso  (1557)  and  the  Villa  Paradiso.  Then  follow  Sturla  (near  which 
small  monument  marks  the  point  of  embarkation  of  1000  Garibaldians 
■r  Marsala  in  1860),  Quarto,  and  Quinto,  stations  of  the  ordinary  trains 
|om  the  E.  Station  to  Pisa  (comp.  pp.  64,  104 ;  several  sea-bathing  resorts 
1  the  way).  Fine  views  of  Nervi  and  the  Rivieras.  Nervi  (p.  105)  is 
ached  in  i'/a  hrs.  (omn.,  p.  65).  —  To  Ruta  or  to  S.  Margherita  (hy  raii), 
!id  thence  to  Portofino,  see  p.  104. 


16.  From  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia. 

94  M.  Railway  in  41/2-6  lira,  (fares  17  fr.  10,  11  fr.  95,  17  fr.  70  c. ;  ex. 
press  23  fr.  16,  16  fr.  30  c.). 

The  Riviera  (p.  63),  the  narrow  sea-border  of  Liguria,  divided  by  Genor' 
into  an  eastern  (Riviera  di  Levante ;  p.  104)  and  a  larger  western  hal 
( Riviera  di  Ponente),  which  belongs  to  France  from  Ventimiglia  westwards  1 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  Italy.  It  affords  a  delightfu  ' 
variety  of  landscapes,  bold  and  lofty  promontories  alternating  with  woodec  n 
hills,  and  richly  cultivated  plains  near  the  coast.  At  places  the  roacj 
passes  precipitous  and  frowning  cliffs,  washed  by  the  surf  of  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the  venerable  ruins  o! 
towers  erected  in  bygone  ages  for  protection  against  pirates.  At  otbei 
places  extensive  plantations  of  olives ,  with  their  grotesque  and  gnarled 
stems,  bright  green  pine-forests,  and  luxuriant  growths  of  figs,  vines, 
citrons,  oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  aloes  meet  the  view,  and  ever 
palms  are  occasionally  seen.  Many  of  the  towns  are  charmingly  situated 
in  fertile  spots  or  on  picturesque  bills;  others,  commanded  by  ancieni 
strongholds,  are  perched  like  nests  among  the  rocks.  Little  churches  and 
chapels  peering  from  the  sombre  foliage  of  cypresses,  and  gigantic  grej 
pinnacles  of  rock  frowning  upon  the  smiling  plains,  frequently  enhance 
the  charms  of  the  scenery,  while  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  ever-varying  hues,  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  At  ond 
time  the  sea  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  at  another  its  beautiful  blue 
colour  arrests  the  eye;  or  while  the  shore  immediately  below  the  spectatoi 
is  lashed  with  wild  breakers,  the  snowy  crests  of  _the  waves  are  gradually 
softened  to  view  in  the  purple  distance.  On  some  parts  of  the  route,  especi¬ 
ally  between  Savona  and  Loano  (p.  82),  and  between  San  Remo  and  Nice 
(p.  95),  many  travellers  will  prefer  to  quit  the  railway  with  its  tiresome 
succession  of  tunnels  in  order  to  enjoy  a  drive  on  the  picturesque  road, 
while  none  should  omit  Vat  Route  de  la  Corniche  (p.  92)  from  Mentone  to  Nice.: 

During  the  present  century  the  Riviera  has  suffered  from  Earthquakes 
in  1818,  1831,  1854,  and  1887.  On  the  last  occasion  repeated  shocks  were 
felt  between  Feb.  23rd  and  the  middle  of  March  in  the  district  between 
Nice  and  Savona.  The  increasing  intervals  between  the  outbreaks,  the 
last  being  33  years  (1854-1887),  render  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  dis-' 
turbances  very  unlikely. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  high¬ 
road  as  far  as  Savona.  The  numerous  promontories  are  penetrated 
hy  tunnels.  —  2>/2  M.  S.  Pier  d’ Arena  or  Sampierdarena,  the  W. 
suburb  of  Genoa,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  has  19,500  inhab.,  and 
numerous  palaces  and  gardens,  including  the  Pal.  Spinola  and  the  I 
Pal.  Scassi  (formerly  Imperiali),  the  latter  with  a  line  garden,  bothu 
probably  by  Gal.  Alessi.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Celia  con-  ■ 
tains  frescoes  of  the  Genoese  school.  Large  sugar-refinery.  —  Tram-  ' 
way  to  Genoa,  see  p.  65.  ' 

3  M.  Comigliano-Ligure  (Grand  Hotel  Villa  Rachel),  with  nu- 
merous  villas  (Y.  Raggia,  finely  situated  on  the  coast),  adapted  for  I 
a  prolonged  visit  in  April  and  May  (Engl.  Ch.  Serv.). 

41/2  M.  Sestri-Ponente  (Alb.  ^  Ristor.  della  Orotta,  R.  from  2, 
pens.,  inch  wine,  from  7 fr.),  with  11, 000 inhab.,  also  has  a  number 
of  villas  (V.  Rossi,  with  fine  garden),  a  church  adorned  with  fres¬ 
coes,  manufactories,  and  wharves  (tramway,  see  p.  65). 

6  M.  Pegli.  —  Hotels.  "Geand  Hotel  &  Pension  de  la  MiIditek- 
EANftE,  in  the  Palazzo  Lomellini,  with  fine  garden,  R.  2V-2-5,  L.  s/ii  -4.  1, 
B.  I'/z,  ddj.  3'/2,  D.  5,  sea-bath  '/zi  pens.  9-12  fr. ;  Gr.  Hotel  Pegu, 
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these  two  on  the  coast;  Hotel  de  la  Ville,  opposite  the  station,  R.,  L. 

6  A.  from  2,  B.  I’/sj  ddj.  3,  D.  ii/s)  pens.  incl.  wine  from  7  fr.  —  “Trat 
toria  Colombo,  unpretending.  —  Physicians,  see  under  Genoa,  p.  66 ;  also 
Dr.  Wagner.  —  English  Church  ( St.  John),  with  services  in  winter.  —  Tram¬ 
way  to  Genoa,  see  p.  65. 

Pegli,  with  3700  inhab.,  a  much  visited  summer  sea-bathing 
place,  is  a  pleasant  transition-station  for  travellers  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  warmer  wintering-places  on  the  Riviera  and  is  even 
visited  as  a  winter-station  itself.  Numerous  beautiful  walks  in  the 
wooded  valleys  and  on  the  hill-slopes  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Pegli,  as  compared  with  places  on  the  Riviera,  better  protected  by 
;the  mountains  hut  more  hemmed  in.  The  new  and  still  unfinished 
Passeggiata  dei  Villini,  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  Elena,  may 
oe  specially  mentioned.  Among  the  villas  are  the  VillaRostan,  with 
grounds  in  the  English  style,  Villa  Pignone,  Villa  Doria  (permessi 
II  the  Pal.  Doria  in  Genoa),  and  the  *  Villa  Pallavicini,  a  favourite 
ihject  for  an  excursion  from  Genoa  (comp.  p.  79 ;  adm.  daily,  ex- 
!;ept  Frid.,  10-3;  fee  1  fr. ,  for  a  party  2fr.).  Visitors  should  insist 
ipon  proceeding  to  the  highest  point  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

The  villa  ia  on  our  left  as  we  leave  the  station.  The  visit  takes 
il  hours.  The  grounds  extending  along  the  slopes  of  the  coast  display  a 
irofusion  of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  afford  delightful  prospects  of  Genoa, 
he  sea,  coast,  and  mountains.  On  the  highest  point  stands  a  castle  in 
he  mediseval  style  with  a  tower  ("View).  Around  it  are  indications  of 
simulated  siege:  mausoleum  of  the  fallen  commandant,  ruin-strewn 
'■urial-place  of  his  heroes.  Farther  on  is  a  stalactite  grotto  with  a  sub- 
jerranean  piece  of  water;  under  the  bridge  a  striking  glimpse  of  the 
lighthouse  of  Genoa  and  the  sea.  There  are  also  summer-houses  in 
ihe  Pompeian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese  styles,  an  obelisk,  fountains,  etc. 
'he  gardens  contain  fine  examples  of  the  coffee,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
nd  camphor  plants,  sugar-canes,  palms,  cedars,  magnolias,  and  azaleas. 

I  7‘/2M.  Prh,  a  ship-huilding  place ;  8Y2  M.  Foffri (Gallo;  Villa), 

(  town  with  6400  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceruso,  near  which  is 
he  Villa  Brignole-Sale. 

ij  Numerous  tunnels  and  bridges.  13  M.  Aremano,  a  retired 
'nd  sheltered  spot,  with  the  fine  park  of  Marchesa  Pallavicini; 
l  eautiful  retrospect  towards  Genoa.  —  15*/2M.  Cogoleto,  erroneously 
i  escribed  as  the  birthplace  of  Columbus  (p.  68),  to  whom  a  mon- 
f  ment  was  erected  here  in  1888 ;  the  supposed  birth-house  bears 
l  everal  inscriptions. 

I;  20  M.  Varazze  ,  with  3600  inhab.,  is  a  busy  ship  -  building 
[lace.  The  coast  on  both  sides  of  it  is  rocky.  Numerous  cuttings 
‘  nd  tunnels.  —  22  M.  Celle;  24'/2  M.  Alhissola,  at  the  mouth  of 
lie  Sansobbia,  where  pottery  is  largely  manufactured. 

I  27  M.  Savona  (Rail.  Restaurant ;  Alb.  Svizzero,  R.  2*/2i  C.  1  fr. ; 
'oma,  both  well  spoken  of;  Italia),  a  town  with  19,100  inhab.,  is 
I harmingly  situated  amidst  lemon  and  orange  gardens.  Busy  harbour, 
Gmmanded  by  a  fort.  The  Cathedral  (of  1604)  contains  several  good 
Ictures.  The  handsome  theatre,  erected  in  1853,  is  dedicated  to 
le  poet  Chiabrera  (1552-1637),  a  native  of  the  place.  The  oratory 

7  S.  Maria  di  Castello  has  a  large  altar-piece  by  Foppa  and  Bre'a 

Baedeker.  Italy  I.  lOtb  Edit.  0 
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(1489).  There  is  a  small  picture-gallery  in  the  Ospedale  Civico 
(adm.  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  10-4).  The  church  of  Madonna  degli  Angeli 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  Savona  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  popes  Sixtus IV.,  to  whom  a  marble  statue  by  Gius.  Dini  was 
erected  here  in  1888 ,  and  Julius  II.  (della  Rovere).  A  Church 
Seamen’s  Institute  for  British  sailors  was  opened  here  in  1891  (Rev. 

J.  T.  Christie  of  Genoa;  serv.  on  Sun.  and  Tues.,  concert  on  Wed.). 

Santuario,  see  p.  56.  From  Savona  to  Turin,  see  pp.  66-55;  to  Ales¬ 
sandria,  see  p.  54. 

301/2  M.  Vado.  On  this  side  of  (32  M.)  Bergeggi  we  obtain  a  ' 
"'Retrospect  of  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Genoa.  Then  a  tunnel  and  gal-  j 
leries,  through  the  arches  of  which  are  seen  the  sea  and  the  islet 
of  Bergeggi.  The  construction  of  the  line  was  difficult  here ;  the 
tunnels  become  longer.  34  M.  Spotorno ;  36  M.  Noli,  a  little  town 
embosomed  in  olive-groves,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

42  M.  Finalmarina  (Albergo  Garibaldi,  poor)  is  the  seaport  and 
principal  part  of  Finale,  which  consists  of  three  different  villages; 
it  contains  a  cathedral  by  Bernini,  with  double  columns  of  white 
marble ,  a  dome ,  and  rich  gilding.  To  the  left  lies  Finalborgo, 
the  oldest  part,  with  a  castle;  and  towards  the  E.  is  Finalpia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  interesting  caverns,  with  prehistoric  re¬ 
mains.  Finalmarina  and  several  of  the  following  places  suffered 
severely  from  the  earthquake  of  February,  1887,  the  ruins  caused 
by  which  are  still  traceable. 

43  M.  Borgio  Verezzi  {Grand  Hotel  Beaurivage,  R.  2-3,  L.  t/2, 
A.  1/2)  B.  IV2!  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  6-9  fr.),  rising  in  favour  as  a 
winter-resort.  —  46  M.  Pieiraligure ;  47'/2  M.  Loano,  with  a  ruined 
castle.  To  the  right  of  the  line  are  two  suppressed  monasteries,  of 
which  Monte  Carmelo ,  the  higher,  erected  by  the  Dorias  in  1609, 
commands  a  fine  view.  The  large  twelve-sided  church  of  the  village 
was  also  erected  by  the  Dorias.  — 48  M.  Borghetto  S.  Spirito.  Beyond 
(491/2  M.)  Ceriale,  with  its  market-gardens,  the  mountains  recede. 

521/2  M.  Albenga  {Albergo  Reale,  Vittoria,  both  Italian),  the  Al- 
bium  Ingaunum  of  the  Romans,  an  ancient  town  (3100  inhab.)  and 
episcopal  see,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  Between  the  station  and 
the  town  are  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  (Ponte  Lungo). 
Several  chateaux  of  the  old  noblesse  with  lofty  towers,  and  the 
cathedral  with  towers  and  elegant  facade,  are  all  of  brick.  —  To 
the  left  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Gallinara,  crowned  with  a  tower. 

The  train  quits  the  coast  and  traverses  olive-groves,  vineyards, 
and  orchards.  It  crosses  the  Centa  and  skirts  the  promontory  of 
S.  Croce.  Several  tunnels. 

57  M.  Alassio.  —  Hotels.  ‘Gband  Hotel  Alassio,  on  the  shore,  E, 
2V2,  L.  i/s,  A.  B.  H/a,  3,  D.  4'/2,  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Hotel  Sdisse. 
pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  MEniTEBBANitE,  with  garden,  also  on  the  shore, 
pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Hot. -Pension  des  Anolais,  pens.  5-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of 
—  English  Church.  —  Fnglish  physician,  Dr.  Boon. 

Afassio,  a  seaport  with 3800  inhab.,  is  frequented  in  summer  as  i: 
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bathing-place,  and  in  winter  as  a  health-resort,  especially  by  Eng¬ 
lish  visitors. 

58  M.  Laigueglia;  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  wild  Capo  S. 
Croce.  The  train  penetrates  the  Capo  delle  Mele  by  means  of  a  long 
tunnel.  60>/2  M.  Andora  Jlfarma.  Several  tunnels.  631/2  C'eroo, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope.  64  M.  Diano  Marina  (Gr.-H6t. 
Paradis,  with  sea-baths),  in  a  fertile  plain,  was  the  central  point 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  February,  1887,  but  has  since  then 
been  largely  rebuilt  (2000  inhab.)  and  is  now  a  vrinter-resort.  To 
the  right,  inland,  is  Diano  Castello.  —  The  train  enters  a  more 
extensive  plain,  in  which  Oneglia  and  Porto  Maurizio  are  situated. 

681/2  M.  Oneglia  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Victoria,  well  spoken  of; 
Alb.  del  Vapore),  with  7300  inhab.  and  a  shallow  harbour,  carries 
on  a  busy  trade  in  olive-oil.  The  prison  near  the  station  resembles 
a  church. 

From  Oneglia  to  Ormea,  via  the  Col  di  Nava,  see  p.  56. 

The  train  crosses  the  broad  and  stony  bed  of  the  Impero,  which 
the  road  crosses  to  the  left  by  a  suspension-bridge.  —  70  M.  Porto 
Maurizio  (Hotel  de  France),  with  6600  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  promontory  amidst  dense  olive- 
groves.  Olive-oil  is  the  staple  commodity!,  the  finest  kinds  being 
produced  here  and  at  Oneglia. 

73  M.  S.  Lorenzo.  The  low,  massive  towers  which  rise  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  line,  some  of  them  con¬ 
verted  into  dwelling-houses,  were  erected  for  defence  against  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  —  771/2  M.  S.  Stefano- 
Rivaligure.  To  the  right  on  the  hill  is  the  fortified  S.  Siefano, 
beyond  which  we  enter  the  broad  Val  Taggia.  The  train  crosses 
the  Taggia,  beyond  which  is  (791/2  M.)  the  station  of  that  name 
(the  village  lies  3  M.  up  the  valley).  Beyond  a  short  tunnel  a 
valley  on  the  right  affords  a  charming  view  of  Bussana,  romantically 
perched  on  a  rock.  The  ruins  of  this  village,  which  was  completely 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1887,  are  worth  visiting  (key  of  the 
ruined  church  at  Bussana  Nuova,  II/2  M.  lower  down).  The  village 
opposite  is  Poggio,  which  first  becomes  visible.  Then  a  tunnel 
under  the  Capo  Verde. 

841/4  M.  San  Remo.  —  Hotels  &  Pensions.  On  the  TV.  Side  of  the 
Town,  near  the  Corso  Metzogiorno:  'Gr.  Hot.  Rotal  (PI.  e;  B,  4),  R.  3-8, 
L.  A.  1,  B.  I'/e,  d^j.  S'/a,  D.  6,  pens,  from  9  fr. ;  Gk.  Hot.  des  Anglais 
(PI.  b;B,  4),  with  lift  and  electric  light;  “Gr.  Hot.  de  Londres  (PI.  c; 
A,  4),  all  frequented  by  the  English;  'West  End  Hotel  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  with 
lift  and  pretty  garden,  R.  2'/2-8,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  I'/e,  d^j.  S'/a,  D.  5,  pens.  10- 
18  fr.;  Gr.  Hot.  des  Iles  Britanniqdes  (PI.  n;  A,  4),  close  to  the  sea, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  4s/4-8'/a,  B.  I'/e,  ddj.  S'/a,  D.  5,  pens.  11-15  fr. ;  Eden  Hotel 
(PI.  1;  A,  4),  (iorso  dell’  Iraperatrice,  frequented  by  the  English;  Villa 
Qdisisana,  next  door  to  the  Westend  Hotel,  with  lift.  All  these  are  of  the 
first  class.  “Pension  Trapp  (PI.  h  ;  A,  4),  unpretending,  pens.  10  fr.;  Hot. - 
Pens.  Paradis  (PI.  f;  B,  4);  H6t.-Pens.  Bristol  (PI.  i;  B,  4),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2'/2-5,  B.  I'/i,  ddj.  2'/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr. ;  Hot.  do  Pavillon  (PI.  k; 
A,  4),  well  spoken  of,  R.  2'/2-4,  B.  I'/i,  ddj.  2'/2,  D.  4fr. ;  Hot.  de  la 
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Eeine,  plain,  adjoining  the  Giardino  Pubhlico.  —  In  the  Via  Berigo,  inf 
an  elevated  situation;  Hot.-Pens.  Belvedeke  (PJ.  B,  3);  Pens.  Bella-' 
VISTA  {Pi.  m;  B,  3),  English.  —  Jfear  the  Station  and  in  the  Lower  Tou}n:\i 
Hot.  d’Edkope  et  de  la  Paix  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  open  situation,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
3-G,  B.  IVz,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  T/j-lOVs  fr. ;  Hotel  MEtkopole  &  Teeminus 
(Pi.  C,  4),  pens,  from  7  fr. ;  Hotel  du  Commerce  (Pi.  q;  C,  3),  with  cafd- ji 
restaurant  and  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  3,  B.  1,  ddj.  incl.  wine  3,  D. ! 
inch  wine  4  fr.;  Hotel  National,  well  spoken  of,  moderate.  —  On  the  E.  ■ 
Side  of  the  Town:  *Ge.  Hotel  de  Nice  (PI.  t;  E,  2),  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
with  lift,  R.  2'/2-5,  L.  1/2,  A.  '/sj  B.  I'/s,  ddj.  d'/z,  D.  5,  pens.  9-14  fr.;  ‘Hotel  ; 
SIEditekhanEe  (PI.  w;  F,  2);  opposite.  Grand  Hotel,  new;  ‘Gk.  Hotel  j 
Victoria  (Pi.  x;  F,  2),  R.  3-G,  L.  3/4,  A.  1,  B.  I1/2,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.* 
9-14  fr. ;  the  last  three  are  of  the  first  class  and  have  large  gardens.  I 
Pens.  Zahn,  Corso  Garibaldi  2(P1.  E,  2);  Hot.-Pens.  Suisse  (PI.  u  ;  E,  2),  1 
unpretending;  Hotel  DE  Rome  (PI.  v;  F,  2),  small,  R.  2'/2-4,  L.  3/4,  A.  3/4  !l 
B.  IV2,  dej.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr. ,  well  spoken  of. 

Apartments.  Suites  of  apartments,  which  are  coming  more  and  more  ■ 
into  favour,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Corso  dell’  < 
Imperatrice,  Via  Feraldi,  Corso  Garibaldi,  Via  Umberto,  and  Via  Roma. 
Those  in  the  interior  of  the  town  are  less  desirable,  owing  to  the  coldness  1 1 
of  the  streets.  Villas  abound;  rent  for  the  winter  18(X)-12,000  fr.,  in-  ; 
eluding  furniture  and  other  requisites  (distinct  bargain  necessary).  A 
lower  rent  than  that  advertised  is  sometimes  taken.  Situation  important  ; 
where  invalids  are  concerned;  a  S.  aspect  is  essential.  Lists  of  apartments  : 
and  villas  at  Afr.  Conpreae's,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  16,  and  ot  the  AgenceBenecke,  . 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Cafes-Restaurants.  ‘Commerce,  see  above;  'EuropSen,  Via.'Vitt.  Ema- i 
nuele  (Munich  beer);  MSiropole;  Roma,  Via  Roma;  Cavour ,  Via  Vitt.  I 
Emanuele,  etc.  —  Confectioner.  Eckenberg,  facing  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  1 

Reading  Room  at  the  Circolo  Internazionale;  subscription  for  the  winter  ! 
50,  per  quarter  30,  per  month  12  fr. 

Music  in  the  Giar.  Pubblico  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  Si  Thurs.  at  2.30  p.m.  — 
Operas  at  the  Teatro  Principe  Amedeo  (PI.  D,  3)  from  1st  Jan.  to  Easter; 
operettas  and  comedies  at  the  Politeama  Ernesto  Rossi,  Via  Gioberti. 

Carriages.  Drive  in  the  lower  town  1  fr. ,  with  two  horses  I'/s  fr.  (at 
night  H/2  or  2  fr.) ;  per  hour  2  or  3  fr.  (at  night  3  or  4  fr.) ;  if  luggage  i 
over  40  lbs.,  each  box  '/s  fr.;  one-horse  carr.  to  Mentone  30fr.  —  Donkey  per 
day  5,  half-day  3fr.,  and  gratuity.  —  Boat  per  hour  for  1  person  1  fr.,  for 
several  2  fr.  and  fee. 

Omnibus  through  the  town  every  Us  hr.  (10  c.) ;  from  the  Piazza  Co¬ 
lombo  to  Taggia  hourly  from  10  to  5  {'/e  fr.),  to  Badalucco  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  (I'/z  fr.),  to  Ceriana  at  2  p.m.  (1  fr.),  to  Ospedaletti  at  7  and 
10.30  a.m.  and  1.30  and  5  p.m.  (30  c.),  to  RordfpAera  at  7.30  and  10.45  a.m. 
and  1.30  and  4p.m.  (60  c.),  to  Camporosso  and  Dolceacqua  at  3  p.m.  (I'/z  fr.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Via  Roma,  in  the  (lasa  Piccone; 
open  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  I 

Bankers.  Asquasciati,  Rubino,  and  Mombello,  Debraud,  &  Co.,  all  in 
the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Fratelli  Marsaglia,  Via  Roma;  Fornari,  Corso  * 
Garibaldi. 

Shops.  Oandolfo,  bookseller,  with  lending  library.  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele 
2L.  —  Among  the  specialties  of  the  place  are  Inlaid  wood  (Anfossi,  Di  Leva, 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele)  and  the  perfumes  manufactured  by  Ajcardi. 

Physicians.  English,  Drs.  Freeman,  Foster,  and  Kay  -  Shuttleworth; 
German,  Drs.  OoUz,  De  Ponte,  Secchi,  Rieth,  Wdtzoldt,  Ostrowitz,  and  Yon 
Cheltowski ;  Italian,  Drs.  Bobone,  ilartinucci,  Ameglio,  and  Ansaldi.  —  Den¬ 
tists:  Terry  (Amer.),  Villa  Bracco  6;  Martini,  Via  della  Posta.  —  Chemists.  . 
Sqmre,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  17;  Pharmacie  Internationale  (Cadyi),  at  the 
corner  of  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  Via  Feraldi;  Wiedemann,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  10,  undertakes  chemical  and  microscopical  analyses;  Panizzi  (a 
good  botanist),  Via  Palazzo;  Jourdan.  cor.  of  Via  Palazzo  and  Via  Prin¬ 
cipe  Amedeo.  —  German  Hospital,  in  the  Villa  Maddalena,  Via  Peirogallo 
(PI.  D  K  ;  F,  1).  —  Baths  in  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni,  Passeggiata  Im- 
peratore,  and  in  the  Via  Privata. 
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1  British  Vice-Consul,  Mi‘.  John  Congreve  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  16.  — 
J.S.  Consular  Agent,  Signor  Alberto  Ameglio.^  Villa  Bracco. 

English  Churches.  St.  John  the  Baptist's.,  Via  Carli.  —  All  Saints',  Corso 
eir  Imperatrice.  —  Scottish  and  American  Church  (Presbyterian  Service), 
lorso  deir  Imperatrice  4. 

Climate.  San  Remo  is  sheltered  by  an  unbroken  semicircular  hill  rising 
rom  the  Capo  Nero  by  the  Piano  Cavparo  (3000  ft.)  to  its  culminating  points 
n  the  Monte  Caggio  (3575  ft.)  and  Monte  Bignone  (4260  ft.),  and  descend* 
Dg  thence  to  the  Capo  Verde,  its  summit  being  nowhere  more  than  4  M. 
istant  in  a  straight  line.  The  N.  winds  are  therefore  entirely  excluded 
iroin  this  favoured  spot,  especially  as  a  double  range  of  Alps  rises  behind 
tbe  town  a  little  farther  back,  while  the  force  of  the  E.  and  W.  winds 
s  much  broken.  Violent  E.  winds,  however,  frequently  occur  at  the  end 
f  February  and  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  ‘MistraT  is  also  an  un- 
ij^elcome  visitor  at  this  season.  Heavy  rains  are  not  uncommon  between 
lie  middle  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November,  but  December  and 
anuary  are  usually  calm  and  sunny.  —  To  consumptive  and  bronchial 
atients  the  E.  bay  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  sheltered  situation 
.  nd  humid  atmosphere,  while  suflerers  from  nervous  and  liver  complaints 
dll  find  the  dry  and  stimulating  air  of  the  W.  bay  more  beneficial.  An 
,  queduct,  completed  in  1885,  supplies  San  Remo  with  good  drinking-water. 

k  San  Remo,  although  apparently  a  small  place,  contains  18,000 
uhab. ,  densely  crowded  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  which 
onsist  of  a  curious  labyrinth  of  narrow  but  clean  lanes ,  flights  of 
teps,  archways,  lofty  and  sombre  houses,  and  mouldering  walls, 
'he  arches  which  connect  the  houses  high  above  the  streets  are 
atended  to  give  them  stability  in  case  of  earthquakes.  Vines  are 
requently  seen  clambering  up  the  houses  and  putting  forth  their 
sndrils  and  leaves  on  the  topmost  stories.  The  town,  once  fortified, 
ftands  on  a  hill  between  two  short  valleys,  and  the  houses  rising 
ne  above  another  receive  light  and  air  from  the  back  only.  Casti- 
IjlmoZi,  a  smaller  quarter  on  the  W.  side,  is  similarly  situated. 

!'  The  E.  part  of  the  town  terminates  in  a  height  approached  by 
Jroad  roads  shaded  by  cypresses ,  which  command  charming  views 

If  the  bay  and  mountains ,  and  is  crowned  with  the  white  dome- 
)vered  church  of  Madonna  della  Costa  [PI.  C,  1,  2),  in  front  of  which 
rere  is  a  large  hospital.  On  a  more  prominent  point,  in  the  grounds 
if  the  Villa  Carbone  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  rises  a  low  octagonal  tower  (fee 
;'2  fr.),  which  affords  an  excellent  survey  of  the  situation.  Corsica 
visible  in  the  distance  to  the  S. 

,  Another  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  W.  mole  of  the  small  harbour, 

I  hich  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  S.  Tecla  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  erected  by 
^;ie  Genoese,  now  a  prison.  A  survey  from  the  upper  platform  of  the 
!olo  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  sheltered  position  of  San  Remo,  which 
Imders  the  climate  as  genial  as  that  of  Mentone  and  has  brought 
.  into  notice  as  a  health-resort  (see  above).  In  the  rich  vegetation 
ft  the  bay  the  olive  predominates,  while  the  hills  above  are  chiefly 
i  othed  with  pines.  From  amidst  the  olive-groves  peep  a  number 
i|'  country-houses  and  little  churches,  the  highest  being  at  S.  Ro- 
•■olo  (2580  ft.)  at  the  foot  of  the  Bignone,  where  summer  visitors 
!:ek  refuge  from  the  heat.  Majestic  palms  adorn  the  town. 
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Walks  numerous  and  beautiful.  Some  of  the  roads  are  new  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  Near  the  station  are  the  Oiardino  Pubblico  (PI.  C,3),  containing  palms, 
eucalypti,  etc.,  and  the  Corso  Imperairice  {Mezzogiorno;  PI.  B,  0,4),  planted 
with  palms  and  pepper-trees,  and  terminating  towards  the  W.  in  the  Oiardino 
delV  Imperatrice  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  which  was  laid  out  under  the  auspices  ol 
the  late  Empress  of  Russia  (d.  1880).  —  A  delightful  drive  (tarilf,  see  p.  84) 
is  afforded  by  the  ’’Via  Berigo  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  which  ascends  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  Corso  Ponente  (PI.  A,  4).  We  may  then  descend  to  the  Giar- 
dino  Pubblico  (see  above),  or  we  may  follow  the  new  road  leading  to 
the  N.  from  the  ‘rondel’,  which  runs  past  the  Madonna  del  Borgo  (PI 
B,  1)  to  the  Madonna  della  Costa  (p.  85).  Hence  we  follow  the  circuitouf 
and  well-sheltered  Via  Barragallo  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  returning  to  the  town  bj 
the  Via  di  Francia  (see  below).  —  Other  sheltered  roads  are  the  E.  prome 
nade,  the  Passeggiata  Jmperatore  Federico  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  the  Via  di  Francio  \ 
(PI.  D,  E,  2),  the  elevated  Via  Peirogallo  (PI.  E,  F,  2,  1),  with  the  Germac  i 
Hospital  (p.  85),  and  the  new  Corso  di  Levante  (PI.  E,  Fj  2).  On  the  last  I 
named,  towards  the  Via  Peirogallo,  and  opposite  the  Hotel  Mdditerrande  i 
stands  the  Villa  Zirio,  where  the  suffering  Crown  Prince  Frederick  re-  | 
sided  from  3rd  Nov.,  1887,  to  10th  March,  1^8  (no  admission).  j 

Exouesions.  a  beautiful  and  easily  reached  point  of  view  is  the  “Ma  j 
donna  della  Ouardia  (370  ft.)  on  Capo  Verde  (best  view  in  the  morning  | 
carr.  with  one  horse  7,  with  two  horses  10  fr.).  Roads  lead  hence  to  Bus-  \ 
Sana  and  to  Taggia  (p.  83;  omn.,  see  p.  84),  Badalucco.  Montalto,  and  Triora\  \ 
The  return  may  be  made  by  Poggio.  —  To  S.  Romolo  (2580  ft.),  a  donkey-rid< 
of  3  hrs.  (6  fr.).  About2  hrs.  higher  rises  Monte  Bignone  (4260ft. ;  panoram; 
of  the  sea  to  the  S.,  and  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  N.).  —  A  good  road  leadi 
to  Ceriana  (omn.,  see  p.  84).  —  To  Coldirodi  (830  ft. ;  see  below)  by  Ospeda 
letti  2  hrs. ;  or  direct,  by  a  very  ancient  road,  1  hr.  —  To  the  prettilj 
situated  Verezzo,  with  the  churches  of  S.  Donato  and  S.  Antonio,  by  i 
new  road  through  the  charming  valley  of  Martino  in  2V2  hrs.  ■ —  Ti 
S.  Pietro,  2  hrs.  —  Via  Ospedaletti  to  (2'/3  hrs.)  Bordigliera  (omn.,  sc( 
p.  84).  —  Via  Bordighera  to  Dolceacqua  and  Isolabona  (p.  87;  omn.,  sei 
p.  84) ;  the  return  may  be  made  by  Bajardo  and  Ceriana  (see  above). 

The  train  passes  through  a  tnnnel  under  Capo  Nero,  while  thti 
road  winds  round  the  promontory  high  above  the  sea. 

871/2  M.  Ospedaletti.  — Hotels.  '■'Hotel  ue  la  Reine,  with  lif 
and  steam-heating,  R.  4-8,  L.  A.  1,  B.  IVe,  ddj.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  8-16  fr. 
■'Hot.  Sdisse,  also  with  steam-heating,  R.  L.  1/2,  A.  V2,  B  11/2,  ddi  1 

3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  *H6t.-Pens.  de  Rhodes,  R.  2-3,  ddj.  2Y2,  D.  0 
pens,  from  6  fr.,  unpretending.  —  Also  Private  Apartments.  —  Englisl 
Church  Service  in  winter.  —  Physician,  Dr.  Enderlin.  —  Omnibus  to  Sai 
Remo  and  Bordighera,  see  p.  84. 

Ospedaletti,  in  a  sheltered  and  most  favourable  situation,  witl  1 
walks  free  from  dust,  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  winter- 
resort  at  great  expense.  This  is  the  station  for  the  loftily-situatec 
(1  hr.)  Coldirodi  (830  ft.),  the  town-hall  of  which  contains  a  picture- 
gallery.  —  A  view  is  now  soon  obtained  of  the  palm-groves  of  — 

91  M.  Bordighera.  —  Hotels  and  Pensions  (most  closed  during  th(  ij 
summer).  On  the  Strada  Romana  (see  p.  87) :  “Geand  Hotel  Angst,  ii  ( 
a  sheltered  situation,  with  garden  and  good  view,  R.  2-6,  L.  A.  B  , 

IV2,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr. ;  Hotel  BelvEdEee,  well  situated,  K.  1 

L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  IV4,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-12  fr. ;  Hotel  de  Londbes  i 
"Pens.  Constantia  (formerly  Hdt.  Westminster),  pens.  6-9  fr. ;  “Hoiei 

Bella  Vista,  with  fine  view,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  2'/2,  D  ' 

3'/2-4,  pens.  7-tO  fr.  —  Lower  down,  on  the  road:  '“Hotel  d’Angleteeee, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2-6,  B.  11/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  ’“Hot.  LozeeoW 
with  a  large  garden,  B.  I'/s,  dej.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  9-10  fr. ;  Ge.  Hotel  de; 
Iles  Beitanniqdes  &  ViCTOEiA,  a  little  back  from  the  road;  Hot.  Wind' 
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SOB  &  Beadrivagk;  Pens,  des  Oliviers;  Pens.  Jolie  ;  Pens.  Canzi,  pens, 
with  wine  6  fr,  —  Caff ^-Ristor ante  Ligure.  —  List  of  Private  Apartments 
in  the  Agence  dea  Eirangers  and  at  Mr.  Berry's^  Casa  Balestra,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele. 

Physicians:  Dr.  Ooodchild  (English),  Dr.  Agnetti.,  Dr.  Herschelf  Dr. 
Kerez.^  etc.  —  Nurses  may  be  procured  on  application  to  the  Hollond  In- 
sHtute  of  Trained  Nursea.,  Villa  Seraeria. 

English  Church:  All  Saints\  Via  Bischoffsheim,  services  at  8,  10.30, 
and  3;  chaplain,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Barnett.^  M.A.^  Via  Bischoifsheim. 

Post  Office,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  open  8.30-12  and  3.30-7.30.  — 
Telegraph  Office,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  at  the  station  (open  912  and 
2-7,  Sun.  9-11  and  4-5). 

Bankers:  Edward  E.  Berry.,  Casa  Balestra  (Engl.  Banker  and  Agent); 
FraleUi  Asquaaciati;  Uamilton;  Banca  di  Bordighera.  —  Theatre:  Rufjini, 
Via  Margherita  (operettas  and  comedies). 

Omnibus  to  Oapedaletti  and  San  Remo.,  see  p.  84. 

Climate.  The  strangers'  quarter  is  formed  by  the  Sfrada  Romana,  now 
converted  into  a  wide  and  dust-free  promenade  running  along  the  slope 
through  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  It  is  fairly  sheltered,  especially  towards 
its  E.  end.  The  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  Mentone.  The  humidity 
is  low  near  the  sea,  owing  to  the  dry  coast-winds,  but  increases  as  we 
approach  the  wooded  hills.  The  number  of  rainy  days  is  even  less  than 
at  San  Remo.  The  quarter  adjoining  the  sea  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
earthquake  of  1887  and  is  too  exposed  for  invalids. 

The  little  town  (1800  inhah.),  first  brought  into  general  notice 
hy  Ruffiai’s  novel  ‘Dr.  Antonio’,  consists  of  a  new  lower  and  an 
old  upper  quarter.  The  former,  with  the  railway-station,  hotels, 
and  straight  streets ,  extends  along  the  shore ;  the  latter  stands  on 
the  higher  ground  of  the  promontory.  From  the  main  road  in  the 
lower  quarter  several  cross-roads  ascend  to  the  Strada  Romana  (the 
ancient  Via  Aurelia^,  running  parallel  with  it.  A  magnificent  *View 
is  obtained  from  the  stone  benches  on  the  top  of  the  promontory  of 
Ampeglio,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  and  from  the 
terrace  a  little  higher  up.  To  the  left  the  bay  of  Ospedaletti ;  to  the 
right  Ventimiglia,  Mentone,  Cap  Martin,  Monaco,  the  Monts 
Estdrels ,  and  the  snow-flecked  Alpes  Maritimes.  Bordighera  is 
■famous  for  its  date-palms  (Phoenix  dactylifera),  but  the  fruit  sel¬ 
dom  ripens  sufficiently  to  be  edible.  Among  the  attractions  are  the 
Museum  and  Reading  Room  recently  built  by  an  English  resident 
(containing  a  unique  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  Riviera,  about 
4000  specimens,  and  a  free  library  of  3500  books,  mostly  English), 
the  Bordighera  Lawn  Tennis  Club ,  the  Garden  of  Hr.  Winter ,  to 
the  E.  of  the  town  (his  shop  on  the  W.  side  contains  an  exliibition 
of  plaited  palm-branches),  and  the  Villa  Gamier  (or  Palazzino  des 
Palmiers ,  property  of  the  French  architect  Charles  Gamier)  ,  both 
with  beautiful  palms. 

■Walks.  To  the  Torre  dei  Mostazzini,  a  good  viewpoint  (key  kept  at 
the  Hot.  Angst);  to  the  Vat  del  Borghetlo  and  along  the  conduit  to  the 
Roman  aqueduct;  to  the  Scheffel  Palms,  on  the  beach  to  the  E. 

Excwrsions  through  the  Yal  Nervia  to  (6  M.)  Dolceacqua,  with  the  an- 
.cestral  castle  of  the  Dorias  of  Genoa,  and  via  Isoldbona  to  (6  M.)  Pigna; 
to  (3  51.)  Vallebona  via  Borghetlo;  from  Old  Bordighera  by  foot  and  bridle 
paths  through  beautiful  olive-groves  to  (3  4  hr.)  Sasso;  and  to  the  W.  to  Santa 
Croce  (1060ft.),  with  extensive  view  (i-B/z  hrs.,  there  and  back). 
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To  tlie  right  of  the  line  we  pass  the  Protestant  school  of  Valle- 
crosia  (shown  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.).  Crossing  the  i' 
Nervia,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  line  crosses 
the  road ;  on  the  left  are  scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and  the 
burial-ground  of  the  recently  discovered  Nervi. 

94  M.  Ventimiglia,  Fr.  Vintimille  {^Rail.  Restaurant;  Hotel 
de  V Europe,  well  spoken  of;  *H6tel  Suisse,  modest).  The  town, 
an  Italian  frontier-fortress,  with  4200  inhab.,  lies  picturesquely 
on  a  hill  beyond  the  Roja ,  whose  broad  stony  bed  the  line  crosses 
farther  on.  In  the  Municipio  a  small  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  | 
from  Nervi  (see  above).  The  church  of  S.  Michele  is  interesting;  | 
the  columns  of  its  vaulted  crypt  bear  Roman  inscriptions.  Fine 
view  of  the  Roja  valley  through  the  Porta  Romana. 

A  Branch  Railway  is  being  made  from  Ventimiglia  to  Limone  (for’Cuneo 
and  Turin;  see  p.  50);  and  until  it  is  opened  a  Diligence  runs  twice  ' 
daily  to  (17  M.)  Giandola  (comp.  p.  52). 


17.  The  French  Coast  from  Ventimiglia  to  Cannes.  \ 

41  M.  Railway  in  S'/e-S  brs.  (fare.9  7  fr.  75,  5  fr.  20,  3  fr.  45  c.) ;  to 
If  ice,  22  M. ,  in  I1/2-IC/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  40  c.).  —  Comp.  J 
Maedeker’s  Southern  France.  ' 

Ventimiglia,  where  carriages  are  changed  and  a  long  detention 
takes  place  on  account  of  the  custom-house  examination ,  is  de¬ 
scribed  above.  —  The  train  penetrates  a  tunnel  and  emerges  on  the 
sea.  The  view,  however,  is  limited. 

[The  High  Road  is  much  more  attractive  than  the  railway  and  ] 
commands  finer  views.  The  highest  point  is  defended  by  forts, 
On  a  hill  to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  castle.  Farther  on 
is  Mortola,  with  its  church,  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory. 

A  visit  may  be  paid  here  to  Mr.  Hanbury’s  beautiful  garden  (open 
on  Mon.  &  Frid.  afternoon;  adm.  1  fr.),  with  its  tropical  vegetation, 
a  favourite  point  for  an  excursion  from  Mentone,  especially  in  Feb.  . 
and  March,  when  the  anemones  are  in  bloom  (fine  view).  —  Beyond 
Mortola  we  skirt  a  gorge  and  then  ascend,  soon  reaching  the  Italian  1 
custom-house  (dogana).  To  the  right,  above,  lies  Grimaldi  (p.  91). 
Numerous  charming  villas  and  gardens  are  passed.  The  vegetation 
is  of  a  rich  character.  The  bridge  (Pont  St.  Louis)  over  the  deep  . 
rocky  ravine  marks  the  French  frontier.]  1 

7  M.  Mentone.  —  Arrival.  Mentone  has  two  railway-stations.  Men-  I 
ton-Garavan  and  Menton-Condamine,  for  the  B.  and  W.  bays  respectively,  j 
Hotels  and  Pensions.  The  larger  hotels  have  hydraulic  lifts  and  ' 
heated  corridors  and  staircases,  and  send  omnibuses  to  the  station.  The 
charge  for  a  room  with  southern  aspect  varies  from  21/2  to  10  fr. ;  pension  ( 
(R.,  A.,  B.,  luncheon,  and  D. ;  wine  extra)  from  6  to  20  fr.  per  day.  —  On  i 
the  W.  Bay.  (1)  At  some  distance  from  the  sea;  '“Hotel  National  (PI.  a),  I 
finely  situated;  “Iles  Britanniques  (PI.  b) ,  R.  3-8  fr.,  L.  75  c.,  A.  1  fr.,  ij 
D.  6,  pens.  10-20,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  du  Louvre  (PI.  3),  with  garden,  K.  « 
3-6,  D.  5,  pens.  9-13  fr;  Hot.  des  Ambassadedrs ,  pens.  9-18  fr. ;  Hot.  . 
Victoria  &  des  Princes,  8-13  fr. ;  Hot.  be  GenEve;  Hot.  be  Venisk_&  i 
Continental;  "Hot.  d’Orient  (PI.  d),  with  garden,  R.  5-10,  D.  5  fr.;  *Hot.  I 
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DES  Palmiers,  R.  3-4,  D.  4  fr.  SUc.^  *Geand  Hotel  de  Russie  &  d’Alle- 
MAGNE  (PI.  e);  Hot.  de  JIalte;  Hot.  de  Turin.  Beyond  the  station:  *H6t. 
CosMOPOLiTAiN,  in  a  high  situation,  pens.  8-14  fr.  5  Hot.  d’Albion,  English. 

-  In  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare:  Hot.  du  Parc,  Hot.  d’Europe  et  Terminus, 
belonging  to  the  same  landlord,  pens,  from  8  fr. ;  Pens.  Suisse,  Pens,  des 
Deux-Mondes,  unpretending.  —  (2)  In  the  Promenade  du  Midi,  Route  Natio- 
nale,  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Rue  St.  Michel,  near  the  sea:  Hot.  de 
Menton  et  do  Midi  (PI.  f)»  R-  from  272,  D.  4  fr. ;  Hot.  du  Littoral  (PI.  1); 
Hot.  de  Paris  (PI.  h);  Hot.  des  Colonies,  English,  R.  2-4,  D.  5  fr.  ^ 
Royal  <fe  Westminster,  well  spoken  of;  M£tropole  et  Central  (PI.  k), 
pens.  8fr. ;  Pens,  des  Dames.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Jardin  Public  and  the 
Boul.  Carnol^s:  Splendide  Hotel,  8-12  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Londres,  6*8  fv. , 
Pens,  de  Familles;  Hot. -Pens.  St.  Georges.  —  In  the  Vallde  duBorrigo: 
Pens,  des  Rosiers.  —  In  the  Gorbio  valley,  to  the  N.W.,  20  min.  from  the 
middle  of  the  town:  ^Alexandra  Hotel,  a  large  new  house,  charmingly 
situated,  with  garden.  —  At  the  Cap  Martin  (p.  91):  ®Grand  Hotel  du  Cap 
Martin,  R.  from  5,  D.  7,  pens,  from  15  fr.  Adjacent,  on  the  road:  Hotel 
Victoria,  with  baths  and  a  good  restaurant. 

On  the  E.  Bay:  ^Hotel  d'Italie  and  Hot.  Bellevue,  both  situated 
above  the  high-road  and  patronised  by  the  English,  with  pleasant  gardens, 
R.  from  2  or  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Anglais,  frequented  by 
English  and  Americans,  R.  272-5,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr. ;  Grand  Hotel, 
close  to  the  Garavan  station,  with  large  garden,  R.  272-6,  D.  5,  pens. 
8-12  fr.;  *H6t.  Beaurivage,  8-12  fr.;  Hot.  Britannia;  Hot. -Pens.  Sta. 
Maria,  7-12  fr.;  Beau-Site;  Pens.  Villa  Marina,  7-10  fr. 

All  the  hotels  and  pensions  are  closed  in  summer  except  the  Hotels 
de  Menton  and  du  Parc. 

Apartments.  In  both  bays  there  are  many  charming  and  sometimes 
handsomely  furnished  villas,  a  list  of  which  (about  300)  may  be  obtained 
of  Q.  Willoughby Cook'*&  Agency.,  Boglio  (English  and  American  Agency), 
Oust.  Amarante  (Place  St.  Roch  11),  or  Ton.  Amaranie.,  who  draw  up  con¬ 
tracts  of  lease,  take  inventories  of  furnishings,  and  compare  them  again 
when  the  visitor  leaves.  Rents  10(X)-70U0  fr.  and  upwards  for  the  season. 
Private  apartments,  from  700  fr.  upwards,  where  families  can  live  less  ex¬ 
pensively  than  at  a  pension,  are  to  be  had  in  the  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel, 
Rue  de  la  Rdpublique,  etc.  Choice  of  situation,  see  p.  90. 

Restaurants.  Many  of  the  hotels,  such  as  the  ifoL  de  Menton.,  supply 
mbscribers  with  dinner  at  reduced  rates.  —  Cafes.  *^Cafide  Pari$^  Hue  St. 
Uichel;  Rumpelmayer  (ices),  Avenue  Victor  Emmanuel;  Caf^  du  Nord^ 
\venue  de  la  Gare  (coffee  40  c.);  Pavilion  de  Menton.,  at  the  Jardin  Public. 

Beer.  Brasserie  Suisse  (Jann)^  Rue  Honorine;  Brasserie  de  Munich.,  Rue 
l?artouneaux,  etc.  —  Confectioners.  ^Qiovanoli.,  Place  St.  Roch;  Jann., 
liee  above. 

Physicians.  Drs.  Fitz-Henry.,  3/arrto^,  Siordei.,  and  Rendal,  English; 
9r.  Stiege  and  Dr.  v-  Cube.,  German;  Dr.  Francken^  Dutch;  Drs.  /'’ann«, 
indral.,  Just^  Malibran.,  and  Chias.,  French.  —  Dentist:  Mount.  —  Chemists: 
Hritish  Pharmacy  (Jassoud) Lindewald  ^  Oddo Qilson.,  and  Bizos^  all  of 
vhom  make  up  English  and  German  prescriptions  during  the  winter.  — 
lurses  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  IloUond  Institute  of  Trained 
Vurses.,  Maison  du  Parc,  Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

Baths.  Elahlissement  de  Bains.,  Rue  Partouneaux,  near  the  post-office; 
^ea-Baths  (cold  and  hot)  in  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Anglais. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  4),  Rue  Partouneaux. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Charles  Palmaro^  Esq..,  Place  St.  Roch.  —  United 
(Hates  Consular  Agent,  A7ige  Clericy^  Esq..^  Casa  Mara,  Garavau,  East  Bay. 

Bankers.  Charles  Palmaro  (see  above);  Banque  Populaire^  Rue  Pur- 
ouneaux;  Cridit  Lyonnais.,  Place  St.  Roch  11.  —  Book-Shops.  Librairie 
'entrale.,  Rue  St.  Michel,  with  lending  library;  Maithieu,  Rue  St.  Michel  24. 

-  Public  Library,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat., 
0-12  and  2-5.  — Bazaars.  Maison  ModUe,  Rue  St.  Michel;  Bazar  Parisien 
nd  Bazar  de  Menton,  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel;  Au  Petit  Paris,  for  ladies. 

-  Photographers.  Anfossi  and  Quesquin,  Rue  Partouneaux. 
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Music  In  tlifi  Jardin  Public  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  &  Sat.,  2-4  j 
p.m.,  also  from  Ist  Jan.  to  15tb  April,  11-12;  on  Sun.  at  the  Place  du  1 
Cercle,  2-4  p.m. 

Casinos.  Grand  Casino,  Rue  de  la  Re'publique  (adm.  Ifr.);  Casino  i 
Central  (PI.  6),  next  door  to  the  Hotel  de  Turin.  1 

Tramway  in  the  season  every  20  min.  from  the  Quartier  Garavan  on  I 
the  E.  to  the  Avenue  Lodola  on  the  W.  (near  the  Cap  Martin  ;  30  c.),  pass-  ( 
ing  the  Place  Rationale  (15  c.);  and  from  the  Rue  Trenca  to  the  Villa  i 
Caserta,  in  the  Vallee  de  Carei  (30  c.),  passing  the  railway-station  of  Con- 
damine  (15  c.).  —  Omnibus  from  the  Place  du  Cap  to  Ventimiglia  at 
0.30  a.m.  and  1.30  p.m.  (1  fr  ). 

Carriages.  Drive  in  the  town  Ifr.,  with  two  horses  I'/cfr.,  at  night  . 
I'/s  or  2  fr. ;  per  hour  2  fr.  50,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  75,  3  fr.  75  c.;  half-day,  one- 
horse  8-10  fr.,  day  12-15  fr. ;  two-horse  25  fr.  per  day.  —  Drive  in  the 
Boul.  de  Garavan  4-6  fr. ;  to  Cap  Martin  0-8  fr. ;  Roquebrune  and  the 
Vallee  de  Menton  8  or  10  fr.;  Mortola  10  or  15  fr. ;  Vallije  de  Gorbio 
and  back  12-15  fr. ;  Monte  Carlo  8-12,  and  back,  with  stay  of  1-2  hrs., 
12-15  fr.  —  Donkey  5  fr.  per  day,  2^/2  fr.  per  half-day. 

English  Churches.  St,  John's,  in  the  W.  bay,  services  at  8,  11,  and  3; 
Christ  Church,  in  the  E.  bay,  adjoining  the  Casa  Mars,  services  at  8.30 
11,  and  3.  —  Scottish  Church,  Rue  de  la  Rdpublique.  —  French  Protestant  1 
Church,  Rue  de  la  Rdpublique. 

Climate.  Mentone  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds  by  a  girdle  of  rocky 
mountains,  and  is  con.sldered  one  of  the  most  favourable  spots  for  a  i 
winter-residence  on  the  Riviei'a.  The  E.  bay  in  particular  is  thoroughly 
sheltered,  and  has  a  mean  temperature  in  winter  of  60°  Fahr.  A  cool  and 
refreshing  breeze,  however,  generally  springs  up  about  noon,  and  the 
cold  ‘Brise’  is  also  an  occasional  visitor.  Between  Ist  Nov.  and  the  end  of 
April  rainy  days  average  40,  while  snow  rarely  falls.  Fogs  are  unknown, 
but  heavy  dews  are  frequent.  The  W.  bay  is  less  sheltered  than  the  E. 
bay,  but  has  a  greater  choice  of  houses  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
aftbrds  pleasanter  walks.  The  dusty  roads  are  regularly  watered,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  improved. 

Mentone,  Fr.  Menton,  a  small  town  with  9000  inhah.,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  principality  of  Monaco,  independent  for  a  short 
time  in  1849,  and  afterwards  under  Sardinian  supremacy ,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  France  in  1861.  It  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Mentone,  consisting  of  the  Bate  de  VEst  or  de  Oaravan  and  the  Bate  1 
de  V Quest,  separated  by  a  rocky  promontory,  on  which  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  are  built.  Below  the  old  town,  in  the  E.  bay,  is 
the  harbour,  constructed  in  1890  (fine  view  from  the  breakwater).  1 
Several  brooks,  occasionally  swollen  by  rain,  empty  themselves  into 
the  W.  bay,  the  Sinus  Pads  of  antiquity.  The  luxuriant  vegetation 
consists  mainly  of  orange  and  lemon  groves ,  chiefly  in  the  side-  i 
valleys  (yielding  about  30  million  lemons  annually),  interspersed 
with  gnarled  carob-trees  (ceratonia  siliqua),  figs,  olives,  etc.  As  a 
winter-resort  Mentone  vies  with  Nice  and  Cannes ,  offering  simpler 
and  quieter  quarters  than  either,  while  not  less  favoured  by  climate. 

From  the  principal  station ,  on  the  W.  Bay ,  we  soon  reach  the 
right  bank  of  the  Torrent  de  Carei ,  which  we  may  either  skirt  to  ' 
its  mouth  or  cross  by  the  new  bridge  leading  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  By  crossing  it  at  its  mouth,  we  reach  the  two  great  gathering-  5 
places  of  visitors  (11-2):  the  Promenade  du  Midi,  skirting  the  sea, 
and  the  Jardin  Public.  To  the  left,  parallel  with  the  Promenade, 
begins  the  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel,  forming,  along  with  the  Rue  St.  1 
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Michel,  the  principal  artery  of  the  new  town.  At  its  E.  end  stands 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  a  small  museum  of  prehistoric  anti¬ 
quities  found  near  Mentone  (comp,  below),  including  parts  of  some 
troglodyte  skeletons  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.).  The  Old  Town, 
near  this  point,  has  tortuous,  steep,  and  badly  made  streets,  butis 
very  picturesque.  It  resembles  Italian  towns,  but  is  cleaner.  Its 
principal  building  is  the  Church  of  St.  Michel,  dating  mainly  from 
the  17th  century. 

The  quarter  adjoining  the  E.  Bay ,  named  Qaravan  (‘gare  h 
vent’),  is  also  picturesque.  At  the  opposite  end  of  it  from  the  small 
harbour  mentioned  above  is  (IV2  M.)  the  Torrent  de  St.  Z/Oww(coinp. 
p.  88).  Here  are  the  Grottoes,  now  partly  destroyed,  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  skeletons  of  prehistoric  man  were  found. 

Above  the  old  town  stood  a  chateau,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  Cemetery ,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  views  of  the 
town.  From  this  cemetery  ,  and  from  the  high-lying  Boulevard  de 
Qaravan,  which  skirts  the  whole  of  the  E.  Bay,  we  obtain  a  splen¬ 
did  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  from  Bordighera  to  the  Tete-de- 
Chien.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hilts  is  the  village  of  S.  Agnese 
(p.  92).  Another  line  view  is  obtained  from  the  convent  of  SS.  An~ 
nunziata,  to  which  a  fair  but  steep  path,  diverging  near  the  station 
of  Mentou-Condamine  from  the  road  to  Sospello,  leads  in  lir. 

The  favourite  object  for  a  short  drive  from  Mentone  ( 1  hr.  there 
and  back)  is  the  *Cap  Martin,  with  its  large  hotel  (p.  89;  carriage, 
see  p.  90).  Walkers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  tramway  to  La 
Lodola  (p.  90).  At  present  we  follow  the  Monaco  and  Nice  road, 
but  an  esplanade  is  being  made  which  will  extend  to  the  cape. 
The  cape  is  covered  with  a  forest,  part  of  which  is  now  the  park  of 
the  Hotel  du  Cap  Martin  (visitors  admitted;  cafe'-restaurant).  On 
the  other  side  of  the  cape  is  a  Signal  Station  (Semaphore) ,  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  which  is  a  ruin,  probably  a  tomb,  belonging  to  the  old 
Roman  settlement  of  Lumone. 

Other  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to  the  W.  to  the  Vallee  des 
Torrents  de  Care'i  (on  the  road  to  Sospello,  see  below),  the  Vallee 
de  Borrigo,  and  the  Vallee  de  Oorbio;  to  the  E.  to  Mortola  (see 
p.  88)  and  to  Grimaldi  (Trattoria  Garibaldi),  immediately  beyond 
the  Pont  St.  Louis  (p.  88;  2/4  hr.). 

Excursions.  A  beautiful  walk  or  drive  may  be  made  by  the  new 
j(Turin)  road  to  Sospello,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Torrent  de  Caret, 
which  falis  into  the  Bate  de  I’Ouest.  Near  (4  M  )  Monti  the  road  begins 
to  ascend.  About  M.  farther,  a  littie  to  the  right,  is  the  Qourg  de  I'Ora, 
a  grotto  with  a  waterfall.  The  road  then  winds  up  the  Col  de  Ouardia, 
penetrating  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  by  a  tunnel  88  yds.  long.  At  the 
lother  end  of  the  tunnel  lies  the  rock-bound  hamlet  of  CasHUon  (2530  ft.), 
’S'/a  M.  from  Mentone,  d'/a  M.  from  Sospello  (p.  52).  —  Another  walk  is 
by  (I'/i  hr.)  Castellar  (Cafd-Kestaurant  des  .\lpes)  to  the  summit  of  the 
Roc  d’Ormea  orBerceau  (3600  ft.;  3-4  hrs  );  magnificent  prospect,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Und  Corsica  in  the  distance.  —  Castellar  is  also  the  starting-point  for  an 
'iscent  (q'/ahrs.)  of  the  Orammondo  (4515  ft.)  or  Grand  Mont,  a  little  to 
[the  N.,  by  a  bridle-path  reaching  to  within  ■/»  hr.  of  the  top.  —  To  S. 
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Agnese  (poor  inn),  a  village  built  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge  (2500  ft. 
as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Saracens  (2'/2lirs.  by  the  old  road,  a  littl 
more  by  the  other).  The  return  may  be  made  via  (I'A  hr.)  Oorbio  (1426  ft. 
Cafe-Restaurant  Reynaud)  and  the  new  road  (T'/s  M.)  or  via  (I'/j  hr.)  th 
railway -station  Cabbd-Roquebrune  (see  below).  —  The  Pic  de  Baudon 
(4i43  ft.)  is  ascended  in  4‘/2  brs.  from  Mentone  via  S.  Agnese  and  th' 
Collet  de  Bansson,  to  the  E.  of  the  mountain;  or  by  Oorbio  (easier  road 
and  the  Col  de  la  Madone-de- Oorbio.  Splendid  view. 

The  following  Round  may  be  recommended  to  visitors  whose  time  i, 
limited.  We  drive  by  the  So.spello  road  (p.  91)  as  far  as  the  tunnel  o 
the  Col  de  Guardia  (d'/a  hrs.;  16  fr.),  where  luncheon  may  be  taken.  W( 
next  visit  CastUlon  (p.  91)  and  then  proceed  to  the  S.,  by  a  good  footpatl 
skirting  the  E.  slope  of  the  Siricocca  (3494  ft.)  to  /S.  Agnese  (2  hrs.;  se. 
above).  Thence,  by  a  stony  road,  commanding  splendid  views  of  the  coas 
and  the  sea,  to  Oorbio  and  Mentone  (see  p.  91). 

®*Fkom  Mentone  to  Nice  bi  the  Old  Road  (Route  de  laCokniche), 
19  m.,  carriage  in  4  hrs.  (fare  25-30  fr.,  with  gratuity  of  2-3  fr.).  Walker;' 
(6-7  hrs.)  should  not  attempt  it  except  in  cool  weather.  As  the  driverii 
prefer  the  new  road,  which  is  much  less  picturesque,  it  is  well  to  stipu 
late  expressly  for  the  Corniche  route  and  to  see  that  the  right  branch  li| 
followed  at  the  fork  near  Roccabruna  (see  below).  —  This  fine  road,  con-i 
structed  under  Napoleon  1.,  traverses  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  entiri, 
Riviera,  the  true  Route  de  la  Corniche,  and  is  far  preferable  to  the  rail 
way.  It  ascends  through  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  From  the  firsi 
ridge  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mentone  and  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Bordii 
ghera.  At  the  fork,  a  little  farther  on,  we  obtain  a  view  of  Monte  Carlo 
and  Monaco,  to  which  the  road  to  the  left  descends.  We  follow  the  right 
branch,  which  ascends  slowly  to  the  N.E.  (on  the  height  to  the  left  thf 
village  of  Roccabruna  or  Roquebrune,  see  below).  Farther  on  it  runs  upl 
and  down  along  the  slopes  to  (3  hrs.)  the  village  of  La  Turbie  (1594  ft.:; 
Cafes-Restaurants  de  Paris,  de  France,  Dondo,  all  very  modest;  Restau-i 
rant  at  the  mountain  railway,  see  p.  93;  omn.  to  Nice,  see  p.  97),  with  ; 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  Tropaea  Augusti  (hence  the  name),  erected  toll 
commemorate  the  subjection  of  the  Ligurians  (‘anno  748  nrbis  conditse',| 
i.  e.  6  B.  C.).  In  the  i3th  cent,  the  monument  was  used  as  the  base  otL. 
a  tower,  which  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  A  magnificent  viewP 
of  Monaco  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Cap  Martin  is  obtained  from  the  plat-j 
form  175  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the  Cafd  de  France.  —  Beyond  La  Turbie  wel; 
soon  come  in  sight  of  the  wooded  promontory  of  St.  Jean  (p.  103),  BeauUeMt. 
(p.  95),  and  Yillefranche  (p.  95),  with  its  fine  gulf.  To  the  left  rises  aP 
precipitous  isolated  rock,  crowned  by  the  houses  and  white  church  off 
Eza.  At  the  (4  hrs.)  Restaurant  des  Forts  d'Eze  a  view  of  the  snow-clad  |\ 
Maritime  Alps  is  disclosed  to  the  right.  The  road  ascends  somewhat  andj. 
then  descends  steadily,  passing  (5  hrs.)  the  Col  des  Quatre  Chemins,  where]' 
a  road  to  Villefranche  and  a  rough  footpath  to  (1  hr.)  Nice  diverge  on  the!' 
left.  It  then  sweeps  to  theN.,  round  ihe  Mont  Gros  (p.  103),  and  reaches  I 
(G'/j  hrs.)  Mice  (p.  95).  '■ 

Beyond  Mentone  the  Railway  skirts  the  sea,  crossing  the  incon-  z- 
siderahle  Borrigo  and  penetrating  Cap  Martin  (p.  91)  by  a  tunnel.  '■ 
—  91/2  M.  Cabbe-Boquebrune ;  the  village  (Ital.  Roccabruna)  lies  d 
high  up  to  the  right ,  embowered  in  orange  and  lemon  groves  and  ; 
commanded  by  a  conspicuous  ruined  castle. 

12  M.  Monte  Carlo.  —  Arrival.  The  Principal  Station  is  near  the 
Casino  (ascenseur,  or  lift,  25  c.,  up  and  down  35  c.).  Station  of  La  Turbie, 
see  p.  93. 

Hotels.  “MkrEOPOLE  ,  with  600  rooms  from  6  fr.  upwards ,  D.  8  fr. ; 
Hotel  de  Paris,  dej.  5,  D.  6  fr. ;  *Grand  Hotel  Continental,  pens,  from 
11  fr. ;  these  three  near  the  Casino  and  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  charges  c 
to  correspond,  especially  in  the  season  (Dec.  15th  to  May).  Hotel  Windsor,  f 
with  good  sanitary  arrangements,  frequented  by  the  English,  moderate t 
charges,  well  spoken  of;  St.  James;  “Hotel  des  Anglais,  R.  6-10,  dej.  4,1 
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!d.  6  fr. :  Villa  des  Flecks,  E.  5-10,  D.  4  fr. ;  Hot.  du  Lodvee,  R.  from 
J,  D.  S'/z  It.;  Hot.  des  Colonies;  Hot.  de  Londees,  E.  from  4,  D.  5fr., 
LdII  spoken  of;  Hot.  JIeemet  ;  Hot.  de  Russie;  Splendide,  R.  from  5, 
b.  6  fr. ;  Pkince  de  Galles  et  Victoeia,  frequented  by  the  English,  R. 
rom  8,  ddj.  4,  D.  8  fr. ,  these  all  situated  higher  up.  —  To  the  E. ,  in 
hes  Jloulins:  'Hot.  de  la  Tekeasse,  R.  4-10,  D.  6,  pen.s.  12-20  fr. ;  Hot. 
!)e  l’Edkope,  D.  4  fr.;  Villa  Ravel  (maison  meuhlee),  pen,s.  8-15  fr.;  Hot. 
j)D  Pako.  —  In  the  Ave.  de  Monte  Carlo,  leading  to  La  Condamine: 
Geadeivage,  pens.  12-16  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Peinces.  —  At  the  railway-station: 
lOT.  Tek.minus,  R.  from  2V2,  ddj.  2^/2,  D.  3  fr. 

These  hotels  are  generally  closed  in  summer,  with  the  exception  of  the 
iTSt.  de  Paris,  the  H6t.  des  Colonies,  the  HSt.  de  I'Europe,  and  the  Terminus. 
I  Restaurants.  ilUropole  (see  above),  ^Restaurant  de  Paris,  both  with 
high  charges;  "Cafi  Riche. 

I  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Ave.  de  Monte  Carlo,  open  8  a.  m.  to 
|i  a.m.  (for  telegraph  till  midnight).  Sun.  8-6. 

English  Physician :  Dr.  yoA»«ton-Aans,VillaMarthe,Chemin  des  Moulins. 

Banks.  Smith  i:  Co.,  Galerie  Charles  III.,  ad.joining  the  Hot.  Metropole. 

I  Carriages.  Per  course  within  the  Principality  of  Monaco  I'/zj  per  hr. 
jifr.,  at  night  2*/2  or  5  fr.  ;  to  Nice  and  hack,  with  stay  of  3  hrs.,  25  fr.; 
lO  Cap  St.  Martin  and  back,  with  stay  of  I'/shr.,  10  fr.  Bargaining  desirable. 

Omnibus  to  Eice,  see  p.  97.  A  Brake  also  plies  daily  from  the  Casino, 
t  11.30  a.m.,  to  Cap  Martin  (p.  91),  following  the  new  road. 

Monte  Carlo,  belonging  to  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  beau- 
ifully  situated  in  a  sheltered  bay,  is  well-known  for  its  charming 
limate,  but  is  chiefly  visited  on  account  of  its  gaming  facilities. 

The  handsome  Casino,  built  by  Charles  Gamier,  stands  on  a 
promontory  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  The  Salles  de  Jeu  lie  to  the  left 
f  the  entrance.  In  front  is  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  richly  adorned  with 
aintings  by  Feyen-Perrin ,  Gust.  Boulanger ,  Clairin ,  and  Lie. 
■lutside  are  statues  of  Music,  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Dancing,  by 
dust.  Bore. 

!  The  Gaming  Rooms  are  open  daily,  from  midday  till  11  p.m.,  by  tickets 
Ihtained  gratis  at  the  office  (to  the  left,  in  the  vestibule)  on  presentation 
f  passport  or  other  proof  of  identity.  The  games  are  roulette  and  trente- 
-quarante,  the  minimum  and  maximum  stakes  being  respectively  5  and 
)00,  20  and  12,000  fr.  —  The  other  rooms  are  also  open  from  10  a.m.  till 
.  idday  by  special  ticket  (‘carte  blanche').  Music  twice  daily;  concert  of 
|a3.sical  music  onThurs.  (in  winter),  2.30-4  p.m.;  opera,  with  first-class 
■lists,  in  winter. 

The  Casino  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  with  numerous 
ivlm-trees  and  affording  splendid  views.  They  extend  to  the  Palais 
hs  Beaux-Arts,  where  an  exhibition  of  modern  works  of  art  is  held 
om  Jan.  to  April  (daily,  9-5;  adm.  1  fr.).  Farther  on,  beyond 
.16  limits  of  the  principality,  are  the  La  Turbie  Station  and  the 
(nposing  building  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais. 

A  Mountain  Railway,  opened  in  1894,  ascends  from  Monte  Carlo  to 
«  Turbie  in  20  min.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  30  c.;  return-fare  4  fr.  65,  3  fr. 
c.).  It  is  about  2  M.  long  and  rises  1345  ft.  Trains  pass  each  other  at 
e  intermediate  station  of  La  Bordina  (720  ft.).  The  upper  station 
■)74  ft. ;  "Restaurant,  a  branch  of  the  Continental  Hotel  of  Monte  Carlo) 
mmands  a  magnificent  view  (comp.  p.  92). 

j  The  railway  to  Nice  skirts  the  deep  ravine  separating  Monte 
Jirlo  from  Condamine,  and  reaches  — 

l|  13  M.  Monaco.  —  Arrival.  The  railway-station  is  at  La  Condamine . 
i  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  Monaco  stands.  Omn.  to  the  old  town  20  c, 
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Hotels  (all  at  La  Condaminc).  Hotel  de  la  Condamine,  well  spoken  ' 
of,  R.  2-6,  D.  S'/s,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  BEAD-SkJoUR,  similar  charges ;  Bhistol, 
R.  from  3,  D.  4  fr. ;  Beau-Site,  R.  from  3,  D.  S'/a  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Paix  ;  Hot.  • 
MoNiiGASQUE,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  de  Marseille,  D.  at  these  four  3  fr. 
—  Near  the  railway-station:  Hot.  de  Nice,  R.  from  3,  D.  3  fr. ;  Hot.  des 
NkGociANTS.  —  Hotels  in  the  Avenue  de  Monte  Carlo,  see  p.  93. 

Carriages  as  at  Monte  Carlo.  —  Omnibus  from  the  Place  d’Armes  to 
Monte  Carlo,  20  c. 

Sea  Baths,  at  La  Condamine,  near  the  promontory. 

English  Physicians:  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Villa  Mai;  Dr.  Fagge,  Villa  de 
la  Porte  Rouge;  Dr.  Fitz-Oerald;  Dr.  Pry ce  Mitchell,  Villa  Henri;  Dr.  Rolla 
Rouse.  —  Dentist:  Mr.  Ash. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Edward  Smith.  —  American  Consular  Agent,  i 
Mr.  Emile  de  Loth.  —  Bankers,  Smith  Co. 

English  Church  ;  chaplain.  Rev.  Francis  Stewart,  M.  A.  j 

Monaco  (195  ft.),  a  town  with  about  3000  inhab.,  is  the  capital! 
of  the  diminutive  principality  of  the  same  name,  which  included! 
Roccabruna  and  Mentone  down  to  1848.  This  little  ‘enclave’  ip 
French  territory  is  about  21/4 M.  long  and  165  to  1100  yds.  wide(arej 
53/4  sq.  M.)  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  governed 
by  sovereign  princes  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  but  the  custom-housi 
and  postal  service  are  in  the  hands  of  France.  1 

The  town  consists  of  two  parts  ;  Monaco  proper ,  picturesquel; 
situated  on  a  bold  promontory  at  the  foot  of  the  Tete  de  Chien,  anc 
La  Condamine,  or  the  new  town,  on  the  bay  below.  The  latter,  nor 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  is  a  favourite  health-resort  in  winte  1 
and  a  sea-bathing  place  in  summer.  To  the  N.W.  opens  the  prett;J 
Vallon  de  Ste.  Devote,  named  from  a  pilgrimage-chapel,  situated  td 
the  right,  beyond  the  railway  viaduct  (comp  p.  93). 

Descending  from  the  railway-station  towards  the  sea,  we  soop: 
reach  the  Place  d’Aemes,  whence  walkers  ascend  to  Monaco  by  , 
path  to  the  right,  while  carriages  follow  a  road  which  winds  rouib 
the  promontory  and  approaches  the  palace  from  the  E.  ! 

The*Paiace,a  building  of  the  Renaissance  with  crenelated  towers 
contains  sumptuous  apartments  adorned  with  frescoes  (shown  daily 
2-5;  fee).  Besides  a  series  of  royal  portraits,  there  are  pictures  b 
Giorgione,  Albani,  Domenichino,  and  other  masters.  The  great  hal: 
has  a  handsome  Renaissance  chimney-piece.  —  Behind  the  palacl 
is  a  fine  Garden,  also  shown  to  visitors. 

The  only  other  building  of  consequence  in  Monaco  is  the  Cathe 
dral,  an  imposing  modern  structure  in  a  Romano-Byzantine  style  b 
Chas.  Normand.  Its  decorations  are  very  tasteful.  —  Near  thi 
church,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town ,  is  the  Promenade  St.  Martin, 
public  garden  laid  out  on  the  old  ramparts  and  commanding  a*Vie’ 
of  the  sea  and  coast.  —  A  tower  adjoining  the  promenade  on  the  I 
contains  a  small  Museum,  open  on  Sun.,  Tues., &Thurs.,  1-4  p.m 

Monte  Carlo  is  about  I'/i  M.  from  Monaco  via  La  Condamine.  Ca 
riages,  see  p.  93. 

Beyond  Monaco  the  train  threads  three  long  and  several  shO' 
tunnels.  —  14  M.  La  Turbie  (p.  92);  16  M.  Eza,  with  the  villag 
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on  a  rock  to  the  right  (p.  92);  18  M.  Beaulieu  (p.  92);  19'/4  M. 
Villefranche  (p.  92).  We  now  penetrate  a  tunnel,  nearly  1  M.  long, 
pass  Biquier,  enter  the  valley  of  the  Paillon,  cross  the  stream, 
pass  through  another  tunnel,  and  reach  the  principal  railway-station 
of  (22  M.)  Nice. 


Nice  and  Environs. 

Arrival.  Nice  has  three  railway-stations :  the  Orande  Gare  (PI.  C,  2), 
on  the  main  line  from  Marseilles  to  Ventimiglia;  the  Oare  de  Riquier  (PI. 
H,  2),  a  suburban  station  on  the  .same  line ;  and  the  Gare  du  Sud  (PI.  C,  1), 
for  the  lines  to  Grasse  and  Puget -Theniers.  —  Cabs^  see  p.  96;  omn. 
30  c.,  trunk  25  c.,  small  article  of  luggage  10  c. 

Hotels.  In  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  (PI.  A-D ,  5,  4):  *H6tel  des 
Anglais,  de  Luxembourg,  *de  la  MfiDiTERRANfeE,  Westminster,  de  Rome 
or  West-End,  St.  P£tersbodrg,  Elts£e,  all  first-class  and  expensive:  R. 
4-10,  A.  I-IV2,  L.  3/4-I,  dej.  4,  D.  6,  pens.  10-20  fr.  —  Near  the  end  of 
the  Promenade:  Pens.  Chateau  des  Beadmettes,  with  a  garden,  15-20  fr, 
—  By  the  Jardin  Public  (Pl.  D,  4):  •Grande  Bretagne,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  7, 
D.  6,  omn.  2,  pens,  from  16  fr. ;  •Angleterre,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4,  D.  6, 
pens.  15  fr. 

On  the  Quai  MasUna  (Pl.  D,  E,  4):  Hot.  de  France,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
from  5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens.  12  fr.  —  Guai  Si.  Jean-BaptUte  ^1.  E, 
F,  4,  3):  Cosmopolitan  Hotel;  Hot.  de  la  Paix;  Grand  Hotel. 

In  the  Square  Grimaldi  (Pl.  D,  4),  Hotel  Grimaldi,  first-class.  —  In 
the  Rue  de  France  (Pl.  D,  4):  Hot. -Pens.  Tarelli,  R.  2-7,  L.  &  A.  1,  B. 
1*^4,  d^j.  272,  D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.  —  In  the  Boulevard  du  Midi  (Pl.  E,  F,  4) : 
Hot.  Beaurivage,  with  beautiful  view,  R.  272*6,  L.  &  A.  1,  1).  5,  pens, 
from  10  fr. ;  Suisse,  R.  2-7,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr.  —  In  the  Rue  des  Pon~ 
'chettes  (Pl.  F,  4):  •Hot.  des  Princes,  well  situated  on  the  shore,  R.  2-5, 
L.  &  A.  1,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.  —  In  the  Rue  du  Palais.,  formerly  du  Pont- 
Neuf  (Pl.  E,  4),  in  the  old  town:  •Hot.  des  Etrangers,  frequented  by 
passing  travellers,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  372,  H.  4,  pens.  10-12  fr. 

In  the  Boulevard  Carabacel  (Pl.  F,  2):  Hot.  de  Paris;  Hot.  Bristol; 
•Hot.  de  Nice,  well  situated,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  474,  D.  5-6,  pens.  IO72-I6  fr. ; 
Hot.  d'Europe  et  d'Amerique  ;  Hot.  Carabacel.  —  In  the  Boulevard  Du- 
bouchage  (PI.  E,3, 2):  Hot.  Jullien;  Hot.  d’Albion,  pen.s.  10 fr.;  Hot.  Mono- 
pole  ;  Hot.  du  Littoral  ;  Grand  Hotel  Deschamps  et  des  Empereurs  ;  Hot. 
DE  Biarritz;  Hot.  de  Hollands.  —  In  the  Avenue  Beaulieu  (Pl.  D,  E,  2): 
Hot.  Roubion,  R  ,  L.,  &  A.  from  472?  H.  6,  pens.  9-15  fr.  —  In  the  Avenue 
de  la  Oare  (Pl.  I>,  E,  2,  3) :  Univers,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
commercial;  Hot.  Gilles  et  des  Deux-Mondes;  National,  near  the 
.station ,  d6j.  3,  D.  4  fr.  —  In  the  Rue  Pastorelli  (Pl.  D,  E,  3) :  Hot.  des 
NfiGociANTS,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-5,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr.  —  In  the  Rue  Qiof~ 
fredo  (Pl.  E,  F,  3):  Hot.  Montesquieu,  second-class. 

In  the  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo  (Pl.  C,  D,  Mles  Britanniques,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  from  5,  B.  I72,  d6j.  4,  D.  6,  pens.  12-18  fr.;  *Paradis,  frequented  by 
the  English,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  474,  B.  I72,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr. ; 
Hot. -Pens.  Reine-Victoria;  Hot,  du  Louvre;  Hot. -Pens,  des  Palmiers, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  372,  B.  174-lV2i  ddj.  3,  D.  4  fr. ;  Splendide  ;  Hot. -Pens. 
-DES  Grangers.  —  Rue  St.  Etienne  (Pl.  CJ,  D,  2,  3):  Hot.  Raissan;  •Hot. 
Milliet,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  42/4?  B.  172,  d^j.  3'/?,  D.  5  fr.  —  In  the  Rue 
Cotta  (Pl.  C,  D,  3);  Hot.  de  l’AmirautS:;  Hot.  Longchamp.  —  In  the 
Rue  Rossini  (Pl.  C,  D,  3):  “Hot.  International;  Hot.  de  Rdssie.  —  In 
the  Rue  Adelaide  (Pl.  D,  3):  Hot.  Revelli.  —  In  the  Rue  d"* Angleterre  (Pl. 
D,  2,  3):  Hot.  de  Berne,  R.  3,  B.  H/i?  ddj.  3,  D.  inch  wine  372  fr.;  •Hot. 
Meubl£:  de  Paris,  unpretending,  with  restaurant.  —  In  the  Avenue  Durante 
(Pl.  D,  2):  Hot.  du  Midi,  well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,  <fe  A.  374,  B.  H/i  fr. ; 
Hot.  Richemont;  Hot. -Pens.  Funel.  —  In  the  Avenue  TMers  (near  the 
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Grande  Gare^  PI.  C,  2):  Terminus,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  lJ/2,  ddj.  4,  D.  5 
pens,  from  10  fr.  ^  Hot.  dTnterlaken  &  de  Provence;  Hot.  Mineeve. 

To  the  A^.,  beyond  the  Railway  Station:  Hot.  Windsor,  Rue  Valentine 
near  tlie  Avenue  Halauss^na  (PI.  D,  1),  first-class,  new;  Hot.  St.  BarthE 
LEMY,  situated  on  a  Mil,  outside  the  town,  with  a  garden  (free  omnibu; 
to  the  town);  Kiviera,  Boul.  de  Cimiez  (PI.  E,  1),  a  large  new  house  witl 
garden;  Hot.  de  Cimiez,  frequented  by  the  English. 

To  the  S,E.,  outside  the  Town:  Hot.  du  Montboron,  Boul.  Carnot  (PI 
II,  4),  well  situated,  at  the  beginning  of  the  forest  road,  a  new  first-clus. 
house,  pens.  9-12  fr.  (free  omnibus  to  the  town). 

Most  of  the  hotels  are  closed  from  the  beginning  of  summer  till  thi 
end  of  Sept,  or  Oct.  The  Hotels  de  TUnivers,  des  Etrangers,  des  Nego 
ciants,  Terminus,  Tarelli,  Suisse,  National,  and  de  Geneve  are  open  th( 
whole  year. 

Pensions  (usually  good).  In  the  Promenade  des  Anglais :  Pension  Rivoir.  i 
P.  Anglaise.  Rue  Rossini :  Pension  Internationale.^  P,  de  Genlve.  Boul  i 
Victor  Hugo:  Yilla  Cardan.  At  Cimiez:  P.  Anglaise;  P.  Cimiez.  Usua,  ' 
charge  8-14  fr.  per  day. 

Apartments.  Houses  and  apartments  to  let,  indicated  by  tickets,  arc  , 
easily  found,  best  with  the  aid  of  a  house-agent.  A  doctor  should  b(  i 
consulted  as  to  situation,  etc.  A  single  visitor  may  procure  1-2  furnished  | 
rooms  for  the  winter  for  250-700  fr. ;  suites  of  apartments  are  let  foi  1 
1000-5000  fr.,  villas  for  3000-8000  fr.  and  upwards.  The  contract  (on  stamp-  j 
ed  paper)  should  specify  the  condition  of  furniture,  linen,  wall-papers,  etc.  • 
as  disputes  are  apt  to  arise  on  the  termination  of  the  lease.  Landlord:  ' 
sometimes  make  exorbitant  demands  on'  the  death  of  one  of  their  guests  i 
in  which  case  the  aid  of  the  authorities  should  be  invoked.  Nice  h  j 
reputed  an  expensive  place,  but  it  is  possible  to  live  here,  as  in  othei  ^ 
large  towns,  cheaper  than  at  Cannes  or  Mentone.  The  pensions  at  i  i 
distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  well-sheltered  spots,  are  comparativelj  1 
moderate.  —  House  Agent,  Ch.  Jougla.,  Rue  Gioflredo  65.  i 

Restaurants.  Restaurant  Frangais,  AyeniiQ  de  Iti  G&re  London  House  i 
Rue  Croix  de  Marbre,  adjoining  the  Jardin  Public,  high  charges;  Oarder 
House.,  '^Cafd  de  la  Rigence.,  **Caf6  Amiricain.,  National.,  all  in  the  Avenue  dc  t 
la  Gare,  dej.  2V2,  D.  3V2  fr. ;  Rest,  du  Helder,  Place  Massdna ;  Rest,  des  Deux-  - 
Mondes.,  Rue  Gamier;  Rest,  du  Cours .,  in  the  Corso,  modest;  Rest,  de; 
Gourmets.^  Rue  Massdna ;  restaurants  at  the  Casino  Municipal  (p.  99)  and  a' 
the  Jetie-Promenade  (p.  100;  high  charges).  —  On  the  coast,  to  the  E.  oi 
Nice,  *^Rest.  de  la  Reserve  (PI.  H,  5).  —  Beer:  *'Taverne  Gothique.,  ^Tavern{\ 
Steinhoft-,  Avenue  de  la  Gare;  Taverns  Russe  (see  below). 

Cafes.  *^Grand  Cafi  Glacier.,  '^'Taverne  Russe.,  both  on  the  groundflooi 
of  the  Casino  (p.  99);  Caf6  de  la  R&gence^  Cafi  Am^ricain.,  see  above; 
Caf&  de  Paris.,  Boul.  Dubouchage;  Cafi  de  la  Victoire;  Caf^-Concert  Eldo 
radOy  Rue  Gamier.  —  Confectioners,  Rumpelmayer.,  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo 
dear;  Vogade.,  Place  Masscna;  lortaz.,  Ave.  de  la  Gare;  Muller.,  PJac: 
St  Dominique. 

Bakers.  Rue  Paradis,  German ;  Diedrich.,  Place  St.  Etienne,  Russian 


Cabs  (Voitures  de  Place). 

One-horse, 
with  2  .seats. 

One-horse, 
with  4  seats. 

Two-horse, 
with  4  seats. 

Per  drive  in  the  town,  central 

day 

night 

day 

night 

day 

night 

division . 

Per  drive  within  the  octroi 

-75 

1.25 

1  — 

1.50 

1  50 

2.50 

limits  of  the  town  .... 

1.50 

2- 

2  — 

2.50 

3- 

3.50 

Per  honr,  in  the  town  .  .  . 

2  — 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

3.60 

Per  hour  outside  the  town  . 
To  Villefranche.,  Moniboron.,Tri- 

3  — 

3.50 

3.50 

4- 

4.50 

5- 

niU-Yicior.,  Groite  St.  Andri 

6- 

G  - 

7  - 

7  — 

10- 

10- 

To  Beaulieu  and  St.  Jean  .  . 
To  the  Observatory  on  Mont- 
gros.,  Oairaut^  Falicon,  St. 

10- 

10- 

12  - 

12  — 

15  — 

15- 

Andi'd . 

12- 

12- 

15  — 

15- 

20- 

20- 

'LAsdellvcmgetiqiie  E.2. 

3.  „  S^^rre  A.5. 

3.  „  JiolJis(^iiliL'  E.r.2. 
^.JfhAnceiaTL  .  D.3. 

^.Baiujue  E.4. 

^.BibliotfiequA  EA. 

l.Bowrse(an£..) IBisejeMwv,  .  E.3. 
^.Bureawceutr.deZosict&T.  .E.3. 
^.Casernes  E.4.  G.3. 

}£i.Cercle  caHwH/jue  .  .  E.G.3. 


^.CercleMnssma  .  EA. 

12.  „  delaJdMiiejTojiee. .  DA. 

13.  „  Blulharmortix/ue-  .  E.4. 

Eglises  •• 

l^.St'Jugustui  E.3. 

'^.CatJLedrdle(S¥B^araiiz)  F.4. 
'^.SPFranQvis-de-Baula  EA. 
Yl.S^  Jacques  (Gesw)  FA. 

I^.S^JecnirBaptiste,  .  F.3. 

ySi.Nblj'e-Bojne  .  D.2. 


Z^.Bglise  diLFortCBm'^ 
Z\..Oratoire>  des  Oblatsf^ 
23.  „  dJ.MsMd^ 

ZZ. Temple  Allcniojid/  |ji 


Amcricaiji  t  I 


Miglais  W 
dU'C}aist(<Sdi 


£ccssazs .  [!  i 
IsraelitB-.  fj  fc 
Busse  ,  V' 


1:19.000 


A 


c  I 


Grav#  etiinpriniB  par ‘Wagner  &'Dci'besJi&tpzi^. 


\o  LLOiante 
^'.LTravidmcr 
ll  ^alais  deJ 

9^  'e  Correction 
h  listofre  nniiir. 
M  Oj 

w  'e  .  . 

bic.l  'Opera 


F.2.3. 

E. 3. 

F. 3. 
P.l*. 
E.4-, 
H.l-. 
(J.3. 
BA. 
BA. 
E.4-. 


40.  Vsine  d! elcctricitc  .  E.3. 
A\.  .T^graphe  ( et paste !  D.4.  G.3. 
^'l.Toin'£cUa7idajBscJ,i\sagt^  •  5. 
43 .  Tribiaml  de.  Cormnerce  F.  3 . 
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The  fares  for  all  these  excursions  include  a  stay  of  hr.  and  the 
irive  back.  —  Night  is  reckoned  in  winter  from  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  in 
mmmer  from  10  to  7.  When  a  cab  is  taken  by  the  hour,  one  full  hour 
it  least  must  always  be  paid  for;  but  fractions  of  hours  after  the  first  are 
charged  pro  rata.  Small  articles  of  luggage  free ;  larger,  25  c.  each.  — 
The  tariff  is  not  compulsory  durin*!  the  Carnival  and  the  Races,  when  a 
jpecial  bargain  must  be  made. 

Tramways  from  the  Place  Massena  (PI  E,  4)  to  Pont  Magnan  (PI.  A,  6) 
md  the  Californie  (near  the  Var  Bridge,  where  the  races  take  place),  to 
he  Main  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  2)  and  St.  Maurice,  and  to  the  Square 
Garibaldi  and  the  Abattoirs  (comp.  PI.  G,  H,  1);  also  from  the  railway- 
tation  to  the  harbour  (Pi.  G,  4).  Fares  10-35  c.,  with  ‘correspondance'. 
—  An  Electric  Tramway  runs  to  Cimiez. 

Omnibuses  from  the  Boul.  Mac  Mahon  (PI.  E,  F,  4)  to  Cimiez  (p.  101) 
bur  times  daily  (50  c.),  to  Villefranche^  Beaulieu^  and  Bt.  Jean  hourly  (60  c.), 
ind  to  Bt.  Laurent-du-Var  (p.  103),  four  times  daily  (50  c.);  from  the 
>quare  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  G,  3)  to  St.  Andri  (p.  102)  every  */2  hr.  (60  c.); 
rom  the  Boul.  Risso  (PI.  G, 2)  to  La  Turhie  and  the  Laghet  via  the  Corniche, 
wice  daily;  from  the  Boulevard  du  Pont-Vieux  (PI.  E,  3)  to  La  TriniU- 
'icior  ^  Contes  y  and  VEscarhie  (p.  53)  twice  daily  (not  recommended).  — 

.  Irake  from  the  Place  Massdna  to  Cimiez  and  back  thrice  every  afternoon 
fare  each  way  50  c.) ;  from  the  Boul.  MacMahon  to  Monte  Carlo  twice  daily, 
•y  the  new  road  (fare  3,  return-fare  5  fr.).  —  Excursions  of  the  Agence 
'ranco-Suisse,  in  winter,  in  good  weather.  1.  To  Qairaui  (p.  102),  Falicon 
, p.  102),  and  St.  Andri  (p.  102),  starting  from  the  Thdatre  Francais;  2.  To 
I  fentone  via  the  Corniche,  returning  by  Monaco  (fare  10  fr.,  after  the  Carnival 
fr. ;  on  Sun.,  to  Monaco  only,  5  fr.). 

\  Donkey  4-5  fr.  per  day,  attendant  1  fr. ;  half-day  2-3  fr.  —  Horse  6-10  fr. 

[  er  half-day. 

(Post  Office,  Place  de  la  Libertd  (PI.  8;  F,  3),  open  from  7  (in  winter 
)  a.m.  to  9p.m.  Branch-offices:  Place  Grimaldi  3,  Place  Garibaldi  2.  — 
Telegraph  Offices:  Place  de  la  Libertc,  Place  Grimaldi.  Place  Garibaldi, 
nd  at  the  railway-station;  these  always  open. 

Physicians.  English:  Dr.  SkirgCy  Boul.  Dubouchage  20;  Dr.  Ashmore- 
foaled,  Promenade  des  Anglais  5;  Dr.  Brandt.,  Boul.  Victor  Hugo  29; 
•r.  Gilchrist.,  Boul.  Victor  Hugo  39.  American:  Dr.  Linn.,  Qnai  Massena  16. 

Irerman:  Dr.  Ziircher.,  Hue  Massdna  20.  —  Dentists:  Williams  (Amer.),  (^uai 
[assdna  16;  Grtm’a  (Amer.),  (Amer.),  Preterre.,  all  in  the  Place  Mas- 

ina.  —  Chemists:  Nicholls  dc  Passiron.,  (Juai  Masst^na;  Grande  Pharmacie., 
venue  de  la  Gare  36;  Pharm.  -S't/e,  same  street,  18;  Ferand  (late  Watson 
f  (7o.),  same  street,  46;  Leoncini.,  Place  !^t.  Etienne  1;  Liotard^  Rue  de  la 

(ranee  2,  etc.  —  Nurses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  HoUond 
'istiiute  of  Trained  Nurses.,  Rue  Paganini  18,  Montbe  de  la  Gare.  —  Mineral 
k Waters;  Claud  et  Mitivet^  Rue  Massdna  26. 

British  Consul:  James  C/tas.  Harris^  Esq..,  Place  Bellevue  4.  —  Amer- 
:an  Consul:  Major  Wilburn  B.  Hall,  Rue  d'Angleterre  2  (9-1). 

Bankers.  Cridit  Lyonnais^  Avenue  de  la  Gare  13bisfa  palatial  edifice) ; 
anque  de  France.,  Boul.  de  Midi  13;  Caisse  de  Cridit.,  Rue  Gubernatis  1; 
ociiti  GiniraUy  Rue  Gioffredo  64;  Lacroix.,  Place  du  Jardin  Public  2. 

Baths.  Warm  Batbs  ;  Bains  Polythei'mes.,  Rue  St.  Francois-de-Paule  8; 
ains  des  Q/uatre  Saisonsy  Place  du  Jardin  Public  8;  Bains  Parisiens.,  Avenue 
3  la  Gare  20;  Bains  des  Platanes.,  Place  de  la  Libert»i;  Bains  Afacarant, 

I  ue  Macarani  6;  Bains  Massina.,  Rue  Massena  3;  Bains  des  Qaleries.,  Rue 
ddlaide  2.  Turkish  Baths:  Hammam  de  Nice^  Rue  de  la  Buffa  4.  —  Sea- 
iths  opposite  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  and  at  the  Quai  du  Blidi,  1  fr. 
Qcluding  fee). 

Booksellers.  Baudry.,  Jeancourt.,  d'  Cie.  (Qalignani) Qnai  Mas.se'na  48; 
ubert.,  Place  du  Jardin  Public  4;  Visconti.,  large  reading-room  with  news- 
I  ipers  of  every  country  and  lending  library,  Promenade  du  Cours,  with 
I  irden ;  Librairie  NouvellCy  Quai  St.  Jean-Baptiste  50;  Ardoin^  Ave.  de  la 
I  are  44.  —  The  Nice  Library^  in  the  building  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  (p.  99). 
)ntains  about  4000  English  books. 

Shops.  The  best  are  on  the  Quai  St.  Jean-Baptiste  and  the  (^oa* 
Baedeker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  7 
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s^na.  ‘Marqdeterie'  (inlaiil  wood-work):  Oimello  Fils  it  Co.,  Quai  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  9 ;  Bueger,  Hue  du  Pont-Neuf  3,  etc.  —  Photographers  :  Fmg,  Ave 
Beaulieu. 

Amusements.  *Casino  Municipal  (PI.  E,  4),  Place  Massdna  (see  p.  99; 
willi  restaurant;  adm.  2  fr.,  subscription  for  16  days  16,  for  a  month  20,  fo 
three  months  46,  for  the  season  60  fr. ;  family-tickets  at  reduced  rates 
Theatre  tickets  (fauteuil  d’orehestre  6,  stalle  d’orchestre  4  fr.)  includ 
admission  to  the  casino.  —  Casino  de  la  Jetie- Promenade  (PI.  D,  4;  p.  100) 
with  restaurant;  adm.  in  the  forenoon  60  c.,  from  12  to  4  p.m.  Ifr.,  afte 
4  p.m.  2  fr.,  less  for  subscribers.  —  Cercle  de  la  Miditerranie ,  Promenad 
des  Anglais  3;  Cercle  Philharmosiique,  Place  Massena  8;  Cercle  Massina  ani 
Cercle  International,  in  the  Casino  Municipal ;  Cercle  de  V  Union ;  Cercle  de  Mu 
—  Theatres.  TtUdlre  de  VOpira  or  Municipal  (PI.  39;;E,  F,  4),  Rue  St.  Francois 
de-Paule;  Thidtredu  Casino,  Thidtre  de  la  JeUe-ProTnenade,  see  ahove-,  Thidtr  . 
Frangais,  Rue  de  I’Hotel-des-Postes,  operettas,  comedies,  etc.  —  Circus,  Ru 
Pastorelli  (PI.  E,  3).  —  Cafi-Concert  Eldorado,  Rue  Gamier  (PI.  D,  E,  3) 

The  Carnival  is  usually  celebrated  at  Nice  with  great  energy  an 
display,  the  observances  Including  the  throwing  of  ‘Confetti’ ,  the  ‘Battl 
of  Flowers’  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  the  carrying  of  ‘Moccoletti  : 
(small  lighted  candles,  which  the  revellers  try  to  extinguish),  and  ‘Veglioni’  ■ 
or  masked  balls,  at  the  Thdatre  Municipal.  —  Horse  Races  are  held  i:  | 
Jan.,  on  the  racecourse  on  the  bank  of  the  Var.  —  Regattas  are  he! 
in  March  or  April. 

Music  daily  in  the  Jardin  Public,  10-11.15  a.m.  and  2.16-3.45  p.m. 

English  Churches  in  the  Rue  de  France  (PI.  25;  D,  4),  at  Carabacel  . 
and  in  the  Ave.  Notre  Dame  (PI.  26;  E,  2).  —  American  Church  (PI.  2i  , 
D,  3) ,  Boul.  Victor  Hugo  21.  —  Scottish  Church  (PI.  27 ;  D,  3) ,  Rue  SlSj 
Etienne.  —  French  Protestant  Church  (PI.  28;  E,  3),  Rue  Gioffredo  50.  -  l 
German  Protestant  Church,  Rue  d’Augsbourg.  J 

Climate.  The  bay  of  Nice  is  sheltered  from  the  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W  f 
winds  by  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Maritime  Alps  (culminating  in  Mem 
Chauve,  Ital.  Monte  Calvo,  2670  ft.),  a  natural  barrier  to  which  it  owes  it  j 
far-famed  mildness  of  climate.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  10-15  ( 
Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  Paris,  summer  temperature  5-10°  lower.  Pros  j 
is  rare.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  broad  and  stony  channel  of  thePaillO  'j 
is  apt  to  be  rather  draughty.  The  coast  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the  E,  j 
and  W.  winds.  In  March  and  April  theE.  wind  not  unfrequently  prevail!  j 
and  is  usually  most  trying  to  delicate  persons  about  midday ,  when  th  j 
clouds  of  dust  it  raises  in  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  have  often  give  | 
rise  to  complaints.  Owing,  however,  to  the  depth  of  the  basin  in  whic  j 
Nice  is  ensconced,  it  is  easy  to  find  inland  quarters  beyond  reach  of  thes  j 
drawbacks.  The  most  sheltered  situations  are  the  Boulevard  Carabace  | 
and  the  Quartiers  Brancolar  and  Cimiez ,  in  the  last  of  which  the  air  i  j 
generally  pure  and  free  from  dust.  There  are  three  distinct  climatic  zones  | 
the  coast,  the  plain,  and  the  hills.  Sunset  is  a  critical  period.  The  me  j 
inent  the  sun  disappears,  the  atmosphere  becomes  damp  and  chilly,  bu  j 
this  moisture  lasts  1-2  hours  only.  The  rainy  season  begins  early  i  I 
October  and  lasts  about  a  month.  The  dry,  warm,  and  at  the  same  tim  i 
bracing  climate  of  Nice  is  specially  beneficial  for  chronic  invalids,  if  fre  1 
from  fever  and  pain,  for  convalescents,  and  for  elderly  people,  while  th  I 
town  affords  greater  comfort  and  variety  than  any  other  place  on  th  . 
Riviera.  —  Good  drinking-water  is  supplied  by  the  water-works.  —  Re 
ports  of  the  observations  made  at  the  Meteorological  Station ,  founded  i 
1877,  are  posted  up  on  the  band-kiosk  in  the  Jardin  Public. 

Nice,  Ital.  Nizza,  is  the  capital  (88,273  inhab.)  of  the  Frenc'  ■ 
department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In  winte 
it  is  the  rendezvous  of  invalids  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
■who  seek  refuge  here  from  the  rigours  of  winter.  The  season  begin 
with  the  races  (see  above)  early  in  January,  and  closes  with  a  greaj 
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until  the  end  of  May.  In  summer  the  place  Is  deserted,  though  its 
temperature  is  then  lower  than  that  of  Paris.  The  carnival  is  cele¬ 
brated  at  Nice  with  great  liveliness  (see  p.  98). 

Kice,  the  Ntxi)  or  Nicaea  of  the  ancients,  was  founded  y  the  Phoc^an 
nhabitants  of  Warseilles  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  to  commemorate  a  victory 
:ained  over  the  Ligurians.  It  prospered  greatly  at  first,  but  under  the 
lomans  it  was  supplanted  by  Cimiez;  and  later  it  suffered  much  from 
he  Gotha,  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  wars  and  rivalries  of  the  various 
•ulers  of  Provence  and  N.  Italy.  Down  to  1388  it  belonged  mainly  to  the 
‘lounty  of  Provence;  then  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy;  in  1792  it  was  occu- 
lied  by  the  French,  in  1814  restored  to  Sardinia,  and  in  18G0  annexed  to 
■'ranee  together  with  Savoy.  Nice  was  the  birthplace  of  the  French  Mar- 
hal  Massdna  (1758-1817)  and  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (1807-1882).  —  The 
ialect  of  the  old  town  is  Italian  with  a  mixture  of  Provencal,  but  in  the 
lew  town  French  is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 

Nice  is  superbly  situated  on  tbe  broad  Bale  des  Anges,  which 
pens  towards  the  S. ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  insignificant  Paglione  or 
^aillon.  The  broad  and  stony  bed  of  the  stream,  flanked  with  hand- 
ome  quays,  bisects  the  town.  On  the  left  bank  is  the  Old  Town, 
'ith  its  narrow  lanes ,  which  have  been  replaced  by  better  streets 
ear  the  shore  (Boulevard  du  Midi  and  Promenade  du  Cours).  It  is 
bminated  by  the  castle-hill  (p.  101)  beyond  which  lies  the  harbour 
p.  101).  On  the  right  bank  is  the  Strangers’  Quarter,  which  is 
(ready  much  larger  than  the  old  town ,  and  will  soon  occupy  the 
hole  space  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  brook  Magnan  and  on  the 
;.  by  the  railway. 

■  Prom  the  Principal  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  near  which  there  is  a 
(eautiful  row  of  eucalypti  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  we  descend  to 
le  town  by  the  handsome  Avenue  de  la  Oare  (PI.  D,  E,  2,  3),  which 
:  flanked  by  plane-trees.  To  the  right  stands  the  modern  Gothic 
.lurch  of  Notre-Bame  (PI.  19;  D,  2),  built  by  Chas.  Normand.  To 
le  left  are  an  Augustine  Nunnery  and  the  Hospice  de  la  Charlie 
’1.  31).  —  We  then  intersect  another  of  the  chief  arteries  of  the 
3w  town,  formed  by  the  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo  (right)  and  the 
yOidevard  Dubouchage  (left),  the  latter  leading  to  the  Boul.  Cara- 
icel  (p.  96).  —  To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  handsome  build- 
g  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  (p.  97),  which  also  contains  a  well-sup- 
ied  reading-room.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  are  often  held  here  in 
;b.  and  March  (open  daily,  9.30-4).  At  the  end  of  the  Ave.  de  la 
ire,  to  the  right,  diverges  the  Rue  Massena,  which  is  continued  by 
.e  long  Rue  de  France.  A  Marble  Cross,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
’:eet  last  named,  commemorates  the  meeting  of  Charles  V.  and 
ancis  1.  in  1538,  effected  by  Pope  Paul  III.  It  has  given  its  name 
roix  de  Marbre)  to  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  Avenue  de  la  Qare  ends  at  the  Place  Massena  (PI.  E,  4), 
th  its  arcades ,  which  forms,  along  with  the  adjoining  Place  du 
siNO  (the  old  Pont-Neuf),  built  over  the  Paillon,  the  centre  of  the 
rangers’  Quarter.  In  the  Place  du  Casino,  to  the  left,  stands  the 
sino  Hnnicipal  (PI.  E,  4),  a  handsome  structure  erected  in  1883, 
th  a  winter-garden,  a  theatre,  gaming  rooms,  a  cafd-restaurant,  etc. 
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—  Behind  the  Casino,  and  also  built  over  the  Paillon,  is  the  SauAur 
Mass^na  (pi.  E,  F,  4)  ,  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Massinn 
(p.  99)  in  bronze,  by  Carrier-Bellense;  on  the  pedestal  in  from 
Clio  writes  the  marshal’s  name  on  the  page  of  history ;  at  the  sides 
are  reliefs.  To  the  N.  is  the  Quai  St.  Jean-Baptiste ,  lined  witl 
handsome  houses. 

The  “’Jardin  Public  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  covering  the  space  betweei 
the  Place  du  Casino  and  the  sea,  at  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  PaiOon 
is  prettily  laid  out,  with  palms,  pepper-trees,  aloes,  laurels,  aiu 
myrtles  (music,  see  p,  98).  Like  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  i 
forms  one  of  the  gathering-places  of  visitors  to  Nice.  The  Monu¬ 
ment  du  Centenaire ,  to  commemorate  the  first  union  of  Nice  witl 
France  (1792),  is  to  be  erected  near  the  garden. 

The  *Promenad6  des  Anglais  (PI.  A-D,  4,  6),  originally  con 
structed  by  the  English  in  1822-24,  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  worl 
to  the  unemployed,  and  since  extended,  stretches  to  the  W.  alon; 
the  coast.  It  is  shaded  by  palms  and  other  trees  and  bordered  witl 
palatial  hotels  and  villas.  At  the  beginning  of  it  the  Jet^e-Peome 
NADE  (PI.  D,  4),  a  large  and  handsome  structure  of  glass  and  iron 
projects  into  the  sea.  This  pier  was  originally  erected  about  12  year 
ago,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  lire;  the  present  structure  has  bee; 
built  since  1890.  It  forms  a  kind  of  casino  (adm.,  see  p.  98) 
Opposite  is  the  handsome  Cercle  de  la  Miditerranee  (p.  98).  Tli 
Promenade  des  Anglais  is  prolonged  beyond  the  brook  Magnan  (P  ' 
A,  5)  to  Californie,  a  point  of  view  21/2  distant.  Those  who  d 
not  care  to  walk  may  use  the  tramway  in  the  parallel  Hue  de  Francf  • 

In  the  quarter  adjoining  the  Promenade,  at  the  angle  formed  hy  tb 
Boul.  Gambetta  and  the  Boul.  Victor  Hugo  (Pi.  C,  3),  is  the  handsomi 
new  Square  Gambetta.  —  Farther  to  the  N.W.,  beyond  the  main  railwa}  .. 
is  the  Villa  Bermoiid,  with  its  10,000  orange-trees,  where  Nicholas,  Crow  » 
Prince  of  Russia,  died  in  1865.  The  site  of  the  room  in  which  he  die  n 
is  now  occupied  by  a  Memorial  Chapel  (PI.  B,  2). 


The  Boulevard  du  Midi  (PI.  E,  F,  4)  forms  the  prolongation  (  I 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais  towards  the  E.,  on  the  side  of  the  01  | 
Town  (p.  99).  It  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Castle  Hill,  with  r  j 
cascade  (see  next  page).  ; 

Parallel  with  this  boulevard  runs  the  Rue  St.  FEANfois  n  i 
Pauls,  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  Old  Town.  In  it,  I  j 
the  left,  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (PI.  34),  with  a  marble  group  of  Oresti  i 
and  Minerva,  by  Hugoulin ,  in  the  court.  Farther  on  is  the  Chun  i| 
of  St.  Franfois-de-Paule  (PI.  16),  dating  from  the  18th  centur;  ■ 
The  ^Theatre  Municipal.,  or  Opera  (PI.  39),  to  the  right,  is  a  hand  1 
some  edifice  re-erected  after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1881.  Still  fartlu 
on,  also  to  the  right,  is  the  Public  Library  (PI.  6),  open  daily  froi  ' 
9  to  4  or  5.  It  also  contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities. 

The  Rue  St.  Franfois-de-Paule  is  continued  by  the  Promenai  i 
DU  CouEs  (PI.  F,  4),  formerly  the  chief  street  of  Nice ,  where  ^ 
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interesting  market  is  held  during  the  season.  To  the  right  extend 
the  so-called  Terraces,  on  the  top  of  a  double  row  of  low  houses. 
To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Promenade,  stands  the  Prefecture  (PI. 
38),  the  old  seat  of  government,  built  in  1611-13.  Adjacent  is  the 
new  Palais  de  Justice  (PI.  33),  finished  in  1892. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  town  rises  the  Castle  Hill  (PI.  F,  G,  4;  320  ft.), 
which  may  he  ascended  from  the  N. ,  E.,  or  S.W.  side  in  20  min. ; 
the  S.W.  approach  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  (Escalier  Lesage)  from  the 
Eue  des  Ponchettes.  The  hill  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  castle 
destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  under  Louis  XIV.  in  1706.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  relic  now  standing  is  the  Tour  Bellanda  (now  pri¬ 
vate  property).  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  an  artificial  Waterfall,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  city  reservoir  and  the  Canal  de  la  Vdsubie  (p.  102). 
The  plateau  has  been  transformed  into  a  promenade,  which  com¬ 
mands  an  admirable  view  in  every  direction:  S.  the  Mediterranean; 
W.  the  coast,  the  promontory  of  Antibes,  the  lies  de  Lcrins,  the 
mouth  of  theVar,  and  Nice  at  our  feet;  N.  the  valley  of  the  Paillon, 
the  monasteries  of  Cimiez  and  St.  Pons,  the  distant  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
dre',  Mont  Chauve,  the  Aspremont,  and  the  Alps;  E.  the  ancient 
Fort  Montalban,  and  the  promontory  of  Montboron  (p.  102).  The  S. 
slope  of  the  castle-hill,  which  descends  precipitously  to  the  sea,  is 
called  the  Rauba  Capeu  (‘hat-robber’,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
sudden  gusts). 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  Cemetery,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
castle-hill,  are  that  of  Gambetta  (d.  1882)  and  a  pyramid  commem¬ 
orating  the  victims  of  the  fire  at  the  The'atre  Municipal  in  1881 

;p.  100). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  castle-hill  lies  the  Harbour  (PI.  G,  II,  4, 
j),  called  Limpia  from  an  excellent  spring  (limpida)  near  the  E. 
pier.  The  Place  Bellevue,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  embellished 
n  1840  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardinia, 
founder  of  the  harbour.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  castle-hill  is  the  Square 
Garibaldi  (PI.  G,  3),  with  a  Statue  of  Garibaldi  (1807-82),  who 
.a  as  a  native  of  Nice,  by  Etex  andDelaye.  No.  6,  in  this  square,  is  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  12-3). 

The  Pont  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  3),  crossing  the  Paillon,  leads  to 
he  end  of  the  Quai  St.  Jean-Baptiste  (p.  100)  and  to  the  most 
lopulous  quarter  of  the  New  Town,  traversed  by  the  Boul.  Dii- 
jouchage. 

The  Musee  Municipal  (PI.  7;  E,  3),  Boul.  Dubouchage  39,  in 
he  old  Exchange,  is  open  daily,  except  Tuesday,  from  10  to  4  in 
winter  and  from  9  to  12  and  2  to  5  in  summer.  Catalogue  60  c.  Its 
■ontents  include  a  collection  of  paintings,  mainly  by  modern  French 
rtists,  and  also  modern  sculptures,  casts,  water-colours,  pastels, 
.nd  engravings. 

The  Envikons  of  Nice  afford  many  beautiful  excursions. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Nice,  on  a  fertile  hill,  lies  Cimiez,  Ital. 
■itnelia  (Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  96),  which  is  reached  by  the  Boul.  de  Cimiez 
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(PI.  E,  1).  It  occupies  tlie  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cemmelumy  oi 
which  part  of  an  AmjphitheairG  (210  ft.  long,  180  ft.  wide),  a  quadrangular 
structure  called  a  Temple  of  Apollo.,  and  traces  of  baths  and  other  buildings 
have  been  discovered.  The  first  street  to  the  right  beyond  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  leads  to  the  Captichin  Monastery  of  Cimiez.,  erected  in  1540  on  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  Ladies  are  not  admitted,  except  to  the 
chapel,  which  contains  two  paintings  by  Brda  of  Nice  (d.  1513).  —  The 
second  street  to  the  right  leads  to  a  small  Zoological  Garden.,  on  the  E, 
slope  of  the  hill  (adm.  1  fr.,  including  the  brake  from  or  to  Nice,  comp, 
p.  97 *,  Caf^-Restaurant,  dear). 

A  good  road  ascends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paillon  to  the  (40  min.' 
monastery  of  St.  Pons,  founded  in  775  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pontius,  s 
Roman  senator,  suffered  martyrdom  in  261.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara 
cens  in  970  and  rebuilt  in  999.  The  treaty  by  which  the  County  of  Nice 
was  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  was  concluded  here  in  1388.  [Thij 
excursion  may  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  Cimiez  (see  above)  by  taking 
the  road  from  St.  Pons  to  Cimiez  through  the  olive-groves  on  the  hill. 
—  About  V2  hr.  from  St.  Pons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Qarhe  or  Riousecy  h 
the  chateau  of  St.  Andre,  built  in  1687,  now  occupied  as  a  lunatic  asylum  - 
Farther  up  the  valley  (1/4  hr.)  is  the  small  grotto  Les  Cluses  de  St.  Andvi 
(adm.  50  c.),  or  rather  a  natural  bridge  over  the  brook.  An  avenue  0  ' 
cypresses  leads  thither  from  the  chateau. 

From  the  Grotto  of  St.  Andr^  we  may  follow  the  road  through  tin 
rocky  ravine  of  the  Garbe  a  little  farther  ^  and  ascend  to  the  left  by  j 
winding  road  to  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  Faheon  (Inn,  poor),  the  highes'  . 
point  of  which  affords  an  admirable  view.  Near  this  point  is  the  GroU  \ 
des  Chauves- Souris y  which  contains  beautiful  stalactites. 

Farther  up  the  valley  of  St.  Andr^,  7  M.  from  Nice,  lies  La  Tourett;  \ 
(Ital.  TorreUa)y  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  fortified  villages  of  th*  ' 
district.  It  contains  a  picturesque  ruin,  which  commands  a  very  strikinj 
survey  of  the  sterile  mountain  scene,  Mont  Chauve ,  Aspremont,  am 
Chateauneuf,  perched  on  a  barren  ridge  of  rock,  with  Montalban  and  thi  = 
sea  to  the  S. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Torretta  is  the  village  of  Chateauneuf  j 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  by  the  in  - 
habitants  of  Nice  as  a  refuge  from  Turkish  invaders,  but  is  now  almos  1 
deserted  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  This  is  another  splendid  point  0  •: 
view.  Adjacent  are  two  fine  stalactite  grottoes. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Nice  by  the  valley,  we  may  proceed  farthe:  , 
to  the  W.  from  Falicon  (see  above),  and  take  a  shorter  but  less  attractiv.  < 
road,  which  turns  to  the  left  at  a  Chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  and  leads  to  Nic-  1 
via  Le  Ray  and  Si.  Maurice  (tramway  from  this  point,  see  p.  97).  Thi 
road  crosses  the  Canal  de  la  Visuhie^  an  aqueduct  20  M.  long,  formed  ti  ■ 
supply  Nice  with  water.  Near  the  point  of  intersection  is  Gairaut^  witl 
a  reservoir  and  a  picturesque  cascade.  —  From  the  above  -  mentione* 
Chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  a  path  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Mont  Chauv 
d'‘ Aspremont  or  Mont  Cau  (2780  ft.),  formerly  often  visited  for  the  sake  O’ 
the  view,  but  now  rendered  inaccessible  through  the  construction  of  a  fort 

To  the  W.  of  Nice  is  the  (IV2  hr.)  Vallon  Obscur,  a  ravine  abou 
500  yds.  long,  reached  via  St.  BartMlemy  (tramway  to  this  point).  Par 
of  the  ravine  is  accessible  to  pedestrians  only.  —  Another  pleasant  wall 
may  be  taken  in  the  valley  of  the  Hagnan  (p.  99),  in  which  a  roai 
ascends  to  (2  M.)  the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  About  V2  farther  up  i 
the  romantic  ravine  of  the  Puits  aux  Etoiles. 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Var  (p.  103),  eithe 
by  carriage  and  pair  (there  and  back  20-25  fr.)  or  by  using  the  tramway 
to  Californie  (p.  97),  which  is  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Var  (p.  103)  am 
11/2  M.  from  the  pretty  Jardin  d'' Acclimataiion  (Restaurant)  and  the  Race 
course  {Champ  de  Courses).^  situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  railway. 

To  the  E.  of  Nice  stretches  a  chain  of  heights,  easily  accessible.  Th 
nearest  to  the  sea  is  Montboron  (950  ft.  ^  D/2  hr.),  the  fortified  promontor 
separating  Nice  from  Villefranche.  On  its  slope  runs  the  beautiful  roat 
(the  first  part  named  Boul.  Carnot^  PI.  H,  4)  to  (3M.)  Villefranche  (p.  05' 
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Jinn,  and  carr.,  see  p.  97;  boat  10  fr.),  with  the  conspicuous  Villa  Smithy 
i  palatial  red  building  in  the  Oriental  style.  To  the  left  ascends  the 
Route  Forestiere  de  Montboron.  —  If  we  follow  the  Villefranche  road 
or  IV2  ^1‘  more,  a  road  on  the  right,  crossing  the  railway  by  a  stone 
jridge,  will  lead  us  to  (V4  M  )  Beaulieu  fp.  95).  Thence  to  St.  Jean,  see 
».  92  —  Montalban  (1085  ft.),  ascended  in  1/2  hr.  from  Montboron  by  the 
loute  Forestiere,  is  crowned  by  a  fort.  —  The  Vinaigrier  (1216  ft.),  so 
ailed,  it  is  said,  from  the  sour  wine  it  produce.s,  is  ascended  by  the  old 
oad  in  lV2hr.,  or  by  a  new  road  round  Mont  Gros  in  2*/2-3  hrs.  — On  the 
ffont  Gros  (1220  ft.),  3  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  Route  de  la  Corniche  (see  p.  92), 
s  a  fine  Observatory  (no  admi.ssion). 

From  Nice  to  Mentone  by  the  Route  de  la  Corniche.^  see  p.  92;  to  Cuneo 
md  Turin^  by  the  Col  di  Tenda.,  see  R.  10. 

The  charming  island  of  Corsica  may  also  be  visited  from  Nice  (see 
laedekcr's  Southern  France).  Stcnmboat  to  Ajaccio  once  weekly  in  13-14  hrs., 
0  Basiia  once  weekly  in  11-12  hrs. 

From  Nice  to  St.  Martin-V^subie,  36V2  M.,  diligence  every  night,  in 
I'/i  hrs.,  besides  halts  (7,  6,  5  fr.).  —  The  rond  leads  to  the  N.  via  St. 
\ndr4  (p.  102),  and  traverse.^  an  uninteresting  valley.  —  13V2  M.  Levens 
Hot.  National),  an  ancient  village,  on  a  height  above  the  Visuhie.,  which 
oins  the  Var  1V2  M.  farther  down,  immediately  below  the  de 

'Echaudans  a  gorge  3V2  M.  long,  between  precipitous  rocks  1300  ft.  in 
icight.  —  We  now  ascend  the  picturesque  Valley  of  the  Visuhie.,  via  (18  M.) 
)tt»’onw3,  Uielle  (2625  ft.),  and  St.  Jean-de-la-Rivilre whence  the  Brech 
5260  ft.;  view)  may  be  ascended  in  4  hrs.  via  the  Col  du  Qinesii. —  25  M. 
>e  Suchet.  —  28  M.  Lantosque  (Hot.  des  Etrangers).  [An  excursion  may 
e  made  hence  to  La  Bollne  and  Belvedh'e  (2800  ft. ;  Hotel  Franco),  whence 
he  Mont  Clapier  (9100  ft.),  one  of  the  finest  points  of  view  in  the  Maritime 
kips,  may  be  ascended  in  8V2  hrs.  (comp.  p.  51).]  —  Beyond  (BH/i  M.) 
loqitehUlihre  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  (7  5l.)  Berthemont  (3280  ft. ;  Hotels), 
summer  station  with  a  sulphureous  spring.  Farther  on,  also  on  the  left, 
<  Fenanson,  a  little  town  in  a  picturesque  situation.  —  36V2  M.  St.  Martin- 
fesubie  or  St.  Martin- Lantosque  (3116  ft.;  Hdtel  des  Alpes;  Hdt.  de  Paris., 
tc.;  Eng.  Ch.  Service).,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  forming  the 
^dsubie.  a  place  growing  in  favour  as  a  summer-resort  from  Nice.  Many 
Qteresting  excursions  and  ascents  may  be  made  hence:  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
'ascade  du  Borrion  (115  ft.  in  height),  formed  by  the  stream  which  de- 
cends  on  the  N. ;  to  the  Madone  de  Fenestre  (3600  ft.),  a  pilgrim  resort, 
V2  hrs.  to  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  frontier,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
f  mountains  comprising  the  Caval,  Neiglier,  Ponset,  Colomb,  and  Gdlas; 
3  the  (2  hrs  )  Combe  de  SaUze.,  to  the  left  of  the  Borrdon  valley ;  to  the 
'He  de  Piagu  (7685  ft.)  and  the  Tete  de  la  Palu  (6990  ft.),  to  the  left  and 
ight  of  the  route  to  the  Madone  (2V2  hrs.  each) ;  to  the  (81/2  hrs.)  Sirol 
3610ft.),  on  the  S.W,,  beyond  Venanson  (see  above);  etc.  For  details, 
ee  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 

From  Nice  to  Puget-Th£niers  ,  36V2  M.,  railway  in  374  hrs.  (fares 
fr.  95,  3  fr.  65  c.).  —  This  line  (Ligne  dv,  Sud)  ascends  the  Valley  of  the 
'ar  and  is  of  interest  for  the  difficulties  overcome  in  its  construction, 
’or  a  description  of  it,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France.  —  3672  M.  Puget- 
'heniers  (Laugery ;  Croix  de  Malte)^  with  15<0  inbab, ,  on  the  Var,  is  of 
ittle  interest  to  the  tourist. 


Continuation  of  the  Rail^\’At  from  Nice  to  Cannes.  —  The 
rst  station  beyond  Nice  is  (25V2  the  Nice  Race- 

ourse  (p.  98)  lies  to  the  left  and  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  (adm. 
5  c.)  to  the  right.  We  then  cross  the  Far,  an  impetuous  torrent 
^hich  formed  the  frontier  of  France  before  the  annexation  of  Nice 
fi  1860.  —  21  M.  SL  Laurent  du  Var.  —  29  M.  Cagnes;  the  little 
own,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Grimaldi  (p.  94),  lies  on  a  hill  to 
he  right. 
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34  M,  Antibes  {Hotel  dea  Aigles-d'Or,  Rue  Thuret),  a  finely  sit¬ 
uated  and  fortified  town  of  7000  inhab.,  and  a  small  seaport.  It  is 
the  ancient  Antipolia ,  a  colony  of  the  Massilians,  founded  to  resist 
the  Ligurian  invasions.  From  this  point  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
as  far  as  Nice,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  snow-clad  except 
in  summer.  The  harbour  is  protected  on  the  exposed  side  by  a  break¬ 
water,  1540  ft.  in  length,  by  Vauban. 

The  Cap  d’Antibes  or  de  la  Garovpe  is  a  peninsula  about  2'/^  lonj:, 
with  Inxuriant  vegetation.  La  Oaroupe  (245  ft.),  with  a  pilgrimage-chapel 
and  a  lighthouse,  may  be  ascended  in  hr.  from  Antibes.  In  this  di¬ 
rection  is  the  Villa  Thuret,  with  a  garden  in  connection  with  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  in  Paris,  open  on  Tuesdays.  Near  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
about  2‘/2  M.  from  Antibes,  are  several  villas,  one  with  the  curious  tomb 
of  James  Close,  an  Englishman.  Another  is  the  Hotel  du  Cap ,  to  which 
the  nearest  station  is  Juan-les-Pins  (see  below). 

35  M.  Juan-lea-Pina.  —  37  M.  Golfe-Juan-Vallauria,  on  the 
Golfe  Juan,  where  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba  in  1815. 

41  M.  Cannes,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 


18.  From  Genoa  to  Fisa.  Eiviera  di  Levante. 

IO2V2  M.  Railway  in  4-7  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  5,  8  fr.  40  c. ;  ex¬ 
press  20  fr.  50,  14  fr.  35  c.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Stazione  Piazzo 
Principe  (local  trains  to  Chiavari  also  from  the  Stazione  Piazza  Brignole, 
comp,  the  time-tables).  Tickets  to  Nervi  by  the  fast  express  are  issued 
only  as  extensions  of  tickets  to  Genoa,  on  application  being  made  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  traveller’s  arrival  in  Genoa.  —  Finest  views  on  the  sidf  , 
of  the  train  opposite  (o  that  on  which  passengers  enter  at  Genoa.  Traveller!  I 
by  the  night-express,  of  course,  miss  all  the  scenery.  Between  Nervi  and 
Spezia,  however,  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  the  numerous  tunnels  | 
Observe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage-window.  —  If  timf  1 
permit  the  traveller  should  drive  from  Itecco  to  Chiavari  (with  ascent  0:  ( 
the  Monte  di  Portofino,  p.  1(J6)  and  from  Sestri  to  Spezia.  Carriage  and  paii 
from  Genoa  to  Spezia  (or  vice  versa),  about  120  fr.  A  bargain  should  bi  .1 
made  with  the  driver  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  hotel  portier  I 

Genoa,  p.  64.  The  train  backs  out  of  the  Stazione  Piazza  Prin-  j 
cipe,  and  then  starts  in  the  opposite  (E.)  direction,  passing  througl  i 
a  long  tunnel  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  (4-5  min.). 

2  M.  Stazione  Piazza  Brignole.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  viev 
of  the  fortress-crowned  heights  around  Genoa  (comp.  p.  67). 

On  the  *Riviera  di  Levante,  or  coast  to  the  E.  of  Genoa,  th( 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (p.  80) 
but  the  scenery  is  almost  more  striking.  The  line  is  carried  througl  ■ 
numerous  cuttings  and  more  than  eighty  tunnels,  some  very  long 
The  villages  present  a  town-like  appearance ,  with  their  narrov 
streets  and  lofty  houses,  closely  built  on  the  narrow  sea-board  or  ii 
confined  valleys,  and  mostly  painted  externally  as  at  Genoa. 

The  train  crosses  the  insignificant  Biaagno,  and  passes  unde 
S.  Francesco  d’Albaro  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  4  M.  Sturla.  To  thi 
right  the  Mediterranean ;  to  the  left  the  olive-clad  slopes  of  thi 
Apennines ,  sprinkled  with  country-houses.  5  M.  Quarto.  6  M 
Quinto  (Alb.  Quinto,  with  garden  and  sea-view),  with  numerou 
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villas,  dense  lemon  plantations,  and  several  fine  palm-trees.  In  the 
foreground  rises  the  promontory  of  Portofino.  Three  tunnels. 

7*/2  M.  Nervi.  —  Hotels.  “Eden  Hotel  (proprietor  Fanconi),  in  a 
palatial  style,  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  with  garden  .stretching  to  the 
sea,  R.  3-8,  L.  */< ,  A.  3/4,  b.  I'/si  ddj.  S'/s,  H.  4>/2»  pens.  8-15  (L.  extra), 
hath  3,  omn.  I'/sfr. ;  “Gr.  Hot. -Pens.  Anglaise,  in  the  main  street,  ad¬ 
joining  the  park  of  the  proprietor,  the  llarchese  Gropallo,  R.  3-6,  L.  1, 
A.  1,  B.  I'/S)  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-15  fr. ;  Hot.-Pkns.  Victoria,  near  the 
station  and  the  sea,  with  shady  garden,  R.  2-5,  L.  '/s,  A.  2/4,  B.  l>/i,  de'j.  2V2, 
D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.  These  three  have  lifts  and  are  closed  in  summer.  — 
“Hot.  Nervi,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  I'/ii  21/2,  H.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  Alb.- 
Pens.  Svizzera,  with  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3,  B.  1,  ddj.  Vji,  D. 
pens.  B'/z-T'/z  fr.,  these  two  at  the  corner  of  the  main  street  and  the  street 
.Reading  to  the  station;  “Hot.-Pens.  Bellevde,  in  a  picturesque  situation 
I  on  the  road  to  S.  llario,  R.  2Vz-3V2i  L  Vzi  B.  I'Ai  ddj.  2’/2,  D.  3>/2,  pens. 
‘B'/z-Sfr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Beaorivage,  on  the  way  to  C'apolungo,  pens.  T-9  fr. 

Pensions.  Bonera- Palazzo  Qnecco.,  with  large  garden,  in  the  W.  of  the 
lUown;  Villa  Sanitas,  next  the  Villa  Gropallo,  7-10  fr. ;  Lindenberg,  near 
the  Municipio,  with  garden,  7-8  fr. ;  Villa  Rotengarlen ;  Villino  Piccolo  Eden. 

\  —  Furnished  Apartments  (800-15(X)  fr.  for  the  season)  and  villas  (2500-4000  fr.) 
jare  scarce.  A  doctor  should  be  consulted  as  to  situation. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Freeh -Trinius,  Dr.  Ortenau,  Dr.  Schetelig.  Dr.  Laudien, 
iDr.  Weissenberg,  all  of  whom  receive  boarders.  —  Private  Hospital  (12-14 
patients;  pens.  13-18  fr.  daily),  under  Dr.  Frech-Trinius ,  in  the  Villa 
Quisisana,  in  the  garden  of  the  Eden  Hotel.  —  Chemists:  one  at  the 
post-office;  another  opposite  the  Palazzo  Gropolla.  —  Telegraph  Office 
opposite  the  post-office.  —  English  Church  Service  at  the  Eden  Hotel.  — 
Visitors'  Tar,  1  fr.  per  week.  —  Omnibus  from  Nervi  to  Genoa  40  c. 

Climate,  etc.  Nervi,  the  most  important  winter-station  on  the  E. 
Riviera,  is  backed  on  the  N.  by  Monte  Oiiigo,  and  is  sheltered  on  the 
N.W.  by  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Fascia  and  on  the  W.  by  the  promontory  of 
Portofino,  while  it  lies  fully  exposed  to  the  S.E.  wind.  Its  mean  winter 
temperature  (52°  Fahr.)  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  W.  Riviera, 
but  the  rainfall  at  Nervi  is  more  copious  and  the  periods  of  dry  weather 
less  prolonged.  A  feature  of  the  place  is  the  dust-free  and  sunny  pro¬ 
menade,  which  runs  along  the  shore  above  the  rocky  beach,  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  lofty  wall  on  the  landward  side.  Plea.santly  placed  benches 
on  the  promenade  and  in  the  adjoining  gardens  aftbrd  resting-places  for 
patients  who  wish  to  be  much  in  the  open  air  without  taking  active 
exercise.  The  choice  of  longer  walks  in  the  vicinity  is  limited. 

Nervi,  a  small  town  with  2900  inhab.,  surrounded  with  groves 
)f  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons,  is  much  frequented  in  winter  by 
English  and  Germans,  as  a  health  resort,  and  like  Quinto  and 
Sturla,  by  Italians  in  summer  for  the  sea-bathing,  but  the  beach  is 
rocky.  Among  the  villas  the  finest  are  Villa  Oropallo  (beautiful 
park,  not  always  open;  entrance  by  No.  55  in  the  main  street;  fee), 
Villa  Serra,  and  Villa  Croce  (to  the  W.,  with  superb  grounds),  all 
noteworthy  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Coast  Promenade,  another  charming 
jvalk  may  be  taken  by  the  picture.sque  road,  which,  beginning  opposite 
he  Villa  Gropallo  in  the  main  .street,  ascends  in  curves  to  C/t  hr.)  the 
■hurch  of  R.  Jlario,  halfway  up  the  Monte  Giugo  (1594  ft  ).  On  the  way, 
:ind  from  beside  the  church,  we  obtain  admirable  views  as  far  as  Porto- 
Ino  on  the  E,,  and  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  and  the  Ligurian  Alps  on 
■  he  W.  The  footpath  (short-cut)  may  be  chosen  for  the  descent. 

The  numerous  tunnels  that  now  follow  sadly  Interfere  with  the 
Jnjoyment  of  the  view.  —  9  M.  Bogliaaco;  91/2  M.  Pieve  di  Sori; 
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IOY2  M.  Sort,  beautifully  situated,  with  a  noble  survey  of  sea  and 
valley  from  the  viaduct  which  passes  high  above  the  town  and  ri¬ 
vulet.  —  13  M.  Recco. 

From  Recco  to  Ruta,  2^/2  M. ;  omnibns  and  carriages  (3  fr.)  at  the 
station.  Ruta  (Italia,  ddj.  272,  D.  3,  pens.  6  fr.,  well  spoken  of^  Piccolo 
Hotel,  clean  inn,  outside  the  town,  on  the  road  to  S.  Margherita),  grandly 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the  high-road  (see  below),  is  the  best  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  ’^Monte  di  Portoflno  (2010  ft.  \  guide  not  neces¬ 
sary).  A  good  footpath,  commanding  fine  views  of  both  the  Rivieras, 
ascends  in  V2  lo  llis  lop  of  ridge,  3/4  hr.  from  the  summit,  with 
the  Telegrafo  or  signal-station  (no  inn,  provisions  should  be  taken),  which 
affords  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  as  far  as  Spezia 
(Corsica  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  S.).  —  The  descent  to  (IV2  hr.) 
S.  Margherita  or  Portojino  (see  below)  is  very  interesting,  though  fatigning. , 
From  the  descent  to  Portofino,  a  footpath  (guide  desirable)  leads  to  the 
right,  20  min.  below  the  summit,  to  (V2  hr.)  S.  Fruttuoso  (Trattoria,  un-l 
pretending),  prettily  situated  between  steep  rocks  on  a  bay  at  the  S.  sidei 
of  the  promontory.  The  church  contains  tombs  (13-14th  cent.)  of  the  Dorial 
family.  A  very  rough  path  leads  along  the  beach  to  Portofino,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  either  to  take  a  boat  (2  fr.)  or  to  return  to  the  path  mentioned  above. 

141/2  M.  Camogli,  on  the  coast,  to  the  right,  whence  another 
ascent  to  the  promontory  of  Portofino  (3  hrs.)  begins.  Beyond  the 
long  Tunnel  of  Ruta,  penetrating  Capo  S,  Margherita,  the  train 
reaches  the  fertile  plain  of  Rapallo,  with  its  numerous  villas. 

171/2  M.  S.  Margherita  Ligure  ( Grand  Hotel,  closed  at  present 
Hotel  Bellevue,  R.  3,  B,  I1/2,  B.  41/2,  pens,  inch  wine  8  fr.  j  Pens 
Sturm;  Trait,  Colombo;  Tratt.  degli  Amici),  a  town  of  SGOOinhah.l 
situated  on  the  coast,  to  the  right,  below  the  railway,  is  frequentecl 
as  a  winter-resort  and  for  sea-hathing.  In  the  Piazza  Magenta  iil 
a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Columbus  (ASdT),  by  the  Caffe  Ligure  ir 
a  statue  of  Mazzini,  at  the  harbour  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Victor  Emj' 
manue^//.,  and  in  the  Via  Principe  Fed.  Guglielmo  is  a  marble  statU'i 
of  Cavour.  Many  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  laoe-making,  while  th[ 
men  go  in  May  as  coral-fishers  to  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  N.  AfricEf, 

On  the  fine  road  to  Rapallo  (see  below),  V2  off,  is  Marchese  Spinolaij 
Villa  Pagana,  with  a  beautiful  garden.  —  The  Monte  di  Portofino  (see  abovefl 
may  be  ascended  from  S.  Margherita  in  2  hrs.  —  The  ’^Excursion  to  Port(.|| 
FI  NO  (boat  3-4  fr. ;  omnibus  six  times  daily,  25  c.)  is  attractive.  A  gooH 
road  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  shore,  with  views  of  the  coast  as  far  as  thO 
hills  of  Spezia,  to  the  (V2  br.)  suppressed  monastery  of  Cervara,  wherifl 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Francis  I.  of  France,  when  detained  here  ijS 
contrary  winds  on  his  way  to  Madrid  as  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  wall 
once  confined.  Thence  the  road,  passing  the  picturesque  0/ I 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name  on  a  little  bay,  leads  ■ 
(3/4  hr.)  Portofino  (Piccolo  Hotel,  pens.  incl.  wine  6  fr.  •,  Alb,  Delfino,  boi  i 
unpretending;  Osteria  della  Stella),  a  small  seaport  ensconced  beneath  : 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  promontory,  with  two  old  castles,  now  the  proper)} 
of  Mr.  Brown;  the  one  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  (V2h 
from  Portofino)  commands  a  splendid  proy)ect.  —  This  excursion  may  1 
pleasantly  prolonged  by  taking  a  boat  (5-6  fr.)  to  (IV4  hr.)  S.  Fruttud^  ; 
(church,  see  above)  and  on  to  (^4  hr.)  tbe  Pitnta  della  Chiappa,  the  S.V/  \ 
extremity  of  the  promontory;  thence  on  foot  to  S,  Rocco  (V2  hr.)  ai  1 
Camogli  (72  hr. ;  see  above).  j 

18^2  Rapallo.  —  Hotels.  Grand  Hotel  de  l’Edrope,  with  sm; 
garden  and  sea- view,  R.  from  2,  L.  A.  ^/2,  B.  I72,  dej.  3,  B.  472,  peij 
8-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Alb.  &  Pens.  Rapallo  &  della  Posta,  with  sea  vief 
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R.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2-3,  B.  l*/2i  2>/2,  D.  S'/z,  pens.  6-9  fr.,  opposite  the 

Europe;  Alb.  Rosa  Bianca,  on  the  sea,  pens.  G  fr.,  with  good  trattoria; 
Alb.  Mont' Allegko,  unpretending,  well  spoken  of.  —  Physician,  Dr.  Bruck. 
—  Lace  at  Gaet.  "Vassallo’s.  —  Omnibus  to  S.  Margherita.  —  Engl.  Church 
Service  at  the  Hot.  Rapallo. 

Climate.  Rapallo  is  surrounded  on  the  H.  by  a  semicircle  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  unite  with  the  promontory  of  Portofino  on  the  W.,  to  form  a 
I  tolerable  shelter  against  the  wind.  Rapallo  is  cooler,  moister,  and  rainier 
than  Nervi,  but  far  excels  it  in  the  number  of  its  attractive  walks. 

Rapallo,  a  small  seaport  with  2900  inhab.,  who  make  lace  and 
do  a  brisk  trade  in  olive-oil,  has  recently  become  a  frequented  winter- 
resort,  owing  to  its  agreeable  climate  and  beautiful  situation. 

Excursions.  By  boat  (I'/a  hr. ;  3-4  fr.)  or  by  road  (6  M.)  via  S.  Michele 
and  S.  Margherita  to  Portofino  (p.  106).  —  Via  Ruta  to  (2Vz  hrs.)  Recco, 
p.  106.  —  To  the  valley  of  5.  Anna,  '/r  hr.  to  the  N.W.  —  To  the  N.E.  is 
the  pilgrimage-church  of  "Madonna  di  Montallegro  (2015  ft.;  Inn,  R.  2-3, 
pens.  5-6  fr.),  reached  hy  one  of  several  routes  in  2*/2  hrs.  (guide  unneces¬ 
sary),  which  commands  a  superb  view  to  the  N.  and  S.  A  path  at  the 
back  of  the  hospice  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  view  is  still 
more  extensive. 

The  district  between  Rapallo  and  Chiavari  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Italy,  and  should  if  possible  be  traversed  by  car¬ 
riage  (one-horse  8,  two-horse  12  fr.,  in  about  2  hrs.).  —  The  next 
station  after  Rapallo  is  (211/2  M.)  Zoagli,  a  prettily  situated  little 
place,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Conte  Canevoro,  founder  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  an  interesting  churchyard.  The  manufacture  of  satin  is  a 
bouse-industry  here. 

241/2M.  Chiavari /Fenice ;  Trattoria  4'  del  Negrino),  a  town 
«rith7700  inhab.,  near  the  mouth  of  the Lavagna,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  recede  in  a  wide  semicircle,  manufactures  lace,  light  chairs 
[sedie  di  Chiavari),  and  silk,  and  builds  ships.  It  contains  a  hand- 
lome  new  Town  Hall  and  statues  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  hy  Ri- 
ralta.  Pretty  gardens  beside  the  station. 

Chiavari  is  the  .starting-point  for  the  a.scent  of  the  Monte  Fenna 
6690  ft.;  9-10  hrs.).  The  route  leads  via  Rorronasca  (carriage-road ;  omni- 
lus  80  c.)  and  Sopra  la  Croce  (Locanda  Pittaluga),  whence  a  steep  foot- 
lath  ascends  to  the  summit  (fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea). 

251/2  M.  Lavagna,  a  ship-building  place,  ancestral  seat  of  the 
lounts  Fieschi,  and  birthplace  of  Sinibaldo  de’  Fieschi,  professor  of 
aw  at  Bologna,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1243-54).  —  27  M. 
lavi.  Then  a  long  tunnel. 

281/2  M.  Sestri  Levante  Grand  HotelJensch,  new,  pens.  7-10  fr.; 
'dot.  de  V Europe,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Hot.  Victoria;  Pens.  Suisse,  5  fr.),  a  town 
vith  2500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bay  and  shut  in  by  a 
•romontory,  has  of  late  been  visited  as  a  health-resort  (physician, 
5r.  Sarnow). 

The  High  Road  from  Sestri  to  Spezia,  far  superior  to  the  railway  in 
oint  of  scenery  (carriage  and  pair  about  45  fr. ;  about  13  hrs.’  walk),  turns 
iland  and  after  1/2  hr.  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  old  road  to  Parma 
i.a  Casarza,  Varese  lAgure,  and  Borgotaro  (p.  310).  It  then  winds  up  the 
lantily  wooded  mountains,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Sestri.  Below, 

)  the  left,  is  Casarza;  and  farther  on,  Moneglia  (p.  108)  is  seen  on  the 
sast  (to  the  right).  Then  a  gradual  ascent  through  a  bleak  district  to  the 
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Osteria  Baracca  (2235  ft.) ,  whence  we  descend  into  a  pleasant  valley  in 
which  lies  the  village  of  Garrodano.  After  a  slight  ascent  we  next  descend 
by  Pogliasca  to  BorghtUo  (Cafe  Conti,  clean,  with  rooms)  and  the  valley 
of  the  impetuous  Vara,  an  affluent  of  the  Magra.  The  road  skirts  the 
broad,  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  and  then  enters  a  wooded  tract  to  the 
right.  Beyond  Baracca  the  sea  is  not  visible  until  the  last  height  before 
Spezia  is  attained  at  La  Face  (p.  109),  whence  we  enjoy  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  hay  and  the  precipitous  Alpi  Apuane  (p.  109).  We  then 
descend  by  numerous  windings  to  Spezia,  which  we  enter  by  the  Porta 
Genovese. 

Beyond  Sestri  the  mountains  recede,  and  the  train  also  leaves 
the  coast  for  a  time.  Many  tunnels.  Several  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  the  rocky  coast  to  the  right.  311/2  M.  Eiva  Trigoso;  34'/2  M. 
Moneglia,  close  to  the  sea;  871/2  M.  Deiva,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
side-valley;  39  M.  Framura;  41  M.  Bonassola;  43  M.  Levanto 
(Alh.  Nazionale;  Alh.  Levanto ;  Stella  d’ltalia),  a  smalltown  of  1600 j 
inhah.,  with  old  fortifications,  a  small  Giardino  Puhhlico,  and  goodi 
sea-haths.  Again  a  succession  of  tunnels.  46  M.  Monterosso ;  48  M. 
Vernazza;  50  M.  Corniglia;  5I1/4M.  Manarola;  52  M.  Riomaggiore. 
Before  reaching  Spezia  four  more  tunnels,  the  last  very  long (7  min.}, 

561/2  M.  Spezia.  —  Hotels.  "CitocE  ni  Malta,  facing  the  sea,  E.  3-10. 
A.  1,  L.  3/4,  B.  I'/c,  ddj.  inch  wine  3,  D.  inch  wine  5,  omn.l,  pens.  8-12 fr.  ii 
Italia,  with  •Restaurant,  and  sea-view,  R..,  L.,  &  A.  BVz,  omn.  fr.  —  Alb 
Roma,  with  sea-view,  R.  1-Vh,  L.  '/z.  .A.  Vs,  B.  1,  ddj.  2,  D.  3'/2,  pens.  6-7 fr. 
tolerable;  Gkan  Bketagna,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2,  ddj.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  7  fr. 

mainly  commercial,  with  a  good  trattoria  frequented  by  Italian  naval  officers 
Alb.  Continentale,  at  the  station ;  Posta,  Corso  Cavour. 

Cafe.  Cafi  del  Corso,  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 

Baths.  Warm  baths  at  the  two  first-named  hotels  and  next  door  ti 
the  Hotel  Italia.  —  Sea-balhs  at  the  Stdbilimento  Selene,  on  the  N.  side  0 
the  gulf,  and  at  S.  Terenzo  (p.  109). 

Post  Office,  Corso  Cavour  (8-12  and  2-6).  —  Telegraph  Office,  Via  d; 
Passano.  —  Chemists.  Fossati,  Via  del  Prione ;  International  Pharmacy  (Eng 
lish  and  German  prescriptions),  Via  Chiodo  6. 

Theatre.  Polileama  Duca  di  Genova,  daily.  —  Music  on  Sun.  and  Thurs 
in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  80  c.,  at  night  1  fr. ;  with  two  horses  1  and  I'/i  ft 
Circular  drive  via  La  Face  and  Sarbia,  with  one  horse  7,  two  horses  10  fr. 
to  Porto  Venere,  8  and  12  fr. ;  to  S.  Terenzio  and  Lerici,  10  and  14  fr. 
carr.  and  pair  to  the  top  of  fheilonledi  CastellanalO,  to  Sestri  Levante  bl 
to  Genoa  120  fr.  (carriages  at  L.  Cecchi's,  Via  Fazio,  etc.).  —  Omnibus  t 
or  from  the  station  20  c.,  at  night  30  c. ;  also  to  Porto  Venere. 

Boat  with  one  rower,  l*/2  fr.  the  first  hr.,  1  fr.  each  additional  hr. 
for  2pers.  2  fr.  and  1  fr.  20  c.  each  additional  hr.;  3pers.  2'/2  fr.  and  1  f 
40  c. ;  4  pers.  3  fr.  and  1  fr.  60  c. ;  5  pers.  St/2  and  2  fr. ;  to  the  Stabilimen 
Selene  30  c.  (or  50,  60,  70,  and  80  c.);  to  Le  Orazie  I'/z  fr.  (or  1  fr.  80,  2  fi 
2  fr.  30,  2  fr.  50  c.) ;  to  S.  Terenzo  2  fr.  (or  2  fr.  40,  2  fr.  80,  3  fr.  20,  3  fr.  80  c. 
to  Porto  Venere  or  to  Lerici,  1  pers.  2'/2fr.,  to  Palmaria  3  fr.  (each  3, 
ditional  pers.  1/2  fr.  more). 

Steamboats.  Via  Le  Grazie  to  Porto  Venere,  thrice  daily  in  II/2  hi 
fare  30  c.  (not  recommended  for  ladies);  to  S.  Terenzo  and  Lerici,  hour 
in  summer,  in  '/z'V'*  lu"-!  f®ve  30  c.,  there  and  hack  50  c.,  at  other  seaso] 
thrice  daily,  return-fare  60  c.  (starting  near  the  Hot.  Croce  di  Malta). 

English  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel  Croce  di  Malta.  —  English  VioJ' 
Consol:  M.  C.  Gurney,  Esq. 

N.B.  Visitors  must  not  approach  within  300  yds.  of  the  forts. 

Sgtzia,  a  town  witk  45,500  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  t'J 
Qolfo  della  Spezia,  at  the  foot  of  beautiful  hills  fringed  by  pictoi. 
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esque  villages  and  crowned  with  forts.  The  climate  is  very  mild, 
resembling  that  of  Pisa  (p.  362),  so  that  Spezia  is  frequented  as  a 
winter-residence  hy  the  English  and  for  sea-bathing  in  summer  by 
the  Italians.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  Via  Mazziui,  on  the 
coast,  the  neighbouring  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  is  the 
attractive  Oiardino  Pubblico,  and  the  Via  Ghiodo.  The  harbour, 
one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  convenient  in  Europe,  an¬ 
ciently  praised  by  Ennius  as  the  Lunai  Portus,  was  surveyed  by  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  as  a  war  harbour,  and  since  1861  has  been  the  chief  war 
harbour  of  Italy.  The  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  protected  not  only  by 
several  hill-forts,  but  also  by  the  Biga  Suhacquea,  an  embankment 
nearly  2  M.  long,  constructed  in  1874.  Beside  the  latter,  on  the 
shore,  are  the  two  forts  of  S.  Maria  (W.)  and  S.  Teresa  (E.).  The 
Royal  Dockyard  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town,  constructed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Ghiodo  (d.  1870),  whose  statue  rises  at  the  entrance,  is  a  large 
establishment,  150  acres  in  extent  (no  admission).  The  marine  ar¬ 
tillery  magazines  in  the  bay  of  S.  Vito  cover  an  area  of  100  acres. 
Spezia  is  also  a  trading  and  manufacturing  place  of  some  import¬ 
ance;  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  harbour,  to  the  E.  of  the 
town,  was  begun  in  1890. 

Excursions.  An  admirable  survey  of  the  town  and  harbour  is  afforded 
by  the  Giro  della  Face  (carr. ,  see  p.  108;  2  hrs.’  walk),  a  circular  route 
leading  to  the  hill  of  La  Face  (790  ft.),  on  the  road  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  107) 
and  returning  via  Serbia  on  the  ridge  to  the  N.W.  of  Spezia.  —  To  the 
S.  of  La  Foce,  reached  hy  a  good  road,  is  the  Monle  Parodi  (2200ft.), 
commanding  fine  views.  —  A  charming  'Excursion  may  be  made  to  Porto 
Venere,  either  hy  steamer  (p.  108)  or  via  the  high-road  (7  51.),  constructed 
hy  Napoleon  in  1808-12  (carr.  and  omnibus,  see  p.  108),  which  describes  a 
wide  curve  round  the  hay  of  S.  Vito,  with  the  arsenal,  and  then  skirts  the 
S.  shore  of  the  gulf,  via  Marola.  Fezzano.  Panigaglia,  and  Le  Orazie  (steam¬ 
boat  station,  p.  108).  Porto  Venere  (Risloraiite  del  Oenio,  mediocre),  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Portus  Veneris,  with  the  remains  of  fortifications  built 
by  the  Genoese  in  1113,  is  celebrated,  like  the  fortified  island  of  Palmaria 
(613  ft.)  Immediately  opposite,  for  a  yellow-veined  black  marble,  known 
as  ‘Portoro’.  Charming  prospect  from  the  ruined  church  of  S.  Pietro,  ris¬ 
ing  high  above  the  sea,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Venus.  Between  two  rocks  beneath  the  church  is  the  Orotla  Arpaja,  or 
‘Byron’s  Grotto’  (inscription),  where  the  poet  is  said  to  have  written  much 
of  his  ‘Corsair’.  —  The  ascent  of  the  fortified  Monte  di  Castellana  (1670  ft.) 
is  made  from  Le  Orazie  (see  above)  in  2  hrs.  by  means  of  a  picturesque  wind¬ 
ing  road  (carriages  require  a  permesso  from  the  Direzione  Territoriale  del 
Genio  in  Spezia).  Fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Rivieras  from  the  top  and 
during  the  ascent.  —  Several  pleasant  excursions  may  also  he  made  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  gulf  by  steamer  (p.  108)  or  by  carriage,  the  best  being 
to  S.  Tereoizo  (sea-baths,  p.  108),  where  Shelley  passed  his  last  days,  and 
Lerici  (Tratt.  di  Venezia),  both  on  the  Bay  of  Lerici.  A  little  to  the  E.  of 
S.  Terenzo,  on  the  road  to  Lerici,  is  the  Casa  Maccarani,  formerly  the 
Casa  Magni,  where  Lord  Byron  lived  in  1822.  Lerici,  with  a  small  harbour 
and  an  old  castle,  was  the  capital  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  the  Sliddle  Ages. 
A  road  leads  from  Lerici  to  (41/2  51.)  Sarzana  (p.  110). 

Railway  from  Spezia  to  Parma,  see  p.  310. 

Soon  after  quitting  Spezia  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  to  the  right,  and,  to  the  left,  of  the  jagged  marble  Alpi 
Apuane,  the  S.W.  chain  of  the  central  Apennines,  culminating  in 
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tlie  Monte  Pisanino  (6386  ft.).  — Beyond  several  tunnels  we  reach 
(61  M.)  Vezzano  Ligure  (p.  310),  whence  the  line  to  Parma  diverges 
to  the  N.  —  62'/2  M.  Areola,  with  a  conspicuous  campanile.  The 
train  passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  crosses  the  broad  Magra,  the  an¬ 
cient  boundary  between  Italy  and  Liguria.  ) 

6572  M.  Sarzana  (Alh.  di  Londra),  with  14,300  inhab.,  Rom. 
Sergiana ,  or  Luna  Nova ,  from  its  having  succeeded  the  ancient 
Luna,  with  the  picturesque  fortification  of  Sarzanello,  constructed 
by  Castruccio  Castracani  (p.  374),  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in 
1467  under  Lorenzo  Magniflco,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  Genoa,  and 
then  to  Sardinia.  Sarzana  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
(Tommaso  Parentucelli ,  1447-55).  The  handsome  Cathedral  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  begun  in  1355,  contains 
an  ancient  painted  cruciflix  from  Luni.  In  S.  Francesco  is  the  tomb 
of  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.  1328),  by  Giov.  di  Balduccio,  of  Pisa. 

The  environs  are  fertile.  Near  (70  M.)  Luni  are  the  ruins  of 
Luna.  This  ancient  Etruscan  town  fell  to  decay  under  the  Roman 
emperors;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  (1016) ; 
and  its  episcopal  see  was  transferred  to  Sarzana  in  1465.  The  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  circus  are  still  traceable.  From  Luna  the 
district  derives  its  name  of  La  Lunigiana.  —  Among  the  mountains 
to  the  left  the  quarries  of  white  marble  are  visible. 

72  M.  Avenza,  a  small  town  on  the  brook  of  that  name,  above 
which  rises  an  old  castle  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  of  1322,  with 
bold  round  towers  and  pinnacles,  was  once  the  frontier-town  of  the 
Duchy  of  Massa.  On  the  coast  to  the  right  is  a  small  harbour  for  the 
shipment  of  the  Carrara  marble. 

Branch  Railway  in  IG  min.  (fares  60,  40,  30  c.)  to  (3  M.)  — 

Carrara  (Alb.  della  Pasta,  well  spoken  of;  one-horse  carr.  to  Massa, 
3-4  fr.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  11,900  inhab.,  most  of  whom  gain 
their  livelihood  by  working  the  marble.  Some  of  the  studios  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  sculptors  are  interesting.  So  also  the  following  churches:  S.  Andrea. 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  interesting  facade  and  good 
sculptures ;  Madonna  delle  Qrazie,  with  sumptuous  decorations  in  marble 
The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arli  contains  works  by  sculptors  of  Carrara  am 
several  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti  (p.  Ill) 
e.g.  a  basrelief  of  Jupiter  with  Bacchus. 

A  visit  to  the  far-famed  quarries  (Gave)  requires  2-3  hrs.  at  leas 
(somewhat  fatiguing).  Guides  2-3  fr.,  but  their  services  are  not  indispens 
able.  Leaving  the  station ,  we  follow  the  plane-tree  avenue  to  the  right 
and  then ,  after  crossing  the  usually  scanty  stream  of  the  Carrione  by  i 
bridge  to  the  right,  proceed  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  th< 
principal  street  of  the  town,  passing  a  marble  statue  of  Garibaldi  (left) 
by  Nicoli  (1889),  and  the  theatre,  to  the  Piazza  Alberica,  which  is  adornei 
with  a  statue  of  the  Grand-Duchess  Maria  Beatrice,  over  life-size,  erecte: 
in  1861.  —  Thence  the  Via  Alberica  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  dell 
Accademia,  in  which  is  the  Academy  (see  above)  and  a  marble  statue  0 
Mazzini  by  Al.  Biggi  (1892).  —  We  follow  the  Via  S.  Maria  to  the  end  0 
the  town  and  ascend  the  valley  by  the  banks  of  the  Carrione.  At  (V4  M. 
a  group  of  houses  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  large  quarries  of  inferio| 
marble,  but  we  continue  to  follow  the  road,  passing  numerous  marble  cuttj 
ing  and  polishing  works.  At  the  entrance  to  the  (1  M.)  village  of  forano,  w! 
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turn  to  the  right  and  climb  the  steep  lanes  to  the  marble  railway  (see 
p.  Ill),  the  metals  of  which  we  follow  in  the  narrow  shadeless  npland  valley, 
passing  numerous  quarries,  to  (1  M.)  the  station  o{  Piazza.  We  may  push 
on  to  the  highest  station  (small  restaurant),  but  the  ascent  is  fatiguing, 
and  should  be  attempted  only  when  time  is  abundant.  About  400  quarries 
with  5000  workmen  are  at  present  in  operation.  The  working  hours  are 
from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  so  that  the  visit  should  be  begun  not  later 
than  midd.ay.  A  horn  is  blown  as  a  signal  when  the  rock  is  about  to  be 
blasted.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  carried  away  partly  by  means  of  ox- 
waggons,  partly  by  means  of  &  r&Wvz&y  (Ferrovia  Marmif era),  which  sends 
branches  into  several  of  the  lateral  valleys.  Visitors  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  ride  on  the  trains  (the  tunnels  are  very  cold).  The  quarries  of 
Monte  Crestola  and  M.  Sagro  yield  the  best  and  largest  blocks  of  the  finer 
marble  (marmo  ztatuai'io);  the  coarser  variety  is  known  as  marmo  ordi- 
nurio.  Pretty  quartz  crystals  are  offered  for  sale.  The  quarries  of  Fanti- 
scritti,  3  M.  from  Carrara,  were  worked  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

76'/2  M.  Massa  Oiappone;  omnibus  from  the  station  to 

the  town  and  to  Carrara),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  which  was  united  with  Modena  in  1829,  with  9000  inhab., 
is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  hills,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The 
handsome  rococo  Chdteau  (17th  cent.  ;  now  the  prefecture)  was  a 
summer-residence  of  Napoleon’s  sister  Elisa  Bacciocchi,  Duchess  of 
llassa-Carrara.  The  loftily  situated  CcwleWo  (now  a  prison)  commands 
h  splendid  view  (permesso  at  the  prefecture).  The  marble-quarries 
lival  those  of  Carrara. 

1  Country  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  picturesque  ruined 
;astle  of  Montignoso  occupies  an  abrupt  height  to  the  left.  — 80'/2  M- 
^erravezza ,  a  pleasant  summer-resort ,  with  marble-quarries,  lies 
1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station. 

Serravezza  is  the  starting-point  for  the  exploration  of  the  S.  portion 
f  the  Alpi  Apuune  (p.  109).  In  the  centre  of  the  mountain,*!,  on  the  S.W. 
lope  of  the  Monte  Pania  (GlOO  ft.),  lies  the  Albergo  Alpino  (22)6  ft  ),  which 
lay  be  reached  from  Serravezza  in  about  4'/2-5  hrs. ,  and  in  about  the 
ime  time  from  Bagni  di  Lucca  (p.  379)  or  from  the  station  of  Ponte  a 
lariano  (p.  379). 

83  M.  Fietrasanta  (Vnione;  EuropaJ,  a  small  town (4000  inhab.) 
'ith  ancient  walls,  beautifully  situated,  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
lOrenzo  de’Medici  in  1482.  The  church  of  S.  Martino  (II  Duomo), 
egun  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  additionsextending  down  to  the  16th 
ent. ,  contains  a  pulpit  and  sculptures  by  Stagio  Stagi.  Ancient 
)nt  and  bronzes  by  Donatello  in  the  Battistero.  Campanile  of  1380. 
.  Agostino,  an  unfinished  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains 
painting  by  Taddeo  Zacchia,  of  1519.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  pinnacled 
1  (own  Hall.  Near  Pietrasanta  are  quicksilver-mines. 

■[  89^2  M.  Viareggio.  —  Hotels.  ‘Hot.  de  Rdssie,  on  the  beach, 

J  ith  a  de'pendance,  E.  2>/z,  L.  Vi,  A.  s/i,  B-  I)  3^1  •  2,  D.  4,  pens.  9  fr. ; 
J  LB.  DI  Roma;  Hot.  dTtalie,  R.  3-6,  L.  '/s,  A.  s/i,  B.  */i,  dej.  inch  wine 
j /s,  D.  inch  wine  4,  pens.  0-7  fr.;  Corona  d'Italia  ;  Commebcio  ;  all 
Jiese  are  near  the  beach;  Hot.  Viareggio;  Miss  Haden’s  Pension,  Via 
I  go  Foscolo  62,  close  to  the  sea,  pens.  5-6  fr.  in  summer,  more  in  winter. 
I|r  Apartments  moderate. 

ir  Viareggio,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  (10,200  inhab.),  and  a  sea- 
'1  ithing  place  (Stabilimento  Nettuno ;  Balena),  has  lately  come  into 
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favour  as  a  winter-resort.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Pisa.  The 
celebrated  pine-wood  (Pineta),  which  forms  a  half-circle  round  the 
place  from  N.E.  to  S-W.,  shelters  it  from  the  wind. 

A  monument  to  Shelley  (p.  372),  by  XJrbano  Lucchesi,  was  erected 
in  the  Piazza  Paolina  in  1894. 

On  the  aide  of  the  pedestal,  encircled  by  intertwined  branches  of  oak 
and  oiive,  is  a  book  bearing  on  its  cover  the  word  ‘Prometeo’.  Above 
this  ia  the  following  inscription ;  —  ‘1894  to  P.  B.  Shelley,  heart  of  hearts, 
in  1822  drowned  in  this  sea,  consumed  by  fire  on  this  shore,  where  he 
meditated  the  addition  to  ‘Prometheus  Unbound’  of  a  posthumous  page  in 
which  every  generation  would  have  a  token  of  its  struggles ,  its  tears, 
and  its  redemption’. 

Walks  in  the  somewhat  neglected  grounds  of  the  Piazza  Azeglio 
on  the  shore ,  or  on  the  long  Molo ,  with  its  lighthouse  (view),.! 
The  S.  portion  of  the  Pineta,  which  extends  along  the  coast  foi 
3*/2  M'l  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Madrid  (d.  1893),  first  wife  ol 
Don  Carlos,  whose  fine  villa  is  about  3  M.  from  Viareggio.  In  thf 
smaller  and  inferior  part  of  the  wood  which  belongs  to  the  town  an^ 
the  ruins  of  a  hippodrome.  —  Longer  excursions  to  the  beautifully 
situated  Camajore  (2  hrs.),  and  to  the  Lake  of  Massaciuccoli,  neai 
Torre  del  Lago  (see  below). 

From  Viareggio  to  Lucca,  14  M.,  a  branch-railway  in  hr.  vii 
(5  M.)  Massarosa  and  (S'/s  M.)  Nozzano.  From  Uozzano  we  may  visit  th 
so-called  Bagni  di  Nerone,  a  beautifully  situated  Roman  ruin  on  the  roai 
from  Viareggio  to  Lucca,  not  far  from  the  above-mentioned  iaie  o/ jt/nssu 
ciuccoli.  From  Lucca  (p.  373)  to  Florence  via  Pistoja,  see  pp.  380-387 ;  t 
Bologna,  see  pp.  342,  341. 

The  line  enters  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Serchio.  92*/2M.  Ton 
del  Lago.  At  M.)  Migliarino  we  cross  the  Serchio. 

102’/2  M.  Pisa  (p.  361).  To  the  left,  before  the  station,  rise  th! 
cathedral,  baptistery,  and  campanile.  We  then  cross  the  Arno.  ; 


IV.  Lombardy 


19.  Milan . 115 

The  Certosa  di  Pavia . 138 

20.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecoo . 140 

a.  From  Milan  to  Como  via  Saronno . 140 

b.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  to  Lecco  via  Monza  .  .  .  141 

21.  From  Milan  to  Bellagio.  The  Brianza . 145 

22.  Lake  of  Como . 147 

From  Colico  to  Sondrio  and  Bormio . 153 

23.  From  Meiiaggio  on  the  Lake  of  Como  via  Lugano  to 

Luiiio  on  the  Lago  Maggiore . 155 

24.  From  Milan  to  Laveuo  and  Arona  . 157 

1.  From  Milan  to  Laveno . 157 

a.  Via  Saronno  and  Varese . 157 

From  Vare.se  to  Como  and  to  Porto  Ceresio  ....  159 

b.  Via  Gallarate . 159 

,  From  Gallarate  to  Varese . 160 

I  2.  From  Milan  to  Arona . 160 

25.  Lago  Maggiore . 161 

'  26.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara.  Lake  of  Orta  ....  170 

1  27.  From  Milan  to  Voghera  (Genoa)  via  Pavia . 173 

t  From  Pavia  to  Alessandria  via  Torre-Berretti  and  Valenza  175 

From  Pavia  to  Brescia  via  Cremona . 175 

From  P.avla  to  Stradclla . 17.5 

28.  From  Milan  to  Mantua  via  Cremona . 176 

From  Cremona  to  Piacenza . 178 

1  29.  FVom  Milan  to  Bergamo . 179 

From  Bergamo  to  Ponte  della  Selva . 182 

From  Bergamo  to  Lovere . 183 

From  Lecco  to  Brescia  via  Bergamo . 183 

30.  From  Milan  to  Verona . 183 

1  31.  Brescia . 185 

32.  The  Lago  di  Garda.  Riva.  Arco . 191 

33.  From  Brescia  to  Edolo.  Lago  dTseo . 196 


The  name  of  the  Germanic  trilie  that  invaded  Italy  in  568  is  now 
pplied  to  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  which  is  separated 
■om  Piedmont  by  the  Ticino,  and  from  Venetia  by  the  Mincio.  It  is 
ivided  info  the  eight  provinces  of  Como,  Milano,  Pavia,  Sondrio,  Ber- 
imo,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Mnntova,  covering  an  area  of  about  9000  .sq.  BI., 
od  containing  3,713,331  inhabitants.  The  name  was  once  applied  to  a 
inch  larger  tract.  Lombardy  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  an 
rtichoke,  the  leaves  of  which  were  eaten  off  in  succession  by  the  lords 
Piedmont;  thus  in  1427  they  approi)riated  Vercelli,  in  1531  Asti,  in  1703 
al  Sesia,  in  1706  Alessandria,  in  1736  Tortona  and  Novara,  and  in  1743 
omodossola.  The  heart  of  the  country,  if  we  continue  to  use  the 
mile,  would  then  be  the  Distkict  of  Milan,  or  the  tract  lying  between 
e  Ticino,  Po ,  and  Adda.  The  three  zones  of  cnltivation  are  the  same 
in  Piedmont,  viz.  the  region  of  pastures  among  the  mountains,  that 
the  vine,  fruit-trees,  and  the  silk-culture  on  the  lower  undulating 
i  Baedk,ker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  8 
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conotry  and  the  slopes  adjoining  the  lakes,  and  that  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  meadows  in  the  plains,  the  yield  of  these  last  being,  however,  far 
more  abnndant  than  in  Piedmont.  The  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  rain 
being  rare  beyond  the  lower  Alps,  and  falling  more  frequently  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  E.  than  from  the  W.,  as  the  moisture  of  the  latter 
is  absorbed  by  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  land,  however,’ 
is  more  thoroughly  irrigated  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  Europe, 
and  the  servitude  of  aqtiae  ductus^  or  right  to  conduct  water  across  the 
property  of  others,  has  been  very  prevalent  here  for  centuries.  A  failure 
of  the  crops  Indeed  is  hardly  possible ,  except  when  the  summer  is 
unusually  cold.  Meadows  yield  as  many  as  twelve  crops  in  the  year, 
their  growth  being  unretarded  by  the  winter.  The  so-called  Parmesan 
cheese  is  one  of  the  well-known  products  of  Lombardy.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  importance  of  Milan  was  due  to  its  woollen  industries,  but  sheep¬ 
breeding  has  in  modern  times  been  largely  superseded  by  the  silk-culture, 
an  industry  which  has  so  materially  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
that  it  used  to  be  said  during  the  Austrian  rdgime,  that  the  army  and  the 
officers  lived  on  mulberry  leaves ,  as  their  produce  alone  sufficed  to  pay 
the  land  taxes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  population  is  unusually 
dense,  being  about  380  persons  to  the  sq.  mile,  exclusive  of  the  capital. 

The  central  situation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  have  ever  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  different  European  nations.  In  the 
earliest  period  known  to  us,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Etruscans^  an  Italian 
race,  which  about  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  was  subjugated  or  expelled  by 
Celts  from  the  W.  These  immigrants  founded  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and 
traces  of  their  language  still  survive  in  the  modern  dialect  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  but  slowly  that  the  Italians  subdued  or  assimilated  these 
foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  220  that  the  Romans  extended  theii 
supremacy  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  In  the  following  century  they  consti¬ 
tuted  Qallia  Cisalpina  a  province,  on  which  Csesar  conferred  the  righb 
of  citizenship  in  B.C.  46.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  imperial  epocl 
these  regions  of  Northern  Italy  formed  the  chief  buttress  of  the  power  o 
Rome.  From  the  4th  cent,  on  Milan  surpassed  Rome  in  extent,  and 
in  many  respects,  in  importance  also.  It  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  the  church  founded  here  by  St,  Ambrosius  (who  became  bishop  ii 
374),  long  maintained  its  independence  of  the  popes.  The  Lombard 
made  Pavia  their  capital,  but  their  domination ,  after  lasting  for  twi 
centuries,  was  overthrown  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  Lombard  dia 
lect  also  contains  a  good  many  words  derived  from  the  German  (thus 
hron^  gasi^  grd^  pib^  smessor^  stord^  and  siosit^  from  the  German  Brun 
nen,  Gast,  Greis,  Pflug,  Messer,  stdren,  and  stossen).  The  crown  o 
Lombardy  was  worn  successively  by  the  Franconian  and  by  the  Gei'ma. 
Kings^  the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the  Othos  ,  did  much  to  promot 
the  prosperity  of  the  towns.  When  the  rupture  between  the  empero 
and  the  pope  converted  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a  Guelph  and  Ghibellin 
camp,  Milan  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  former,  and  Cremona  thos 
of  the  latter  party,  and  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  proved  to  be  n 
match  for  the  Lombard  walls.  The  internal  dissensions  between  th 
nobles  and  the  townspeople,  however,  led  to  the  creation  of  several  nex 
principalities.  In  1287  Maiieo  degli  Visconti  of  Milan  (whose  famil 
was  so  called  from  their  former  office  of  ‘vicecomites'* ,  or  archiepiscopi 
judges)  was  nominated  ‘Capitano  del  Popolo*',  and  in  1294  appointed  gO' 
ernor  of  Lombardy  by  the  German  King.  Although  banished  for  a  tim 
by  the  Guelph  family  Della  Torre,  both  he  and  his  sons  and  their  poste; 
ity  contrived  to  a.ssert  their  right  to  the  Signoria.  The  greatest  of  th 
family  was  Giovanni  Galeazzo^  who  wrested  the  reins  of  government  fro: 
his  uncle  in  1385,  and  extended  his  duchy  to  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and  eve 
as  far  as  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Just,  however,  as  he  was  preparing  : 
Florence  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  140 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti  family  : 
1447,  the  condottiere  Francesco  Sforza  ascended  the  throne,  and  under  h 
descendants  was  developed  to  the  utmost  that  despotism  which  Leo  d 
scribes  as  ‘  a  state  in  which  the  noblest  institutions  prosper  when  t] 
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prince  is  a  good  man;  in  which  the  greatest  horrors  are  possible  when 
the  prince  cannot  govern  himself;  a  state  which  has  everywhere  thriven 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  but  rarely  in  the  middle  ages  in  other  Christian 
countries  besides  this’.  In  1494  when  Lodovico  il  Moro  induced  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  Naples,  he  inaugurated 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Since  that  time  Italy  has  at  once 
[been  the  battlefield  and  the  prey  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Lodo- 
|vico  himself,  after  having  revolted  against  France  and  been  defeated  at 
Novara  in  1500,  terminated  his  career  in  a  French  dungeon.  In  1525  the 
battle  of  Pavia  constituted  Charles  V.  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  In 
1535,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Sforza,  he  invested  his  son,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1713  the  Spanish  supremacy  w'as 
followed  by  the  Austrian  in  consequence  of  the  War  of  Succession.  On 
four  occasions  (1733,  1745,  1796,  and  1800)  the  French  took  possession  of 
Milan,  and  the  Napoleonic  period  at  length  swept  away  the  last  relics  of 
its  mediaeval  institutions.  Although  Napoleon  annexed  the  whole  of 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Rome  (about  36,000  sq.  M.  of 
Italian  territory)  to  France,  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  of  Italy  contrib¬ 
uted  materially  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism.  This  kingdom 
embraced  Lombardy,  Venice,  S.  Tyrol,  Istria,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Emilia,  and  the  Marches  (about  32,000  sq.  M.).  Milan  was  the  capital, 
and  Napoleon  was  king,  but  was  represented  by  his  stepson  Eughie 
Beauharnais.  The  Austrian  Supremacy.,  which  was  restored  in  1815,  proved 
irreconcilable  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  By  the  Peace 
')f  Zurich  (10th  Nov.,  1859),  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
3f  Mantua,  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  him  to  Sardinia. 


19.  Milan,  Ital.  Milano. 

!  Arrival.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  F,  G,  1;  Restaurant,  high  charges),  a 
bandsome  and  well-arranged  structure,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pag- 
iano,  Induno,  and  Casnedi,  and  with  sculptures  by  Vela,  Strazza,  Magni, 
ind  Tabacchi.  Omnibuses  from  most  of  the  hotels  are  in  waiting  (fare 
l-lVzfr  )-  Fiacre  from  the  station  to  any  part  of  the  town  (also  at 

light),  each  large  article  of  luggage  25  c. ,  small  articles  taken  inside  the 
;ab  free.  Tramway  into  the  town  10  c.  (hand-baggage  only  allowed).  — 
The  Slazione  Ferrovic  Nord  (PI.  C,  4),  a  secondary  station  fur  the  lines  to 
r^aronno  and  Como  (p.  140),  to  Erba  (p.  145),  and  to  Varese  and  Laveno 
4p.  157),  is  connected  with  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  an  electric  tramway 
llOc.).  Porterage  to  the  town  for  luggage  under  100  lbs.  50  c.,  according 
1 0  tariff  (from  either  station).  —  Railway-tickets  may  also  be  procured  at 
he  Agenzia  Jnitrnazionale  di  Viaggi  (Fratelli  Gondrand),  Galleria  Vitt. 
iSmanuele  22-21.  —  For  the  stations  of  the  Steam  Tramways.,  see  p.  117. 

Hotels  (all  those  of  the  first  class  have  lifts).  *Cavour  (PI.  b;  F,  3), 
n  the  Piazza  Cavour,  R.  4V2,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2  fr. ;  *Grand  Hotel  de  la 
l/iLLE  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  R.  3-J5,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2, 
’>.5,  pens.  15,  omn.  IVzfr.;  *Grani>  Hotel  Milan  (PI.  c;  F,  3,  4),  Via 
Alessandro  M.Tnzoni  29,  with  ticket  and  luggage  office,  R.  3V2-7,  L.  1,  A.  1, 
1.  H/2,  ddj.  31/2,  D.5,  pens,  from  10,  omn.  1,  electric  light  1,  heating 
fr.^  Continental  (PL  e;  E,  4),  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni ,  also  with 
lectric  lighting,  R. ,  L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  H/z,  ddj.  3,  1).  5,  pens,  from  10, 
:mn.  lV2fr.  —  The  following  are  somewhat  less  expensive:  ‘•Grande  Bre- 
AGNE  &  Reichmann  (PI.  d ;  D,  E,  6),  Via  Torino  45,  with  lift,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
'V2-5V2,  B.  l*/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9,  omn.  1  fr.  •  ‘‘Hotel  MEtropole,  in 
he  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  lift  and  electric  light,  R.  2V2-4,  A.  3/4,  L.  3/4, 
L  1V2>  d^j.  3,  I).  5,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Rereccuino  (PI.  p  ;  E,  5),  Via 
>.  Margherita,  with  electric  light  and  frequented  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
rnm  4  fr.,  B.  D/2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  12,  omn.  IV4  fr.  —  “Europa  (PI.  f; 
•',5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  9,  with  lift  and  electric  lighting,  R.  from  2V2, 

3/4,  A.  3/4^  B.  IV2,  d^J.  3,  I).  4,  omn.  1,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  “Manin  (PI.  k; 
‘‘,2),  Via  Manin,  near  the  Giardini  Pubhlici,  R.  from  2^/2,  L.  A.  3/4^ 
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tVsi  '^1  pens,  from  OVz,  omn.  1  fr. ;  “^’Roma  (1M.  g*,  F,  5),  Corse  I 

Vitt.  Emanuele  7,  with  lift  and  resianrant,  R.  2^/2,  A.  V-ii  I-**  1 

dej.  3,  D.  4^2,  pens.  9-11,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Nazionale,  Piazza  della  Scala  4. 
with  electric  lighting,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2-31/2,  B.  I1/2,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  4,  pen.s,  j 
8-10,  omn.  1/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  The  following  arc  all  good  Italian  I 
houses  of  the  second  class:  ■''Pozzo  (PI.  Ij  E,  G),  Via  Torino,  R.  21/2  fr.  1 
I;.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  li/.i,  dej.  21/2,  D.  41/2,  pens.  9,  omn.  1  fr.  ^  "France  i 
(PI.  m;  F,  5),  R.  2*21/2  fr.,  L,  60,  A.  60  c.,  d^j.  3,  D.  inch  wine  41/2,  pens  \ 
8-10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  ’"Central  St.  Marc  (Ph  h;  E,  6),  Via  del  Pesce,  R. 

L. ,  &  A.  from  2V2,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens,  from  7,  omn.  3/^  fr- 
Bella  Venezia  (Ph  i;  E,  F,  5),  Piazza  S.  Fedele,  R.  21/2  fr.,  L.  60,  A 
60  c.,  I).  4,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Anc(5ra  et  GeniIjve  (Phn;  F,.5),  Via  Agnello  an* 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  R.  2-272  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  omn.  3/4  fr.  •  *Angioli 
Via  S.  Protaso,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  1).  A,  omn.  2/4  fr. ;  Lion  e- 
Trois  Suisses  (Ph  o^  G,  4,6),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  at  the  corner  o- 
the  Via  Duvini,  R.  11/2-2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  60  c.,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  21/2,  B.  372,  pons, 
7,  omn.  3/4  fr.*  ♦Biscione  &  Bellevue,  Piazza  Fontana  (Ph  F,  5),  R.,  L.,  i\ 

A.  21/2-31/2,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  21/2,  I).  31/2,  pens.  8,  omn.  1/2  fr.  —  FnpretendiD 
Italian  hotels,  with  trattorie:  ’'TIot.-Pension  Suisse,  Via  Visconti  15,  U. ; 
L.,  &  A.  2-3,  B.  174»  d^j.  21/2,  D.  with  wine  4,  pens.  7  fr. ^  Falcone,  Vi 
del  Falcone,  well  spoken  of;  Passarella,  Via  Passarella,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  27: 

B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  71/2,  omn.  3/^  fr. ;  Pens.  Viviani,  Via  Gabri' 
Casati,  pens.  6-7  fr.,  A.  25,  L.  30c.,  well  spoken  of,  all  near  the  Piazza  di 
Duomo;  Agnello,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele2;  ’‘'‘Commercio,  Piazza  Fontana  t 
unpretending;  Hot.  du  Nord,  Alb.  Concordia,  Alb.  Como  (with  j 
pleasant  garden),  Alb.  S.  Gottardo  ,  '"Hot.  Terminus  (R.,  L.,  &  A.  27 
D.  31/2  fr.),  all  these  near  the  central  station;  Pension  Ravizzi,  Via  So! 
ferino  11. 

Restaurants  {Ristoranti.,  Trattorie;  com-p.  p.xix).  ViaS.  Giuseppi 

near  the  Scala,  with  a  garden  (evening  concerts ;  10  c.  added  on  each  order) 
^Bif/i^  **Qamhrinus-IIalle  (formexdy  QnoccM)^  ’'‘‘Savmi.,  all  three  in  the  Galleri 
Vitt.  Emanuele  (see  below);  Accademia^  Piazza  della  Scala;  Orologio^  b(! 
hind  the  Duomo,  charges  reasonable.  The  above-mentioned  second-cla? 
hotels  are  also  restaurants.  Fiaschetteria  Toscana.,  behind  the  E.  branc 
of  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele;  good  Tuscan  wine.  , 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xix).  (concerts  in  the  evening),  Savini  (S(^ 

above),  and  Campari.,  all  in  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele*  Via  f 

Giuseppe  (see  above);  Cafft  Antille.,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  opposi  - 
the  Hotel  de  Milan  ;  Martini.,  Accademia  (see  above),  both  Piazza  deJlaScal.* 
Carini^  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  Via  Cairoli  (see  below);  the  Cafe  in  tl 

Giardini  Pubblici  (p.  136);  delle  Colonne.,  Corso  Venezia  1.  Beer  in  glass'i 
may  be  procured  at  most  of  the  cafds.  —  Panetone  is  a  favourite  kind  -i 
cake,  chiefly  used  during  the  continuance  of  the  Carnival. 

Beer-Houses  {Birrerie;  Hazza"  or  small  glass  35  c.,  ‘tazza  grande’  r 
half-litre  55  c.).  Qamhrinus-Halle.,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  122),  Munic^- 
beer,  concert  in  the  evening ;  Birreria  Nazionale ,  a  large  establishmei[. 
in  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (Vienr*' 
beer);  Birreria  Svizzera.,  Via  Cappellari,  near  the  Hotel  Mdtropole;  Boi 
ghettiy  Via  Principe  Umberto  29;  Culmhacher  Bierhalle.  Via  Mercanti  5 
Naefy  Via  Dante,  cor.  of  the  Via  Cordusio ;  Birreria  della  Scala  y  Piaz:1 
della  Scala;  SpatenbrdUy  Via  Al.  Manzoni  (also  luncheon-rooms),  w&l 
spoken  of. 

Baths.  Societd  delle  Termcy  Foto ’iionn-p^Tte:,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  l|  i 
clean  and  not  expensive;  Via  Annunziata  11;  Bagni  DufouVy  Via  S.  Vi  { 
tore;  Tre  Bey  Via  Tre  Alberghi  24  (PI.  E,  6);  Via  Pasquirolo  11,  etc.  j 
Swimming-Baths:  ^ Bagno  di  Diana  (PI.  H,  2),  outside  the  Porta  Venezj 
(1  fr.,  including  free  conveyance  by  tramway  from  the  Piazza  delDuomCYi 

Cabs  CCiltadine''  or  '■  Broughams'' ‘y  a  tariff  in  each  vehicle).  Per  dri(  1  ‘ 
by  day  Ifr.,  by  night  D/i  fr. ;  from  the  station  to  the  town  I74  fr.  i  baj  . 
hour  Ifr.,  per  hour  172fr. ;  each  large  article  of  luggage  25c. 

Electric  Railway  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  through  the  Via  Danf 
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0  the  Sfazione  Ferrovie  Koril  (PI.  C,  4)  and  on  Ihrougli  fhe  Via  Vincenzo 
Monti  to  the  Porta  Sempione  (PI.  B,  2)^  fare  10c, 

Tramways  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  most  of  the  city-gates,  and 
0  the  station  (fare  lO  c.,  at  night  20  c)^  also  round  the  town  {Tramvia  di 
Oxvconvallazione ;  from  one  gate  to  either  of  the  next  two  10  c.).  A  line  is 
)cing  made  from  the  Central  Railway  Station  to  the  Stazione  Ferrovie 
S^ord  via  the  Porta  Nuova.  —  jMilan  is  also  the  centre  of  a  network  of  Steam 
Pkamwats,  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  The  follow* 
ng  are  the  principal  lines  diverging  from  Milan  :  1.  To  Monza  (p.  141 ;  1  hr.), 
darting  from  the  church  of  S.  Babila,  Corso  Venezia  (PI.  G,  4);  inside 

10  c.,  outside  60  c.  —  2.  Tramway  Interprovinciale.,  .station  in  the  Strada 

11  Circonvallazione,  outside  the  Porta  Venezia  (Pi.  G,  1)^  lines  to  Monza 
ind  Barzanb;  to  Vimercate;  to  Vaprio  (with  branch  from  Villafornace  to 
Vreviglio^  p.  183,  and  thence  to  Bergamo^  p.  179);  io  Lodi  (p.  299);  and  to 
laravaggio  (p.  176).  —  3.  To  Magenta  (p.  62)  and  Ca.xtano^  starting  outside 
he  Porta  Magenta  (I’l.  A,  4,  5).  —  4.  To  Seregno  (p.  142),  and  thence  on  the 
)ne  side  to  Carate'Brianza  (p.  148),  on  the  other  to  Oii/ssano^  starting  from 
he  Porta  Volta  (Pi.  D,  1).  —  5.  To  Melegnano  (p.  299),  S.  Angelo  Lodigiano 
p.  299),  and  Lodi  (p.  299),  starting  outside  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  H,  8). 
-  6.  To  Favia^  see  p.  173.  —  7.  To  Saronno-Tradate  (p.  157)  and  to  Qalla- 
•nte  (p.  160),  starting  from  the  Foro  Bonaparte,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Hercato  (PI.  D,  3). 

Post  Office  (Pi.  E,  6),  Via  Rastrelli  20,  near  the  cathedral,  at  the  back 
f  the  Palazzo  Reale,  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI. 
1,  5),  near  the  Borsa^  Piazza  dei  Mercanti  19,  groundfloor. 

Theatres.  The  Teatro  alia  Scala  (PI.  E,  4),  the  largest  in  Italy  after 
he  S.  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples,  was  built  in  1778,  and  holds  3600  spectators, 
'he  opera  and  ballet  are  excellent,  but  performances  take  place  during 
'inter  only;  the  interior  is  worthy  of  inspection  (open  9-4;  Vzfr.).  —  Teatro 
(anzoni  (PI.  E,  5),  Piazza  S.  Fedelc,  elegantly  fitted  up,  good  performances 
;f  comedy;  Teatro  Lirico  Internazionale  (on  the  site  of  the  old  T.  Canob- 
iana) ,  Via  Larga  (PI.  F,  6);  Teatro  Dal  Verme  (PI.  I),  4),  operas  and 
allets,  sometimes  used  as  a  circus;  Teatro  Filodrammatico  (PI.  E,  4),  Via 
.  Dalmazio,  operas;  Teatro  Milanese,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  play.s  in 
le  local  dialect.  —  Eden  Theatre  of  Varieties Via  Cairoli  (PI.  D,  4); 
'ollia^  Via  dei  Ratti  (Pi.  E,  5). 

Bankers.  Mylivs  d'  Co.^  Via  Clerici  4  (PI.  E,  4);  Weill,,  Schott  Figlif 
Co.,,  Via  S.  Andrea  6  (PI.  F,  G,4);  Zacc.  Pisa.,  Via  S.  Giuseppe  4;  Von- 
iller  d  Co.y  Via  Broletto  37;  Bellinzaghi Via  Andegari  14.  —  Money- 
hangers:  Minoletti.,  Piazza  Mercanti  (PI.  E,  5) ;  Strada,  Via  Manzoni,  etc. 
,r  Booksellers.  Hoepli^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  37;  F.  Sacchi  d  Figli,  Via 
li  Margherita;  Dumolard,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  21;  Q-ius.  Galli,  Galleria 
itt.  Emanuele  17&80;  Libreria  Treves,  Gall.  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  News- 
ipers.  Perseveranza  (10  c.);  Corriere  della  Sera;  La  Sera;  Lombardia; 

I  5co/o,  etc. 

Shops.  The  best  arc  in  the  Corso  and  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
le  Citld  d'lialia,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  an  establishment  in  the  style  of 
,  e  large  Magasins  at  Paris.  The  Silk  Industry  of  Milan,  in  which  up- 
irds  of  200  considerable  firms  are  engaged,  is  very  important.  The 
hOowing  are  noted  retail-dealers:  Cogliati  d  Co.,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele, 

I  f joining  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville;  Osnago,  Via  S.  Radegonda  5,  to  the  N.  of 
lie  Cathedral;  Besozzi,  MongMsoni,  d  Co,,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  28.  — 
I  irbles :  Bianchi,  Galleria  Vitt.  Kmanuele.  —  AntitpHties:  Vedova  Arri- 
ni.  Via  Senato;  Erei,  Via  Monte  Napoleone  26;  A.  Cantoni,  Via  Ugo  Fos- 
>  lo  1.  — Optician:  Gall.  Vitt.  Emanuele9.  —  Fancy  Goods:  Gnglia- 

■  Hi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Paolo, 
j  Cigars.  Genuine  havana,s  may  be  obtained  at  Galleria  Vilt.  Emanuele  90. 

11  Physicians.  Dr.  John  Hill,  Via  Principe  Umberto  17;  Dr.  Francis 
'zzi.  Via  Monforte  6;  Dr.  Lindner,  Via  Senato  <Sa;  Dr.  Foimoni,  Corso 
’0.  Emanuele  26;  Dr.  Schulte  ^  Via  Cernaja;  Dr.  A.  Tilgcr,  Via  Moute 
I  poleone  16.  —  Private  Ho.spilals :  Casa  di  Salute  Purapini,  Via  l.a  Jlar- 
i  .  ra,  near  the  Porta  Romana;  Asilo  Evangelico,  Via  Monte  Rosa  12,  outside 
*  '  Porta  Magenta.  —  Chemists:  Valcamonica  d  Jntrozzi,  Corso  Vitt. 
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Kman.  4;  HamleUetli,  Piazza  S.  Carlo,  Corso  Vitt.  Emannelc  (PI.  F,  4,5); 
Talini.,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  opposite  tlie  Hot.  de  Milan. 

Cook’s  Tourist  Office,  Piazza  del  Duomo  45.  —  Hoods  Agents.  Fratelli 
Oondrand,  Via  Tre  Alberghi  3  (Pi.  E,  6). 

Permanent  Art  Exhibition,  in  the  Palazzo  della  Societd  per  le  Belle  1 
Arti,  Via  Principe  Umberto  32  (PI.  F,  2;  open  10-4;  60  c.). 

American  Consul,  Ghas.  S.  Hazelline.  Esq.,  Via  Monte  Napoleone  7.  , 
British  Vice-Consul,  Alf.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Via  Solfcrino  24;  pro-consul,  IVm.  | 
M.  Tweedie,  Esq. 

English  Church  Service,  Via  Andegari  8,  at  11  and  3.  —  Waldensiat.  i 
Church,  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  in  Conca. 

Collections  and  Objects  of  Interest.  [Artists  receive  free  admissior; 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper,  the  Salone,  and  the  Certosa  di  Pavi;.  i 
on  application  at  the  office  on  the  groundlloor  of  the  Brera,  while  per 
mission  for  the  Brera  itself  and  the  Masco  Poldi-Pezzoldi  is  granted  oi 
the  first  floor.  For  a  list  of  the  national  holidays,  see  p.  xxii. 

Amhrosiana.  Library  shown  daily ,  10-3,  Sun.  and  holidays  1-3,  fee 
'/z  fr. ;  open  to  students  from  Nov.  12th  to  Aug.  31st,  daily,  10-3,  excep 
Wed.,  Sun.,  and  festivals.  Pmacoteca,  Snii.  12-3,  other  days  10-3,  i/z  fr. 
from  May  1st  to  Sept.  30th,  Wed.,  10-3,  free;  p.  129. 

Brera.  Archaeological  Museum,  daily,  12-3,  '/a  fr.,  free  on  Sun  and  fesli  i 
vals.  Library,  daily,  9  to  4  or  5,  Sun.  10-2,  closed  on  holidays.  Picture  Oat  i 
lery,  daily,  9-4  (Nov. -Feb.  9-3),  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  12-3,  free;  p.  124 

Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Fmci,  daily,  9-4,  1  fr. ;  Sun.,  12-3,  free;  p.  131 

Museo  Borrotneo,  'Pues.  &  Frid.,  2-4,  fee  (‘/z-l  fr.);  p.  130. 

Museo  Civico,  daily,  11-4,  '/z  fr. ;  Sun.  &  'Ihurs.,  free;  p.  137. 

Museo  Poldi-Pezzbli ,  daily,  9-4,  1  fr. ;  Sun.  &  holidays,  11-3,  free;  p.  12E; 

Salone,  daily,  11-4,  1  fr.;  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  free;  p.  136. 

Principal  Attractions.  1st  day,  in  the  morning:  'Cathedral,  ascen 
to  the  'Roof;  "Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele ;  Piazza  de’  Mercanti;  "Brera  (pii 
ture-gallery) ;  in  the  afternoon:  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  and  "Leonardo  d! 
Vinci’s  Last  Supper;  S.  Ambrogio,  the  oldest  of  the  churches;  in  tl 
evening :  walk  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  Piazza  del  Duomo,  or  i 
summer  in  the  Giardini  Pubblici.  —  2nd  day,  in  the  morning:  S.  Eustorgio[ 
"S.  Lorenzo;  S.  Satiro;  Ambrosiana  (pictures);  Museo  Poldi-Pezzoli ;  i; 
the  afternoon:  New  Cemetery.  —  Excursion  to  the  "Certosa  di  Pav’ 
fp.  133);  to  Monza  (p.  141;  steam-tramway). 

Milan  (390  ft.),  Ital.  Milano,  surnamed  ‘7a  grande',  the  Medic 
lanum  of  the  Romans,  which  was  rebuilt  after  its  total  destructioi 
in  1162  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  the  capital  of  Lon 
hardy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  headquarters  of  an  arm; 
corps,  the  chief  financial  centre  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  wealtl 
iest  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  country,  silk  at 
woollen  goods,  gloves,  carriages,  machinery,  and  art-furniture  beii 
the  staple  commodities.  It  also  exports  a  considerable  amount 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  country  produce.  The  tov 
is  situated  on  the  small  river  Olona,  which,  however,  is  navigab 
and  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Naviglio  Orande  (p.  62)  with  tl 
Ticino  and  Logo  Maggiore,  by  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  with  tl 
Ticino  and  the  Po,  and  by  the  Naviglio  della  Martesana  with  t’  i  , 
Adda,  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Po.  It  is  7  M.  in  circuc  i 
ference  and  ranks  next  to  Naples  and  Rome  in  point  of  populatio  | 
containing  with  the  suburbs,  and  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  425,8i  J 
inhabitants.  There  are  numerous  German  and  Swiss  residents,  i  i 

Tbe  favourable  situation  of  Milan  in  the  centre  of  Lombardy,  n^  | 
the  beginning  of  several  of  the  great  Alpine  passes,  has  always  secur  , 
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for  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Italy  (p.  114),  but  owing  to  its  repeated  destruction  hardly 
a  trace  of  that  period  has  been  left.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  contained  300,000 
inhabitants.  Its  heroic  struggles  against  the  German  emperors  are  well 
known.  With  the  exception  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  a  few  other  churches,  the 
city  was  totally  destroyed  in  1162  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
but  in  1167  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  allied  cities  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Man¬ 
tua,  and  Verona.  It  was  afterwards  ruled  by  the  Visconti  (1294-1447),  then 
by  the  Sforza  family  (1447-1535).  Under  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  it  at¬ 
tained  the  zenith  of  its  reputation  as  a  patron  of  art,  having  been  the 
residence  of  Bramante  from  1476  to  1500,  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  1485- 
1500  and  1506-16.  The  most  eminent  of  Leonardo's  followers  who  flour¬ 
ished  here  were  Bernardino  Luini,  Cesare  da  Sesto ,  Oiov.  Ant.  Boltra/Jio, 
Marco  da  Oggiono,  A?tdrea  Salaino,  Oiov.  Pedrini,  0.  A.  Bazzi  (HI  Sodbma'). 
and  Oaud.  Ferrari.  —  Milan  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  in  1714  fell  to  Austria.  In  1796  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  ^Cisalpine  Republic',  and  then  (down  to  1815)  that 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  bloody  Insurrection  of  17th  May,  1848,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  the  patriotic  agitations  which 
ensued  were  happily  ended  by  the  desired  union  with  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy  in  1859. 

No  town  in  Italy  has  undergone  such  marked  improvement  as  Milan 
since  the  events  of  1859.  In  the  province  of  Aux  it  has  raised  itself  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom.  Sculpture  is  here  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  become  almost  a  special  industry.  The  Milanese 
ScuLPTOKS  take  great  pride  in  their  technical  skill,  and  in  efl’ective  imi¬ 
tations  of  nature.  Among  the  best  known  are  Barzaghi,  Argenti,  Calvi, 
Aslori,  and  Barcnglia.  —  Painting  is  represented  by  Bianchi,  Pagliano, 
Bouvier,  Segaiitini,  Steffani,  Didioni,  and  others,  but  most  of  these  artist.s 
seem  to  cultivate  the  modern  Parisian  style,  and  to  be  entirely  oblivious 
of  their  glorious  old  national  traditions. 

The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  consists  partly  of  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  and  partly  of  handsome  modern  structures,  is  en- 
iclosed  by  canals.  Beyond  these  have  sprung  up  suburbs  (borghi), 
named  after  the  different  gates  (Porta  Venezia,  Garibaldi,  Sem- 
pione,  etc.). 

The  focus  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Milan  is  the 
’Tiazza  del  Buomo  (PI.  E,  5),  which  has  recently  been  much  ex- 
, ended,  and  is  now  enclosed  by  imposing  edifices  designed  by  Men- 
loni  (p.  122).  It  is  a  centre  for  omnibuses  and  tramways. 

The  celebrated  **Cathedral  (PI.  E,  F,  5) ,  dedicated  ‘Mariae 
\ascenti\  as  the  inscription  on  the  facade  announces,  and  as  the 
.;ilded  statue  on  the  tower  over  the  dome  also  indicates,  is  regarded 
>y  the  Milanese  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  is,  next  to 
it.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  the  largest  church 
u  Europe.  This  huge  structure  covers  an  area  of  14,000  sq.  yds. (of 
rhich  about  2400  sq.  yds.  are  taken  up  by  the  walls  and  pillars),  and 
lolds  about  40,000  people.  The  interior  is  162  yds.  in  length,  the 
ransept  96  yds.  in  breadth,  the  facade  73  yds.  in  breadth ;  nave 
57  ft.  in  height,  18  yds.  in  breadth.  The  dome  is  220  ft.  in  height, 
ke  tower  360  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  roof,  marble  like  the  rest 
if  the  building,  is  adorned  with  98  turrets,  and  the  exterior  with 
pwards  of  2000  statues  in  marble.  The  staiued-glass  windows  in 
.le  choir  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  structure. 
Inch  was  founded  by  the  splendour-loving  Gian  Gaieazzo  Vis- 
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coiiti  in  1386,  occupies  tlio  site  of  the  early-Christian  basilica  ol 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  general  style  of  tlie  building  is  Gothic,  bu( 
shows  many  peculiarities.  The  author  of  the  original  design  is  un¬ 
known.  Marco  da  Campione  and  Simone  da  Orsenigo  have  been 
named,  brrt  without  any  positive  proof.  The  latter  superintended 
the  building-operations  after  1387.  The  building  progressed  bui 
slowly,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Italian  architects  anc 
the  German  and  French  masters  {Heinrich  von  Orniind,  Ulrich  vor, 
Fiissingen,  Jean  Mignol,  and  others),  who  were  frequently  called  tc 
their  aid.  About  the  year  1500  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena  and 
Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo  appear  to  have  been  associated  in  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  building,  and  after  them  the  work  was  conductec| 
by  Holcehuono.^  Cristofano  Solari,  etc.  The  crypt  and  the  baptistery 
the  style  of  which  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  desigi 
of  the  building,  were  added  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent.  b;| 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  who  also  laid  down  the  marble  pavement  and 
designed  a  Baroque  fafade.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  S.  Carhi 
Borromeo  on  Oct.  20th,  1577.  The  dome  was  begun  in  1759  by  thi| 
architects  Croce  and  Merula,  and  was  finished  in  1776.  The  fafadi 
remained  uncompleted,  until  in  1805  Napoleon  (whose  marbh 
statue,  in  antique  costume,  is  among  those  on  the  roof)  caused  thi 
works  to  be  resumed,  according  to  Tibaldi’s  plan,  with  modification 
by  Amati.  The  facade  is  about  to  be  restored  aecordiug  to  the  plai 
of  the  young  architect  Giuseppe  Brentano  (d.  1889),  whose  desig 
won  the  first  prize  in  an  open  competition  in  1888. 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with  double  aisles  and  a  trann 
sept,  the  latter  also  flanked  with  aisles.  The  Interior  is  supporter 
by  fifty-two  pillars,  each  12  ft.  in  diameter,  the  summits  of  whicl 
are  adorned  with  canopied  niches  with  statues  instead  of  cap 
itals.  The  pavement  consists  of  mosaic  in  marble  of  different  colours 


Interior.  By  the  principal  inner  portal  are  two  huge  monolith  col 
umns  of  granite  from  the  quarries  of  Baveno  (see  p.  167).  The  band  c 
brass  in  the  pavement  close  to  the  entrance  indicates  the  line  of  th 
meridian.  Right  Aisle:  Sarcophagus  of  Archbishop  Aribert  (1018-1045.' 
above  which  is  a  gilded  crucifix  of  the  11th  century.  Monument  of  Ott 
Visconti  (d.  1295)  and  Johannes  Visconti  (d.  1354),  both  archbishops  o 
Milan.  Gothic  monument  of  Marco  Carelli  (d.  1394).  Tomb  of  Cano' 
Vimercati,  by  Bambaja.  —  Right  Transept  (W.  wall):  Monument  of  th 
brothers  Giacomo  and  Gabriele  de"  Medici,  erected  by  their  brothef 
Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  the  three  bronze  statues  by  Leone  Leoni  (AretinO' 
Tickets  for  the  roof  (25  c.,  see  p.  121)  are  obtained  near  this  monument 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  dome  is  in  the  corner  of  the  side-wall.  Tb 
altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary  (E.  wall  of  S.  transept)  is  adorned  with  fin 
reliefs  by  Bambaja^  with  a  relief  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Tat. 
iardini  at  the  foot.  Adjacent  is  the  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Man 
Agrale  (end  of  16th  cent.),  anatomically  remarkable,  as  the  saint  : 
represented  flayed,  with  his  skin  on  his  shoulder,  and  bearing  th 
modest  inscription  ‘non  me  Praxiteles  sed  Marcus  finxit  Agrates’. 

The  door  of  the  S.  Sacristy  (to  the  right,  in  the  choir)  is  remarkab' 
for  its  richly  sculptured  Gothic  decorations  (14th  cent.).  The  '* Treasury  her 
(adm.  1  fr.)  contains  silver  statues  and  candelabra  of  the  17th  cent,  j  tl^ 
enamelled  Evangelium  of  Abp.  Aribert^  a  diptych  of  the  6th  cent. ;  bool 
covers  adorned  with  Italian  and  Byzantine  carving  of  the  early  midd 
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xges;  ivory  vessel  belonging  to  Bishop  Godfrey;  a  golden  Pax  by  Cavadosso; 
ind  lastly  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Cristo/ano  Solari. 

In  the  ambulatory,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Martin  V. 
yy  Jacopino  da  Tradate  (1421).  Then  the  black  marble  Monument  of 
lardinal  Marino  Carracciolo  (d.  1538),  by  whom  Emp.  Charles  V.  was 
irowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1520,  by  JSambaJa.  The  fourth  of  the 
landsome  new  Gothic  confessionals  is  for  the  German,  French,  and  English 
angmages.  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  vast  choir-windows,  comprising 
150  representations  of  scriptural  subjects,  were  executed  by  Alois  and 
Hov.  llertini  of  Guastalla  during  the  present  century;  most  of  them  are 
lopies  from  old  pictures.  Before  the  N.  SAcniSTV  is  reached,  the  Statue 
)f  Pius  IV.  is  seen  above,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by  Angelo  Siciliano.  The 
loor  of  this  sacristy  is  also  adorned  with  fine  sculptures  in  marble. 

In  the  centre  of  the  N.  Transept  is  a  valuable  bronze  'Candelabrum, 
n  the  form  of  a  tree  with  seven  branches,  executed  in  the  13th  cent.,  and 
'ecor.ated  with  jewels,  presented  by  Qiov.  Balt.  Trivulzio,  in  1562. 

Left  Aisle:  Altarpiece,  painted  in  1600  by  Fed.  Baroccio,  represent- 
ng  S.  Ambrogio  releasing  Emp.  Theodosius  from  ecclesiastical  penalties. 
Ipon  the  adjoining  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Nuptials  of  Mary,  by  F.  Zuc- 
aro.  The  following  chapel  contains  the  old  wooden  Crucifix  which  S. 
iarlo  Borromeo  bore  in  1576,  when  engaged,  barefooted,  in  his  missions 
f  mercy  during  the  plague.  Adjacent,  the  Monument  of  Abp.  Arcimholdi 
ja.  1550),  and  by  the  wall  the  statues  of  eight  Apostles  (13th  cent.).  Not 
ir  from  the  N.  side-door  is  the  Font,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  S. 
)ionysius(?);  canopy  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi. 

In  front  of  the  choir,  below  the  dome,  is  the  subterranean  ’’Cappella 
Carlo  Borronieo  (p.  160),  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint;  entrance  opposite 
tie  doors  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  choir  (open  till  10  a.m.; 
;t  other  times  1  fr.;  for  showing  the  relics  of  the  saint  5  fr.). 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  *Rooi'  and 
'owER  of  the  Cathedral.  The  staircase  ascends  from  the  corner  of 
ihe  right  transept  (ticket  25  c.  ;  open  till  an  hour  before  sunset,  in 
iimmer  from  5  a.m.),  where  an  excellent  panorama  of  the  Alps  by  F. 
lozzoli  may  also  be  bouglit  (also  at  Pirola's,  Piazza  della  Scala  6 ; 
fr.).  As  single  visitors  are  not  now  admitted,  except  when  other 
■isitors  are  already  at  the  top,  a  party  of  two  or  more  must  be 
lade  up.  The  well-informed  guide  demands  1  fr.  per  person  for 
is  services.  The  visitor  should  mount  at  once  to  the  highest  gallery 
J  the  tower  (by  194  steps  inside  and  300  outside  the  edifice).  A 
■atchman,  generally  stationed  at  the  top,  possesses  a  good  telescope. 

View.  To  the  extreme  left  (S.W.),  Monte  Viso,  then  Mont  Cenis 
1.  2);  between  these  two,  lower  down,  the  .Superga  (p.  38)  near  Turin; 
,ant  Blanc,  Great  St.  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  the  most  consjiicuous  of  all; 
I'  the  left  of  the  last  the  prominent  Matterhorn  ;  then  the  Cima  di  Jaz/.i, 
rahlhorn,  and  Miscbabel;  N.W.  the  Monte  Leone  near  the  Simplon; 

■  e  Bernese  Alps;  N.  the  summits  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  Spliigen,  and 
j.  in  the  distance  the  Ortler.  S.  the  Certosa  of  I’avia  (p.  138)  is  visible, 
Vther  E.  the  towers  and  domes  of  I’avia  itself,  in  the  background  the 
'pennines.  Perfectly  clear  weather  is  necessary  to  see  all  these  points. 

To  theS.,  opposite  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PL 
,  F,  5,  0),  built  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  Visconti  in  1772, 
lorncd  with  frescoes  by  Appiani,  Luini,  and  llayez,  and  contain- 
.g  several  handsome  saloons.  In  the  street  to  the  left,  beyond 
■le  palace,  are  visible  the  tower  (133(1)  and  apse  of  the  fine  half- 
I  omanesque  church  of  S.  Ooltardo,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
'Isconti.  —  Adjacent,  on  the  K.,  is  the  large  ArcMepiscopal  Pal- 
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ace(Arcivescovado ;  PI.  F,  5),  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1565),  contaii 
ing  a  fine  court  with  a  double  colonnade  and  marble  statues  (Most  ^ 
and  Aaron)  by  Tantardini  and  Strazza.  The  second  court,  on  tl 
side  next  the  Piazza  Fontana,  is  embellished  with  Corinthian  co! 
umns  of  the  i5th  century.  —  The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duon 
is  skirted  by  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (see  p.  1‘29),  beyond  which,  • 
the  N.W.,  lies  the  Piazza  de’  Mereanti  (p.  129). 

On  the  N.  side  is  the  imposing  palatial  facade  (finished  in  187!;' 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  "’’"Galleria  Vittorio  Emanue 
(PI.  E,  5),  connecting  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  with  the  Piazza  del 
Scala.  This  is  the  most  spacious  and  attractive  structure  of  tl, 
kind  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  1865-67  by  the  architect  Oiu 
Mengoni,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern  Italian  architect 
who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  the  portal  in  187'i 
The  gallery,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  8  million  fr.  (320,000l.|! 
is  320  yds.  in  length,  16  yds.  in  breadth,  and  94  ft.  in  heigh 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  octagon  in  the  centrj 
over  which  rises  a  cupola  180  ft.  in  height.  The  decorations  a 
well-executed  and  bear  testimony  to  the  good  taste  of  the  Milanes. 
The  octagon  is  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  Europe,  Asi 
Africa ,  and  America ,  while  the  frescoes  on  the  entrance-arch 
are  emblematic  of  Science,  Industry,  Art,  and  Agriculture.  Tl 
gallery  contains  handsome  shops,  and  is  fitted  with  electric  light. 

The  gallery  is  adorned  with  24  statues  of  celebrated  Italians :  at  t 
entrance  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  G.  B.  Vic 
in  the  octagon,  on  the  right,  Cavour,  Emmanuel  Philibert  (p.  31),  Vittc 
Pisano,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  (p.  114);  Romagnosi  (p.  300),  Pier  Cappoi 
Macchiavelli,  Marco  Polo;  Raphael,  Galileo,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo;  Voll 
Lanzone,  Giov.  da  Procida,  Beccaria ;  at  the  right  lateral  exit  Beno  i| 
Gozzadini  and  Columbus,  at  the  left  lateral  exit  Ferruccio  and  Mon 
at  the  entrance  from  the  Scala,  Savonarola  and  Ugo  Foscolo.  J 

The  Piazza  della  Scala  (PI.  E,  4)  is  embellished  with  t 
’"Monument  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  by  Magni,  erect) 
in  1872.  The  statue  of  the  master  in  Carrara  marble,  over  life-siz' 
stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  surrounded  by  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Cesa! 
da  Sesto ,  Salaino  ,  and  Boltrafflo  ,  four  of  his  pupils ,  and  adorn) 
with  copies  of  his  principal  works  in  relief.  —  In  the  piazza,  to  ti' 
N.W.,  is  the  Teatro  alia  Scala  (p.  117).  To  the  S.E.  is  the  lari 
Palazzo  Mahino  (PI.  E,  4),  in  which  the  Municipio  has  been  estaf 
lished  since  1861,  erected  in  1558  from  designs  by  Galeazzo  Ales 
The  main  facade,  towards  the  Piazza  della  Scala,  was  completed  j, 
1890  from  the  designs  of  Luca  Beltrami.  The  court  is  handsome.! 

Behind  the  Pal.  Marino  is  the  Piazza  S.  Fedele,  with  a  monumej 
to  Al.  Manzoni  (p.  145)  and,  to  the  N.,  the  Jesuit  church  of  S.  i: 
dele(Pl.  E,F,4),  erected  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1569  from  desigi 
by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  containing  a  sumptuous  high-altar.  The  a- 
joining  Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  Arehivio,  formerly  the  Jesuit  collet 
contains  part  of  the  government  archives,  chiefly  documents  relati) 
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to  the  history  of  Milan.  —  To  the  N.  of  this  point  is  the  Via  degli 
Omenoni  with  the  palace  of  the  same  name  (No.  11,  erected  by 
Leone  Leoni  and  adorned  with  Caryatides.  The  Via  degli  Ome¬ 
noni  ends  in  the  Piazza  Belgiojoso,  which  contains  the  Palazzo 
Belgiojoso  (^No.  2J  and  Manzoni’s  house  (No.  3). 

Adjacent,  ViaMorone,  No.  10  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  *Museo  Poldi- 
Pezzbli,  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Cav.  Poldi-Pezzoli  in  1879  and 
exhibited  in  the  tastefully-furnished  house  formerly  occupied  by 
he  founder.  The  collections  include  valuable  pictures,  arms  and 
irmour,  and  small  objects  of  antiquity  (adm.,  see  p.  118;  cata¬ 
logue  1  fr.). 

First  Floor.  In  the  library  (to  the  left)  is  a  portrait  of  an  ecclesias- 
,ic,  by  Ribera,  —  The  next  two  rooms  contain  nothing  of  importance.  — 
^ALA  Dorata  (to  the  right).  In  the  cases  at  the  window  to  the  left, 
intique  gold  ornaments  and  silver  plate,  goldsmith's  work  of  the  16-lSth 
tent. ;  in  the  centre-cases,  Romanesque  crosses  and  reliquaries,  valuable 
'vessels  embellished  with  gems  and  enamelling-,  in  the  last  case,  Roman  and 
Oriental  bronzes,  antique  glass,  etc.;  below  the  mirror,  cloisonne  enamel 
rom  China,  Persian  weapon.s.  Among  the  pictures  the  following  are  most 
loteworthy :  *21.  Piero  della  Francesca^  Portrait  of  a  woman;  19.  Vine, 
'"^oppa  (Amhrogio  de  Predis?).,  Portrait;  20.  Crivelli.,  Christ  and  St.  Francis; 
7.  Botticelli.  Madonna;  18.  Qirolatno  da  Santa  Croce.,  Portrait;  16.  Luini., 
letrothal  of  St.  Catharine.  The  room  also  contains  fine  wood-carvings, 
arpets,  Dresden,  Chinese,  and  Sevres  porcelain,  etc.  — Sala  Nera.  Pictures : 
'!3.  Early  Flemish  Master.,  Annunciation;  31.  V.  Foppa.,  Madonna;  24.  Sig- 
'.orcRi,  St.  Barbara ;  25.  Borgognone.,  St.  Catharine ;  Andrea  Solario.,  26.  John 
he  Baptist  (1499),  29.  St.  Catharine.  Also  a  marble  statue  by  Bartolini., 
epresenting  Reliance  upon  God.  —  Stanza  da  Lktto.  Pictures;  33.  Ber- 
irtj,  Portrait  of  Cav.  Poldi-Pezzoli;  35.  Imitator  of  Botticelli.^  Descent  from 
he  Cross.  Venetian  glass.  —  I.  Stanza  a  Quadri  :  62.  Marco  Palmezzano., 
,*ortrait;  56.  Domenichino.,  Cardinal;  57.  Elsheimer.,  Landscape  with  Diana. 

II.  Stanza  a  Qoadri  :  83.  Ant.  da  Murano.,  Madonna  enthroned;  Luini., 
.  4.  Tobias.  85.  St.  Jerome ;  no  number,  Oaud.  Ferrari.  Madonna  with  angels : 
lart.  Montagna.,  98.  St.  Jerome,  KK).  St.  Paul;  *106.  A.  Kcce 

lonio;  above,  Solario.,  SS.  Jerome  and  Anthony;  108bis.  Andrea  Cor- 
egliaglii.,  Portrait  of  a  man ;  above,  Cosimo  Tura.,  A  canonized  bishop ;  109. 
^toUrafjio.,  3Iadouna;  above,  "^Cima  da  Conegliano^  Angel’s  head;  111.  Lor. 
'o5trt ,  Saint.  —  III.  Stanza  a  (^uadri  :  122.  Mantegna.,  Madonna;  125. 

Luini.,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Virgin  JIary;  *127.  Carpaccio., 
f'enetian  senator;  *130.  A.  Solario.,  Flight  into  Kgypt  (1515);  138.  School 
%f  Leonardo  da  Vinci.,  Madonna;  *139.  Fra  Bartolommeo.,  Small  altar-piece, 
dth  the  filadonna  and  saints  within  and  the  Annunciation  without  (1500); 
12.  Romanino  (not  Moretto).,  3Iadonna  with  saints  in  an  attractive  land- 
«:ape;  150.  Pietro  Perugino.,  3Iadonna  with  angels;  146.  Carpaccio,  Samson 

Delilah;  140,  Venetian  School  (signature  Giov.  Bellini  is  forged),  Pietk. 

We  now  return  and  enter  the  Armoury  to  the  right. 

Tlte  Via  Alessandro  Manzoui  leads  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Via 
^igU,  in  which  (No.  11)  stands  the  Casa  Taverna  or  PonD',  with  a 
ne  portal  and  an  admirably  restored  court  of  the  16th  century. 

We  next  proceed  from  the  Piazza  della  Scala  to  the  N.  by  the 
ia  S.  Giuseppe  (PI.  E,  4)  and  Via  di  Brera  to  the  Rrera.  In  the 
ia  del  Monte  di  Pietk,  the  second  side-street  on  the  right,  is  the 
^andsome  new  Cassa  di  RisparmiOj  or  savings-bank,  by  Balzaretti. 

The  *Brera  (PI.  E,  3),  or  Palazzo  di  Scienze.,  Lettere  ed  Arfi, 
trrnerly  a  Jesuits’  College,  contains  the  Picture  Gallery  described 
^  p.  124,  the  Library  founded  in  1170  (300,000  vols.;  adm.,  see 
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p.  118),  a  Collection  of  Coins  (50,000),  tlie  Observatory,  a  colleo.tio 
of  Casts  from  the  Antique,  and  an  Archaeological  Museum  (p.  128 

In  the  centre  of  the  handsome  Court  by  Richini  is  a  bronz 
statue  of  *  Napoleon  I.,  as  a  Roman  emperor,  by  Canova,  considere  , 
one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  staircase,  to  the  left,  the  statu  i 
of  the  celebrated  jurist  Beccona  (d.  1794),  who  was  the  first  scieii  i 
tilic  questioner  of  the  wisdom  of  capital  punishment.  The  court  i 
also  adorned  with  several  other  statues. 

The  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  is  the*PiCTUR' 
Gallery  oi  Rina  cote  ca  (adm.,  see  p.  118;  catalogue  lY-’fr-)-- 
The  gem  of  the  collection  is  Raphael's  Sposalizio  (No.  270 
the  chief  work  of  his  first  or  Umbrian  period.  The  numerou 
pictures  of  the  Lombard  school,  and  particularly  the  frescoes  saw 
out  of  churches,  are  also  very  valuable.  The  authenticity  of  th 
Head  of  Christ  (No.  267)  ascribed  to  Leonardo  is  open  to  consider 
able  doubt.  Among  the  oil-paintings.  No.  265  by  Bernardino  Luif 
is  a  very  meritorious  work,  and  among  the  frescoes,  Nos.  47  and  52 
by  the  same  master.  The  most  interesting  works  of  the  early  Italia^ 
school  are  Nos.  264,  273,  and  282  by  Mantegna.  The  collectio' 
also  affords  an  instructive  survey  of  the  progress  of  Carlo  Crivel 
(who  flourished  in  1468-93 ;  2nd  room) ,  a  master  who  connect, 
the  Paduan  school  with  that  of  Venice.  The  most  notable  works  f 
the  latter  school  are  No.  168  by  Gentile  Bellini,  Nos.  284  and  26 
by  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  Nos.  19  and  300  by  Cima.  dn  Coneglianoi 
and  of  a  later  period  No.  209  by  Bonifazio  I.,  Nos.  248  and  288b 
by  Titian,  and  Nos.  253,  254,  255  (7th  room)  by  Lorenzo  Loth 
rivalled  by  Giov.  Balt.  Moroni  (No.  214)  of  Bergamo.  No.  456  bi, 
Bomeniehino ,  and  No.  331  by  Guercino ,  represent  the  Italia 
masters  of  the  17th  century.  The  most  important  works  of  foreigi 
schools  are  No.  447  by  Rubens,  No.  446  by  Van  Vyck,  and  No.  44', 
by  Rembrandt.  Each  picture  bears  the  name  of  the  painter. 

1.  AHD  II.  Ante-Chambers:  2-70.  Frescoes  by  Bernardin 
Luini,  some  of  them  approaching  the  genre  style  (Nos.  2,  11,  131 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  (5,  19,  42,  43,  51,  63,  69,  73 
’^’Madonna  with  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Barbara  (47),  God  the  Fathd 
(48),  Angels  (14, 26,  45,  49,54,68),  and  *St.  Catharine  placed  in  h(( 
sarcophagus  "by  angels  (52;  with  the  inscription  K.  V.  S.Ch.,  i./ 
‘Katharina  Virgo  Sponsa  Christi’);  Bramantino  (4);  Marco  d 
Oggiono  (15,  20,  33);  Foppa,  St.  Sebastian  (71);  Gaudemi 
Ferrari,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (25).  —  To  the  left  of  this  room  ' 
the  AprENuicB  al  Vestibolo,  containing  a  continuation  of  the  frerf 
coes.  To  the  right,  19.  Borgognone,  Madonna  and  angels;  15.  Vin’ 
Foppa,  Same  subject;  on  the  exit-wall,  13.  Bern.  Luini,  Madonn 
with  saints  and  the  donor.  —  Adjacent  is  the  Galleria  Ogguon' 
On  the  entrance-wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  above,  Pieta,  botf 
by  Carlo  Crivelli;  to  the  right,  24.  Bern.  Luini,  Madonna.  —  W 
return  to  the  11.  Ante-Chamber  and  enter  — 
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Room  I.  Opposite  the  entrance,  87.  Bernardino  de'  Conti,  Ma- 
lonna,  with  the  four  great  churcli-fathers,  SS.  .Jerome,  Gregory, 
4.ugustinc,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  donors,  LodovicoMoro,  his  wife 
Beatrice,  and  tlieir  two  children;  75.  Borgoynone,  Coronation  of 
;he  Virgin  (1522J;  88.  Salaino,  Madonna  with  saints;  90.  Marco 
ia  Oggiono,  Fall  of  Lucifer;  98.  B.  Luini,  Madonna  with  saints; 
eft  wall,  107.  (f.  Ferrari,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine;  on  the  en- 
raiice-wall,  139.  JVuuoIone  ( 17th  cent. ),  The  artist’s  family.  To 
he  loft  is  — 

Room  II.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  159.  Gentile  da  Fahriano, 
loron.ation  of  the  Virgin  ;  162.  Ant.  and  Qiov.  da  Murano,  Madonna 
vith  saints;  *167.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
ngels  and  saints,  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces  ( 1499). 

*168.  Gentile  Bellini,  Preaching  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

In  this  piece  we  ‘perceive  that  the  art  of  Gentiie  (i)rother  of  Giovanni) 
n  the  eve  of  his  death  was  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  .  .  .  The 
nmposition  is  fine,  the  figures  have  the  individuaiity  which  he  imparted, 
nd  the  whoie  .scene  is  fuli  of  stern  and  soiid  power.  —  ^History  vf  Painl- 
uj  in  North  Italy',  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 

172.  Palma  Vecchio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (completed  hy  Ca.- 
iani?);  175.  Giac.  Franria,  Madonna  and  saints;  \78.  Palmezzano, 
•oronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  176.  Niccolb  Rondinelli,  Madonna  en- 
lironed  with  four  saints;  *179.  Ercole  de'  Roberli,  Same  subject; 
81.  Giac  Francia,  Madonna  and  saints;  177.  Rondinelli,  .John 
te  Evangelist  appearing  to  Gaila  Placidia  (p.  349);  186.  Garo- 
do,  Pietk;  *187.  Fra  Curnevale  (Piero  della  Francesca?),  Madonna 
ith  saints  and  Duke  Foderigo  da  Montefeltro ;  188.  Giov.  Santi 
itaphael’s  father).  Annunciation;  189.  P.  Crivelli,  Christ  on  the 
•ross ;  *191.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  SiS.  Peter  Martyr,  Augustine, 
id  Nicholas  of  Bari;  190,  l94.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Two  saints; 
93.  C.  Crivelli,  Madonna  and  Child;  195.  TimoteoVili,  Annnn- 
ation,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian ;  197  bis  Luca 
ipnorclii.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  (restored);  202. 
'rol.  Genga,  Madonna  and  saints. 

'  Room  111.  To  the  left,  206.  Moretlo,  Madonna  on  clouds,  with 
i.  Jerome,  Anthony  Abbas,  and  Francis  (the  Madonna  in- 
;red);  *209.  Bonifazio  the  Elder  [A.  1540),  Finding  of  Moses  in 
e  ark  of  bulrushes,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione  ;  212.  Paris  Bnrdonc, 
iiptism  of  Christ;  213.  P.  Veronese,  Christ  at  the  house  of  Simon 
i||3 Pharisee ;  Bonifazio  II.,  Christ  at Emmaus  ;  216.  Paris  Bor- 
■  ne,  Descent  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  217.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Pietk  ;  *214. 
\.^roni,  Navagiero,  Podestk  of  Bergamo  (1565);  218.  Moroni,As- 
imption  of  tlie  Virgin  ;  P.  Veronese,  *219,  220,  221.  Adoration  of 
itij  Magi,  with  SS.  Gregory  and  Jerome  to  the  left  and  SS.  Ambrose 
i:d  Augustine  to  the  right;  230.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  SS.  Helena, 
fltcarius,  Andrew,  and  Barbara;  *227.  Paolo  Veronese,  SS.  An- 
ituiy  Abbas,  Cornelius,  and  Cyprian,  a  monk,  and  a  page,  the 
|Je3t  ‘conversazione’  piece  (see  p.  242)  by  this  master;  234 his 
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Jac.  Tintoretto,  Finding  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark;  234.  Girol.  Sa-' 
voldo,  Madonna  and  saints. 

Room  IV.  To  tho  left,  Moretto,  235.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
239.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  242.  Paris  Bordone,  Madonna  am 
saints;  244.  Lor.  Lotto,  Pietk ;  *248.  Titian,  St.  Jerome,  a  char 
acteristic  example  of  his  later  style  (about  1560);  247,  249 
Titian(‘!},  Portraits. 

In  the  adjoining  Ante-Room:  266.  Copy  of  Michael  Angeh 
(not  Raphael),  The  Shooting  of  the  Gods  (original  at  Windso 
Castle) ;  272.  Oiotto,  Madonna  (wings  in  the  Academy  of  Bologna 
see  p.  339);  274,279.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Saints;  10.  Timote 
Viti,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  We  now  turn  to  tlie  left  into  — 

Room  V,  which  contains  the  chief  treasures  of  the  collection 
To  the  left,  *288bis.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Count  Porzia  (of  the  master’  ■ 
middle  period) ;  288.  Vitt.  Carpaccio,  St.  Stephen  and  the  Scribes 
328.  Lor.  Costa,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1499);  261.  Gioo.  Bellimi 
Madonna  (an  early  work,  with  a  Greek  inscription);  100.  Gior 
Pedrini,  Mary  Magdalen ;  264.  Mantegna,  Large  altar-piece  i! 
twelve  sections,  at  the  top  Madonna  and  St.  John  weeping  ovc, 
the  dead  body  of  Christ,  below  St.  Luke  and  other  saints,  painte, 
in  1454,  and  a  proof  of  the  early  maturity  of  the  artist,  then  2 
years  old ;  *265.  Luini,  Madonna  in  an  arbour  of  roses ;  *267; 
Leon,  da  Fmci  (?),  Head  of  Christ;  263bis.  Franc.  Napoletano  (, 
little-known  pupil  of  Leon,  da  Vinci),  Madonna. 

**270.  Raphaels  far-famed  Sposalizio,  or  the  Nuptials  of  th 
Virgin,  painted  in  1504  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  in  Cittk  ( 
Castello,  where  it  remained  till  1798. 

The  composition  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sposalizio  of  Perus/i^ 
(now  at  Caen),  in  whose  studio  Raphael  then  worked.  ‘In  both  paintini: 
the  top  is  rounded,  and  in  both  a  small  polygonal  temple,  a  charmir 
forecast  of  Bramante’s  buildings,  rises  in  the  background.  The  centr, 
part  of  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  long-bearded  high-priest,  wl 
joins  the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair;  Mary  is  attended  by  a  group  of  graceb 
virgins,  while  near  Joseph  stand  the  rejected  suitors,  the  most  passiona' 
of  whom  breaks  his  shrivelled  wand.  A  closer  examination  of  Raphael 
work,  however,  divulges  so  many  points  of  divergence,  as  to  make  tl 
observer  almost  oblivious  to  its  Peruginesque  character.  The  transpositicr 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  attendant  groups  to  opposi, 
sides  of  the  canvas  is  a  purely  external  difference  and  one  of  little  signi 
licance,  but  the  conception  and  drawing  of  the  individual  figures  and  tl 
more  delicate  disposition  of  the  grouping  reveal  the  original  and  peculi: 
genius  of  the  younger  artist’.  —  '■Raffael  und  Michelangelo',  by  Prof.  A 
ton  Springer. 

262bis.  Borgognone,  Madonna  witb  a  Carthusian  and  St.  Cath: 
line ;  262.  Luca  Signorelli,  Scourging  of  Christ  (an  early  work). 

273.  Mantegna,  Pietk,  painted  about  1474. 

‘It  is  a  picture  in  which  Mantegna’s  grandest  style  is  impressc'- 
foreshortened  with  disagreeable  boldness,  but  with  surprising  trutlj 
studied  from  nature,  and  imitating  light,  shade,  and  reflection  with 
carefulness  and  perseverance  only  equalled  by  Leonardo  and  Diirer;  d 
playing  at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  tragic  realism,  and  a  painful  n! 
attractiveness  in  the  faces  of  the  Marys.’  —  C.  tt  G. 
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280.  Andrea  Solaria,  Portrait ;  *282.  Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a 
limbus  of  angels’  heads,  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty ;  282bis. 
Sodoma,  Madonna  with  the  Lamb,  painted  under  the  influence  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  lOGbis.  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Madonna;  315.  Liberate 
ia  Verona,  St.  Sebastian ;  *10G.  A.  Solaria,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jo- 
ieph  and  Jerome  (1495;  restored). 

Room  VI.  Over  the  door,  40Gbis.  Girol.  da  Treviso,  Picta  ;  *283. 
C.  Crivelli,  Madonna  and  saints  (1482) ;  *284.  Giov.  Bellini,  Pieta, 
in  early  and  genuinely  impassioned  work;  286,  289.  Cima  da 
Oonegliano,  Saints;  287.  Stefano  da  Zevio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
signed,  1435);  290.  Palma  Vecchio,  SS.  Helena  and  Constantine, 
lochus  and  Sebastian  ;  296.  Franc.  Morone  [notMoroni),  Madonna 
nthroned ;  *297.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  (a  late  work ;  1510) ;  Cima, 
’300.  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  the  Baptist,  302.  St.  Jerome. 

Room  VII.  199bis.  Torbido,  Portrait;  306bis.  Paris  Bordone, 
,>ove-scene ;  307.  Vilt.  Carpaccio,  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Lorenzo  Lotto,  *253.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  *254,  *255.  Portraits 
f  men. 

‘The  fine-chiselled  features  (of  No.  2f)3),  extremely  pure  in  drawing, 
harm  by  their  mild  expression.  A  delicate  but  healthy  complexion  is 
isplayed  in  warm  sweet  tones  of  extraordinary  transparence ;  and  masterly 
pansitions  lead  the  eye  from  opal  lights  into  rich  and  coloured  shadows. 

half  length  in  the  same  collection  represents  a  man  of  lean  and  bony 
lake  with  a  swallow-tailed  beard ,  a  grey  eye ,  close  set  features,  and  a 
pave  aspect.  ...  A  third  half  length,  companion  to  these,  ofiers  another 
ariety  of  type  and  execution.  A  man  stands  at  a  table  in  a  pelisse  with 
fox  skin  collar^  he  is  bare-headed  and  bearded.  His  right  hand  rests 
'a  the  table  and  grips  a  handkerchief.  The  ruddy  skin  of  the  face  is 
roken  with  touches  now  warm  now  cold  by  which  the  play  of  light  and 
flections  is  rendered  with  deceptive  truth'.  —  C.  d'  C. 

Room  VIII;  324.  Guido  Reni,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter;  326.  Franc. 
Ibani,  Dance  of  Cupids;  331.  Guercino,  Abrabam  and  Hagar; 
33.  Dosso  Dossi,  St.  Sebastian;  334.  Fr.  Fruncia,  Annunciation 
etouebed). 

*  Room  IX  ;  346.  Jan  van  der  Meer  of  Haarlem  (not  Hobbema'), 
brest  landscape;  352,353.  Bernardino  Bellotto  ( Canaletto),  Land 

apes  (from  tbe  environs  of  Varese);  367.  Jan  Brueghel,  Village 
'reet  (1607);  370,  381.  J.  Fyt,  Game;  *449.  Rembrandt,  Tlie  art- 
t’s  sister  (an  early  work;  1632);  *446.  A.  van  Dyck,  Portrait. 

•  Room  X;  to  tbe  left,  390.  Velazquez  (?),  Dead  monk;  391. 
•ilvator  Rosa,  St.  Paul  tbe  Hermit;  447.  Rubens,  Last  Supper; 
'14.  Snyders,  Stag-bunt;  442.  A.  van  Dyck,  Madonna  and  Child, 
ith  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  443.  Jacob  Jordaens,  Abraham’s  sacri- 
le;  428bis.  Giulio  Campi,  The  Virgin  enthroned,  between  two 
ints  and  the  donor  (1530);  424.  L.  Cambiaso,  Adoration  of  the 
lepherds;  423.  Castiglioni,  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  ;  432.  Raphael 
\engs,  Annibali  the  musician  (1752)  ;  415.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna; 
:ther  on,  402.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Madonna  and  saints  ;  401.  Gasp. 
>ussin.  Forest  landscape. 

Roo.m  XI :  on  the  right,  479.  Luca  Longhi,  Madonna  with  St. 
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Paul  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (1538);  463.  Ami.  Carracci^  Chris' 
and  the  woman  of  Samaria;  456.  Domcnichinoy  Madonna  with  St 
John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Petronius. 

Room  XII  :  By  the  window,  Busts  of  Maiizoni  by  Strazza  am 
Hayez  by  Argenti;  by  the  opposite  wall,  bust  of  Longhi  hy  Paceiti 

To  the  left,  farther  on,  arc  several  rooms  (usually  closed)  containin 
modern  pictures,  sketches  of  academicians,  casts  from  the  antique,  Uf 
’iiaissance  and  modern  sculptures.  (An  annual  e.xhihilion  of  art  take 
place  in  these  rooms,  generally  in  September.)  —  Room  XX :  by  th  ; 
rear-wall,  Ganovti^  Vestal  Virgin;  Thorvaldsen.^  The  Graces  and  Cupid.  - 
The  last  but  one  of  the  rooms  (XXIli)  with  modern  pictures  contair  i 
portraits,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Niccolini  by  f/s.n,  Oavour  an 
Manzoni  by  Hayez.,  and  D’Azeglio  by  l^aUt. 

The  Museo  Archeologico  on  the  groundfloor  (adm.,  see  p.  118  i 
entrance  in  the  small  Piazza  di  Brera,  or  through  a  passage  to  th 
right  on  the  groundfloor)  contains  a  rich  but  imperfectly  arrange 
collection  of  antique,  mediieval,  and  modem  works  of  art,  includ  ! 
ing  some  flue  Renaissance  sculptures. 

I.  Room.  Wall  of  the  door  (right):  Sculptures  from  Porta  Tof 
(12t.h  cent.)  below  a  terracotta  arch;  hy  the  last  pillar,  late-Greek  toinl  • 
relief;  adjoining  it  a  Renaissance  ‘puUo\  Window-wall:  Mediseval  sculj 
ture  from  the  tympanum  of  a  church;  in  the  middle,  four  ancient  porphyi 
columns  from  S.  Cristoforo.  Next  wail :  Roman  and  mediaeval  arcliitectur;  • 
fragments.  Fourth  wall:  Portions  of  the  monument  of  Gaston  de  Foi  , 
(who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  see  p.  352),  from  Ihe  mom 
stery  of  S.  Marta,  the  most  important  being  a  recumbent  ’^Figure  of  tl  i 
hero  by  Bamhaja.  Monument  of  Lancino  Curzio  (d.  1513),  by  the  same  maste,. 
Marble  frame-work  of  a  door  from  the  Palazzo  Medici,  with  the  arms  ar| 
portraits  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  Bianca  Maria  Visconti,  attributed 
Michelozzo.,  the  builder  of  the  palace.  In  the  corner,  Monument 
Bishop  Bagareto  hy  And.  Fusiva  (151,7).  —  By  the  pillars  to  the  right,  ai 
between  them:  Ancient  Roman  sarcophagus;  Roman  cippus.  Last  pillai 
Fragment  of  a  stele,  a  youth  leaniug  on  a  staff  (Greek) ;  to  the  left.  He: 
of  Zeus  (nose  modern).  Monument  of  Regina  della  Scala,  wife  of  BeJ 
nabo  Visconti ;  bust  of  a  lady  (15th  cent.).  In  the  centre:  Large  mo' 
ument  of  Bernabo  Visconti,  erected  by  himself  during  his  lifetime  (1354'j 
resting  on  twelve  columns,  and  richly  gilded;  on  the  sarcophagus  a 
reliefs,  in  front  ihe  four  Evangelists,  at.  the  back  the  coronation  of  Mar; 
at  the  sides  the  Crucifixion  and  a  Pieta;  above,  the  equestrian  statue 
Visconti.  —  II.  Room.  Above  the  door,  Statuettes  from  the  Porta  Drier 
ale;  in  the  corner  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  mediaeval  hell  (1352' 
on  the  right ,  suits  of  armour  and  bronze  implements  from  the  grav"^ 
of  Gauls  discovered  near  Sesfo  Calende  in  1867;  in  the  cabinets,  reli 
from  tombs  excavated  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  terracottas,  crystal,  ivor 
carvings;  in  the  corner,  bronzes,  including  an  admirable  portrait-head  L 
Michael  Angelo ;  sculptures  in  marble  and  ivory;  majolica ;  mediaeval  golf 
smith’s  work ;  Egyptian  antiquities. 

A  little  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  is  the  Goth 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  D,  3,  4)  of  the  15th  cent 
now  modernised,  containing  a  Madonna  in  fresco  by  Luini.  In  th 
adjacent  Via  Clerici  (PI.  E,  4)  is  the  Pohtzzo  Cleric.i.,  now  a  law-cou 
(Tribunale),  with  the  fine  rococo  Sala  del  Tiepolo  (always  open).  - 
To  the  N.  W.  of  the  Brera  is  the  church  of  S.  Simpliciano  (PI.  D,  3 
a  line  Romanesque  structure,  containing  a  triumphal  arch  adornt- 
with  ‘putti’  by  Luini,  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Borgogno\ 
(in  the  apse),  —  Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Garibal^ 
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is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  lucorouata  (PI.  D,  1),  built  by  Fran- 
;esco  and  Bianca  Sforza.  The  Cappella  Bossi  contains  the  tombs  cf 
Griov.  Tolentino  (1517)  and  Archbishop  Gabr.  Sforza. 


To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  beyond  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (p.  1‘22),  lies  the  *Piazza  de’  Merca&ti  (PI.  E,  5),  the 
fentral  point  of  the  mediaeval  city,  and  formerly  provided  with 
ive  gates.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  building  which 
ivas  formerly  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  a  large  hall  erected  in 
1228-33  by  the  podesta,  (or  mayor)  Tresseno,  to  whom  an  eques- 
;rian  relief  was  placed  on  the  S.  side  with  the  inscription,  ‘qui 
;olium  struxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit’  (the  Cathari  were  the  Wal- 
iensians).  The  groundfloor  is  now  the  corn-exchange,  above  which 
s  the  Archivio  Notariie.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  ancient 
Palazzo  dei  Giureconsulti  with  a  tower,  erected  by  Vine.  Seregni 
1564),  with  the  exchange  and  telegraph-offlce  on  the  groundfloor; 
)n  the  S.  side  are  the  Loggia  degli  Osii,  erected  in  1315,  and  the 
Collegio  dei  Nobili  (1625). 

We  proceed  hence  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  archway  and  the 
fia  dei  Ratti,  to  the  Via  and  Piazza  della  Rosa.  No.  2  in  the  latter 
s  the  celebrated  *Biblioteca  Ambrosiana  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  which 
ontains  160,000  vols.  of  printed  books,  and  15,000  MSS.,  some  of 
hem  of  great  importance,  and  also  a  valuable  collection  of  objects 
f  art  (ad m.,  see  p.  118;  entrance  from  the  reading-room,  to  the 
ight,  in  the  court).  The  director  of  the  library  is  Cav.  Sacerdote 
’eriani,  the  Orientalist. 

In  the  Biblioteca.  which  is  on  the  groundfloor,  many  of  the  most  in- 
;resting  3ISS.  are  exhibited  to  the  public.  Among  the  chief  treasures  are 
agments  of  a  MS.  of  Homer  illuminated,  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent. ; 
copy  of  Virgil,  with  marginalia  by  Petrarch;  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th 
■nt.  with  the  Pauline  epistles  and  other  parts  of  UlCla's  Gothic  trans- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  along  with  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  (from 
,jbblo,  p.  302);  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  a  SIS.  of  the  first  half  of  the 
th  cent.;  the  celebrated  "Codex  Atlanticu”,  being  a  collection  of  original 
swings  and  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a  number  of  miniatures;  letters 
Lucretia  Borgia,  S.  Carlo  Borromco,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  Liguori, 
,c.  —  The  side-rooms  contain  a  few  sculptures  in  marble:  parts  of  the 
mb  of  Ga.ston  de  Foi.x  (p.  362);  Cupid  in  marble,  R.  Schadoio ;  bust  of 
ron  and  several  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen.  Also  a  Roman  mosaic  and  a 
:sco  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  by  Bern.  Luini. 

First  Floor.  The  second  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Cabinet  of 
onzes,  containing  busts  of  Canova  and  Thorvaldsen,  the  latter  by  the 
aster  himself,  and  pictures  of  no  great  value:  ^6.  Raphael  Mengs.  Pope 
I  leinent  XIII.;  41.  Venetian  School  (?),  St.  Sebastian;  30.  Marco  Basazti, 
I  sen  Christ;  24.  Lorenzo  Lotto  ('fl,  Jladonna.  —  A  .'hor  staircase  leads 
'  the  —  t 

"Pinacoteca.  I.  and  II.  Rooms:  Engravings.  —  III.  Room.  Opposite  the 
ndows:  52.  Savoldo,  Transfiguration  (copy;  original  in  the  Palazzo  degli 
(Izi,  p.  412);  "54.  Ambrogio  Borgognone,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints 
!l  singing  angels;  72.  S.  Botticelli.  Madonna  and  angels;  above,  70.  Baroc- 
I  ■,  Nativity;  on  the  end-wall,  9G.  Cariani,  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  —  To  the 
;ht  is  Roosi  IV.:  312.  Oiov.  Ball.  Moroni.  Portrait  (1554) ;  also  landscapes 
'  y.  Brueghel  and  Brill.  —  V.  Room:  Paintings  of  the  17th  century.  — 
4  return  through  the  III.  Room,  to  the  VI.  Boom.  To  the  right  and  left 
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of  tlie  entrance,  260,  261.  BoUraffio^  Large  portrait-Leads  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  chalk;  262.  0.  Ferrari^  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  Farther  on,  on 
the  end-wall  to  the  right :  "281.  Bonifazio  Holy  Family,  with  Tobias  and 
the  angel  (injured  by  restoration) ,  230.  Jac.  ilassano,  Adoration  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds.  On  the  window-wall  are  drawings  of  the  School  of  Leonardo,  and 
a  few  specimens  from  his  own  hand,  including  some  of  his  celebrated 
caricatures.  Opposite  is  *^**Rc(phaeVs  Cartoon  of  the  ‘School  of  Athens', 
which  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  fresco 
in  the  Vatican  makes  this  cartoon  of  great  interest  and  value,  since  here  i 
only  we  gain  the  full  key  to  the  artistic  motives  of  the  painter.  The  de-  J 
viations  of  the  fresco  from  the  cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad-  • 
ditions  of  the  sitting  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  the  temple-colon¬ 
nade,  and  the  portrait  of  Raphael  himself,  are  unimportant.  —  On  the  exit-  j 
wall :  Brama7itino^  272.  Madonna  with  saints,  273.  Adoration  of  the  Holy  ^ 
Child  (an  early  work);  277.  Oiov.  Fedrini.,  and  274,  Marco  da  Oggiono^  Ma-  I 
donnas ;  279.  BoUraffio.,  Portrait ;  281.  B.  Liiini^  Holy  Family  (after  Da  Vin¬ 
ci's  cartoon  in  London) ;  '282.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Portrait  (unfinished);  | 
Luini.,  ®283.  Youthful  Christ  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  284.  John  the 
Baptist ;  *285.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (V  more  probably  Ainbrogio  de  Predis  ?),  \ 
Portrait  of  a  girl.  —  VII.  Room:  Drawings  of  the  Lombard  School,  in¬ 
cluding  some  by  Leon,  da  Vinci  portrait  of  himself  is  a  forgery,  comp, 
p.  28);  also  several  by  Dilrer. 

At  the  back  of  the  library  is  the  venerable  chnrch  otS.  Sepolero  | 
(PL  D,  5),  dating  from  the  11th  century,  with  a  few  pictures  by  j 
Oiov.  Pedrini  in  the  sacristy.  The  Via  del  Bollo  leads  hence  to  the  jj 
W.  to  the  Piazza  S.  Borromeo,  in  which  are  situated  the  small  j 
church  of  S.  Maria  Podone^  a  statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  also  I 
the  Palazzo  Borromeo  (No.  7).  On  the  first  story  of  the  palace  is  a  I 
^Picture  G-allery  ('Pmacofcca j  containing  some  important  paint-  1 
ings  and  a  few  sculptures,  chiefly  of  the  Lombard  School  (adm.,  i 
see  p.  118 ;  lists  of  the  pictures  provided).  fl 

I.  Room.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian,  an  alto-  I 
relief  by  Marco  da  S.  Michele  (1525).  62.  Qiulio  Cesare  Procacewn,  Madonna  I 
and  a  saint;  copies  of  ancient  paintings,  etc.  —  II.  Room.  Lombard  School^  I 
Madonna  with  the  donor  (King  Francis  I.?),  alto-relief  of  the  16th  cent.;  I 
Desiderio  da  Settignano  (?),  Child's  head;  156.  B.  Luini  (?),  Head  of  Ifie  1 
Virgin  (fragment  of  a  fresco) ;  209,  214.  ZuccarelU.,  Pastel  portraits  of  girls.  || 
This  room  also  contains  some  beautiful  miniatures  upon  copper.  —  III.  Room.  <A 
Paintings  of  the  German  and  Netherlandish  schools,  drawings,  autographs,  I 
etc.  —  IV.  Room,  containing  the  chief  works  of  the  collection.  4.  Marco  da  <| 
Oggiono  (?),  Michael  the  Archangel ;  Oiov.  Pedrini.,  6.  St.  Catharine,  9.  Fer- 
tility;  Qaud  Ferrari.,  10.  St.  Seba^^tian,  12.  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  i 
Anthony  Abbas;  13.  School  of  Mantegna.,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  14.  Qaud.  { 
Ferrari.,  St.  Ruebus;  *68.  Bern.  Luini.,  Susanna  (half-length);  69.  Fil.  Maz- 
zbla,  Portrait;  34.  Luini  Madonna;  35.  BorgognoneVi'),  Portrait  of  Andrea  ^ 
de'  Novelli,  Bishop  of  Alba;  36.  PinturiccMo.,  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1513):  }( 
37.  Cemre  da  Sesto.,  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (early  work) ;  43.  Lorenzo  Lottv^  V 
Crucifixion;  40.  Lor.  Lotto  i^).,  St.  Catharine;  *41.  *45.  Borgognone.,  Madon- 
nas;  Luini.,  44.  Madonna  and  saints,  47.  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  Jj 
head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Borgognone.,  48.  Christ  blessing,  49.  Madonna  )( 
with  the  rose-hedge;  51.  Lombard  School  (not  Leon,  da  Vinci).,  Madonna:  <i  , 
50,  52.  Borgognone.,  Annunciation ;  Bernardino  dF  Conti^  56.  Portrait  of  Ca-  i 
milJo  Trivulzio  (d.  1525),  58.  Madonna. 

The  Via  S.  Borromeo  and  the  Via  S.  Maria  alia  Porta  next  lead  i 
to  the  CoRso  Magenta,  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  Liiic 
(PI.  C,  5),  with  ail  imposing  rococo  facade  and  a  handsome  court, 
now  occupied  by  the  Amministrazione  delle  Ferrovie  dell’  Alta  Italiai  1 
Opposite,  on  the  left,  rises  the  small  church  of  S.  Maurizio,  o;  . 
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Chksa  del  Monaslero  Maygiore  (PI.  0,  5),  erected  in  1503-1519  by 
Oiov.  Dolcebuono,  a  pupil  of  Bramaiite. 

The  Interior  contains  numerous  frescoes.  Second  last  ■'Chapel  on  the 
right:  Scourging  of  Christ  and  scenes  from  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Catha¬ 
rine,  painted  by  Luini  about  1525.  The  high-altar-piece,  with  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Ilagi,  is  by  Antonio  Cainpi.  The  ‘Frescoes  at  the  sides  are  liy 
Luini-.  above,  in  the  centre,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  below,  to  the 
left,  SS.  Cecilia  and  Ursula  at  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  figure  of  an  angel.  In  the  lunette  atiove  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  the 
donor,  Alessandro  Bentivoglio  (d.  1532 ;  expelled  from  Bologna  and  buried 
here),  with  SS.  Benedict,  .lohn  the  Baptist,  and  .lolin  the  F.vangelist. 
Above,  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice.  Below,  to  the  right,  SS.  Apollonia  and 
Lucia  at  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  pieta;  in  the  lunette,  Ippolita 
Sforza,  wife  of  Bentivoglio,  with  SS.  Scholastica,  Agnes,  and  Catharine. 
Above,  King  Sigismund  presents  a  model  of  the  church  to  St.  Maurice. 
The  frescoes  in  the  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance-door  are  by 
Aurelio  Luini  and  his  pupils.  —  Behind  the  high -altar  lies  the  Nuns’ 
Choir,  of  the  same  size  as  the  church  itself.  At  the  high-altar  is  a 
series  of  9  Frescoes  of  the  Passion;  below,  the  life-size  figures  of  SS. 
Apollonia,  Lucia,  Catharine,  Agatha,  Sebastian,  and  Kochus,  all  by  Luini. 
Inside  between  the  arches  arc  20  medallions  of  saints,  by  Borgognone.  In 
the  arches  of  the  gallery  above  are  26  Medallions  of  holy  women,  of  the 
school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  probably  by  Boltraffio. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Magenta,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Magenta, 
on  the  right,  is  situated  the  church  of  *S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (PI. 
B,  5),  an  abbey-church  of  the  i5th  cent.,  the  Gothic  nave  of  which 
alone  belongs  to  the  original  structure.  The  choir,  transept,  and 
dome  are  attributed  to  Bramante 

Right  Aisle.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  .lohn  the  Baplist,  an  altar-piece  by 
liugiardini.  4th  chapel,  frescoes  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  the  Crucifixion, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Christ  scourged  (1542),  angels  with  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Passion  (on  the  vaulting) ;  an  altar-piece  (Descent  from 
the  Cross)  by  Caravaggio.  In  the  Gth  chapel,  frescoes  by  Fiammingo.  —  To 
'.he  right  of  the  choir,  on  the  organ  above,  a  Madonna  enthroned  with 
saints  and  a  donor,  fresco  by  Luini.  In  the  Choir  good  stalls  of  the  Re- 
laissance.  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir  are  the  Cloisters,  beyond  which  is 
he  Sacristy,  with  charming  wood-paintings  on  the  cabinets.  —  In  the  Left 
iiSLK  is  the  tine  Cappella  del  Rosario ,  with  the  mural  tablet  of  Branda 
Jastiglione  (d.  1495;  to  the  right),  by  Bambaja  (Oiov.  Ant.  Amadeo?),  and 
I  he  family  tomli  of  the  Della  Torre,  by  Amadeo  (1483;  restored). 

A  large  door  marked  ‘Cenacolo’,  to  the  W.  of  this  church, 
3  the  entrance  to  the  refectory  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
?(a.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (now  a  cavalry-barrack) ,  containing  the 
elebrated  **Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (adm.,  see  p.  118). 
’he  picture  is  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation,  chiefly  from  hav- 
ng  been  painted  on  the  wall  in  oils  (before  1499).  In  the  same 
,oom  are  exhibited  contemporaneous  copies  by  Andrea  Solario,  Ce- 
are  Magnis,  Marco  da  Oggiono,  and  Ant.  de  Olaxiate,  an  inspection 
f  which  much  facilitates  the  study  of  the  original.  The  large  fresco 
y  Qiov.  Donato  Montorfano  (Crucifixion)  of  1495,  opposite  the  Last 
upper,  is  in  much  better  condition.  The  kneeling  figures  of  Duke 
■odovico  il  More  (p.  115)  and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  with  their 
bildren  are  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  trace  of  whose  hand  is  still 
istinctly  distinguishable. 

Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  chief  work 
cecuted  by  Leonardo  during  his  stay  at  Milan,  the  original  alone  ex- 
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hibiis  (o  Us  full  extent  the  emotions  which  the  master  intended  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  which  even  the  best  copies  fail  to  reproduce.  The  motive  of 
the  work  has  been  well  explained  by  Ooeihe:  ‘The  artist  represents  the 
peaceful  little  band  round  the  sacred  table  as  thunder-struck  by  the  Master’s 
words,  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.  They  have  been  pronounced;  the  whole 
company  is  in  dismay,  while  he  himself  bows  his  head  with  downcast  , 
eyes.  His  whole  attitude,  the  motion  of  his  arms  and  hands,  all  seem  to 
repeat  with  heavenly  resignation,  and  his  silence  to  confirm,  the  mournful 
words  —  It  cannot  he  otherwise.  One  of  you  shall  betray  me!’  Comp, 
also  p.  liv. 

The  Via  delle  Oche  and  the  Via  S.  Vittore  (omn.  from  the 
Piazza  del  Diiomo  to  S.  Vittore')  lead  hence  to  the  S.K.  to  the  Piazza  i 
S.  Ambrogio,  with  the  church  of — 

*S.  Ambrogio  (PL  (J,  GJ,  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  4th 
cent,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  dating  in  its  present  i 
Romanesque  basilica  form ,  with  its  peculiar  galleries  and  an  oc-  i 
tagonal  cupola  over  the  high-altar,  from  the  12th  century.  The  fine 
atrium  in  front  of  the  church  ,  containing  ancient  tombstones,  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  half-obliterated  frescoes  (some  probably  by  Zenale), 
seems,  like  the  facade,  to  have  preserved  the  architectural  forms  of 
the  original  building  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  built  under  Arch-  i, 
bishop  Anspert  (868-881).  St.  Ambrosius  baptized  St.  Augustine  | 
here  in  387,  and  in  389  he  closed  the  doors  of  this  church  against  ji 
the  Emp.  Theodosius  after  the  cruel  massacre  of  Thessalonica(389).  5 
There  is  a  portrait  of  the  saint  on  the  left  side  of  the  principal  en-  1 
trance.  The  Lombard  kings  and  German  emperors  formerly  caused  I 
themselves  to  be  crowned  here  with  the  iron  crown,  which  since  the  il 
time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  has  been  preserved  at  Monza  (p.  141). 
The  ancient  pillar  at  which  they  took  the  coronation-oath  before,  3 
being  crowned,  is  still  preserved  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  piazza. 

Interior.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  marble  statue  of  Pius  IX.  m 
(1880).  In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  aisle  an  *Ecce  Homo,  fresco  by  B.  Luini.  S 
—  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  side-entrance  in  the  right  aisle:  frescoes  m 
by  Qaiidenzio  Ferrari^  representing  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  three  j| 
Maries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap- 
pella  delle  Dame) ;  a  line  kneeling  Statue  of  St.  Marcellina,  by  Paceiii  (1812)  1|| 
5th  Chapel  on  the  right:  ^Legend  of  St.  George,  frescoes  by  Bernardino  La- 
nini.  The  second  door  to  the  left  in  the  large  6th  chapel  leads  to  tht 
Cappella  S.  Satiro  with  mosaics  of  the  5th  cent,  (restored).  In  the  chapel  it 
to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  altar-piece  by  B.  Luini^  Madonna  and  sainl{  -i 
(very  dark);  in  front,  to  the  right,  Lombard  School^  Madonna  and  twe  w 
saints.  —  The  ’"’"High-altar  still  retains  its  original  decoration  intact,  con  i 
sisting  of  reliefs  on  silver  and  gold  ground  (in  front),  enriched  with  ename 
and  gems,  executed  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cent,  by  Volfoinus^  a  Ger  f| 
man  (covered,  shown  only  on  payment  of  5  fr.).  The  ’’'Canopy  over  tbi 
high-altar,  which  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  9th  cent.,  recently  gilded 
is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  The  choir  contains  an  ancien  4 
episcopal  throne.  In  the  Tribuna  ’"Mosaics  of  the  9th  cent.,  earlier  thai 
those  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice :  Christ  in  the  centre,  at  the  sides  the  histori  1 
of  St.  Ambrose.  —  At  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Crypt,  Christ  among  thi  1 
scribes,  a  fresco  by  Borgognone;  opposite,  the  tombstone  of  Pepin,  son  0 
Charlemagne,  The  modernised  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  SS.  Ambroses 
Protasius,  and  Gervasius.  —  By  the  pulpit  are  a  bronze  eagle,  a  figure  oi 
St.  Ambrose  (10th  cent.?),  and  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  6tl  t 
century.  —  Adjacent  to  the  left  aisle  is  an  unfinished  cloister,  designed  b; 
Bramante  (1492),  and  afterwards  rebuilt. 
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The  Via  Lauzoiie  (PI.  C,  6  ;  with  tlie  Palazzo  Visconti  on  the 
left)  leads  hence  to  the  Coiiso  di  Porta  Ticinbsk,  in  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  gate.  On  the  left  we  soon 
perceive  a  large  ancient  *Colonnai)E  (PI.  D,  7)  of  sixteen  Corinthian 
columns,  the  most  important  relic  of  the  Roman  Mediolanum,  near 
which  is  the  entrance  to  — 

*S.  Lorenzo)  PI.  D, 7),  the  most  ancient  church  in  Milan.  Whether 
the  handsome  interior  once  formed  the  principal  hall  of  the  therm®, 
or  of  a  palace  of  Maximian  (4th  cent.),  to  which  the  ahove-mentioned 
colonnade  belonged,  or  a  very  ancient  Christian  place  of  worship, 
like  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  is  uncertain.  It  was  subsequently  altered 
at  least  three  times ,  the  last  time  by  Martino  Bassi  in  the  IGth 
century.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  covered  with  a  dome.  On 
the  four  principal  sides  are  large  semicircular  apses  in  two  stories, 
each  borne  by  four  colun)ns  alternately  octagonal  and  round.  At  the 
back  of  tbe  high-altar  is  the  Cappella  S.  Ippolito,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Giov.  Maria  Visconti.  — To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Aquilinus,  containing  mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent.  (Christ 
and  the  Apostles  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,  the  latter 
freely  restored),  and  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  founder,  the  Gothic  king  Athaulph  (411-16).  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  an  antique  marble  coping. 

Farther  S.  is  the  Porta  Ticinese,  originally  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Battle  of  Marengo  but  inscribed  in  1814  ‘Paci  Popu- 
lorum  Sospit®’.  Adjacent  rises  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Enstorgio 
(PI.  D,  8),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  rc-erected  in  the  Gothic  style 
in  1278,  renewed  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Richini,  and 
recently  again  restored.  The  facade  is  modern. 

1st  Chapel  to  the  right,  Mural  monument  of  Oiac.  Stefano  Brivio 
(d.  1484),  by  Tommaso  da  Cazzaniga  and  Bened.  Briosco ;  4th  Chapel  to  the 
right.  Gothic  monument  of  Stefano  Visconti  (ca.  1337);  Gth  Chapel,  Mon¬ 
uments  of  Gaspare  Visconti  and  his  wife  Agnes  (d.  1417).  Farther  on,  on 
the  same  side,  the  Cappella  de'  Magi,  containing  a  relief  of  1347  and  a  late- 
Romanesque  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  ‘bones  of  the  Magi’  were  preserved 
until  they  were  presented  to  the  city  of  Cologne  by  Frederick  Barbarossa 
after  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  1162.  By  the  high-altar  .are  reliefs  of  the 
Passion,  dating  from  the  14th  centiiry.  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the 
‘Cappella  PoHinari,  with  a  fine  cupola  .and  a  charming  frieze  of  angels, 
built  in  1462-66  t)y  Michelozzo  of  Florence.  It  contains  the  magniticent 
Gothic  tomb  of  .St.  Peter  the  Martyr  by  G.  Balduccio  of  Pisa  (1339);  the 
vails  arc  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  scenes 
rom  the  life  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Assumption, 
ty  Vine.  Civerchio. 

S.  Maria  presso  S.  Celso  (PI.  K,  8),  built  in  the  Renaissance 
tyle  by  Giov.  Dolcebuono  soon  after  1490,  possesses  a  handsome 
trium,  groundlessly  attributed  to  Braraante,  and  a  rich  facade  by 
laleazzo  Alessi  (lately  restored).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal 
re  Adam  and  Kve  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi. 

The  Interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  barrel-vaulting  over 
be  nave,  a  dodecagonal  cupoha,  and  an  .ambuhatory.  By  the  2nd  altar  to 
1C  riglit,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Paris  Bordone;  Gaudenzio  Fer- 
iri.  Baptism  of  Christ  (behind  the  high-altar);  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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left  aisle,  .Bo/'J'os'HOhc,  Madonna  adoring  tlie  Child,  surrounded  by  John  the 
Haptist,  .St.  Kochua,  and  the  donors  of  the  picture;  above  it,  Sassoferrato,  i 
Madonna.  The  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  sarcophagus  with  the 
relics  of  St.  Celsua.  The  cupola  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Appiani 
(1795).  —  In  the  sacristy  are  some  fine  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work.  j 

Adjacent  to  tliis  church  is  S.  Celso,  a  Romanesque  edifice,  partly 
removed  in  1826  and  now  possessing  few  remains  of  the  original  I 
structure. — The  Cokso  S.  Celso  (PI.  E,  7,  8)  leads  hack  from  this  I 
point  to  the  interior  of  the  city.  To  the  right  in  the  Piazza  8.  Eu- 
femia  is  the  church  of  that  name  (PI.  E,  7),  dating  from  the  5th 
cent.,  but  entirely  modernised.  In  the  third  chapel  on  the  left  is  a 
Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  by  Marco  da  Oggiono.  A  little  to  i 
the  S.  is  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  a  richly  ornamented  and  character¬ 
istic  building  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  architectural  ] 
decorations  of  the  facade  already  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
later  baroque  style,  and  this  is  seen  even  more  strongly  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  brothers  Giulio,  An-  , 
tonio,  and  Vincenzo  Campi  of  Cremona. 

The  Via  Amedei  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  S.  Alessandro  i 
(PI.  E,  6),  erected  in  1602,  a  reduced  and  in  the  interior  success¬ 
ful  copy  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  with  two  W.  towers.  It  is  th( 
most  sumptuously  decorated  church  in  Milan,  but  destitute  of  work; 
of  art.  High-altar  adorned  with  precious  stones.  — 'Adjacent  ii 
the  Palazzo  Trivulzio,  containing  a  fine  art  -  collection  in  whicl 
the  most  noteworthy  objects  are  a  portrait  by  AntoncUo  da  Mes¬ 
sina,  a  Madonna  by  Mantegna  (1497),  a  relief-portrait  by  Cristo- 
fano  Solari,  and  the  tomb  of  Azzo  Visconti  (d.  1329)  from  S.  Got- 
tardo.  The  extensive  library  contains  a  MS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

We  return  by  the  Via  Lupetta  and  the  Via  Torino  to  the  Piazz; 
del  Duomo.  To  the  right  in  the  Via  Toeino  is  the  small  church  o 
S.  Satiro  (PI.  E,  5,  6),  founded  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  re-erectei 
by  Bramante  and  his  pupil  Bramantino,  in  the  15th  century.  The  ap  • 
parent  choir  is  only  painted  in  perspective.  The  octagonal  *Sacrist;  J 
(off  the  right  transept)  is  also  by  Bramante,  and  has  a  beautifu  1 
frieze  by  Caradosso  Foppa,  putti,  and  heads  in  medallions.  At  th'  | 
end  of  the  left  transept  is  a  curious  little  building  with  a  cupola  I 
belonging,  like  the  belfry,  to  the  original  structure ;  it  contains  t 
Pieta,  in  painted  terracotta,  by  Caradosso  (covered).  ; 

The  church  of  S.  Giorgio  al  Palazzo  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  Vi  V 
Torino,  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right,  a  St.  Jerome  b  • 
Gaud.  Ferrari;  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  *Frescoes  by  Luini  I  i 
above  the  altar.  Entombment  and  Crowning  with  thorns ;  at  th  j 
sides.  Scourging  and  Ecce  Homo ;  in  the  dome.  Crucifixion.  -  t 
Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Piazza  Mentana,  is  a  Monument  by  Luii] 
Belli,  erected  in  1880  in  memory  of  the  Italians  who  fell  atMentan;  t 

To  the  S.  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  opposite  the  cathedral,  ai  j 
the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  both  already  meri  j  - 
tioned  (p.  121).  The  Piazza  Beccaria  (PI.  F,  5),  near  the  Piaz?  ■ 
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Fontana  which  adjoins  the  Pal.  Arcivescovile  on  the  E.,  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  Beccana  (d.  1794  ;  comp.  p.  124)  by  Grandi,  erected 
in  1871.  Adjacent  is  the  Palazzo  di  Giustizia  (PI.  F,  5),  built  by 
Seregni ;  on  the  portal  is  a  tablet  commemorating  the  Italian  patriots 
committed  by  the  Austrians  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  1821. 

The  Via  Brolo  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  S.  Stefano, 
with  the  simple  Renaissance  church  of  that  name  (PI.  F,  6).  The 
Via  dell’  Ospedale  leads  S.W.  to  the  Corso  di  Porta  Romana. 

The  *Ospedale  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  6),  a  vast  and  remarkably  fine 
brick  structure  ,  half  Gothic  and  half  Renaissance  in  style,  begun 
in  1457  by  Antonio  Filarete  of  Florence ,  is  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  existence,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  nine  courts. 
The  extensive  principal  court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  is  by  Richini 
(17th  cent.);  the  court  to  the  right  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Bramante. 
The  edillce  is  entirely  covered  externally  with  terracotta,  in  a  style 
frequently  observed  in  other  Milanese  buildings,  but  its  facade, 
with  its  rich  window-mouldings ,  is  superior  to  any  other  structure 
of  the  kind  at  Milan.  In  the  chapel  are  two  paintings  by  Francesco 
de  Vico,  containing  portraits  of  Francesco  and  Bianca  Maria  Sforza, 
the  founders  of  the  hospital. 

Farther  on,  to  the  S.W.  (entrance  in  the  Corso  Porta  Romana),  is 
the  church  of  S.  Nazaro  ( PI.  F,  6,  7^,  with  a  large  fresco  by  Bernar¬ 
dino  Lanini  (1646),  *Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  painted  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  similar  picture  in  the  Brera  by  Lanini’s  master  Gaud. 
Ferrari  (No.  107);  a  handsome  carved  altar;  and  ancient  Swiss 
stained-glass  windows  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  A  side- 
passage  leads  to  the  octagonal  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Trivulzi, 
built  by  Girolamo  della  Porta  (1519). 


On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  cathedral  begins  the  broad  and  bustling 
*CoRso  Vittorio  Emanuelb  (PI.  F,  G,  4,  5),  which,  with  its  pro¬ 
longation,  the  Corso  Venezia,  leads  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici  and  the 
station.  This  is  the  principal  business-street  in  Milan,  containing 
the  best  shops.  At  No.  22  is  an  antique  statue,  known  as  ‘L’uomo 
di  pietra’.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
(PI.  F,  4),  a  rotunda  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  con¬ 
secrated  in  1847.  The  adjacent  Galleria  de‘  Cristoforis,  now  occupied 
with  shops,  was  erected  by  Pizzala  in  1830-32. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso  Vbnezia  (PI. 
G,  H,  2-4)  and  the  Via  Monforte,  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Babila 
(PI.  G,  4),  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
sun.  Adjacent  is  an  old  Column  with  a  lion,  the  cognizance  of  this 
quarter  of  the  town.  In  the  Via  Monforte  is  situated  the  Palazzo  di 
Prefettura  (PI.  G,  II,  4),  with  a  modern  fagade.  —  To  the  S.  of  this 
point,  in  the  Via  del  Conservatorio,  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Fassione  (PI.  H,  5),  with  a  spacious  dome  by  Crist.  Solnri  (1530), 
and  a  facade  of  the  17th  century. 


II 
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It  contains  a  Last  Supper  by  Gaud.  FeiTari  (left  transept),  a  -Pieta  ’ 
by  Luiiii  (behind  tbo  bigb-allar;  with  a  predella,  representing  scenes  | 
from  the  life  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  the  earliest  known  work  of  j 
this  master,  in  the  style  of  Bramantino),  and  the  tomh  of  Abp.  Birago  ^ 
by  Fusina  (1495;  right  transept).  The  14  pilasters  are  adorned  with  figures  •( 
of  saints  by  Faniele  Crespi,  a  pupil  of  Procaccini.  The  ceiling  of  the  sa¬ 
cristy  was  painted  by  Ambrogio  Borgognone. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Music  occupies  the  old  monastery  huildings, 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Oessate  (PI.  G,  5),  ! 

reconstructed  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  containing  frescoes  of  the  15tli  1 
cent,  and  the  monument  of  Senator  Grifo  (d.  1493). 

We  now  return  to  the  Corso  Venezia.  On  the  left,  on  this  ■ 
side,  of  the  canal,  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Seminary  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  with  ■ 
a  fine  court  hy  Oius.  Meda  (16th  cent.).  In  the  Via  del  Senate,  which  ii 
diverges  to  the  left,  is  (No.  10,  to  the  right)  the  Palazzo  del  Senato  ^ 
(PI.  G,  3),  containing  the  provincial  archives,  with  a  colossal  eque-  ( 
strian  statue  of  Napoleon  III.,  hy  Barzaghi,  in  the  court.  Then  in 
the  Corso  Venezia,  more  to  the  left.  Nos.  59-61,  the  PaL  Ciani  (PI.  : 
G,  3),  completed  in  1861,  with  rich  ornamentation  in  terracotta,  j 
P’arther  on,  on  the  right,  is  the  Pal.  Saporiti  (PI.  G,  3),  another  | 
modern  building,  with  Ionic  columns,  and  reliefs  hy  Marchesi. 

The  *Giardiiii  Puhblici  (P1.F,G,  2,  3),  between  the  Porta  Venezia 
and  the  Porta  Nuova,  and  the  horse-chestnut  avenue  of  the  Baslione 
di  Porta  Venezia,  which  skirts  the  gardens  and  extends  to  the  Porta  ‘ 
Nuova,  are  the  favourite  promenades  of  the  Milanese,  especially  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Towards  sunset  they  are  the  scene  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  ‘Corso’.  Electric  light.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
older  part  of  the  gardens,  opened  in  1785,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  —  I 

Salone  (PI.  F,  G,  4),  a  square  building  containing  the  muni¬ 
cipal  Museo  Artistico  and  a  small  collection  of  relics  of  the  struggle ' 
of  1848  (admission,  see  p.  118). 

GALLEKr  and  Room  I ;  Drawings  hy  early  and  modern  masters.  To  the  i 
left  of  the  entrance  to  Room  II,  15.  Sodoma,  Leda,  in  red  chalk.  —  Room  II ; ' 
Works  of  the  Milan  school  of  the  17th  cent.;  the  large  town  banner  of, 
St.  Ambrose;  coins ,  chiefly  Milanese  from  the  Roman  period  onwards ;  i 
fine  medals.  —  Rooms  III  and  IV  :  Cabinets,  wood-carving,  etc.  —  Room  V ; ' 
Ceramic  collection,  old  and  modern  fayence,  porcelain,  glass,  woven  fabrics. 

—  Room  VI :  Old  paintings.  To  the  left,  52.  Paul  Potter,  Two  pigs;  55.  £ 
A.  van  Dyck,  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.  of  England;  67.  P.  li 
Neefs,  Interior  of  a  Gothic  church;  81,  82.  Zuccarelli,  River-scenes;  “83.'  1 
Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait  of  a  youth ;  88.  Licinio  Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  wo- 1  I 
man;  “95.  Ant.  da  Messina,  Portrait;  106.  Cariani  (more  probably  Lotto), if 
Lot  and  his  daughters;  122.  Andrea  Schiavone,  Venus  on  a  dolphin;  134- 
137.  Belotto,  Landscapes;  162.  Procaccini,  St.  Gregory  carried  up  hy  angels'  t 
on  clouds;  200.  Foppa,  Madonna;  “216.  Correggio,  Madonna  with  the  Child  $ 
and  the  youthful  .lohn  the  Baptist  (an  early  work).  —  Room  VII.  To  the'  £ 
right,  Borgognone,  large  altar-piece.  Madonna  between  SS.  Sebastian  and  ij 
.Terome ;  /Sasso/errato,  Madonna  ;  Gfoo.  PedWni,  Mary  Magdalen.  On  the  op-  »i 
posite  wall  are  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  Milanese  school  of  the  16th  cent-  i, 
ury.  —  Room  VIII.  Modern  pictures.  ' 

The  new  part  of  the  Giardini  Pubblici,  between  the  Via  Palestro, 
and  Via  Manin,  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  Milanese  poet  Carlo\ 
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Porta  and  an  Italia,  both  by  Puttinati.  —  In  the  Piazza  Cavour, 
jutside  the  S.W.  entrance,  rises  a  bronze  *Statue  of  Cavour  by 
labacchi  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite;  the  figure  of  Clio  in  front 
is  by  Tantardini  (1865).  —  The  Villa  Reale  (P\.  G,  3) ,  a  plain 
modern  building  in  the  Via  Palestro,  contains  a  few  works  of  art. 

In  the  Via  Manin,  to  the  W.,  is  the  Museo  Civico  (PI.  F,  2; 
idm.,  see  p.  118;  entrance  from  the  Giardiuo  Pubblico),  contain- 
ng  natural  history  collections:  on  the  1st  floor  palaeontology  and 
?thnography  (also  a  phrenological  collection) ;  on  the  2nd  floor  zoo- 
ogy,  comprising  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  reptiles  in  Europe, 
bunded  by  Jan  (d.  1866).  —  Opposite  stands  the  Palazzo  Melzi, 
iontaining  paintings  by  Cesare  da  Sesto,  etc. 


From  the  Piazza  de’  Mercanti  (p.  129)  the  new  and  handsome 
Iih  Dante  (PI.  D,  6,  4)  leads  towards  the  N.W.  to  the  Foro  Bona- 
larte,  an  open  space  with  a  large  Equestrian  Statue  of  Oaribaldi, 
[ly  Ximenes,  in  the  middle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Foro  is  the 
^ia  Cairoli,  leading  to  the  Piazza  m  Castello  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  which 
,i  laid  out  with  flower-beds.  —  Between  this  piazza  and  the  Piazza 
’Armi  (see  below)  rises  the  — 

Castello,  once  the  seat  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza,  which 
/as  originally  built  by  Galeazzo  II.  in  1368,  destroyed  by  the  Mila- 
ese  in  1447  on  the  death  of  the  last  Visconte.  restored  by  Fran- 
BSCO  Sforza  after  1450,  and  again  much  damaged  by  an  explosion 
r  gunpowder  in  1521.  Down  to  1893  it  was  used  as  a  barrack, 
he  handsome  building  is  now  again  being  restored  in  the  ancient 
yle  from  the  plans  of  Luca  Beltrami.  The  remains  of  the  old  build- 
ig  include  the  S.W.  corner-turrets,  part  of  the  wall  uniting  them, 
ro  fine  interior  courts  in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  a  communi- 
.tion-bridge  and  loggia  by  Bramante,  and  portions  of  the  rear- 
itade.  During  the  early  part  of  1894  it  was  used  for  a  National  Ex- 
bition ,  and  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  contain  the  municipal 
llections  at  present  preserved  in  the  Arclueological  Museum  (p.  128) 
id  the  Salone  (p.  136). 

The  Piazza  d’Armi  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  behind  the  Castello,  is  being 
nverted  into  a  Park,  with  an  artificial  hill  and  lake.  —  To  the 
W.  of  the  Castello  lies  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  (p.  115) ;  to  the 
W.  is  the  Arena  (PI.  C,  2),  a  kind  of  circus  for  races,  etc.,  which 
IS  constructed  under  Napoleon  I.  and  can  accommodate  30.000 
ectators  (fee  50  c.). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  new  park  rises  the  Arco  del  Sempione  (PI. 

2;  ascent  50  c.),  a  triumphal  arch  in  the  Roman  style  con- 
ucted  entirely  of  white  marble  from  designs  by  L.  Cagnola,  begun 

1804  by  Napoleon  as  a  termination  to  the  Simplon  route  (p.  3), 
d  completed  by  theEmp.  Francis  in  1838.  Most  of  the  sculptures 
>1  by  Pompeo  Marchesi. 
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To  the  N.W.  of  the  city  (corup.  PI.  C,  D,  I),  reached  by  tl 
Porta  Volta  tramway  [p.  117),  lies  the  northern  *Cemetery  (Chnifci 
Monuinentale;  closed  12-2),  designed  by  C.  Maeiachini,  50  acn 
in  area,  enclosed  by  colonnades,  and  one  of  the  finest  ‘campi  sani 
in  Italy.  (The  guide,  who  speaks  French,  demands  a  fee  of  11/2! 
for  each  person.)  Fine  view  of  the  Alps.  The  numerous  and  ham  ' 
some  monuments,  among  which  those  of  the  Sonzogno,  Turati,  Bran 
billa,  Verazzi,  Nasoni,  Pagnoni,  and  Cicogna  families  deserve  sped 
mention,  form  a  veritable  museum  of  modern  Milanese  sculptui  j 
In  the  last  section  is  situated  the  ^Tempio  di  Cremazione’,  for  tl  '• 
burning  of  dead  bodies  (15-20  monthly),  presented  to  the  town  1 
1876  by  a  Swiss  resident  (custodian  50  c.).  The  process  of  crem  , 
tion  occupies  less  than  1  hr.  and  the  cost  is  50  fr.  Paupers  a  1 
cremated  without  charge. 

Excursion  from  Milan  to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia.  | 

To  visit  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  we  may  use  either  the  Railway  to  C  I 
tosa,  on  the  Pavia-Voghera  line,  or  the  Pavia  Steam  Tramway  as  far 
Torre  di  Mangano.  The  railway  starts  from  the  Central  Station  and  tat  I 
^4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  45  c.  ;  return-fares  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  . 

2  fr.  20  c.l.  The  tramway  starts  about  every  3  hrs.  from  the  Porto  Ti 
nese  (PI.  D,  8;  tramway  from  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo,  see  p.  117)  and  tat 
I'/s  hr.  (return-fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr,  50  c.,  or,  incl.  omn.  to  the  Certo  ' 

2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  80  c. ;  comp,  below).  The  whole  excursion  takes  '/z  day. 

The  district  traversed  between  Milan  and  Pavia  consists  of  alb 
nate  stretches  of  rice-fields  and  underwood  and  offers  little  of  i 
terest.  At  (•i*^  M.)  Eogoredo  the  Railway  diverges  to  the  S,  fn 
the  line  to  Piacenza  (p.  299).  Beyond  Rogoredo  the  Cistercian  chui 
of  Chiaravalle  Milanese  is  seen  on  the  right,  a  line  brick  edit 
with  a  lofty  domed  tower,  in  the  so-called  Romanesque  Transit! 
style,  dedicated  in  1221 ,  but  partly  modernized.  The  interior 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Milanese  painters  of  the  16th  cent,  a  1 
contains  choir-stalls  of  1465.  —  9 1/2  M.  Locale  ,•  12'/2  M.  YU 
maggiore.  ■ 

171/2  M.  Stazione  della  Certosa  (Fratelli  Rizzardi’s  Restaurai) 
whence  two  routes  lead  along  the  enclosing  wall  (right  and  le I « 
to  the  entrance  (W.  side)  of  the  Certosa  (walk  of  1/4  hr. ;  also  on.  id 
from  the  station,  50  c. ).  j 

The  Stbam  Tramway  follows  the  high-road  and  passes  Binas, 
a  small  town  with  an  ancient  castle,  in  which,  on  Sept.  13th,  14,ttj 
the  jealous  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  caused  his  noble  and  -t 
nocent  wife  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (p.  52)  to  be  put  to  death.  Bij 
station  of  Torre  diMangano  (*Alb.-Ristorante  Italia,  unpretendiijii 
Alb.  Certosa),  on  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia,  lies  about  1/2  M.  to  the  .  1 
of  the  Certosa  (omn.  30  c.). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Certosa  is  the  Hotel  -  Restaur  t 
Milano  (R.  2-4,  dej.  2'/2-3i/2,  D.  incl.  wine  4fr.). 

The  *Certosa  di  Pavia,  or  Carthusian  monastery,  the  splemli 
memorial  of  the  Milan  dynasties,  begun  in  1396  by  Gian  Galea 0, 
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Visconti  (p.  119)  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  the  plans  of  Marco  di 
Campione,  and  suppressed  under  Emperor  Joseph  11.  in  1782,  was 
restored  to  its  original  destination  in  1844  and  presented  to  the 
Carthusians.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  Italian  monasteries  it  has 
been  maintained  as  a  ‘National  Monument’.  —  A  vestibule,  em- 
oellished  with  sadly-damaged  frescoes  by  Bern.  Luini[SS.  Sebastian 
ind  Christopher),  leads  to  a  large  inner  court,  at  the  farther  end 
if  which  rises  the  celebrated  fafade  of  the  church. 

The  **Eacadb,  begun  in  1491  by  Giov.  Ant.  Aniadeo  and  finish¬ 
ed  (upper  part)  by  Dolcebuono  and  Crhtofano  Solari,  is  perhaps 
he  most  masterly  creation  of  its  kind  of  the  15th  century.  Its 
lesign,  independent  of  the  antique  orders  of  architecture,  is  in 
he  Lombard-Romanesque  style  of  graduated  church-fronts,  with 
jrojecting  pillars  and  transverse  arcades,  while  within  these  well- 
leflned  structural  features  it  embraces  a  wonderful  and  judiciously 
ilistributed  wealth  of  ornament  (Burckhardt).  Thirty  of  the  most 
iistingulshed  Lombard  masters  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  cent,  had 
.  share  in  its  embellishment,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  are  :  the 
brothers  Crhtofano  and  Antonio  Montegazza^  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo, 
■nd  Andr.  Fusina  (15th  cent.)  ;  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Agostino  Busti, 
urnamed  II  Bamiaja,  and  Crhtofano  Solari,  surnamed  II  Gobbo 
IGth  cent.).  The  plinth  is  adorned  with  medallions  of  Roman  em- 
•erors,  above  which  are  reliefs  representing  Biblical  history  and 
cenes  from  the  life  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Below  the  four  magnificent 
windows  is  a  row  of  angel’s  heads,  and  above  them  are  niches  with 
'umerous  statues.  This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  decorative 
.'ork  of  the  kind  in  N.  Italy,  although  inferior  to  the  facades  of  the 
athedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  especially  as  the  upper  partis 
'anting.  The  reliefs  are  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  statues. 

An  inspection  of  the  ’’’Interior,  which  is  open  from  8  to  5.30 
,1  summer  and  from  9  to  4  in  winter,  takes  Grs.  (adm.  1  fr., 

un.  free ;  guide  imperative,  gratuities  forbidden).  —  The  beauti- 
,al  and  spacious  building  consists  of  a  nave,  supported  by  eight 
landsome  pillars,  with  aisles  and  14  chapels,  large  transepts  with 
psidal  endings,  and  a  long  choir.  The  dome  above  the  crossing  was 
Ided  in  the  Renaissance  period.  The  whole  is  sumptuously  and 
astcfully  fitted  up ;  the  handsome  coloured  enrichments  were  prob- 
'oly  designed  by  Borgognone.  The  fine  mosaic  pavement  is  modern, 
he  transept  and  choir  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by 
beautiful  screen  of  iron  and  bronze.  The  chapels  and  altars  are 
chly  adorned  with  valuable  columns  and  precious  stones. 

We  begin  iii  the  Left  Aisle.  The  2nd  Chapel  once  contained  a  picture 
/  Perugino  in  six  section.^,  of  which  the  central  part,  above,  representing 
lod  the  Father,  alone  remains,  the  other  part.s  being  now  in  France  and 
ngland.  Adjacent  are  the  four  great  Church  Fathers,  by  liorgognone.  In 
e  6th  Chapel :  liorgognone,  St.  Ambrose  with  other  saint.s.  Lf.ft  Tit.tN- 
pt:  “Figures  of  Lodovico  Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d’Este  (d.  1497), 
'dm  the  demolished  monument  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  chief  work.s  of 
isl,  Solari,  brought  in  1564  from  S.  Maria  della  Grazic  in  Blilan  (p.  131) 
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and  restored  in  1891 ;  handsome  bronne  candolain'um  (IGt-h  cent.). — ThcO  i 
Sacristy,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  has  a  fine  miirhle.  portal  with  seven  rel 
portraits  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  families ;  in  the  interior  is  a  fine  carv 
ivory  altar-piece,  in  upwards  of  60  sections,  by  Leon,  degli  Ubriacki  of  Floren;  ’ 
tl6th  cent.).  —  The  Choir  contains  a  fine  marble  altar  with  carving  of  I 
i6th  cent.;  beneath,  in  front,  is  a  charming  small  Relief-medallion  of  t 
Descent  from  the  Cross ,  by  Crist.  Solari.  The  ’’Choir-stalls  are  adorn 
with  inlaid  figures  of  apostles  and  saints,  from  drawings  by  Borgogno, 
The  handsome  bronze  candelabra  on  the  marble  altar-rail  are  by  lAbt 
Fontana.  —  The  door  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  handsomely  framed  i 
marble  and  with  four  relief-portraits  of  princesses  of  the  Sforza  farai  i 
leads  to  the  Lavacro,  which  contains  a  rich  fountain  and  the  Madon 
and  Child  in  fresco  by  Bern.  Luini.  To  the  right  of  the  Lavacro  is  a  sm 
burial-place.  —  Right  Transept:  magnificent  'Monument  of  Gian  Galeaz 
Visconti,  begun  about  1490  by  Qiov.  Cristoforo  Romano  from  the  design 
Galeazzo  Pellegrini,  but  executed  chiefly  by  Antonio  Amadeo  and  GiacoA 
della  Porta  (before  1562).  —  The  adjoining  Sagrestia  Nuova,  or  Orator  I 
has  a  large  altar-piece,  an  “As-sumption  by  A.  Solario  (restored),  a  late  wo 
showing  the  influence  of  Leonardo  (the  apostles  on  the  wings  are  specia  , 
line).  Over  the  door.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  and  angels,  | 
Bart.  Montagna;  the  side-pictures  by  Borgognone.  I 

The  front  part  of  the  “Cloisters  (della  Fontana)  possesses  slencj 
marble  columns  and  charming  decorations  in  terracotta.  Fine  view  fr( 
the  front  of  the  Refectory  (W.  side)  of  the  side  of  the  church  and  the  rif 
transept.  —  Around  the  Great  Cloisters,  farther  back,  are  situated  ( 
small  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the  monks,  each  consisting  of  tin 
rooms  with  a  small  garden.  —  We  now  re-enter  the  church.  Right  AisiIj 
In  the  2nd  Chapel:  Guercino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  (injure' 
3rd  Chapel:  Borgognone,  St.  Sirus  and  four  other  saints.  4th  Chapit 
*  Borgognone,  Crucifixion.  6th  Chapel :  good  altar-piece  in  six  sections 
Macrino  d'Alha  (1496). 

The  round  generally  ends  with  a  visit  to  the  Distillery,  in  whij 
the  old  liqueur  (Chartreuse)  is  still  prepared.  —  The  Dome  cannot  * 
ascended  without  a  special  ‘permesso’,  obtained  at  the  prefecture  in  Pav ; 

The  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  takf 
prisoner  by  Lannoy,  a  general  of  Charles  Y.,  took  place  near  t. 
Certosa  on  !24th  Feb.,  1525.  T 

Pavia,  which  lies  8  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Certosa,  and  the  railw 
thence  to  Voghera  and  Genoa,  are  described  in  R.  27. 

II 

20.  From  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco. 

a.  From  Milan  to  Como  via  Saronno.  | 

28'/2  M.  Railway  in  I'/'z-S'/'i  brs.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  65  ' 
return-fares,  5fr.,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  26  c.).  —  The  trains  start  from  the  SI- 
zione  Ferrovie  Nord  (p.  115). 

As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa,  see  p.  145.  —  5  M.  Novate;  6  M.  Bcj 
late;  91/2  M.  Oarbagnate ;  11  M.  Caronno. 

131/2  M.  Saronno  {Alhergo  Madonna;  Leon  d'Oro,  well  spokj 
of),  a  large  village  on  the  Lura,  with  5100  inhab.,  known  in  Itf| 
for  its  excellent  gingerbread  (amaretti).  —  A  quadruple  avenue  1 
plane-trees  leads  W.  from  the  station  to  the  Santhario  deli 
Beata  Vbrginb,  a  celebrated  pilgrimage-church,  built  at  differe!  ^ 
times  between  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  end  of  the  17th  cen  •< 
chiefly  in  a  pompous  baroque  style.  It  contains  a  series  of  af 
mirable  ^Frescoes.  f 
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The  paintings  in  the  interior  of  the  dome  represent  a  concert  of 
igels,  and  are  by  Oavdenzio  Ferrari.  Round  the  drum  are  several  wooden 
atnes  by  Andrea  Fusina.  The  frescoes  immediately  below  the  drum  are 
j  Laniniy  those  in  the  next  section  by  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Bernard, 
uini  (SS.  Eochus  and  Sebastian).  The  remaining  frescoes  are  all  by 
jini,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sa- 
nno  after  killing  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  had  to  work  at  the  bidding 
the  monks.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  choir  are  depicted  the  Mar- 
age  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  among  the  doctors;  in  the  choir  itself, 
e  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Above, 
the  panels  and  lunettes,  are  Sibyls,  Evangelists,  and  Church  Fathers, 
small  apse  built  out  from  the  choir  contains  paintings  of  Apollonia 
the  right,  and  *8.  Catharine  to  the  left,  each  with  an  angel. 

Saronno  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Novara  to  Seregno  (p,  Gl). 
-  From  Saronno  to  Laveno,  see  p.  157. 

15Y2M'  ^ovello;  17M.  RovelLasca;  Lomacso  ;  211/4 M. 

adorago;  23  M.  Fino~Mornasco ;  28^/4  M.  Portic/tetto;  25^/2  M. 
randate;  271/2  M.  Camerlata  j  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  -  cone, 
jaring  the  ruined  Castello  BaradellOy  once  a  residence  of  Frederick 
arharossa  [p.  144).  —  2872  Como.  The  train  stops  first  at  Porta 
d  Torre  (p.  143),  and  then  goes  on  to  the  Stazione  Como  Lago  on 
e  hank  of  the  lake  (p.  142). 

b.  FnoM  Milan  to  Como  and  Lecco  via  Monza. 

From  Milan  to  Como,  30  M.,  railway  in  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  45, 

fr.  80,  2  fr.  45  c.;  e.xpress,  6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c.).  Through-tickets  may  be 
lained  at  the  railway-station  of  Milan  and  at  the  Agen/.ia  Interuazio- 
ije  (p.  116)  for  Como,  Tremezzo,  Cadenabbia,  Bellagio,  Menaggio,  and 
lico.  —  From  Milan  to  Lecco,  32  M.,  railway  in  l'/2-2  hrs.  (fares 
r.  80,  4  fr.  5,  2  fr.  60  c.). 

The  line  traverses  a  fertile  plain,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vine- 
rds,  mulberry-plantations,  and  fields  of  maize,  and  intersected 

innumerable  canals  and  cuttings  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

■  2'/2  M.  Qreco ;  472  M.  Seeto  San  Giovanni. 

8  M.  Monza  {Alh.  del  Castello  ^  Falcone,  at  the  railway-station  ; 
.b.  S.  Filippo,  Via  Italia  12)  is  a  town  with  11,800  inhabitants, 
saving  the  station  and  following  the  Via  Italia  to  the  right,  we 
)S8  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Islrada  (^2nd  on  the  right),  with 
tOothic  brick  facade  of  1327,  and  soon  reach  the  *Cathei)rai. 
I  Giovanni),  the  chief  object  of  interest.  It  was  erected  in  the  14th 
fit.  in  the  Lombard  Gothic  style  by  Marco  da  Campione  on  the  site 
Cl  church  founded  in  590  by  the  Lombard  queen  Theodolinda,  and 
c  tains  double  aisles  and  transept,  flanked  with  chapels  on  both 
ses.  Above  the  portal  is  a  very  curious  relief  representing  Queen 
Ijodolinda  amid  her  treasures;  below,  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

Interior.  In  in  the  E.  tramsept  is  a  relief  representing  the  coronation 
oEmp.  Charle.s  IV.  7355).  —  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
r  ored  by  Beltrami  in  1890,  contains  the  plain  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
1  fldolinda  (beginning  of  14th  cent.)  and  frescoes  of  scenes  from  her  life 
\> '.aeatluri  (1444).  The  celebrated  Iron  Crown,  with  which  the  German 
e  eror.s  were  crowned  as  kings  of  Lombardy,  is  also  preserved  in  this 
cDel.  This  venerable  relic  was  last  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emp. 
C  rles  V.  in  1530,  of  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  of  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.  in  1838. 
at  unsiats  of  a  broad  hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  preciou.s  atones,  round 
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the  interior  of  which  is  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  said  to  have  been  made  froi ' 
a  nail  of  live  true  Cross  brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  Palestini 
From  the  time  of  Theodolinda  onwards  it  was  used  as  the  royal  crow 
of  the  Lombards.  In  its  present  form  it  is,  perhaps,  a  work  of  the  12t 
century.  In  1859  it  was  carried  off  by  the  Austrians,  but  after  the  peac  i 
of  1866  it  was  restored  to  its  former  repository,  and  until  lately  preserve  ' 
in  the  crypt.  (Fee  for  seeing  the  crown,  5fr.)  —  The  ‘■'Treasokt  (fe 
1  fr.,  5  fr.  for  a  party)  contains  several  objects  of  historical  interest:  ' 
hen  with  seven  chickens  in  gold,  representing  Lombardy  and  its  seve 
provinces,  executed  by  order  of  Queen  Theodolinda;  the  queen’s  crowi 
fan,  and  comb;  two  silver  loaves,  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  after  his  core 
nation;  the  cross  which  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  Lombard  kings  ; 
the  moment  of  their  coronation ;  a  richly-adorned  book-cover  with  an  ii 
scription  of  Theodolinda;  reliquary,  cross,  and  missals  of  Berengariu: 
goblet  of  sapphire,  with  a  stem  of  Gothic  workmanship ;  Gothic  goblet  i 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  line  diptychs  of  the  4-6th  cent. ;  Gothic  cai-vini  'j 
in  ivory;  ‘ampulla;’  from  the  Roman  catacombs  (vessels  with  a  dark-rf  i 
deposit  supposed  to  be  the  blood  of  martyrs) ;  Byz.antine  pilgrim-flasks  fro;  , 
Palestine;  model  of  the  iron  crown,  A  cabinet  outside  the  church  contai 
the  mummy  of  one  of  the  Visconti,  who  died  in  1413. 

The  handsome  Gothic  Municipio ,  or  town-hall ,  also  caUe)  i 
Palazzo  Arengario,  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  royal  Summi, 
Palace  near  Monza  is  a  large  building  with  an  extensive  and  beat 
tiful  park,  traversed  by  the  Lamhro. 

Tramway  from  Monza  to  Milan,  see  p.  117.  —  A  tramway  (starting  fro 
the  principal  railway-station)  also  runs  from  Monza  via  Trezzo  still'  Adi 
(p.  145)  to  (2'li  hrs.)  Bergamo;  and  others  run  to  Treiiiglio  and  Canivagg 
(p.  176),  to  Carate  Brianza,  etc. 

The  lines  to  Como  and  Lecco  divide  at  Monza.  The  former  lit 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  affording  pleasant  views,  to  the  right,  of  tl 
fertile  Brianza  (p.  145),  with  its  numerous  country-residences.  Tl 
train  passes  through  several  tunnels.  11  M.  Lissone-  Muggi 
To  the  right  rises  the  long,  indented  Monte  Resegone,  to  the  left 
which  are  the  Monte  Grigna  and  the  mountains  reaching  to  tl 
Splugen.  —  1272  M.  Desio.  —  I41/2  M.  Seregno,  a  town  with  61([ 
inhah.,  is  the  junction  of  branch-linos  to  Novara  (p.  61),  and  ^ 
(25  M.)  Bergamo  (in  II/2  hr.),  via  Usmate-Carnate  (p.  144)  ai 
Ponte  S.  Pietro  (p.  183).  —  From  (18  M.)  Camnago  a  hranch-lii 
diverges  to  Seveso  S.  Pietro  (p.  145).  2O1/2  M.  Carimate ;  1 

Cantii-Asnago  ;  24'/2M.  Cueciago;  27 M.  Albate-CamerlataQg.  141 

—  30  M.  Como  (Stazione  Mediterranea,  see  below).  ; 

Como.  —  Arrival.  The  Stazione  Como  S.  Oiovanni  or  Medilerrani^ 

the  principal  station  (St.  Gotthard  Railway),  is  1/2  M.  from  the  quay  (omi 
30  c.,  included  in  through-tickets).  The  Stazione  Como  Lago  or  Ferroi 
Nord  lies  200  yds.  to  the  B.  of  the  quay  (branch-lines  to  Saronno  and  Milaj 
p.  140,  and  to  Varese  and  Laveno,  p.  159).  —  The  Stazione  Como  Borg, I 
a  third  station,  is  of  no  importance  to  tourists.  1 

Hotels  (all  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  near  the  harbour).  ''Hotel  VolI 
(PI.  r),  R.,  L,,  &  A.  4-6,  B.  11/2,  dej.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Itai; 
(PI.  i),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2-1,  B.  11/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  1  f  J 
Hotel-Pension  Suisse  (Pi.  s),  R.  2,  L.  ‘/e,  A.  3/4,  B.  l'/4,  d^.j.  2,  D.  3'|  ■ 
pens.  8,  omn.  s/.,  fr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Bellevue  (I’l.  6),  R.  from  I'/z,  dej.  23  ■ 
13.  31/2  (both  inch  wine),  pens.  8  fr.,  these  two  have  cafe-restaurants  a.  2 
are  well  spoken  of.  —  '‘Trattoria  Frasconi  Confalonieri,  at  the  corner  '  I 
the  Piazza  Cavour.  —  Caffi  Ptinio,  next  the  Hot.  Volta.  j 

Baths  in  the  lake  by  the  Oiardino  Pubblico,  to  the  left,  outside  the  pij  .1 

—  Books,  photographs,  etc. :  Schmid,  Francke,  <£•  Co.  ( Libreria  Dalp),  in  tl  J 
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ot.  Volta.  —  Post  Office  (PI.  P),  Via  Cinque  Giornate,  to  the  S.W.  of 
e  cathedral. 

Como  (705  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  11,000  inhab. 
id  large  silk-factories ,  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  and  younger 
iny  and  of  the  electrician  and  philosopher  Volta  (1745-1826 : 
hose  Statue  by  P.  Marches!  is  in  the  Piazza  Volta,  near  the  quay), 
>s  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  is  enclosed  by  an 
iiphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  was  the  Roman  Comtim,  and  of  some 
iportance  in  the  middle  ages. 

The*CA.TUEi)B.Ai/,  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1396,  and  altered 
the  Renaissance  style  by  Tommano  Rodari  ( choir,  transept,  out- 
le  of  nave)  in  1486,  is  built  entirely  of  marble,  and  is  one  of  the 
St  in  N.  Italy.  The  S.  portal  is  by  Bramante  (1491);  the  dome  is 
idem.  The  greater  part  of  the  sumptuous  plastic  ornamentation  is 
Rodari  and  other  contemporary  Lombard  artists.  Over  the  magni- 
ent  W.  portal  are  reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi)  and  statuettes 
I  [ary  with  S.  Abbondio,  etc.).  At  the  sides  of  the  main  entrance 
ij  statues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  erected  in  1498. 

Interior.  The  gaudy  vaulting ,  re.stored  in  1838  at  a  cost  of 
11,000  fr. ,  destroy.s  the  effect  of  the  fine  proportion.s ,  which  resemble 
DSC  of  the  Certosa  near  Pavia  fp.  138).  The  windows  of  the  portal 
iilain  good  modern  stained  glas.s,  representing  the  history  of  S.  Abhon- 
I  ;  there  are  others  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  in  the  choir.  —  To 
I  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Tolomeo  Oallio,  a 
liefactor  of  the  town,  erected  in  1861.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  2nd 
.  ar,  di  S.  Abbondio,  with  hand.some  wood-carving,  and  scenes  from  the 
bof  the  saint;  ad.joining  (1.)  the ’Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Bern.  Luini, 
il  (r.)  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Oaud.  Ferrari.  Over  the  (3rd)  altar  of 
t  Jerome  a  ’Madonna  by  B.  Lnini.  In  the  N.  Transept  the  Altare  del 
licefisso  of  1498,  with  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  Choir  the 
tistles,  by  Pompeo  Marchesi.  The  Sacristt  contains  pictures  by  Ouido 
hi,  Paolo  Veronese,  etc.  In  the  Left  Aisle,  the  altar  of  the  Mater  Dolo- 
ra  with  an  Entombment  by  Tommaso  RodaH  (1498).  At  the  Altare  di 
SSiuseppe:  1.  Q.  Ferrari,  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  in  style  resembling 
liliael;  r.  B.  Luini,  Nativity;  St.  Joseph,  a  statue  by  P.  Marchesi,  and 
s  as-relief  below,  the  last  work  of  this  master.  By  the  third  altar  the 
tts  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi)  and  Carlo  Ravelli,  Bishop  of  Como. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Broletto  (now  a  public  office),  cou- 
9  icted  of  alternate  courses  of  different-coloured  stones,  and  com- 
f  ted  in  1215.  Rehind  the  cathedral  is  the  Theatre,  erected  in  1813. 
I  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  runs  W.  from  the  cathedral, 
f  ho  rear  of  the  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Fedele,  with  a  fine  semi- 
B  ularapse.  The  chief  facade  of  the  church,  in  the  Piazza  del 
^rcato,  is  as  little  worthy  of  attention  as  the  completely  spoiled 
Inrior.  —  The  Porta  Torre,  now  knowm  as  the  Porta  Vittoria,  a 
Bisive  five-storied  structure,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Outside  the 
p),  in  the  Piazza  Vittoria,  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  (iaribaldi,  by  Vela. 

On  the  promenade  outside  the  town  is  the  church  ofiSI^.  Annun- 
I  a,  of  the  17th  cent.,  richly  decorated  with  marble  and  gold; 
a  known  as  the  church  Del  Crocefisso,  from  a  miraculous  image. 
1  tlier  on,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  the  fine  old  Basilica 
Abbondio,  originally  a  Lombard  structure  of  the  8th  cent.,  rebuilt 
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in  the  11th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1863-88.  Beneath  it  theremai: 
of  a  church  of  the  5th  cent,  have  heen  found.  —  The  Gastello  Bari 
dello  (p.  141),  reached  by  a  tolerable  footpath  in  ll/2hr.,  is  i 
excellent  point  of  view. 

Excursions.  Beautiful  roads,  affording  a  variety  of  charming  view 
lead  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  to  the  W.  through  the  suburb  of 
Giorgio  and  past  the  Villa  dell'  Olmo,  to  (‘i'/i  M.)  Cernobbio  (p.  148),  and 
the  E.,  on  the  hillside,  high  above  the  lake,  via  Blevio  to  (5  M.)  Tor  ( 
(p.  148).  —  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  lie  taken  through  the  Val  Fresco  i 
S.  Fermo.  —  Brunute,  .“ee  p.  148.  The  station  of  the  cable-railway  ( Fm 
colare).  opened  in  1894,  is  near  the  Stasione  Como-I.ago  (Ferrovie  Non 
The  total  length  of  the  line  is  about  "ji  M.,  its  .steepest  gradient  55il 
(fares,  up  2,  down  li/c,  return  3  fr.). 

From  Como  to  Monte  Qeneroso  and  Lugano,  see  p.  13;  to  Varese,  see  p.  If 

Prom  Como  to  Bellagio  via  Erba,  about  26  M.,  one-horse  carria  .s 
in  5-6  hrs.  (23  fr.,  with  fee  of  3  fr.).  The  road,  which  will  also  repay  t  •) 
pedestrian,  passes  Camnago  Volta  (a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  road;  with  I 
tomb  of  Volta),  Gassano,  and  Albesio,  and  affords  views  of  the  Briam,  li 
the  Montorfano,  several  small  lakes,  and  the  Plan  d'Erba,  dominated  i  ■ 
the  E.  by  the  Corns  di  Canzo  (4510  ft.)  and  the  Resegone  (see  below).  i  ■ 
11  M.  Erba,  and  thence  to  Bellagio,  see  p.  146.  j  j 

From  Como  to  Lecco,  26  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (4  fr.  75,  3  fr.  ;  i 
2  fr.  15  c.).  —  3  M.  Albate-Camerlata,  see  p.  141;  5  M.  Atbate-Trecall  i 
7'/2  M.  Ganlb;  10  M.  Brenna-Alzaie ,  between  the  villages  of  these  name  t 
11  M.  Anzano  del  Parco.  To  the  left  lies  the  Logo  d'Alserio.  —  IS'/i  f  'I 
Merone-Pontenuovo ,  the  junction  of  the  Milan  and  Erba  line  (p.  146).  t 
15  M.  Mojana;  15^/4  M.  Casletto-Rogeno ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lago  | 
Pusiano;  17  M.  Molteno;  IS’/a  M.  Oggiono,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  La  I 
d'Annone.  The  train  then  runs  along  the  E.  bank  of  this  lake  to  (22  1  j 
Sala  al  Barro,  the  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mte.  Baro  (p.  145;  mom,  » 
ain-railway  contemplated),  which  rises  to  the  E.  The  Lago  d’Annone'  4{ 
connected  with  the  Lake  of  Lecco  by  Coe  Rilorio,  the  course  of  which  ’  il 
follow  beyond  t22'/2  M.)  Civate.  The  Mte.  Resegone  is  prominent  to  t  | 
E.  —  23V2  M.  Valmadrera.  The  train  then  penetrates  a  tunnel,  crossl  .i 
the  wide  Adda  by  a  new  bridge,  and  reaches  26  M.)  Lecco  (p.  145).  t! 


Tbe  Railway  from  Monza  to  Lecco  skirts  the  S.E.  slopes  of  t'  n 
beautiful  range  of  bills  of  the  Brianza  (p.  145),  studded  with  n  >| 
merous  villas  of  the  wealthy  Milanese.  —  12'/2  M.  Areore.  —  Frd  -i 
(151/2  M!.)  Usmate-Carnate,  also  a  station  on  the  line  from  Sereg’;  1] 
to  Ponte  S.  Pietro  and  Bergamo  (p.  142) ,  an  omnibus  runs  it 
3/4  hr.  to  Monticello  (Hotel  Monticello),  a  summer-resort  a  little  (| 
the  N.W.  —  From  (19  M.)  Cernusco  -  Merate  a  pleasant  excursi  < 
may  be  taken  to  the  lofty  Montevecchia,  situated  towards  the  N.l:  ■> 
(11/2  hr. ;  the  church  of  Montevecchia  commands  an  excellent  vh 
of  the  Lombard  plain,  Milan,  Cremona,  Novara,  and  part  of  t  1 
Brianza,  etc.;  good  wine,  hut  a  poor  inn;  pleasant  return-route  0 
Missaglia,  with  a  guide,  li/4hr.;  thence  by  carriage  to  Merate;  fl  1 
views).  The  village  of  Merate  (Alhergo  del  Sole),  1  M.  from  the  st  c 
tion,  was  formerly  fortified :  pretty  villas.  —  21  M.  Olgiate-Molgoi  1 
Beyond  a  tunnel  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Adda  is  obtained  to  t'‘ 
right.  The  train  descends,  crosses  the  river  by  an  iron  bridge,  ar  1 
joins  the  Lecco  and  Bergamo  line  (p.  183)  at  (27*/2  M.)  Calolzio.  ■:  > 
30m.  Maggianico,  with  a  prettily  situated  hydropathic  establishmeii  i 
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32  M.  Lecco.  —  Albekgo-Ristobante  Mazzoleni,  at  the  pier,  R 
i/j  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Ceoce  ni  Malta  ;  Coeona  d’Italia,  unpretending. 
-  Rail.  Rettauranf,  clean.  —  Omn.  between  the  station  and  the  pier  50  c. 

Lecco  is  an  industrial  town  with  6100  inhab.  and  silk,  cotton, 
nd  iron  manufactories,  at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Eesegone  (6160  ft.)  and  at 
he  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lecco  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
p.  147),  from  which  the  Adda  here  emerges.  Statues  of  Oaribaldi 
nd  Alessandro  Manzoni  (b.  in  Milan  1785,  d.  1873),  the  poet  and 
ead  of  the  romantic  school,  both  by  Confalonieri,  were  erected  in 
he  piazza  in  1884  and  1891.  The  pedestal  of  the  latter  is  decorated 
■ith  reliefs  from  Manzoni’s  ‘1  Promessi  Sposi’.  Pleasant  walks,  ad- 
lirably  described  in  ‘I  Promessi  Sposi’,  to  the  hill  of  8.  Oerolamo, 
ith  a  pilgrimage-church  and  a  ruined  castle  (^^hr.),  etc.  The  Ponte 
■rande,  a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches,  constructed  in  1335byAzzonc 
isconti,  and  furnished  with  fortified  towers  at  the  extremities, 
:ads  S.  from  Lecco  to  Pescate,  where  the  road  divides;  the  right 
•anch,  passing  the  village  of  Malgrate  (with  many  silk-factories)  to 
le  W.  of  Lecco,  leads  to  Como  (p.  142),  the  left  branch  southwards 
Milan.  To  the  N.  of  Malgrate  is  the  promontory  of  8.  Dionigio. 
From  Lecco  we  may  a.scend  via  Pescate  to  (2  hr.s.)  the  top  of  Monte 
Iro  (3150  ft.),  which  may  also  he  ascended  from  Sala  at  Barro  (p.  144). 
30at  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  is  an  inn.  The  top  affords  a  One  “View 
the  Brianza. 

•  Below  Lecco  the  Adda  expands  into  the  Lago  di  Oarlate,  and  further 
wn,  into  the  small  Lago  d'Olginate.  A  navigable  canal  connects  Trezzo 
..  142)  with  Milan.  —  From  Lecco  to  Bellano  (-Colico),  see  p.  147;  to 
'jrgamo,  see  p.  183. 

21.  From  Milan  to  Bellagio.  The  Brianza. 

Railway  from  Milan  to  {27>/2  M.)  Incino-Erha  (starting  from  the  Stazione 
rrovie  Nord  p.  116)  in  IVz-  IVi  br.  (fares  4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  60  c.; 
urn-tickets  6  fr.  80,  4  fr.,  2  fr.  70  c.).  —  High-road  from  Erha  to  Bellagio. 
Brianza  is  the  name  of  the  undulating,  grassy,  partially  wooded,  and 
•tremely  fertile  tract,  12  M.  in  length,  6  M.  in  breadth,  extending  he- 
leen  the  Seveso  and  the  Adda,  and  stretching  to  the  N.  to  the  triangular 
.ainsula  which  divides  the  Como  and  Lecco  lakes.  The  soil  is  very 
tile,  and  the  whole  district  studded  with  villas  peeping  out  from  vines, 
'■■hards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  In  the  centre  are  several  small  lakes 
[>go  d'Aiinone,  Ptisiano,  Alserio,  Segrino,  and  Montorfano). 

The  Railway  pkom  Milan  to  Incino-Ehba  traverses  a  well- 
litivated  and  well-watered  plain.  As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa  it  coin- 
<  es  with  the  line  to  Saronno  (p.  140).  41/2  M.  Affori;  5  M.  Bruz- 
ito;  51/2  M.  Cormanno.  The  train  now  crosses  the  small  8eveso. 
(1.  Cusano;  7*/2  M.  Paderno  Dugnano;  9  M.  Palazzolo.  Beyond 
(1  M.)  Varedo  the  train  again  crosses  the  Seveso  and  reaches 
j(  M.)  Bovisio.  12  m.  Cesano  -  Maderno.  From  (14  M.)  8eveso 
f  Pietro  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (I1/4M.)  Camnago  fp.  142),  a 
tetiouon  the  Monza-Como  railway,  which  ourline  crosses  near  (15M.) 
Ida.  16  m.  Cabiate ;  i7^/g  M.  Mariano-Comense.  Near  (ISi/o  M.) 
tmgo-Qiussano  the  country  becomes  hilly.  20  M.  Arosio,  pfeas- 
« ly  situated  amid  vine-clad  hills,  some  of  which  are  crowned  with 
Baepekek.  It.Tly  I.  10th  Edit.  10 
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Tillages  and  country-houses.  2I1/2  M.  Inverigo,  a  pretty  village,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lambro.  On  an  eminence  rises  the  *Rotonda,  one 
of  the  finest  villas  in  the  Brianza,  with  a  park  and  admirahly-kepil 
garden,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  Villa  Crivelli  ii 
famous  for  its  cypresses.  The  train  now  ascends  the  valley  of  th( 
Lamhro.  2^M.  Lambrugo;  251/2  M.  Merone-Pontenuovo,  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lecco  and  Como  line  (p.  144).  The  Lago  d’Alserio  ii 
passed  on  the  left  and  the  Lago  di  Pusiano  on  the  right.  The  trail 
enters  the  charming  plain  of  Erba  (Plan  d'Erba). 

271/2  M.  Jncino-Erba,  the  station  for  the  village  of  Incino  am 
the  small  town  of  Erba.  Incino,  the  ancient  Liciniforum,  contain 
a  lofty  Lombard  campanile.  Erba  (1020  ft. ;  AZfterpo)  lies  a  litth 
to  the  N.,  on  the  road  from  Como  to  Lecco,  which  here  traverse 
the  fertile  and  terraced  slopes  of  a  small  hill.  It  contains  severa 
handsome  villas ,  among  which  is  the  Villa  Amalia,  on  the  N.iV 
side,  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  Brianza.  —  From  Erb 
to  Como,  see  p.  144. 

Feom  Eeba  to  Bbllagio  ,  about  15  M.;  a  highly  interestin 
excursion.  —  Beyond  Erba  we  cross  the  Lambro,  which  has  her 
been  canalized  and  is  conducted  into  the  Lago  di  Pusiano ,  a  littl 
to  the  S.E.  Immediately  afterwards  the  route  to  Bellagio  diverge  ' 
to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Lecco,  and  runs  to  the  N.,  past  Longor,  v 
on  the  "W.  bank  of  the  narrow  Lago  del  Segrino,  to  — 

6  M.  Canzo  (Croce  di  Malta),  which  is  almost  contiguous  1  ■ 
(1'/4M.)  Asso,  the  two  numbering  together 2700 inhabitants.  Attl  ' 
entrance  of  Asso  is  a  large  silk-manufactory  (Casa  Versa). 

The  road  now  gradually  ascends  for  a  considerable  distance 1, 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Lambro,  the  VaW  Assina,  the  slopi  1 
of  which  are  well  wooded;  it  passes  through  (2  M.)  Lasnigo,  (2  M!  j: 
Barni,  and  Magreglio,  where  it  becomes  steeper;  first  view  of  bo 
arms  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  eminence  near  the  (1  M.)  Chap'  \ 

Delightful  *Survey  of  the  entire  E.  arm  to  Lecco  and  far  b  t 
yond,  after  passing  the  first  church  of  (1 1/4  M.)  Civenna  (Inr  ' 
with  its  graceful  tower.  The  road  now  runs  for  2M.  along  the  shai  s 
brow  of  the  mountain ,  which  extends  into  the  lake  at  Bellagi  li 
Beyond  the  chapel  good  views  are  obtained  of  the  W.  arm  of  t  j 
lake  (of  Como),  the  Tremezzina  with  the  Villa  Carlotta  and  Cadei  | 
abbia,  the  E.  arm  (Lake  of  Lecco),  a  large  portion  of  the  road  a:  '( 
railway  on  the  E.  bank ,  the  former  supported  by  masonry  a;  i 
embankments,  and  finally  of  the  entire  lake  from  the  promontc  ii 
of  Bellagio  to  Domaso  (p.  153),  and  far  below  the  park  of  the  Vi  l 
Serbelloni  (p.  150),  rising  above  the  lake  like  a  molehill. 

The  road  winds  downwards  for  about  3  M.,  finally  passing  ti  :i 
Villa  Oiulia  (p.  151)  and  the  churchyard  of  Bellagio.  FromCiveu. 
to  the  hotels  at  Bellagio  on  the  lake  (p.  150)  2  hrs.  walk. 

A  longer  route,  which  will  reward  the  pedestrian,  is  by  the  Md  J 
S.  Primo  (p.  151).  Ascent  from  Canzo  with  a  guide  in  4-5  hrs.,  deset 
to  Bellagio  3  hrs.  (fatiguing ,  over  debris). 
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22.  Lake  of  Como. 

Plan  of  Excursion.  The  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano  (p.  155)  and  tlie 
^ago  Maggiore  (R.  25)  may  be  visited  from  Hilan  most  expeditiously  as 
ollows :  by  the  St.  Golthard  line  or  the  Saronno-Como  railway  in  iVi- 
3/4  hr.  to  Como  (Cathedral) ;  proceed  by  steamboat  in  the  afternoon  in 
V?  hr.  to  Cadenabhia  or  Bellagio^  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  point  on 
he  Lake  of  Como,  and  spend  the  night  there.  In  the  evening  and  next 
norning  visit  Villa  Carlotta  and  Villa  Serbelloni;  by  steamboat  in  V*  hr., 
*r  by  rowing-boat,  to  Menaggio;  thence  by  railway  in  1  hr.  to  PorUtza^ 
a  time  for  the  steamboat  which  starts  tor  Lugano  (p.  156),  arriving  early 
nough  to  leave  time  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore.  From  Lugano 
»y  steamboat  in  l‘/4  hr.  to  Ponte  Tresa  and  thence  by  steam-tramway  in 
li  hr.  to  Luino;  steamboat  from  Luino  in  IV2  hr.  to  the  Borromean  Islands^ 
hence  in  1  hr.  to  Arona.  Railway  from  Arona  to  Milan,  see  p.  160.  The 
hRCULAR  Tour  Tickets  (see  p.  xvii)  issued  for  this  excursion  are  econom- 
jal  and  convenient.  Return-tickets  are  valid  for  one  day  only. 

Steamboat  thrice  daily  from  Como  to  Colico  in  3V2-5  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  70, 
fr.60c.);  five  times  daily  from  Como  to  Bellagio,  eight  times  to  Torriggia^ 
hrice  daily  from  Como  to  Lecco  in  3^2-4  hrs.;  thrice  daily  from  Lecco 
■)  Colico  in  3^4-472  hrs.  The  tickets  are  issued  on  board  the  steamers 
ilso  tickets  for  the  railways  in  connection  and  the  Swiss  diligences). 
Irabarkation  and  landing  free  (the  tickets  have  a  coupon  which  is  given 
)  the  boatman).  Those  who  embark  at  intermediate  stations  must  procure 
check  at  the  pier  to  be  given  up  when  the  tickets  are  taken  on  board, 
he  advertised  hours  are  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  Some  of  the  boats  are 
andsome  saloon-steamers,  with  good  restaurants  on  board.  —  In  the  fol¬ 
ding  description  the  .station.s  at  which  there  is  a  pier  are  indicated  by 
the  others  (small  boat  stations)  by  ‘B\ 

Railway  on  the  E.  bank  from  Bellano  (p.  152)  to  (15  M.)  Lecco^  no 
commended  to  tourists  ^  numerous  tunnels  and  viaducts. 

Rowing-boats  (barca).  First  hour  IV2  fi*.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr. 
r  each  rower.  From  Bellagio  to  Cadenabbia  and  back  (or  vice  versa), 
,ch  rower  2V2fr.  ^  Bellagio  to  Tremezzo,  Bellagio  to  Menaggio,  and  Bel- 
gio  to  Varenna  also  2^2  fr.  each  rower;  Bellagio  to  Villa  Melzi,  Villa 
vrlotta,  and  back,  each  rower  3  fr.  —  One  rower  suffices,  unless  the  trav- 
ler  is  pressed  for  time;  a  second  may  be  dismissed  with  the  words  ‘basta 
lO ! '  When  travellers  are  not  numerous ,  the  boatmen  readily  reduce 
eir  demands.  The  following  phrases  may  be  found  useful :  Quanto  volete 
r  una  corsa  d'un  ora  (di  due  ore)?  Siamo  due  (tre,  quatlro)  persone.  E 
)ppo,  VI  daro  un  franco  {due  franchi^  etc.).  In  addition  to  the  fare,  it  is 
ual  to  give  a  '‘mancia''  of  */«  f**.  or  1  fr.  according  to  the  length  of  the 
cursion. 

The  ^ake  of  Como  (700  ft.),  Italian  Lago  di  Como  or  II  Lario, 
e  Lacus  Latins  of  the  Romans,  is  extolled  by  Virgil  (Georg,  ii. 
9),  and  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  N. 
ily.  Length  from  Como  to  the  N.  extremity  30  M. ;  greatest  width 
tween  Menaggio  andVarenna  nearly  21/2  M.;  greatest  depth  1930ft.  j 
;al  area  60  sq.  M.  At  Bellagio  (p.  150)  the  lake  divides  into  two 
inches, called  respectively  the  Lakes  of  Como(W.)  and  Lecco  (E.)* 
10  Adda  enters  at  the  upper  extremity  and  makes  its  egress  near 
cco.  The  W.  arm  has  no  outlet.  Numerous  villages  and  the  gay 
las  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens 
d  vineyards,  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  In  the 
ests  above,  the  brilliant  green  of  the  chestnut  and  walnut  con- 
sts  strongly  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the  olive,  which  to  the 
accustomed  eye  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  willow.  The 
'untains  rise  to  a  height  of  7000  ft.  —  The  industrious  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  hanks  of  tho  lake  are  much  occupied  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  Tasteful  articles  in  olive-wood  arc  made 
at  Bellagio.  —  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  trout  of  20lhs.  weight 
are  occasionally  captured.  The  ‘Agoni’  are  small,  hut  palatable. 

The  prospect  from  the  quay  at  Como  is  limited ,  hut  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  has  passed  the  first  promontory  on  the  E.,  the  Punta 
di  Oeno,  the  beauty  of  the  lake  is  disclosed  to  view. 


Lake  o 

W.  Bank. 

Borgo  S.  Oiorgio ,  the  N.W. 
suburb  of  Como,  with  the  Villa 
dell'  Olmo,  formerly  Villa  Rai¬ 
mondi,  at  the  N.  end,  the  largest 
on  the  lake,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Visconti-Modrone,  with  splen¬ 
did  halls  and  fine  park  (strangers 
admitted). 

Villa  Tavernola,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Breggia.  VillaQon- 
zalez ;  Villa  Cima,  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  park. 

Cernobbio  (P).  —  "Gkand  Hotel 
Villa  d’Este  et  Reine  d’Angle- 
TEKKE,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  10-13  fr., 
with  pleasant  grounds,  frequented 
by  English  and  Americans;  Hot, 
Ceenobbio  et  de  la  Reine  Olga, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  I'A,  ddj.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  6-9,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Alb,  Milano, 
Italian.  —  Omnibus  to  and  from  Como 
station. 

Cernobbio  is  a  considerable 
village,  surrounded  by  handsome 
villas :  Belinzaghi,  Baroggi,  and 
others.  High  above  lies  the  church 
of  Rovenna. 

The  Honte  Bishino  (4390  ft.),  with 
a  pilgrimage  church  and  a  fine  view, 
is  easily  ascended  in  3  hrs.  from 
Cernobbio  or  Brienno  (p.  149). 

Villa  Volpi,  on  a  promontory 
extending  far  into  the  lake. 

Moltrasio  (P ;  Alb.  Caramazza), 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  with  the 
large  Palazzo  Passalacqua,  rising 
above  its  terraced  garden. 

TJrio  (B);  then  Carate  (P ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Lario),  Laglio,  and  Qer- 
manello,  all  with  attractive  villas. 


f  Como. 

E.  Bank. 

From  Borgo  8.  Agostino ,  the 
N.E.  suburb  of  Como,  a  new  road 
(41/2  M.  ;  one-horse  carr.  8,  two- 
horse  15  fr.)  and  a  cable-railway 
(p.  144)  lead  to  Brunate  (2400  ft. ; 
*Alb.-Rist.  Spaini ;  Bellavista,  K. 
11/4,  B.  11/4,  dej.  21/2,  D.  4fr.), 
commanding  a  fine  view  to  the 
W.  as  far  as  Monte  Rosa. 

Blevio,  with  the  villas  Mylius 
and  Ricordi,  and,  beyond  the) 
Punta  di  Geno,  the  villas  RatazzL,  ■ 
Cornaggia,  etc.  Villa  Taglioni:  | 
formerly  the  property  of  the  fa-,  1 
mous  danseuse;  Villa  Ferranti,  k 
once  the  residence  of  the  cel-  ' 
ebrated  singer  Pasta  (d.  1865):,  ■! 
Villa  Taverna. 


Torno  (P;  Alb.  Bella  Venezic^  ^ 
has  a  pretty  church  and  is  sur| 
rounded  by  villas. 

Road  hence  to  Como ,  see  p.  141, 
Villa  Pliniana ,  in  the  bay  0|  ■ 
Molina ,  at  the  entrance  of  , 
narrow  gorge,  erected  in  1570  b|  ! 
Count  Anguissola,  is  now  th  j 
property  of  the  Marchesa  Belgioi  u 
joso-Trotti.  It  derives  its  namj  :i 


of  Como. 
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W.  Bank. 

Dn  the  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  lofty 
pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Frank,  a  professor  of  Pavia 
d.  1851),  with  money  left  by  him 
'or  the  purpose. 

Torriggia  (P ;  Ristor.  Casarico) ; 
)n  the  promontory  the  Villa  Elisa. 

Brienno  (B) ,  embosomed  in 
aurels. 

Argegno  (P;  Alb.  &  Ristor. 
felo;  Alb.  Barchetta),  at  the 
nouth  of  the  fertile  Intelvi  Valley. 

A  carriage-road  leads  hence  via 
lasliglione  d' Intelvi  and  S.  FedelecI Iii- 
dvi  (2520  ft.;  Alb.  S.  Rocco)  to 
'jumo  d' Intelvi  (p.  156). 

Colonno  (B) ;  then  Sala  (B), 
vlththe  small  island  of  Comacina, 
requently  mentioned  in  the  an- 
lals  of  mediaeval  warfare ,  now 
ccupled  by  a  small  church  of 
!.  Giovanni. 

Monte  Legnone  and  Monte 
jegnoneinofy.  153)  are  distinctly 
isible  towards  the  N.E. 

Campo  ,  charmingly  situated ; 
len  the  promontory  of  Lavedo, 
hich  here  projects  far  into  the 
ke.  On  its  extremity  (6/4  M. 
om  Campo  or  Lenno)  glitters  the 
ilia  Arcomati,  with  its  colonnade 
isitors  admitted  ;  fine  view). 

In  the  bay  lie  Lenno  (B ;  Ristor. 
■entani)  and  Azzano  (^B).  On 
(  e  slope  above,  Mezzegra. 

I  Tremezzo  (P;  *Alb.  Bazzoni; 

I  ot.  du  Lac  ^  Pens.  Villa  Carlotta, 

[  6  fr.,  new,  well  spoken  of),  prac- 
i  ally  forming  one  place  with  Ca- 
nabbia  (p.  160).  The  Tremez- 
10  is  a  beautiful  district  justly 
I  led  the  garden  of  Lombardy. 

I  Intere.sting  excursion  (there  and 
t  dc,  3-4  hrs.)  by  Lenno  (see  aliove) 
I  'S.  Maria  del  Soccorso  (1375  ft.), 
4Jilgrimage  church  with  beautiful 


E.  Bank. 

of  Pliniana  from  a  neighbouring 
spring  which  daily  changes  its 
level ,  a  peculiarity  mentioned 
both  by  the  younger  and  the  older 
Pliny.  The  passages  are  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  court. 

Riva  di  Palanzo  (P)  and  Pog- 
nana  (B) ;  then  Quarsano  and 
C  arena. 

Nesso  (B),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Val  di  Nesso ,  which  ascends  to 
the  Piano  del  Tivano  (3800  ft.), 
with  a  high  waterfall  in  a  narrow 
gorge,  frequently  dry  in  summer. 

Beyond  La  Cavagnola  we  ob- 
taiti  the  first  view  of  Bellagio. 


Near  Lezzeno  (B)  is  one  of  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lake. 

Villa  Besana. 

S.  Oiovanni{lV),  with  a  churcli 
containing  an  altar-piece  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari :  Christ  in  glory, 
with  saints  and  donors.  VillaTrotti 
(fine  garden,  visitors  admitted). 

Villa  Trivulzio,  formerly  Poldi, 
contains  the  mausoleum  of  the 
last  of  the  Gonzagas,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  Romanesque  tower. 
Fine  view.  Visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  beautiful  garden. 

Villa  Melzi,  '/2  M.  to  the  >8. 
of  Bellagio,  erected  by  Alberlolli 
in  1810-15,  for  Count  Melzi 
d'Erile ,  who  was  vice-president 
of  the  Italian  Republic  in  1802, 
and  was  made  Duke  of  Lodi  by 
Napoleon  in  1807.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Duchess  of  Melzi,  and 
possesses  numerous  works  of  art 
and  a  splendid  garden  (adm. 
Thurs.  &  Sun.,  1  fr.). 
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view  (the  sacristan  sells  refresli- 
menls);  return  by  Mezzegra. 

Cadeuabbia.  —  "'Bellevue,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Villa  Carlotta,  with  shady 
grounds  on  the  lake,  pens.  11-16  fr. 
(closed  Dec.  to  Feb.) ;  "Belle-Ile,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  2-4,  B.  I'A,  d(5j.  21/4,  D. 
4,  pens.  7-10  fr.;  ’“Bkitannia,  R.  2- 
4,  L.  3/4,  A.  i/z,  B.  l>/2,  dej.  3,  D. 
4'/2,  pens.  7-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hotel- 
Pension  Cadenabbia,  pens.  7-8  fr.  — 
Ca/i  Lavezari.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  at 
the  pier.  —  English  Church,  with 
services  from  April  to  November. 

Cadendbhia,  2  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Menaggio(omnibus  at  the  station), 
lies  in  the  most  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  —  In 
the  vicinity  (S.W.),  in  a  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  lake,  stands 
the  celebrated  *Villa  Carlotta, 
formerly  Sommariva.  In  1843  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Albert  of  Prussia,  after  whose 
daughter  Charlotte  (d.  1855)  it  is 
named.  The  widower  of  the 
latter,  Duke  George  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen,  is  the  present  proprietor. 
Visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  to 
the  garden  and  ascend  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  (accessible  from  8 
to  6 ;  1  fr.  each  pers.). 

Interior.  The  Marble  Hall  con¬ 
tains  a  frieze  decorated  with  cele¬ 
brated  “Reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Triumph  of  Alexan¬ 
der  (for  which  a  sum  of  nearly 
375,000  fr.  was  paid  by  Count  Som¬ 
mariva)  ;  also  several  statues  by 
Canova  (Cupid  and  Psyche ,  Magda¬ 
len,  Palamedes,  Venus);  Paris  by 
Fontana-,  bust  of  Count  Sommariva; 
Mars  and  Venus,  by  Acquisii;  Cupid 
giving  water  to  pigeons ,  by  Bien- 
aimi ,  etc.  The  Billiard  Room 
contains  casts,  and  a  small  frieze 
in  marble  on  the  chimney-piece 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  pro¬ 
cession  ,  said  to  be  an  early  work 
of  Thorvaldsen.  —  In  the  Garden 
Saloon  several  modern  pictures  (Ha- 
yez,  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Lordon, 
Atala),  and  a  marble  relief  of  Na¬ 
poleon  when  consul,  by  Lazzarini. 

The  “Garden,  which  stretches  to 


f 
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Bellagio.  —  “Grande  Bretagne, 
frequented  by  the  English ,  and 
“Grand  Hotel  Bellagio  ,  R.  3'/2-6, 
L.  &  A.  2,  B.  11/2,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  5, 
pens.  12-16,  omn.  3/4  fr,,  both  well 
litted  up,  and  the  property  of  com¬ 
panies,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
lake;  Villa  Serbelloni,  now  a  dd- 
pendance  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Bel¬ 
lagio,  R.  3,  pens.  9-14  fr. ;  *Ge- 
NAZZiNi,  also  beautifully  situated 
on  the  lake,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2-6, 
B.  I'/a,  ddj.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  7-Hfr. 
(tariff  in  the  bedrooms).  —  Of  les! 
pretension :  “Hotel  &  Pension  Flo¬ 
rence,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-4,  B.  l'/2,  ddj, 
2'/2,  D.  4,  pens. 7V2-9,  omn.  1/2 fr.;  Pen¬ 
sion  Suisse, R.  I'/s-S,  L.  >/2,  A.  V2,B,1, 
ddj.  2>/2,  D.  3'/2,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Pens 
DBS  Etrangers,  ddj.  2>/z,  pens.  7 
8  fr. ;  Albergo  del  Vapore,  all  oi  1 
the  lake.  —  Beer  at  the  Cafi-Rest  - 
des  Etrangers,  see  above ;  Rest,  dil  1 
V  H6t.  de  Florence.  —  The  large  hotel. '  | 
send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  steamer."  4 

Lace,  Silk  Goods,  and  Olive-wooi  > 
Carvings  at  numerous  shops. 

Rowing  Boats,  see  p.  147. 

English  Church  (services  April 
Oct ). 

BeWagrio  (710  ft.),  a  small  towi  . 
with  800  inhah. ,  at  the  W.  has  ' 
of  the  promontory  which  sep 
arates  the  Lake  of  Como  from  thi  ( 
Lake  of  Lecco,  is  perhaps  th 
most  delightful  point  among  th 
lakes  of  Upper  Italy. 

Higher  up  stands  the  *Vill  ' ' 
Serbelloni  (footpath  ascends  b  / 
the  Hot.  Genazzini  in  25  min.' 
the  park  of  which  extends  to  th  1 
head  of  the  wooded  promontor  1 
(admission  for  those  not  residiii 
in  the  hotel  1  fr.).  Charmin  1 
glimpses  of  Varenna,  Villa  Bal  1 
bianello,  Carlotta,  etc. 

The  Villa  Belmonte,  the  prop 
erty  of  an  Englishman,  commanij  ; 
another  fine  view  (adm.  1/2 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  th 
lower  entrance  to  the  Villa  Sej 
belloni ,  heyond  the  cemeteri 
we  reach  a  small  blue  gate  i 
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the  S.  to  Tremezzo,  and  to  the  N. 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue,  con¬ 
tains  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Villa  is  a 
splendid  magnolia ;  pleasant  view 
towards  Bellagio.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden-wall  is  the  mortuary  chapel 
of  the  Sommarivas,  with  marble 
sculptures. 

Behind  Cadenabhia  rises  the 
rock  of  II  Sasso  S.  Martino. 

Halfway  up  stands  the  Madonna 
di  S.  Martino,  a  small  church,  com¬ 
manding  a  beautiful  view ;  ascent 
IV2  hr.  (we  proceed  via  Qriante  to 
the  small  chapel  of  S.  Rocco  and 
then  follow  the  paved  track). 

The  Monte  Crocione  (5370  ft.),  a 
more  lofty  mountain  to  the  W.,  com¬ 
mands  a  striking  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Como  and  Bellagio  (a  fatiguing 
ascent  of  Si/s-d  hrs.;  guide  5fr. ;  in 
order  to  avoid  the  heat  the  traveller 
should  start  at  2  a.m.).  A  finer  view 
of  the  alps  of  Valais  is  obtained  from 
the  'Monte  Galbiga  (5C00  ft.),  to  the 
W.,  which  may  be  reached  in  50  min. 
from  Monte  Crocione  by  following 
the  crest.  From  Monte  Galbiga  we 
may  de.scend  via  the  Ponua  Alp  to 
1^3  hrs.)  Osteno  (p.  155). 

Here,  at  the  Punta  di  Bellagio,  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  arms  of  the 
ake  unite.  The  latter,  the  Lago  di  Lecco,  though  inferior  to  the 
ither  in  picturesqueness  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation ,  presents 
jrander  mountain  scenery.  The  E.  bank  is  skirted  by  the  railway 
nentioned  at  p.  147.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake  from  (Como)  Bel- 
agio  to  Lecco  and  back,  and  from  Colico  to  Lecco  and  back  (comp. 
I.  147).  The  steamboat-stations  are  Lierna,  Limonta,  Vassena, 
inno,  Mandello,  Abbadia,  and  Lecco  (p.  145),  some  of  which  are 
lot  always  called  at. 

On  the  chief  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  as  we  proceed  towards 
lolico,  the  first  steamboat-stations  are  Menaggio  (W.  bank)  and 
/arenna  (E.  bank). 

E.  Bank. 

Varenna  (P  ;  *Alb.  Reale-Mar- 
cionni,  R. ,  L.,  &  A.  2-3,  B.  2, 
dej.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  7-9,  omn. 
1/2  fr.)  is  charmingly  situated 
on  a  promontory,  surrounded  by 
gardens  (Isimbardi,  Lelia,  Ve- 
nini),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
d'Esino.  Above,  beside  the  small 


W.  Bank. 

Menaggio  (P).  —  Piers.  One,  to 
ue  S.,  beside  the  Hotel  Menaggio, 
)r  the  Steam  Tramway  to  Porlezza 
Lugano;  see  p.l55);  another  beside 
r«e  Hotels  Victoria  and  Corona. 
Iliotel-omnibuses  meet  the  steamers 
L.  both. 

It  Hotels.  'Gkand  Hotel  Victo- 
f-A,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  4Vz,  B.  I'/a,  3, 

■I.  5,  pens.  8-11  fr.  (English  Church 


the  left ,  leading  to  the  Villa 
Giulia,  the  property  of  Count 
Blome  of  Vienna,  with  beautiful 
*Gardens  (adm.  on  Sun.  and 
holidays  ;  fee  fr.). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken 
hence  to  Civenna  (p.  146 ;  one-horse 
carr.  8  fr. ;  3  hrs.  there  and  back), 
with  which  a  visit  to  the  Villa  Giulia 
may  conveniently  be  combined. 

The  highly  interesting  ascent  of 
the  “Monte  S.  Prime  (5555  ft.)  may  be 
made  in  41/2  hrs.  from  Bellagio  (with 
guide,  10  fr  ).  The  route  leads  past 
the  Villa  Giulia  and  Casate  ,  and  at 
(2  hrs.)  a  chapel  forks.  We  follow  the 
narrow  road  to  the  right  to  the  alps 
of  Villa  and  Borzo,  whence  a  foot¬ 
path  leads  to  the  (2'/2  hrs.)  summit. 
Magnificent  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
and  the  Briauza,  backed  by  a  grand 
mountain-panorama.  Descent  to 
Canzo,  see  p.  140. 
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BELLANO. 


Lake 


W.  Bank. 

Service);  *1101.  Menaggio,  Italian, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  S'A-Q'A,  1^-  BA,  d4j.  3, 
D.  6,  pens.  8-11  fr. ,  both  beauti- 
fullyisituated,  with  gardens  on  the 
lake;  Corona,  Italian,  second  class. 

Menaggio  (1000  iiihah.),  with 
an  extensive  silk  manufactory, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Bellagio. 
On  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  is  the  handsome  Villa  My- 
lius.  —  A  good  road,  diverging 
to  the  right  from  the  Cadenahhia 
(Como)  road,  ascends  in  windings 
to  (I/2  hr.)  Loveno  Superiore,  near 
the  church  of  which  stands  the 
Villa  Vigoni,  formerly  Mylius, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view 
ofBellagio,  Menaggio,  and  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  lake  (apply  to 
the  gardener ;  fee  1  fr.).  The 
garden-saloon  contains  two  re¬ 
liefs  by  Thorvaldsen  and  a  group 
in  marble  by  Argenti.  On  a  moun¬ 
tain-spur,  11/4  M.  farther,  is  the 
chapel  of  Madonna  della  Breglia. 
—  The  Villa  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
contains  paintings  by  the  poet 
Marohese  Massimo  d’Azeglio 
(d.  1866).  Villa  Oaroviglio. 

The  steamer  next  passes  a 
wild,  yellowish-brown  cliff,  the 
Sasso  Raneio  (‘orange  -  rock’). 
The  Russians  under  Bellegarde 
marched  by  this  route  in  1799, 
though  with  heavy  losses. 

Acquaseria  (P)  is  the  chief  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  commune  of  S.  Ab- 
bondio.  —  Mastenna. 

Rezzonico  (B),  with  a  restored 
castle  of  the  13th  century. 

Cremia  (B),  with  the  hand¬ 
some  church  of  8.  Michele  (altar- 
piece  *St.  Michael,  by  Paolo  Ve¬ 
ronese).  The  old  church  of  S. 
Vito  contains  a  fine  Madonna  and 
angels  by  Borgognone. 

Then  Pianello. 


E.  Bank. 

village  of  Vezio,  are  the  ruins  o' 
the  Torre  di  Vezio,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  view  (ascent  '/2  l^')-  thi 
vicinity  both  road  and  railwa; 
pass  through  several  tunnels 
Most  of  the  marble  quarried  ii 
the  neighbourhood  ishut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  the  town. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Va 
renna  the  Flume  Latte  (‘mill 
brook’,  from  its  colour)  is  preci 
pitated  in  several  leaps  from  , 
height  of  1000  ft. ,  forming  ai 
imposing  cascade  in  spring,  bu 
sometimes  dried  up  in  summei 

The  "Monte  Grigna  (7906  ft.;  8hrs 
is  a  very  fine  point.  From  Varenn 
a  bridle-path  leads  on  the  right  ban 
of  the  Esino  via  Perledo  to  (2‘/2  hrs 
Esino  ("Alb.  Monte  Godeno,  mode: 
ate),  prettily  situated.  Thence  (guid 
desirable ;  to  the  club-hut  4,  Moncc 
dine  7  fr.)  to  the  Alp  Cainallo  1'/ 
Alp  Prada  I’/s,  Eifugio  of  the  Italia 
Alpine  Club  (5930  ft.)  'A  hr.,  and  t, 
the  top  of  the  Grigna  Settentrionah  c 
Moncodine  in  2hrs.more(thelastpai 
rather  trying).  Superb  view  of  tL' 
whole  Alpine  chain  from  theMte.Vifi 
to  the  Ortler  (the  Mte.  Rosa  gron' 
particularly  fine),  and  of  the  plaii 
of  Lombardy  to  the  distant  Apei(, 
nines.  We  may  descend  to  the  V 
(steep)  to  the  cluh-hut  Capanna  i 
Releggio  (5840  ft.)  in  the  7al  Ner 
and  to  Mandello ,  or  to  the  E. 
Pasturo  in  the  Val  Sassina  (p.  15i 

Oittana  is  the  station  for  tl 
hydropathic  establishment  1 
Regoledo,  situated  500  ft.  abor 
the  lake  (cable-railway). 

Bellano  (P ;  Bellano,  on  the  lak 
well  spoken  of),  with  1400  it 
hah.  and  considerable  factorie] 
is  the  present  terminus  of  tl 
Lecco  and  Colico  line  (p.  147 
By  the  pier  is  a  monument 
Tom.  Grossi,  the  poet,  who  w 
born  atBellanoin  1790  (d.  1853! 
by  Tantardini.  A  wide  stre 
leads  hence  to  the  (8  min.)  st| 


of  Como. 


COLICO. 


22.  Route.  153 


W.  Bank. 

On  rocks  rising  precipitously 
above  Musso  (B)  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  three  castles,  Rocca  di 
Musso,  the  residence  of  Giov. 
Giac.  de’  Medici  in  1525-31, 
‘the  Castellan  of  Musso’, who  from 
this  spot  ruled  over  the  entire 
Lake  of  Como. 

Bongo  (P ;  Alb.  Dongo) ,  a 
arge  village  in  a  sheltered  sit¬ 
uation. 

Oravedona  (P;  Alb.  Grave- 
lona,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  del 
Lauro),  with  1600  inhab.,  is  pic- 
uresquely  situated  at  the  mouth 
if  a  gorge.  The  handsome  Pa- 
azzo  del  Pero  with  four  towers, 
t  the  upper  end,  was  built  in 
t586  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  for 
he  Milanese  Cardinal  Tolomeo 
tallio.  Adjoining  the  venerable 
liiirch  of  S.  Vincenzo  rises  the 
laptistery  of  St.  Maria  del  Tiglio, 
n  interesting  building  of  the 
2th  cent.,  with  campanile,  con- 
lining  two  Christian  inscriptions 
f  the  5th  century. 

A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W. 
irouah  the  Val  di  Oravedona  and 
./er  the  Passo  di  S.  Jorio  {6420  ft.) 
I  (9  hrs.)  UeIliu/.ona  (p.  6j. 


Bomdso  (P)  possesses  several 
indsome  villas.  — Finally  Qera 
0- 


E.  Bank. 

tion.  Following  the  Via  Cavour 
to  the  left  by  the  Albergo  Bellano, 
then  turning  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left  again,  we  reach  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio  and  the  Or- 
rido  di  Bellano,  a  rocky  gorge  in 
which  the  Pioverna  forms  alofty 
waterfall  (adm.  1/2  If-)- 

A  narx’ow  road  leads  through 
the  Val  Sassina^  which  opens  at  Bel¬ 
lano,  via  Taceno  to  (6  M.)  Cortenova 
and  thence  via  Introhhio  to  Lecco. 

Dervio  (B),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Varrone,  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  abrupt  Monte  Legnone 
and  its  spur,  the  MonieLegnoncino 

[5680  ft.). 

Monte  Legnone  (8505  ft.),  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  of  Lombardy,  may  be  as¬ 
cended  hence  in  7  hrs.  (fatiguing  but 
interesting).  Bridle-path  to  (2  hrs.) 
Sueglio  (2590 ft. 5  Osteria  Pinetta,  fair) 
on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Legnoncino, 
and  through  Valle  Lavadk  to  the  (2hr3.) 
Rifugio  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club 
(4460  ft. ;  good  accommodation)  by  the 
Roccoli  LorlUy  on  the  saddle  between 
Legnone  and  Legnoncino  5  thence 
(with  guide)  to  the  (2V-J  hrs.)  Ca- 
■panna  Alpina  (7010ft  \  no  beds)  and 
the  (1  hr.)  summit,  with  magni¬ 
ficent  view.  —  The  ascent  on  the  N. 
side,  from  Delehio  (p.  154),  is  easier. 
A  bridle-path  leads  through  the  Val 
della  Letina  to  the  (4  hrs.)  Alp  Cap- 
pello^  and  thence  across  the  Bocchetta 
di  Legnone  in  3  hrs.  to  the  summit. 

Corenno,  Dorio,  and  Ogliasca, 
all  picturesquely  situated  ,  with 
ruined  castles. 

CoIico(/3oZo  Bella;  Hotel  Risi, 
R.  2'/2,  B.  1  fr.,  both  in  the  Ita¬ 
lian  style),  comp.  p.  15. 


From  Colico  to  Chiavenna,  and  over  the  Spliigen  to  Coire ,  see  R.  4. 


E:  From  Colico  to  Sondrio  and  Bormio. 

I||  From  Colico  to  Sondrio,  25V2  M.,  railway  in  I'/a-l’A  br.  (fares  4  fr. 
It  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c.) ;  from  Sondrio  to  Bormio,  41  M.,  diligence  once 
uly  (to  Tirano,  several  times  daily)  in  10  brs. 

_  The  Val  Tellina,  which  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  belonged  to  the 
Ilisons  down  to  1797,  then  to  Austria,  and  since  1859  has  been  united  to 


154  Route  ^2. 


TIRANO. 


Italy.  The  broad  valley  is  watered  by  the  Adda  (p.  14),  the  inundations  c 
which  often  cause  considerable  damage,  and  make  the  lower  part  of  tb 
valley  marshy  and  unhealthy.  An  aromatic  red  wine  is  yielded  by  lb 
vines  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 

4^2  M.  Delebio-i  on  the  Zcsma,  which  descends  from  Mte.  LegnoneXascei 
of  Mte.  Legnone,  see  p.  153).  —  8  M.  Cosio-Valtellino-Traona^  the  latte 
place  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  beyond  the  Adda.  — 10  M.  BEoi 
begno  (850  ft.;  Ancora)^  with  2600  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  silk-culture  an 
has  a  church  of  the  i7th  cent,  with  a  few  good  pictures.  —  12  M.  Talc 
mo7ia.  The  line  then  crosses  the  Adda,  here  joined  by  the  Masino^  an 
skirts  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  north.  14  M.  Ardenno-Zfasino  j 
19  V2  M.  San-Fietro-Berbenno ;  2272  M.  Castione-Andevenno.  Farther  on  the  trai  1 
skirts  the  hill  of  Sassella.,  noted  for  its  wine  and  crowned  with  a  churcl  ] 

2572  M.  Sondrio  (1140  ft.*,  ^Fosta^  with  a  garden,  R,,  L.,  &  A.  472,1  j 
4  fr. ;  Maddalena;  Marino^  with  rooms),  with  4000inhab.,  the  capiti  I 

of  the  Val  Tellina,  situated  on  the  Malero^  an  impetuous  torrent,  at  tb  ( 
mouth  of  the  picturesque  Kaf  i/aie?ico.  A  large  building  outside  the  towi  f 
once  a  nunnery,  is  now  private  property.  The  old  residence  of  the  bailif  • 
is  now  a  barrack.  Sondrio  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  and  it  is  visite  4 
for  the  grape-cure  in  the  season. 

Beyond  Sondrio  the  High  Road  continues  to  ascend  the  Val  Tellhu 
The  churches  of  Montagna  and  Fendolasco  rise  on  the  left.  Between  > 
Qiacomo  and  Tresenda,  about  halfway  up  the  N.  slope  of  the  valley,  ris( 
the  ancient  watch-tower  of  Teglio  (2945  ft.),  which  gives  its  name  to  tb 
valley  (  Val  Teglino).  At  (IO72  M.)  IVesenda  the  road  over  the  Passo  d’Apru  •, 
diverges  to  the  right  (p.  198).  The  road  next  crosses  the  Foschiavino^  wbic  ‘ 
descends  from  the  Bernina  glaciers,  and  soon  reaches  Madonna  di  Tiran  t 
(1500  ft. ;  ^‘Alb.  S.  Michele^  R.  3,  B.  1  fr.),  a  small  village  with  a  large  at  ■ 
handsome  pilgrimage-church  of  the  16th  century.  The  mountain-roa  | 
which  here  diverges  to  the  left  leads  to  Foschiavo^  and  across  the  Bernin  I 
Fass  to  the  Upper  Engadine  (see  Baedelcer''s  Switzerland).  The  '■Conjii  1 
Svizzero'  is  V4  i^l*  lo  the  N.W.  of  Madonna  di  Tirano.  About  74  hr.  ah(  J 
leaving  Madonna  di  Tirano  we  reach  —  I 

1672  M.  Tirano  (1505  ft.;  Albergo  Italia^  by  the  post-office,  R,,  L  i 
&  A.  3,  D.  4  fr.;  Fosia  or  Angelo;  Stelvio^  by  the  lower  bridge),  a  sma  t 
town  of  3000  inhab.,  with  old  mansions  of  the  Visconti,  Pallavicini,  ar  »■ 
Salis  families. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  rapidly  along  the  vine-clad  slopes,  pas 
ing  Zovero,  and  Tovo.  To  the  N.  rises  the  precipitous  Mon  1 

Masuccio  (9240  ft.),  a  landslip  from  which  in  1807  blocked  up  the  narro  >i( 
channel  of  the  Adda,  and  converted  the  populous  and  fertile  valley  in  ^ 
a  vast  lake.  At  (572  M.)  Mazzo  (IS^b  ft.)  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bai  tt. 
of  the  Adda,  and  at  the  large  village  of  (I74  M.)  Grosoito  (Alb.Pini)  it  cross*  M 
the  Boasco.,  which  here  issues  from  the  Val  Grozina.  To  the  right,  at  t)  1 
mouth  of  the  latter,  is  the  imposing  ruined  castle  of  Venozia.  Beyoi  6 
(I74  M.)  Qrosio  (2170  ft.)  the  road  recrosses  to  the  left  bank.  In  IV2  b  C* 
more  we  reach  — 

2872  M.  Bolladore  (2840  ft. ;  Fosta  or  Angelo.^  R.  17?  fr. ;  Hdtel  dez  Alpei  ^ 
On  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  rises  the  picturesque  church  1  »j 
Sondalo.  Beyond  Mondadizza  we  again  cross  the  Adda.  The  valley  no  k 
contracts;  to  the  E.  lies  LeFreze  (3103ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  diRezz 
We  now  enter  the  defile  of^en*«  di  Morignone.^  about  IM.  in  length,  whi'  - 
separates  the  Val  Tellina  from  the  '‘Paeze  Freddo\  or  ‘cold  region', 
Bormio.  We  cross  the  Adda  for  the  last  time  by  the  Ponte  del  Diavo\  ' 
The  road  enters  the  green  Valle  di  Sotto.,  passes  the  hamlets  of  Morigno\ 
and  S.  Antonio.,  and  at  Ceppina  reaches  the  level,  green  valley  of  Bormi 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed  wi; 
pines,  and  the  upper  in  part  with  snow.  The  road  traverses  the  valle, 
crosses  at  (2  M.)  S.  Lucia  the  muddy  Frodolfo.,  just  above  its  conflueni 
with  the  Adda,  and  in  20  min.  more  reaches  — 

41  M.  Bormio,  Ger.  Worms  (4020  ft.;  "^Fosta  or  Leond'Oro;  *Alb.del 
Torre) ,  an  antiquated  little  Italian  town ,  with  numerous  dilapidatj  , 
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owers,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Furva.  —  The 
.iligence  goes  on  hence,  ascending  in  windings,  to  (2M.)  the  — 

*New  Baths  of  Bormio  or  Bagni  Nuovi  (4^10  ft.),  a  handsome  building 
n  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  of  Bormio  and  the 
arrounding  mountains  (Engl,  church  service  in  summer)  The  Bagni 
'ecchi,  or  old  Baths  of  Bormio,  are  a  little  higher  up  (4750  ft.),  perched 
n  the  rocks  below  the  road;  a  picturesque  footpath,  shorter  than  the 
oad,  ascends  to  them  in  V4  hr.  Both  baths  are  much  frequented  in  July 
nd  August,  and  are  closed  in  the  middle  of  October(R.,L.,&  A.  3V2-4,  D.  4fr.). 
'he  springs,  containing  salt  and  sulphur  (92-100®  Fahr.),  rise  in  the  Dolo- 
iite  cliffs  near  the  old  baths,  whence  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  new 
aths  in  pipes.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  known  to  the  Romans, 
'he  old  baths  hewn  in  the  rock  are  interesting.  —  From  Bormio  over 
ae  Stelvio  to  Meran  or  Innsbruck,  see  Baedeker'^s  Easiern  Alps. 

3.  From  Menaggio  on  the  Lake  of  Como  via  Lugano 
to  Luino  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

42  M.  Steam  Tramway  from  Menaggio  to  Porlezza,  8  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
fr.  65,  1  fr.  45  c.).  Steamboat  from  Porlezza  to  Lugano,  11  M.,  in  1  hr.,  and 
lence  to  Ponte  Tresa,  15M.,  in  I'/z  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  70  c.).  Steam 
kamway  from  Ponte  Tresa  to  Luino,  8  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  45  c.). 
hrongh-tickets  9  fr.  80,  5  fr.  60  c. ;  return,  Sunday,  and  circular  tickets  at  a 
duced  rate  (to  be  had  on  board  any  of  the  steamers).  —  Swiss  custom- 
jnse  examination  on  board  the  steamers  in  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  Italian  cus- 
m-bouse  at  Porlezza  or  Ponte  Tresa  (usually  also  on  board  the  steamers). 

Menaggio,  see  p.  151.  The  railway-station  is  at  the  S.  end  of 
le  village;  the  ticket-office  is  in  the  Hotel  Menaggio.  The  train 
aits  for  the  steamer  when  the  latter  is  late.  The  line  at  first  as- 
inds  rapidly  (5  : 100)  to  the  hills  above  the  lake,  then  turns  sharp- 
,  and  runs  towards  the  N.  Fine  view  to  the  right  of  the  central 
irt  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  Bellagio  in  the  middle.  Farther  on 
10  line  describes  a  wide  bend,  affording  a  view  (right)  of  the  Val 
magra,  with  Loveno  and  the  Villa  Vigoni  in  the  foreground 
.  152).  We  then  thread  a  tunnel  110yds. long.  At  (3M.)  Orandola 
260  ft.)  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  610  ft.  above  the 
ike  of  Como,  whence  the  train  descends  rapidly  (4 ;  100),  via  Bene- 
rona,  Piano  (on  the  small  Lago  del  Piano),  S.  Pietro,  and  Tavordo. 
next  crosses  the  Cuccione  and  Beggo,  and  reaches  — 

8M.  Porlezza  (Aift.  del  Lago),  on  the  N.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
no,  with  the  Italian  custom-house  for  travellers  in  the  other  direc- 
in.  The  railway-station  is  close  to  the  steamboat-pier. 

The  *Lake  of  Lugano  (900  ft.) ,  called  by  the  Italians  Lago 
resio  after  its  doubtful  Latin  name,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty 
its  more  celebrated  neighbours  Como  and  Maggiore,  though  its 
mery  is  of  a  somewhat  severer  cast.  The  steamer  (poor  restau- 
it)  proceeds  towards  Osteno,  sometimes  calling  at  Cima,  at  the 
)t  of  the  steep  hills  on  the  N.  bank. 

Osteno  (Hotel  du  Bateau;  Rist.  della  Grotta),  on  the  S.  bank 
the  lake ,  is  frequently  visited  from  Lugano  on  account  of  its 
narkable  grotto,  the  Orrido  di  Osteno  (return-fare  2  fr.  35  c.; 
ket  for  the  grotto,  obtained  on  board  the  steamer,  75  c.). 
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The  '  Grotto  of  Osteno  {locally  called  the  Pescara,  ‘flghermen’s  gorge' 
is  7  min.  from  the  landing-place.  We  pass  through  the  village;  outsid 
the  gate  we  descend  to  the  right  before  the  stone-hridge,  and  cross  th 
brook.  The  mouth  of  the  gorge,  in  which  there  are  two  small  water 
falls,  is  near  a  projecting  rock.  Visitors  embark  in  a  small  boat  and  ente 
the  grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  brook.  The  narror 
ravine  through  which  we  thread  our  way  is  curiously  hollowed  out  by  th 
water.  Far  above,  the  roof  is  formed  by  overhanging  bushes,  between  whic 
glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  obtained.  The  gorge  is  terminated  by  a  waterfai 
—  The  Tu/a  Oroitoes  of  Rescia  may  also  be  visited  if  time  permit  (1  In 
there  and  back)  before  the  steamer  returns  from  Porlezza.  Boat  (wit 
two  rowers,  2  fr.  each)  round  the  promontory  to  the  E.  of  Osteno  in  '/<  In 
to  the  hamlet  of  Rescia ;  thence  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  grottoes  in  5  mit 
(torches  '/c  fr.).  The  dome-shaped  grottoes,  encrusted  with  calcareou 
sinter  and  stalactites,  are  connected  by  a  low  passage  (caution  necessary 
From  the  second  is  seen  a  pretty  waterfall  in  a  gorge.  In  the  vicinity  ai 
tufa-quarries,  containing  interesting  fossils. 

A  road  leads  from  Osteno  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  Lanzo  d’lnteU 
(3115  ft. ;  Petis.  Lanzo  d'lntelvi;  Gaffk  Centrale,  ddj.  2  fr.),  0/4  M.  above  whic 
is  the  ”H6t.  Belvedere  (pens.  8-10  fr.),  a  pleasant  spot  for  some  stay  (Eng. 
Church  Service  in  summer),  with  a  6ne  view  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  an 
the  Alps  with  Mte.  Rosa.  [Those  whose  destination  is  the  Hotel  Belvedei 
take  the  footpath  to  the  right,  about  s/4  M.  before  reaching  Lanzo,  whic, 
soon  joins  the  road  ascending  to  the  hotel.]  A  road  also  leads  to  Lanzo  froi 
(8  M.)  Maroggia  (p.  12),  and  another  from  Argegno  on  the  Lake  of  Com 
(12  M. ;  see  p.  149).  Near  Lanzo  (20  min.)  are  the  baths  of  Paravisv 
Bridle-path  to  Mte.  Qeneroso  (p.  12),  S'/z  hrs. 

The  steamer  now  steers  obliquely  across  the  lake,  leaving  to  th 
right  Cresogno  and  Loggia  on  the  N.  bank,  to  S.  Maniette  (SielV 
d' Italia),  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesqu 
Val  Soldo,  with  Castello  high  above  it  (p.  11). 

The  finest  part  of  the  lake  lies  between  S.  Mamette  and  Lugaiic, 
Beyond  Oria,  with  the  Villa  Bianci,  the  station  for  Albogasio,  wj 
enter  Switzeriand.  Bellarma,  to  the  right,  is  the  first  village  on  Swh 
soil;  the  slopes  of  Mte.  Caprino  (p.  10),  to  theS.,  are  also  inSwitzei' 
land.  The  steamer  touches  at  Gandria  (^Pension;  p.  10),  at  the  foe 
of  Mte.  Bre  (p.  10),  with  its  gardens  borne  by  lofty  arcades  andil 
vine-terraces,  and  then  turns  into  the  pretty  bay  of  Lugano,  lea\' 
ing  Castagnola  (p.  10)  to  the  right.  The  Mte.  S.  Salvatore  rise 
conspicuously  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay. 

Lugano  (three  piers),  see  p.  7.  The  station  of  the  St.  Gotl; 
hard  Railway  lies  high  above  the  town,  1  M.  from  the  lake  (cabk, 
railway). 

As  we  leave  Lugano  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  town,  wit' 
Mte.  Br5  (p.  10)  to  the  N.  The  steamer  rounds  the  promontory  d 
S.  Martino,  the  spur  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore,  on  the  right;  to  tl, 
left  rises  Monte  Caprino  (p.  10).  On  some  trips  the  steamer  cal 
at  Campione,  an  Italian  enclave  in  Swiss  territory.  To  the  left  risi 
the  steep  flanks  of  Mte.  Oeneroso  (p.  12).  The  arch  of  the  viadu^ 
(p.  12)  through  which  the  boat  now  passes,  with  lowered  funne| 
frames  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  scenery.  The  vessel  touches  i 
Melide  on  the  W.  and  sometimes  at  Bissone  on  the  E.  bank. 

At  this  point  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  arms  of  the  lal, 
opening  to  the  S.E.  and  the  S.W.,  with  Mte.  S.  Oiorgio  (3590  fti 
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rising  'between  them.  The  steamer  enters  the  >S.W.  arm  (on  the  E. 
bank,  tlie  hamlet  of  Brusin-Arsizio)  and  stops  atMorcote  {Alb.Slravss, 
with  Pension-Restaurant  Morcote,  pens.  41/2  fr-))  *  small  town  with 
ircaded  houses,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  vine-clad  Monte 
4r6os<ora(2710ft.)and  commanded  by  a  church  and  a  ruined  castle. 

The  vessel  now  crosses  the  lake  to  Porto  Ceresio ,  the  port  of 
Varese  (railway,  see  p.  169),  situated  on  Italian  soil  in  a  hay  of  the 
3.  hank.  Farther  on,  the  lake  bends  to  the  N.  On  the  W.  (Italian) 
oank  lies  Brusin-Piano ,  which  is  not  called  at  by  the  express- 
;teamers.  Opposite  is  Figino ,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  Mte.  S.  Sal- 
catore  again  comes  into  sight.  Turning  to  the  left,  the  vessel  now 
iteers  through  the  Stretto  di  Lavena,  a  narrow  channel  leading  into 
he  westernmost  bay  of  the  lake,  which  is  almost  completely  en- 
■losed  hy  mountains ,  with  the  village  of  Lavena  on  the  left,  and 
he  sheer  Monte  Caslano  (1730  ft.)  on  the  right.  At  the  'W.  end 
if  the  bay  is  — 

Ponte  Tresa,  consisting  of  two  villages,  the  larger  of  which  is 
Swiss  and  the  smaller  Italian,  divided  by  the  river  Tresa  which 
ssues  from  the  lake  here.  The  railway-station  and  steamboat- 
uay  are  on  the  Italian  side.  Italian  custom-house  examination. 

The  Road  fkom  Lugano  to  Ponte  Tkesa  (6M.),  which  may  he  re- 
ommended  to  pedestrians,  ascends  to  the  Restaurant  du  Jardin  in  Sorengo 
ice  p.  9),  descends  past  the  small  Lake  of  Muzzano.  and  traverses  the 
road  valley  of  the  Agno.  Crossing  this  stream,  which  flows  into  the  W. 
rm  of  the  Li  ke  of  Lugano,  we  reach  the  small  town  of  Agno,  heyond 
hich  the  road  crosses  the  Magliato  and  passes  the  church  of  Magliasina. 
■inally  we  pass  through  the  Swiss  part  of  Ponte  Tresa,  cross  the  bridge 
)  the  left,  and  reach  the  railway-station. 

The  Steam  Tramway  from  Ponte  Tresa  to  Luino  ,  at  first 
icending  a  little,  follows  the  fertile  green  valley  of  the  rapid  and 
ear  Tresa,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
witzerland.  Several  torrents  are  crossed,  and  numerous  villages 
id  churches  are  seen  perched  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  the  station 
■  (S'/g  M.)  Cremenopa  (833  ft.),  the  train  passes  through  two  tun- 
els  and  crosses  the  river,  the  right  bank  of  which  is  now  also 
alian.  The  valley  contracts,  and  the  banks  become  steeper.  G  M. 
reva  (745  ft.),  with  important  manufactories.  Crossing  finally  the 
ellinzona- Novara  line  (p.  58;  station  to  the  left),  we  arrive  at 
M.)  Luino,  where  the  station  adjoins  the  Lago  Maggiore  steam- 
lat-quay  (see  p.  163). 

24.  From  Milan  to  Laveno  and  Arona. 

1.  From  Milan  to  Laveno. 

a.  'Via  Saronno  and  Varese.  —  dS'/a  M.  Railwat  in  2'A-3  hrs. 
res  7  fr.,  4  fr.  70,  2  fr.  80  c.)*  The  trains  start  from  the  Stazione  Fer- 
7ie  Nord  (p.  115). 

From  Milan  to  (13'/2  M.)  Saronno,  see  p.  140.  —  The  line  fol- 
ws  thence  the  Milan  and  Laveno  road,  passing(16  M.)  Gereniano, 
7'/2  M.)  Cislago,  (19>/2  M.)  Mozzate,  (‘iO'/i  M-)  Locate,  (22  M.) 
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Abbiale  Ouazzone,  and  (22'/2  M.)  Tradate.  Then  follow;  2472  M 
Venegono  Jnferiore;  26  M.  Venegono  Superiore;  271/2  M.  Vedano, 

About  I'/z  M.  to  the  W.  of  Venegono  Superiore,  and  3|^  Ji.  to  tli 
S.W.  of  Vedano,  is  Castiglione  Olona  (Albergo  S.  Antonio),  with  600  in 
hab.  and  some  interesting  works  of  art.  The  choir  of  the  high-lying  Cot, 
LEoiATB  Chukch  Contains  ‘Frescoes  painted  about  1428  for  Cardinal  Brandi 
Castiglione  by  MasoUno  of  Florence,  master  of  Masaccio  (p.  458):  at  thi 
sides  of  the  windows  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen;  on  the  vaulting  , 
Birth  of  Christ,  Annunciation,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Marriage  o 
the  Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Angels  playing  musical  instruments 
on  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Branda  Castiglione  by  Leonardu 
Qriffus  (1443).  The  sacristy  contains  some  valuable  church-furniture  an' 
an  Annunciation  on  panel  ascribed  to  MasoUno.  —  The  sacristan  (1  fr.)  con 
ducts  visitors  across  the  court  to  the  Baptistery,  in  which  there  are  well 
preserved  frescoes  by  MasoUno  (about  1435).  Outside,  the  Annunciation 
within,  on  the  right,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  begging  the  head  of  Johi 
the  Baptist  and  bearing  it  to  her  mother.  The  rooky  cave  in  the  back 
ground  is  the  saint's  tomb ;  on  the  vaulting,  early  fathers ;  farther  to  th' 
right,  .Tohn  the  Baptist  in  prison,  and  preaching  before  Herod.  On  th' 
rear  wall  is  a  ‘Baptism  of  Christ  (the  three  6gures  undressing  themselve 
to  the  right  are  interesting  indications  of  the  awakening  study  of  the  hu 
man  form);  below,  on  the  left,  John  preaching  Christas  the  Messiah 
above,  God  the  Father  between  angels.  —  In  front  of  the  Chiesa  di  S.  yS«| 
polcro,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  stand  two  gigantic  figures  of  saints 

29  M.  Malnate  (p.  159). 

32  M.  Varese.  —  Hotels.  ‘Grand  Hotel  Varese  (Excelsior), 
large  establishment ,  in  an  open  situation  1  M.  from  the  town ,  near  th  , 
station  of  Casbeno  (p.  159),  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  chain  o  i 
the  W.  Alps,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  5'/2,  B.  I'/s,  S'/s,  I*'  5,  pens.  9-11,  omn.  Ifr.  -  ■ 

In  the  town  :  Italia;  Eoropa ;  Leon  d’Uko,  Gambero,  both  unpretending 
etc.  —  Cafes  under  the  arcades  in  the  main  street.  —  Station  on  the  rail 
way  from  Varese  to  Gallarale  (p.  160). 

English  Church  Service  in  the  Grand  Hotel  Varese. 

Varese  (1250  ft.)  is  a  thriving  place  with  5800  inhah.  am 
silk,  paper,  furniture,  and  other  manufactories.  In  summer  th 
pleasant  environs  attract  a  number  of  wealthy  Milanese  families 
who  possess  villas  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  of  S 
Vittore,  rebuilt  about  1600,  with  a  tower  246  ft.  in  height,  contain  i 
a  St.  (Jeorge  by  Crespi ,  and  a  Magdalen  by  Morazzone.  In  th 
Municipio  is  a  collection  of  prehistoric  and  other  antiquities.  Th 
Oiardino  Pubblico,  finely  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style,  command 
fine  views.  Among  the  villas  may  be  mentioned :  Villa  Litta,  oi 
the  road  to  Biume  Superiore;  Villa  Ponti,  to  the  N.E.,  on  th 
road  to  Biume  Inferiore  ;  then,  near  the  latter  village.  Villa  LiW 
Modignani,  which  still  bears  traces  of  a  skirmish  fought  here 
26th  May,  1859. 

'Walks.  To  the  CoUe  Campiglio,  l>/'2  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  t 
Masnago  and  Laveno,  commanding  a  fine  view  ;  thence  via  Masnago  an 
Casdago  (where  the  Villa  Castelbarco  affords  a  fine  ‘View  of  the  fiv| 
lakes  and  the  chain  of  Mte.  Rosa)  to  Luinate,  whence  a  beautiful  vie' 
to  the  S.W.  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  small  adjacet 
Lake  of  Biandrone,  and  also  of  the  farther  distant  lakes  of  Monale  an. 
Gomabbio.  To  S.  Albino,  V/s  M.  to  the  S.  of  Varese,  with  a  view  of  th 
lake ;  to  the  Lago  di  Varese  (Osteria  della  Schiranna),  S'/a  M. ;  then,  skirtin 
the  lake,  to  Oroppello,  Oltrona,  VoUorre  (where  there  is  an  old  monaster 
of  the  Canonic!  Lateranensi  with  interesting  Romanesque  cloisters) ,  an  i 
Gavirate,  T'/a  M.  (see  p.  159). 
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The  most  interesting  excursion,  however,  is  by  S.  Ambrogio  and  Fo- 
lUaro  to  the  "Madonna  del  Monte  (2885  ft.),  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  T'/nM.  to 
.heN.E.  (carriage-road  to  the  first  chapel,  where  there  is  a  clean  inn;  carr. 
here  and  hack  8-10  fr. ;  then  a  bridle-path  in  1  hr.).  Fourteen  chapels  or 
ilations  of  various  forms,  adorned  with  17th  cent,  frescoes  and  groups  in 
itucco,  have  been  erected  along  the  broad  path  by  which  the  monastery 
ind  church  on  the  mountain  are  attained.  Several  taverns  adjoin  the 
nonastery.  The  view  hence  is  not  less  celebrated  than  the  peculiar 
■anctity  of  the  spot.  The  small  lakes  of  Comabbio,  Biandrone,  and 
donate,  that  of  Varese,  two  arms  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  part  of  the  Lake 
if  Como,  and  the  expansive  and  fruitful  plain  as  far  as  Slilan  are  visible. 
-  A  far  more  comprehensive  view,  including  the  glacier-world  also,  is 
blained  (best  by  morning-light)  from  the  Tre  Crod  (3965  ft.),  1  hr.  to  the 
l.W.  of  the  Madonna. 

From  Varese  to  Como,  I8V2  M.,  railway  in  l>/4  hr.  —  The  line  crosses 
he  Olona.  At  (3  M.)  Malnate  the  line  to  Milan  (p.  158)  branches  off  to 
he  right.  —  6V2  M.  Solbiale.  —  10  M.  Olgiate  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
ine  (about  790  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  Como),  in  a  fertile  region  with 
.umerous  villas.  —  ll'/a  M.  Lnrate-Caccivio;  121/2  M.  Civello;  id'ji  M.  Gran- 
alt  \  15  M.  Camerlata.  Finally  (I71/2  M.)  Como  Borghi  (Porta  del  Torre)  and 
tS'/eM.)  Como  Lago  (Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord,  on  the  lake;  comp.  p.  142). 

From  Varese  to  Oallarale  (Milan),  see  p.  160. 

From  Varese  to  Porto  Ceresio,  M.,  railway  in  30-40  minutes.  This 
itcresting  line  is  the  continuation  of  that  from  Galarate  to  Varese  (p.  160). 
'he  train  crosses  the  Olona  by  a  lofty  viaduct,  and  passes  the  entrance  of 
le  picturesque  Val  Ganna.,  through  which  a  beautiful  road  leads  past  the 
ago  di  Ganna  and  Lago  di  Ohirla  to  Ponte  Treaa  (p.  157).  2'/2  M.  Induno- 
lona,  with  the  Villa  Medici.  Turning  to  the  E.,  the  line  skirts  the  S. 
lot  of  Mte.  Monarco  (2815  ft.)  and  passes  through  a  tunnel  just  before 
3/2  M.)  Arcisale-Brenno.  It  then  describes  a  wide  curve  and  again  turns 
I  the  N.  M.  Bisuschio-  Viggiii,  the  next  station,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
'It.  Userio  (iSlOft),  halfway  between  these  villages.  At  Bisuschio,  1  M. 

I  the  W.,  is  the  Villa  Cicogna,  with  a  large  park  in  the  Italian  style 
id  a  splendid  view  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  The  train  next  passes  Besano 
id  reaches  (O'/i  M  )  Porto  Ceresio  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano  (p.  157). 

The  next  railway-stations  beyond  Varese  are  [34  M.)  Casbeno 
■  id  M.)  Barasso ,  with  numerous  villas.  The  train  then 

isses  near  the  N-W.  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  and  reaches 
!8*/2  M.)  Oavirate ,  near  which  are  quarries  of  ‘marmo  majo- 
ca’,  a  kind  of  marble  used  for  decorative  purposes.  View  of  Monte 
osa.  401/2  M.  Cocquio;  42  M.  Gemonio.  Farther  on,  the  Boesio 
crossed,  and,  beyond  (43  M.)  Cittiglio ,  its  right  bank  skirted, 
he  line  then  leads  past  the  S.  base  of  the  Sasso  del  Ferro  to  — 

45'/2  Laveno  (p.  164),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
ation  on  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line  (p.  58)  and  also  a  steam- 
lat-station.  Boat  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  see  pp.  160,  165-168. 

b.  Via  Gallarate.  —  4572  M.  Railway  in  2-V/i  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  50, 
>.,  2  fr.  96  c.).  —  Steam  Tramway  to  Gallarate  (passing  many  of  the 
ilway-stations)  in  27*  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c.);  to  Saronno  and 
adate  in  272  hrs. 

Milan,  see  p.  115.  —  4  M.  Musocco;  9  M.  Rhb  (p.  62),  with 
e  church  of  the  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi ; 
1/2  M.  Vanzago;  15  M.  Parabiago.  —  I71/2  M.  Legnano  (5400 
hah.),  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  defeated  by  the  Milanese 

1176;  the  principal  church  of  <S.  Magno,  ascribed  to  Bramante, 
ntaiiis  a  large  *Altar-piece,  one  of  thebest  works  of  Luini.  — 21M. 
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Busto  Arsizio  (Alb.  del  Vapore,  clean),  a  town  with  9300  iiibab.,  tlii 
church  of  which,  designed  byBramante,  contains  frescoes  by  Gaud 
Ferrari.  Branch  -  line  to  Novara  and  Seregno  (p.  61).  —  25'/2  M 
Gallarate  (Alb.  Leon  d'Oro),  a  town  with  4400inhab.,  at  the  S.E 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  form  the  limit  of  the  vast  and  fruitfu 
Lombard  plain,  contains  a  technical  school  and  carries  on  larg 
manufactures  of  textile  fabrics.  The  line  to  Arona  (see  below 
diverges  here. 

Fkom  Gallabate  to  Varese,  12  M.,  railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  7( 
1  fr.  5,  50  c.).  The  train  passes  through  a  mountainous  region.  —  6  t) 
Albizzate;  9'/i!  M.  Qazzada.  —  12  M.  Varese^  see  p.  158. 

291/2  M.  Besnafe,-  311/2  M.  Crugnola-Cimbro ;  35  M.  Ternate 
Varano,  on  the  little  lake  of  Comabbio ;  381/2  M.  Pregano-Trave 
dona,  the  latter  being  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  little  lake  of  Monale 
491/2  M.  Besozzo;  431/^  M.  San  Oiano. 

451/2  M.  Laveno,  see  p.  164. 

2.  From  Milan  to  Arona. 

42  M.  Railway  in  2-272  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  80,  4  fr.  56,  2  fr.  65  c.). 

From  Milan  to  (251/2  M.)  Oallarate,  see  above.  —  28  M.  Caao‘ 
rate.  3OI/2  M.  Somma  Lombardo,  where  Hannibal  overthrew  F 
Cornelius  Scipio  in  B.C.  218.  —  33  M.  Vergiate.  Tunnel.  —  36 M 
Sesto  Calende ,  Junction  of  the  line  from  Bellinzona  to  Gene! 
(p.  58).  The  train  now  crosses  the  Ticino,  which  issues  here  fro) 
Logo  Maggiore,  and  then  skirts  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake.  | 

42  M.  Arona,  —  “Albergo  Reale  dTtalia  &  Posta,  R.,  L., 
A.  3-4,  B.  11/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9,  omn.  1/2  fr-;  "Alb.  San  Gottardi 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-21/2,  B.  I'/i,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr.,  both  on  the  qua;! 
Ancora,  behind  the  S.  Gottardo.  —  Cafi  adjoining  the  Albergo  Reali 
Cafi  du  Lac,  near  the  quay-,  Caffi  della  Stazione.  —  Munich  beer  opposij 
the  station. 

Arona  (740  ft.),  an  ancient  town  with  3300  inhab.,  lies  on  tl, 
W.  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  about  3  M.  from  its  S.  extremit; 
In  the  principal  church  of  8.  Maria,  the  chapel  of  the  Borromes! 
family,  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  contains  the  *Holy  Fami^ 
as  an  altar-piece,  by  Gaudenzio Ferrari  (1511);  it  is  surrounded  1| 
five  smaller  pictures,  the  upper  representing  God  the  Father,  ■ 
the  sides  eight  saints  and  the  donatrix.  The  adjacent  Gothic  churij 
of  SS.  Martiri  contains  a  high-altar-piece  toy  Ambr.  Borgognone.  , 

On  a  height  overlooking  the  entire  district ,  1/2  hr.  to  the  N. 
the  station  and  pier,  is  a  colossal  Statue  ofS.  Carlo,  70  ft.  in  heigh 
resting  on  a  pedestal  42  ft.  high,  erected  in  1697  in  honour  of  tl 
celebrated  Cardinal ,  Count  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milq 
(born  here  in  1538,  died  1584,  canonised  1610).  The  head,  hand 
and  feet  of  the  statue  are  of  bronze,  the  robe  of  wrought  coppd 
The  enterprising  visitor  may  enter  the  interior  (50  c.)  and  clinj 
to  the  head  of  the  statue,  but  the  ascent  is  far  from  pleasant.  Tl 
adjacent  church  contains  a  few  relics  of  S.  Carlo.  The  extensii 
building  in  the  vicinity  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 

From  Arona  to  Oleggio  (Novara),  see  p.  58. 
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Plan  for  a  circular  tour  round  the  three  lakes,  see  p.  147.  The  finest 
irt  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  the  W.  hay,  with  the  Borromean  Islands, 
hich  are  best  visited  from  Pallanza,  Stresa,  or  Baveno  hy  small  boat. 

Railways.  —  From  Bellinzona  to  Locarno,  14  M.,  in  s/a  hr.  (fares 
fr.  30,  1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  15  c.).  Through-tickets  including  the  steamboat  on 
ago  Maggiore  are  issued  for  Pallanza  (5  fr.  90,  5  fr.  20,  3  fr.  16  c.),  etc. 
omp.  p.  165). 

From  Bellinzona  to  Sesto-Calende  via  Luino,  4772  M.,  in  13/a-2s/4  hrs. 
ires  8  fr.  46,  5  fr.  95,  3  fr.  90  c.);  to  Luino  in  l-l'/a  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
I,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  10  c.).  —  Intermediate  stations:  2V2  M.  Qiuhiasco;  5V2  M. 
idtnaizo;  lO'/z  M.  Magadino;  M.  S.  Nazzaro;  14'/2  M.  Eanzo-Qera ; 
M.  Pino,  the  first  Italian  station;  21  M.  Maccagno;  25  M.  Luino,  with 
ith  the  Italian  and  the  Swiss  custom-houses;  29  M.  Porto  Valtravaglia; 
M.  Laveno;  36V2  M.  Leggiuno-Monvalle ;  40'/2  M.  Ispra;  43V2  M.  Taino- 
igera;  47  M.  Sesto  Calende.  Stations  on  this  line  are  denoted  by  a 
pital  R.  in  the  following  description. 

From  Luino  to  Lugano,  see  pp.  157,  156;  from  Laveno  to  Varese,  see 
159,  158. 

Steamboat  twice  daily  in  summer  from  Locarno  to  Laveno,  and  seven 
eight  times  daily  from  Laveno  to  Intra,  Pallanza,  the  Borromean  Is- 
ids,  Stresa,  and  Arona.  From  Locarno  to  Arona  b'/z  hrs.;  from  Luino  to 
da  Bella  2*/i  (from  Laveno  I'/a)  hrs.;  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  1'/a  hr. 
re  from  Locarno  to  Arona  5  fr.  85  or  3  fr.  20  c.,  from  Luino  to  Isola  Bella 
r.  15  or  1  fr.  30  c.,  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  1  fr.  70  c.  or  1  fr.,  landing 
d  embarking  at  small-boat  stations  included;  comp.  p.  147).  Strict  punctual- 
is  not  always  observed.  Some  of  the  boats  are  saloon-steamers,  with 
taurants  on  board  (dd^.  3,  D.  4Vz  fr.).  —  Stations  are  indicated  in 
!  following  description  hy  heavier  type.  The  only  stations  always 
uched  at  are:  Locarno,  Britsago,  Cannobbio,  Luino,  Intra,  Laveno,  Pal- 
I  za,  Baveno,  Isola  Bella,  Stresa,  Belgirate,  Lesa,  ileina,  and  Arona. 

Boat  (harca).  For  2  hrs.,  2Vz  fr.  for  each  rower;  for  1-3  pers.  2  rowers 
:  required;  4-6  pers.  3,  more  than  6  pers.  4  rowers.  More  favourable 
Ims  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and  in  every  case  a  bargain  shonld  be 
Eick  before  the  boat  is  entered.  A  small  fee  is  usually  expected  in  ad- 
iion  to  the  stipulated  fare  (comp.  p.  147). 

From  Bellinzona  to  Locarno  (fares ,  see  above).  The  ’train 
f  lows  the  Lugano  line  (p.  7)  as  far  as  (272  M.)  Qiuhiasco ,  then 
t  erges  to  the  right  and  traverses  the  broad  lower  valley  of  the 
lino.  —  572  M.  Cadenazzo,  the  junction  of  the  line  skirting  the 

I  bank  of  the  lake  to  Luino,  Novara,  and  Genoa  (R.  12);  change 
criages  for  Locarno.  —  The  Locarno  branch  crosses  the  Ticino 
low  Cugnasco,  and  the Fmasca,  which  dashes  forth  from  a  gorge 
othe  right,  beyond  (10  M.)  Gordola.  It  then  skirts  the  Lago  Mag¬ 
gie  to  (14  M.)  Locarno. 

Locarno.  —  “Grand  Hotel  Locarno,  with  English  Chapel,  R.,  L., 
4.  6-6,  B.  H/z,  d^.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12Vz  fr.;  “Ilotel-PENsiON  do  Parc, 
K'-5,  B.  l'/2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  6-10  fr.  Both  these  have  views  and  fine 
Kliens.  —  “Hot. -Pens.  Reber,  with  garden  on  the  lake,  moderate,  pens, 
o-r. ;  “Pens.  Bead-Rivage,  5-6  fr. ;  “Corona,  near  the  lake,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
H-'z,  B.  I'/a,  ddj.  2'/z,  B.  3V2-4'/z,  pens.  6-7  fr  ,  in  the  Italian  style;  HoT.- 
P  3.  DU  Lac,  near  the  steamboat  landing-place.  —  Hot.  Scisse,  in  the 
el  f  piazza,  R.  l'/z-2,  L.  Sc  A.  1,  B.  1-1>/a.  B.  3,  pens.  6-7,  omn  '/z  fr.,  in  the 
It  an  style.  —  “Hot.  Belvedere  ;  Pens.  Villa  Ruigetti,  on  the  way  to  the 

II  snna  del  Sasso  ;  Pens.  Villa  Muralto,  5  fr. ;  Alb.  S.  Gottardo,  near  the 
si  on,  R.,  L.,  Si  A.  from  l>/2,  B.  1,  ddj.  incl.  wine  2Vz,  B.  inch  wine  3,  board 
4  —  Furnished  rooms  at  Oiul.  Borghetti's.  —  Restaurants  :  Cafi-Restaurant 
Lrno,  beside  the  Hot.  Corona;  Rail.  Restaurant.  —  Baths  on  the  lake. 
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Locarno  (G80ft. ;  pop.  3400,  Rom.  Oath.),  suitable  for  a  prc 
longed  stay,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maggia,  the  deposi 
of  -which  have  formed  a  considerable  delta.  Politically  Locarno  hi 
been  Swiss  (Canton  Ticino)  since  1513,  but  the  character  oftl 
architecture,  scenery,  and  population  is  Italian.  The  expulsion  i 
the  Protestants  in  1553  arrested  the  development  of  the  town,  whii 
was  of  considerable  importance  In  the  middle  ages.  From  the  pi. 
we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  market-place,  in  which  are  the  Govert 
ment  Buildings  and  the  Post  Office ;  the  houses  have  arcades  on  tl 
groundfloor.  A  fountain  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  con 
memorates  the  Marchese  Marcacci  (d.  1854),  a  benefactor  of  the  towi 
and  another  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  deputy  Mordasi 
(d.  1888).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  trout-breeding  establishmei 
Great  national  festival  on  8th  Sept.,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

The  pilgrimage-church  of  ^Madonna  del  Sasso  (1170  ft.),  on 
wooded  eminence  above  the  town  (1/2  Fr.;  steep  paved  path  passii 
to  the  left  of  the  ‘ScuolaNormaleFemminile’),  contains  anEntoml 
ment,  by  Ciseri  (to  the  left),  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Bramai 
tino  (to  the  right).  Ascending  beyond  the  church  to  the  left,  ai 
turning  to  the  left  again,  we  reach  (10  min.)  a  Chapel,  commandii| 
a  charmingly  picturesque  retrospect  of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso.  Tl 
chapel  contains  a  painted  terracotta  group  of  the  Resurrection  1 
Rossi  (1887).  Still  higher  up  is  the  chapel  of  Trinitd,  del  Mon: 
whence  we  have  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  T' 
whole  walk  (best  towards  evening)  may  be  easily  made  in  li/jl 

The  *Lago  Maggiore  (645  ft.;  greatest  depth  2800  ft.),  the  Lac. 
Verbanus  of  the  Romans ,  is  about  37  M.  long  and  averages  2-3  . 
in  width  (area  81  sq.  M.).  The  N.  portion  of  the  lake  belongs. 
Switzerland;  the  W.  bank  beyond  the  brook  Valmara,  and  the 
bank  from  Dirinella  belong  to  Italy.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  N.  the  Ticino  (Tessin)  and  the  Maggia,  and  on  the  W.  the  To.' 
The  river  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  retains  the  name' 
Ticino.  The  banks  of  the  N.  arm  are  bounded  by  lofty  mountah 
for  the  most  part  wooded,  whilst  the  E.  shore  towards  the  lovi’ 
end  slopes  gradually  away  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombarij 
TheW.  bank  affords  a  succession  of  charming  landscapes.  The  wa.’ 
is  of  a  green  colour  in  its  N.  arm,  and  deep  blue  towards  the  S. 

Opposite  Locarno ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  lies  Magadii 
(R. ;  Hotel  Bellevue,  Pens.  Viviani ,  pens,  inch  wine  5  fr.,  wl 
spoken  of,  both  on  the  lake),  comprising  two  villages,  Magad) 
Inferiore  and  Superiore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Tamaro  (6443  f  • 

To  the  S.  of  Locarno  we  have  a  view  into  the  valley  of  the  Mag^,, 
which  has  formed  a  large  delta  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  Fartlr 
on,  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  is  studded  with  country-houses,  villag', 
and  campanili.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake  runs  the  road  from  1- 
carno  to  Pallanza.  In  an  angle  lies  Ascona  (small-boat  statioj, 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  several  villas ;  higher  up,  on  the  slo , 
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lonco.  Passing  the  two  sm a\1  Isole  diBrissago,  the  steamer  reaches 
fera  (R.]  on  the  E.  bank,  and  then,  on  the  W.  bank,  Brissago 
Hdtel  Suisse),  a  delightful  spot,  with  picturesque  white  houses  and 
illas  in  luxuriant  gardens,  and  a  fine  group  of  old  cypresses  near 
he  church.  The  slopes  above  are  covered  with  fig-trees,  olives, 
nd  pomegranates,  and  even  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open  air. 
irissago  is  the  last  Sviuss  station.  The  Italian  custom-house  examina- 
ion  is  made  on  board  the  steamer.  To  the  S.  of  Brissago  is  a  large 
iuternationaT  tobacco  factory. 

Opposite  Brissago ,  on  the  E.  bank ,  lies  the  Italian  village  of 
’mo  (R.). 

S.  Agdta  and  Cannobbio  (*H6tel  Cannobbio,  R.  21/2-3,  pens, 
fr. ;  Albergo  delle  Alpi,  moderate;  *Villa  Badia,  I1/2M.  to  the  S., 
60  h.  above  the  lake,  pleasant  and  quiet,  pens.  6-7  fr.)  are  also 
n  Italian  territory.  Cannobbio  (1800  inhab.)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
iid  most  prosperous  villages  on  the  lake,  situated  on  a  plateau  at 
le  entrance  of  the  Val  Cannobbina,  and  overshadowed  by  richly- 
ooded  mountains.  In  the  church  della  Pieth,  the  dome  of  which 
in  the  style  of  Bramante,  is  a^Bearing  of  the  Cross,  with  a  pre- 
ella  representing  worshipping  angels,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (about  1525). 
Pleasant  walk  of  '/e  hr.  (also  omii.)  up  the  beautiful  Val  Cannobbina 
the  hydropathic  of  La  Salute  (open  from  June  to  Oct.),  and  thence  to 
e  (20  min.)  Orrido,  a  rocky  chasm  with  a  waterfall  to  which  boats  can 
cend  (boatman  to  be  brought  from  Trafflume,  '/■z-l  fr.). 

The  steamer  now  steers  to  the  E.  bank  (to  the  W.  the  Castelli 
Cannero  appear  in  the  lake;  p.  164),  and  stops  at  Maccagno 
1. ;  Alb.  della  Torre'),  with  a  picturesque  church  and  an  ancient 
wer,  whence  we  may  visit  the  (2  hrs.)  loftily  situated  Lago  d’Eylio 
950  ft.;  *Hotel ;  fine  view).  Farther  on,  the  viaducts  and  tunnels 
he  St.  Gotthard  Railway  are  seen  skirting  the  lake.  Passing 
isneda,  in  a  wooded  ravine,  we  next  reach  — 

Lnino  (R.).  —  The  Steamboat  Piek  adjoins  the  waiting-room  (ddj. 
d.  wine  2'/2,  !>.  inch  wine  d'/a  fr.)  of  the  Steam  Tramway  to  Ponte  Tresa 
iigano;  see  p.  7).  By  passing  to  the  left  of  this  station  and  the  statue 
'Garibaldi  and  following  the  wide  ‘Via  Principe  di  Napoli’  we  reach 
>  min.;  omnibus  40,  trunk  50,  smaller  package  25c.)  the  Stazione  Inter- 
tioNALE,  the  Station  of  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line,  where  the  Italian 
U  Swiss  custom  house  examinations  take  place  ("Restaurant,  ddj.  3  fr.). 

Hotels.  "Grand  Hotel  (Simplon  &  Terminus),  on  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the 
tin,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  I’/e,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12, 
On.  s/sfr. ;  Hotel  Poste  &  Suisse,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3V2,  B.  I’/i,  dej.  3, 
1  4,  pens.  8,  omn.  3/,  fr. ;  Vittoria,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  Vjt,  ddj.  2V2,  D.  4, 
i'.s.  0,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  these  two  near  the  steamboat-pier.  —  Near  the 
tzione  Internazionale :  Milano,  R.  I'/s,  B.  &  A.  1  fr.,  B.  80  c.,  ddj.  incl. 
'le  2,  D.  incl.  wine  3,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Ancora.  —  C'a/J  Clerici,  next  the 
1  .el  Poste. 

Luino  or  Luvino,  a  busy  little  town  with  1800  inhab.,  is  situat- 
tat  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  a  little  to  the  N. 
c  the  mouth  of  the  Tresa.  It  affords  good  headquarters  for  a  pro- 
1  ged  stay  on  account  of  its  ample  railway  and  steamer  facilities. 

Statue  of  Garibaldi,  near  the  pier,  commemorates  his  brave  but 
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futile  attempt  to  continue  the  contest  here  with  his  devoted  guerill 
hand  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  between  Piedmont  an 
Austria  on  Aug.  15th,  1848.  The  principal  Church  is  adorned  wit 
frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini,  a  native  of  the  place  (c.  1470-1630 
Among  the  numerous  tasteful  villas  in  the  vicinity  is  the  Palazi 
Crivelli,  to  the  N. ,  surrounded  by  pines.  Pleasant  walk  to  Maccagn 
(p.  163J.  —  At  the  mouth  of  the  Margorabbia ,  M.  to  the  S. 
lies  Qermignaga,  with  the  large  silk-spinning  (filanda)  and  windin 
(filatoja)  factories  of  E.  Stehli-Hirt  of  Zurich. 

On  the  W.  bank  rise  two  grotesque-looking  castles  (Castelli  t 
Cannero),  half  in  ruins,  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo.  In  th 
15th  cent,  they  harboured  the  five  brothers  Mazzarda,  notoriov 
brigands,  the  terror  of  the  district.  —  Cannero  (Alb.  Nizza;  All 
Cannero)  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  an 
orchards.  Beyond  it  is  the  little  village  of  Barbe,  with  its  slendf 
campanile.  The  next  stations  are  Oggebbio,  built  in  terraces  o 
the  mountain-slopes,  and  GMffa  (small-boat  station  ;  Hotel  Qhiffa 
on  the  W.  bank,  and  Porto  Valtravaglia  (R. ;  Osteria  Antica)  o 
the  E.  In  a  wooded  bay  beyond  the  last  lies  Calde,  with  the  ar] 
cient  tower  of  the  Castello  di  Calde  on  an  eminence.  To  the  I 
appears  the  green  Sasso  del  Ferro  (see  below),  and  to  the  W.  tl 
Monte  Rosa  and  Simplon  groups.  Then,  to  the  E.,  — 

Laveno  (R. ;  *Posta,  R.  2,  A.  1/21  B-  I'Aj  B.  3*/2  fr. ;  Afon, 
unpretending,  nearer  the  landing-place,  both  Italian),  beautiful 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  two-peaked  Monte  Boscero,  on  a  bay  . 
the  mouth  of  the  Boesio,  formerly  a  fortified  harbour  for  the  Austrie, 
gunboats.  The  quay  is  close  to  the  Varese-Milan  Station  (p.  169 
while  the  St.  QoUhard  Station  (Bellinzona-Genoa  line,  R.  12)  11 
V2  M.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  (omn.).  A  monument  nei 
the  quay  commemorates  the  Garibaldians  who  fell  in  1859.  The  si 
of  Fort  S.  Michele  (to  the  left  as  the  steamer  approaches)  is  not 
occupied  by  a  pottery  belonging  to  the/Societd  Ceramica  Italiana.  T]. 
Villa  Puli'e,  above  it,  with  a  belvedere,  contains  a  few  relics  of  186 

Behind  Laveno  rises  the  green  Sasso  del  Ferro  (3485  ft.) ,  the  mi 
beautiful  mountain  on  the  lake,  easily  ascended  in  21/2-3  hrs.,  and  co; 
manding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  the  plain  as  far  as  Milan,  a 
the  Monte  Rosa  chain.  —  About  7  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Laveno,  behind  tj 
Sasso  del  Ferro,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Vararo  (2625  ft.),  whence  we  mi 
ascend  the  '^Monte  Nudo  (4052  ft.^  I1/2  hr.),  perhaps  the  finest  view-poi 
in  the  district,  commanding  an  imposing  survey  of  the  Lago  Maggio: 
the  Lago  di  Lugano,  the  Lago  di  Varese,  and  the  Valaisian  Alps.  *—  1 
teresting  excursion  to  the  convent  of  S.  Caterina  del  Sasso,  IV4  hr.  frc; 
Laveno,  high  above  the  lake.  We  may  go  either  via  Cerro  y  to  which! 
road  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Boesio  and  a  lit; 
short  of  the  St.  Gotthard  station  (see  above),  and  thence  by  a  picturesqi 
footpath;  or  direct  by  boat  from  Laveno.  Imbedded  in  the  vaulted  rd 
of  the  church  is  a  rock,  which  fell  upon  it  in  the  17th  century  and  b 
remained  there  ever  since.  View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  and  the  snoj 
mountains  to  the  W. 

From  Laveno  to  the  Borromean  Islands  and  Pallanza  (pp.  167,  168),  bi| 
with  three  rowers,  10“12  fr. ;  to  Isola  Bella  IVzhr. ;  thence  to  IsolaMadj 
20  min.,  to  Pallanza  20  min.  more. 
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From  Laveno  via  Oallarate  to  Milan,  and  via  Varese  to  Milan  or  Como, 
e  R.  24. 

The  steamboat  now  approaches  the  W.  bank  again,  at  first  dis- 
osing  a  view  of  the  N.  neighbours  of  Monte  Rosa  :  first  the  Strahl- 
)rn,  then  the  Mischabel  and  Simplon. 

Intra  (*H6tel  Vitello  d’Oro,  Leone  d'Oro,  and  de  la  Ville,  now 
litcd,  R.  &  A.  2Y2"3V2)  B.  lf/4  fr. ;  Hotel  Intra;  Agnello ;  Cafe 
'onti;  Omnibus  to  Pallanza-Gravellona,  see  p.  166),  a  flourish- 
ig  town  (5700  inhab.)  with  manufactories  chiefly  belonging 
Swiss  proprietors ,  is  situated  011  alluvial  soil ,  between  two 
ountain-streams,  the  S.  Qiovanni  and  S.  Bernardino.  Near  tho 
ray  is  a  marble  statue  of  Garibaldi;  and  close  by  is  a  war-mon- 
ment  for  1850.  In  the  square  in  front  of  the  theatre  is  a  bronze 
latue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Barsaglia.  Intra  contains  both  a 
Tge  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Swiss  Protestant  church.  In  the 
cinity  are  several  fine  villas  with  beautiful  gardens.  The  Villa  of 
ount  Barbb  (formerly  Franzosini),  Y2  M.  to  the  N.,  and  the  Villa 
da  of  M.  Ceriani,  M.  farther  on,  are  both  noteworthy.  To  the 
is  the  red  Gothic  Villa  Ashhumer ;  and  farther  on,  on  the  pro- 
ontory  of  Oastagnola,  are  the  little  old  church  and  villa  oIS.Bemigio. 
Pleasant  walk  from  Intra  to  the  N.  by  the  new  road  (carr.  with  2 
3  horses,  25  fr. ;  shaded  short-cuts  for  walkers),  via  Aruzuno  to  (35/4  M.) 
!e  (1935  ft.;  °Alb.  Bee),  with  a  fine  view  of  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  (3  M.) 
emeno  (2600  ft. ;  ” Hdtel- Pension  Premeno,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Ristor.  Tornico,  with 
hms).  Above  it  (10  min.)  is  the  Tornico,  a  platform  laid  out  in  honour 
Garibaldi,  with  a  good  spring  and  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Alps.  A  few 
n.  higher  is  the  ' Bellavisla,  an  admirable  point  of  view,  commanding 
S  lake  to  the  E.,  and  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Val  Intragna  to  theW., 
th  its  numerous  villages. 

To  the  S.  of  Intra  the  Punla  della  Castagnola ,  with  its  wealth 
luxuriant  vegetation,  stretches  far  into  the  lake  ;  upon  it  is  situ- 
)d  the  Hotel  Eden  (see  below).  As  soon  as  we  double  the  cape 
d  enter  the  wide  W.  bay  of  the  lake,  we  obtain  a  ’’’View  of  the 
rromean  Islands :  near  the  S.  bank  is  the  Isola  Bella,  to  the  W. 
lit,  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  in  front  the  Isola  Madre.  The  little 
■  daS.  Giovanni,  near  Pallanza,  with  its  chapel,  house,  and  garden, 
ialso  one  of  the  Borromean  Islands.  Behind  the  Isola  dei  Pesca- 
ti  rises  the  blunt  pyramid  of  the  Mottarone  (p.  169),  crowned  with 
i  hotel ;  farther  to  the  W.  appear  the  white  quarries  near  Baveno ; 
'ile  the  background  is  filled  up  by  the  snow-clad  mountains  be- 
t'en  the  Simplon  and  the  Monte  Rosa. 

Pallanza.  —  Hotels  (omnibus  from  the  quay,  1  fr.).  'GbaSD  Hotel 
I. LANZA,  a  large  hou.se,  finely  situated,  '/z  M-  from  the  landing-place, 
vh  the  Villa  Montebello  and  several  other  ddpendanees,  E.  &  L.  2>/2-12, 
41,  B.  I'/z,  dej.  3,  1).  6,  warm  bath  2Vz,  lake-bath  I'/a,  board  in  summer 
1  121/2,  in  winter  7-10'/2  fr. ;  'Gbasd  Hotel  Eden  (see  above),  with  ex- 
t  live  view  to  the  E.,  S.,  &  W.,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2-7,  B.  I1/2,  ddj.  3,  D. 
5  ens.  8-12  fr.  —  ‘Posta  (Engl,  landlady),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  21/2,  B.  l'/2, 
d  21/2,  U.  4,  pens.  5-8  fr. ;  Hot.  Milan,  K.  2,  B.  I'/i,  D.  incl.  wine 
3  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  these  two  near  the  quay,  with  gardens  on  the 
h’;  *8.  Gottardo,  a  little  to  the  W.,  unpretending.  —  ’Pens.  Villa 
1  iQiORE,  R.  2  fr.,  L.  30  c.,  B.  1,  ddj.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  6-6  fr.  —  *Cafi 
t'ngaro,  near  the  steamboat  pier. 
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Diligence  (office  in  the  Alb.  S.  Gotlardo)  to  (6M,)  Gravellona,  4  tim 
daily,  in  1  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  65  c. ;  coupd  or  banquette  2>/2  fr. ;  33  lbs, 
luggage  free),  in  connection  with  the  diligence  thrice  daily  to  Intra  (p.  IGf 
in  25  min.  (50  c.).  The  Hotel  Pallanza  also  sends  a  private  omnibus 
Gravellona. 

Boat  with  one  rower  to  the  Isola  Madre  and  back  2'/2,  with  two  d'/z  fi* 
to  Isola  Bella  and  back  3'/2  or  6;  to  both  islands  and  back  4  or  7; 
Stresa  and  back  372  or  6 ;  to  Laveno  and  back  372  or  7,  etc.  The  travel! 
should  ask  to  see  the  tariff  before  embarking.  The  hotels  also  posse, 
boats,  for  which  the  charges  are  similar. 

Bnglish  Church  Service  in  the  Grand  Hotel  Pallanza  (April-Oct.).  i 

Pallanza,  a  thriving  little  town  with  3200  inhab.,  delightful  , 
sittiated  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  commands  a  view  of  theri  | 
and  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  snow-covered  Swiss  Alps.  As  tl  j 
most  sheltered  and  warmest  spot  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  it  enjo;  > 
a  repute  as  a  winter-resort,  especially  as  an  intermediate  sta; 
between  the  Riviera  and  more  northerly  climes.  Opposite  tl 
quay  is  the  market-place,  with  the  Municipio  and  the  church 
S.  Leonardo ,  the  campanile  of  which  stands  on  the  foundations 
an  old  castle.  The  road  to  the  right  passes  the  villas  Branca,  Bo 
zotti  (right),  and  Montebello  (left;  p.  165),  and  the  interestii 
nursery  gardens  of  Rovelli  (left),  and  then  leads  round  the  promo 
tory  of  Castagnola  to  Intra,  passing  the  large  hotels  mentioned 
p.  165.  —  In  the  street  running  inland  from  the  market-place  is  t 
Post  Office  (on  the  right),  and  at  the  end  of  the  town,  to  the  le:‘  , 
is  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano,  with  a  Roman  inscription  built  in,  1 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  portal.  The  broad  Viale  Principe  Ui 
berto,  straight  in  front,  leads  past  the  bathing-establishment  of  C- 
prera  (alkaline  springs)  to  the  ('/4  I'l'-)  domed  church  of  the  Madom^  ■ 
di  Campagna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Rosso  (2270  ft). 

CiKcoiT  OF  THE  MoNTE  Rosso  (372-4  hr.s. ;  Only  bread  and  wine  to  '  r 
obtained  on  the  way).  We  proceed  straight  on  from  the  Madonna'  i 
Campagna;  7r  kr.  bridge  over  the  S.  Bernardino  (p.  165;  footpath  ascerj 
on  the  left  bank);  20  min.  Intra  road,  where  we  turn  to  the  left;  Bm 
Trobaso',  we  turn  to  the  left  in  the  village;  in  12  min.  the  road  for  , 
the  right  branch  leading  to  Unchio  (see  below),  the  left  recrossing  l(  , 
S.  Bernardino  by  a  fine  bridge;  74  kr.  Santino,  beyond  which  the  travel  t 
.should  enquire  the  way,  which  is  in  poor  condition;  72  hr.  Bieno;  tl  ,( 
by  a  steep  and  stony  path  to  (72  hr.)  Cavandone,  passing  by  the  pilgrim;!  U 
church  below  the  village;  the  lake  soon  comes  into  view  once  mol  .i 
172  hr.  Suna  (see  below).  —  By  following  the  right  arm  of  the  nj  , 
beyond  Trobaso  (see  above)  to  (74  hr.)  Unchio  and  (40  min.)  Cossogno,  a|  ,| 
then  taking  the  ‘Via  Solferino’  (to  the  left),  we  soon  reach  (stony  path)  ^ 
(74  hr.)  Roman  Bridge  over  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  S.  Bernardino.  Pa-  (1 
with  steps  lead  hence  to  (74  hr.)  the  church  of  Rovegro.  To  reach  j  i 
village  we  turn  to  the  right.  In  the  village  we  turn  to  the  left  and  th 
follow  a  stony  path  along  the  ridge  (with  a  boy  as  guide)  to  (1  hr.)  Si 
tino  (see  above).  —  Comp,  also  the  excursions  from  Intra  (p.  165). 

To  tbe  W.  of  Pallanza  the  road  leads  along  the  lake  to  (1  5)  ■ 
Suna  (small-boat  station ;  *Pens.  Camenisch ;  Alb.  Pesce)  and  i 
(3  M.)  Fondo  Toce,  tbe  latter  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  impetuci 
Tosa  (Toce).  A  road,  diverging  here  to  the  right,  leads  to  the  sml 
Lago  di  Mergozzo.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  granite-quarries  of  Moii  1 
Orfano  (2595  ft.)  and  then  cross  the  Tosa,  by  a  five-arched  brid , 
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:o  the  railway-station  of  Gravellona  (p.  170),  6  M.  from  Pallanza 
omnibus,  see  p.  166). 

The  next  steamboat-station  (small-hoat  landing),  though  seldom 
jailed  at,  is  Feriolo,  23/4M.  from  Gravellona  (p.  170;  omn.  to  Stresa, 
lee  p.  168).  The  large  granite-quarries  extending  along  the  hills 
jctween  Feriolo  and  Baveno  have  for  ages  yielded  a  splendid  huild- 
ng  material,  which  has  been  used  for  the  columns  in  the  Cathedral 
)f  Milan,  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  Galleria 
‘/itt.  Emanuele  at  Milan,  and  many  other  important  structures.  A 
dsit  may  be  paid  to  the  Stabilimento  Nic.  Della  Casa,  about  3)^  M. 
rom  Baveno,  where  the  granite  is  hewn  and  polished.  —  Then  — 
Baveno.  Hotels.  "GnAND  Hotel  Bellevue,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-7,  B.  I'/s, 
(Sj.  2'/2,  D.  5,  pens.  7-12  fr.,  with  heautiful  garden;  'Beacrivage,  also 
/ith  garden;  *HdTEL-PENSioN  Suisse  (beer),  R.  from  II/2  B.  1,  ddj.  2, 
).  3,  pens,  from  5  fr.  —  Diligence  to  Oravellona  (p.  170;  6  M.)  thrice  daily 
n  40 min.  (fare  1  fr.  16  c.,  coupd  or  banquette  D/i  fr.). 

Boats,  see  pp.  161,  147.  Halfway  between  Baveno  and  Stresa  is  a 
2rry,  where  the  charge  for  the  short  cros.sing  (10  min.)  is  1-2  fr. 

English  Church  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Clara. 

Baveno,  a  small  place  commanding  a  line  view  of  the  Borromean 
islands,  is  frequently  chosen  for  a  stay  of  some  time.  Near  the 
illage,  on  the  side  next  Stresa,  is  the  Villa  Clara,  in  the  carly- 
Inglish  style,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Henfrey;  it  was  occupied 
y  Queen  Victoria  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  by 
le  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Germany  in  Oct.,  1887  (no  admission 
t  present). 

■  The  most  heautiful  feature  in  this  W.  bay  of  the  lake  is  formed 
y  the  *Borromean  Islands,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hich  rivals  that  of  the  Lake  of  Como  in  grandeur  and  perhaps 
irpasses  it  in  softness  of  character.  The  westernmost,  the  Isola 
si  Pescatori  or  Superiore  {Holel-Risioranie  d' Italia,  pens.  5-6  fr.), 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  fishing- village,  but  commands  some 
licturesque  views.  The  steamers  touch  here  only  occasionally,  hut 
9  of  them  call  at  the  — 

*Isola  Bella  (* Hotel  du  Dauphin  or  Delfino,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3, 

.  11/4,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Ristor ante  del  Vapore,  fair),  the  best- 
uown  of  the  four  islands,  which  was  formerly  a  barren  rock  with  a 
,  urch  and  a  handful  of  cottages,  until  Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo 
.  1690)  transformed  it  in  1650-71  by  the  erection  of  a  chateau  and 
le  laying  out  of  a  garden.  The  huge  Chateau,  of  which  the  N.  wing 
unfinished,  contains  a  series  of  handsome  reception  rooms,  a 
llery  hung  with  tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  numerous  other 
lasures  of  art  (see  p.  168).  The  view  through  the  arches  of  the 
>  ig  galleries  under  the  chateau  is  very  striking.  The  beautiful 
'  irden,  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian  style,  rises  in  ton  terraces  100  ft. 
I  love  the  lake,  and  is  stocked  with  lemon-trees,  cedars,  magnolias, 
inge-trees,  laurels,  cork-trees,  camphor-trees,  eucalypti,  magni- 
eut  oleanders,  and  other  luxuriant  products  of  the  south,  while 
oll-grottoes,  arbours,  and  statues  meet  the  eye  in  profusion.  The 
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traveller  coming  from  the  N.  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  the  love¬ 
liness  of  the  bank  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  here,  studded  witt 
innumerable  habitations ,  and  clothed  -with  southern  vegetatior 
(chestnuts,  mulberries,  vines,  figs,  olives),  the  extensive  lake  witl 
its  deep  blue  waters  and  beautiful  girdle  of  snowy  mountaini 
combining  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  High  Alps  with  the  charms 
of  a  southern  clime.  —  The  island  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Mon.,  from  March  15th  to  Nov.  15th,  from  9  to  3,  4,  or  5  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  A  servant  shows  the  apartments  (fee  1/2  fr. 
for  a  party  1  fr.),  and  a  weU-informed  gardener  shows  the  gardei  . 
for  a  similar  fee. 

The  PiCTUHE  Galleky,  amidst  its  numerous  copies,  contains  a  fey  \ 
good  Lombard  pictures  :  Oiov.  Pedviiii,  Luoretia  and  Cleopatra ;  Gaud.  Per  , 
rai'i,  Madonna;  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini^  Head  of  St.  John;  "BoUraffio  1 
Portrait  of  a  woman;  Borgognone,  Christ  blessing;  Gregorio  Schiavont  < 
Madonna  between  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Justina  (an  Interesting  work  1 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Bernardinus  Betinonus).  —  The  Pkivate  Chapel  « 
which  is  not  always  shown,  contains  the  handsome  tombs  of  three  mem  1 
bers  of  the  Borromeo  family,  brought  from  Milan.  The  two  earlier  (Gio 
vanni  and  Camillo  Borromeo)  are  probably  by  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo  (d.  1485)  ' 
while  the  third  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  Bambaja  (ca.  1515). 

The  usual  charge  for  a  boat  to  Isola  Madre  and  back  with  twi  < 
rowers  is  3  fr. 

The  *Isola  Madre  (not  a  steamboat-station),  also  belonging  t  ( 
the  Borromeo  family,  on  its  S.  side  resembles  the  Isola  Bella,  am  j 
is  laid  out  in  seven  terraces  with  lemon  and  orange-trellises ;  O'  | 
the  upper  terrace  is  an  uninhabited  ‘Palazzo’  (beautiful  view).  0:,  ( 
the  N.  side  there  are  charming  walks  in  the  English  style,  witll 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (fee  1  fr.).  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Isol  ; 
Madre  is  the  Isola  S.  Oiovanni,  already  mentioned  at  p.  165. 
Opposite  Isola  Bella,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  — 

Stresa.  —  Hotels.  *H6tei,  des  Iles  BokeomSes,  V2  M.  from  the  lane  1 
ing-place,  comfortable^  with  beautiful  garden,  B.  2-4V2,  L.  */4,  A.  1,  B.  I'/l  ' 
ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Pens.  Villa  Osmarini  et  Beau-Sijout\  J 
with  large  garden.  —  Hotel  Milan,  with  garden,  near  the  steamboat-pie:  > 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.  —  Albehgo  Reale  Bolongako,  Italiai  ■ 
R.,  L.,  &A.  2V2,  B.  1,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Hot.  d’Italie  &  Pens.  Soissi  I 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-21/2,  B.  11/4,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  pens.  5  fr.  (B.  extra);  8.  Goi 
TARDO,  with  garden,  R.  from  IV2,  pens.  6-6  fr.  These  three  are  also  good.  -  « 
Ristoranie  Zanini.,  with  beds.  '  ’ 

Boat  (barca)  with  one  rower  2  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  and  50  c.  for  eac  4 
additional  1/2  hr.  Comp,  also  p.  161.  ' 

Diligence  to  Oravellona  (p.  170;  7'/2  M.)  thrice  daily  in  I1/4  hr.  (fai  | 
1  fr.  80  c.,  coupd  or  banquette  2  fr.  70  c.).  . 

Photographs :  E.  BuscJii,  Via  Principe  Tommaso.  J 

EngUsh  Church  Service  at  the  Hotel  des  lies  Borromdes  (April-Sept.  j) 
Stresa,  cooler  and  more  breezy  than  the  other  places  on  th 
lake ,  occupies  a  picturesque  and  attractive  situation ,  with  tl  . 
country-houses  of  many  of  the  Italian  noblesse,  and  is  a  suitab!  1 
spot  for  a  lengthened  stay  during  the  summer  months.  The  Vill  i 
Ducale,  adjoining  the  Alb.  Milano  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  Duch  i 
ess  of  Genoa  (nde  Princess  of  Saxony) ,  and  the  new  building  ij 
the  park  belongs  to  her  son  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  —  About  10  mii  i 
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above  the  village,  to  the  S.  (reached  by  ascending  from  the  Alb. 
Reale),  stands  the  handsome  Rosminian  Monastery  (875  ft.),  now  a 
school.  The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Ant.  Rosmini(d.  1855), 
with  an  admirable  statue  by  Vela.  The  front  of  the  church  com¬ 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  Pallanza,  Intra,  and  the  islands.  —  Above 
the  lake,  V2  M.  to  the  S.,  is  the  beautifully  situated  Villa  Palla- 
vicino,  and  1/4  M.  farther  is  the  Villa  Vignolo,  both  with  fine  gardens 
(visitors  admitted). 

The  Mte.  Mottaeone  is  easily  ascended  from  Stresa  or  Baveno  in 
hrs,  (guide  5  fr.,  convenient;  mule  5fr.,  with  attendant  8  fr. ;  one- 
horse  mountain-car  from  Stresa  to  the  Alh.  Alpino  10  fr.)-  The  route  from 
Baveno  leads  by  Romanico,  Loi(a,  and  Ca7npino^  mostly  through  wood,  to 
Someraro  (1500  ft.),  where  it  joins  a  route  ascending  from  the  road  along  the 
lake  opposite  the  Isola  Bella,  and  to  (13/4-2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Levo  (1915  ft.; 
‘Hotel  Levo,  pens.  6-7  fr.).  A  road  leads  hence  towards  the  left  to  (25  min.) 
the  Alb.  Alpino  (see  below).  The  route  to  the  Mottarone  farther  on  ascends 
across  pastures,  past  the  Alpe  Qiardino  (3057  ft.),  to  the  (1  hr.)  chapel  of 
S.  £urosia  (3680  ft.),  where  we  turn  to  the  right.  20  min.  Alpe  del  Motta- 
-oriT,  surrounded  by  line  beeches  and  elms;  V2  hr.  Albergo  Mottarone  (see 
)elow).  —  Those  who  start  from  Stresa  at  first  follow  the  road  diverging 
rom  the  main  road  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Hotel  des  lies  Borromdes. 
hr.  Ristorante  Zanini  (a  d^pendance  of  the  establishment  in  Stresa),  a 
mt  on  an  open  meadow  adjoining  the  Sasso  Marcio.  A  finger-post  points 
0  the  right  to  Levo  (see  above),  while  the  carriage-road  goes  on  to  Oi- 
•neie.  We,  however,  follow  the  road  which  diverges  to  the  right,  25  min, 
rom  the  Ristorante  Zanini,  before  we  reach  Gignese,  and  leads  to  (1/4  hr.) 
be  ^'Albergo  Alpino  (2756  ft.;  pens.  71/2-8  fr.),  with  a  view  of  Pallanza, 
ntra,  and  Baveno.  Thence  we  proceed  across  pastures  and  the  Alpe  del 
fottaronc  (see  above)  to  (1^/4  hr.)  the  *  Albergo  Mottarone  (4678  ft.;  R..,  L., 

:  A.  3,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  pens,  with  wine  9  fr.),  kept  by  the  brothers  Gug- 
elmina,  10  min.  below  the  turf-clad  summit  of  the  **Monte  Mottarone 
r  Moiterone  (4892  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Margozzolo  Group. 
he  view  from  the  top,  the  ‘Rigi  of  Northern  Italy’,  embraces  the  Alps, 
•om  the  Col  di  Tenda  and  Monte  Viso  on  the  W.,  to  the  Ortler  and 
damello  on  the  E.  (panorama  by  Bossoli,  in  the  hotel).  The  most  con- 
}icuou8  feature  is  the  Mte.  Rosa  group  (especially  fine  by  morning  light); 

)  the  right  of  it  appear  the  Cima  di  Jazzi,  Strahlhorn,  Rimpfischhorn, 
llalinborn,  Alphubel,  Mischabel  (Taschhorn ,  Dom,  Nadelhorn),  Pizzo 
ottarello,  Portjengrat,  Bietschhorn,  Mte.  Leone,  Jungfrau,  Helsenhorn, 
iescherhorner;  then  more  distant,  to  the  E.  of  the  peaks  of  Mte.  Zeda, 
le  Rheinwald  Mountains,  Bernina,  Disgrazia,  Mte.  Legnone,  Mte.  Generoso, 
te.  Grigna.  At  our  feet  lie  seven  different  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Orta,  Lago 

I  Mergozzo,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Biandrone,  Lago  di  Varese,  Lago  di 
onate,  and  Lago  di  Comabbio;  farther  to  the  right  stretch  the  extensive 
ains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  cathe- 
al  of  Milan.  The  Ticino  and  the  Sesia  meander  like  silver  threads 
rough  the  plains. 

On  the  W.  side  a  path,  rather  steep  at  places  (guide  advisable),  de¬ 
ends  direct  to  (2  hrs.)  Omegna  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  170).  Travellers  bound 
r  Orta  (4V2hr3.)  soon  reach  a  broad  bridle-path  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

II  (guide  unnecessary),  which  after  1  hr.  passes  above  the  Alpe  Cortano 
ielow,  to  the  right)  and  in  40  min.  more  in  front  of  the  Madonna  di  Luci~ 

0.  In  274  hrs.  (from  the  summit)  they  reach  Ch^ggino  (2120  ft.),  whence 
other  74  hr.  brings  them  to  Ai'meno  (1720  ft. ;  Alb.  al  Mottarone)  on  the 
.?h-road.  They  follow  the  latter  to  the  S.,  and  in  12  min.  reach  a  point 
lere  the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Mias/no  (p.  170),  while 
■i  right,  crossing  the  railway  to  Gravellona  (station  of  Orta  to  the  left), 
ns  via  Carcegna  and  the  Villa  Crespi  (p.  171)  to  Orta  (I74  hr.  from  Ar- 
•no).  To  reach  the  Albergo  Belvedere  (p.  171),  we  turn  to  the  right, 
Qin.  beyond  the  Villa  Crespi, 
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Beyond  Stresa  the  hanks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  become  flatter, 
and  Monte  Rosa  makes  its  appearance  to  the  W.  The  next  place 
on  the  W.  bank  is  Belgirate  (*6rand  Hotel  Belgirate),  surrounded 
by  the  Villas  Fontana,  Principessa  Matilda,  and  others.  —  Then 
follow  Lesa  and  Meina  (Albergo  Zanetta),  and,  on  the  E.  bank, 
Angera  (rail,  stat.),  with  a  chateau  of  Count  Borromeo. 

Arona,  and  thence  to  Milan,  see  p.  160;  to  Novara  (Genoa, 
Turin),  see  pp.  61-59. 

26.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara.  Lake  of  Orta. 

56  M.  Railway  in  S'A  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  30,  7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.) ;  to  Ora- 
vellona,  the  station  for  the  Lago  Maggiore  (omn.  to  Pallanza  and  to  Strosa 
see  pp.  168,  166),  IS'/e  M.,  in  IVr  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  70,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  65  c.). 

Domodossola ,  see  p.  4.  The  railway  runs  straight  through  the 
Val  d'Ossola,  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  W.  and 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Tosa  (Toce),  which  separates  into 
several  arms  and  fills  the  whole  valley  with  its  debris.  At  (3’/2  M.^ 
Villa,  or  Villadossola,  the  Antrona  Valley  opens  on  the  right. 

Near  (5  M.)  Pallanzeno  (748  ft.)  the  train  hugs  the  river  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  traverses  an  open  expanse  of  meadow.  Alj 
(7  M.)  Piedimulera  (797  ft.;  *Alb.  Piedimulera;  *0orona)  the  Fo 
Anzasca ,  leading  up  to  Macugnaga  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa  (sei  . 
Baedeker's  Switzerland)  ,  opens  to  the  right.  The  railway  crosse.'  ' 
the  Anza  at  (8  M.)  Rumianca  and  the  Tosa  at  (9  M.)  Vogogns  ; 
(740  ft.;  *  Corona),  a  small  town  at  the  base  of  precipitous  rocks 
with  a  ruined  castle. —  Premosello.  Beyond(13M.)  Cuzzagf-,  ■ 

the  Tosa  is  crossed.  On  the  hill  to  the  left,  near  (15'/2  M.)  Orna' 
vasso  (Italia;  Croce  Bianca),  are  important  marble-quarries. 

I81/2  M.  Gravellona-Toce  (Rail.  Restaurant),  with  large  cotton 
mills,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Strona  with  the  Tosa.  Pas 
sengers  for  the  Lago  Maggiore  leave  the  railway  here.  The  road  t  1 
(6  M.)  Pallanza  runs  via  Fondotoce  and  Suna  (see  p.  166 ;  omn.,  se 
p.  166;  Carr,  with  one  horse  5,  with  two  horses  10  fr.).  For  the  roai 
to  (5M.)  Baveno  (viaFeriolo)  and  Stresa,  see  pp.  167,  168  (omn.,  se 
p.  i08 ;  carr.  to  Baveno  4,  to  Stresa  5  fr.,  with  two  horses  8  or  10  fr.) 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Strona 
Beyond  (21  M.)  Crusinallo  it  crosses  the  river  and  immediate!  i 
afterwards  the  Nigulia  Canal,  which  drains  the  Lake  of  Orta. 

23  M.  Oraegna  (Alb.  Manin;  Croce  Bianca),  with  a  large  paper  1 
mill,  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  charming  Lake  of  Orta  (961  ft.  abov  1 
the  sea ;  71/2  M.  long),  now  known  as  the  Lago  Cusio  from  its  (some| 
what  doubtful)  ancient  name.  —  The  line  runs  high  above  the  lake' 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  it.  Beyond  (27  M.)  Pettenasco  w; 
cross  the  Pescone,  and  then  the  imposing  Sassina  Viaduct.  ^ 

28Y2  M.  Orta,  also  the  station  for  Miasino. 

The  railway-station  lies  about  1  M.  above  Orta.  On  leaving  it  w; 
turn  to  the  left,  pass  below  the  railway,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  directioi 
About  halfway  to  the  town  we  pass  the  Villa  Crespi^  in  a  Moorish  styl 
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beyond  which  a  guide-post  points  to  the  right  to  the  Monte  d'Orla  and 
the  CA  ^r.)  Alb.  Belvedere. 

Hotels.  'Alb.  Belvedeee,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Monte  d’Orta,  with 
fine  view,  R.  Si  A.  3,  D.  4  fr.  (Engl.  Ch.  Serv.  in  the  season).  —  Alb. 
S.  Giolio,  Alb.  Okta,  both  in  the  Piazza,  by  th  lake,  I'A  M.  from  the 
railway-station.  —  Boats  for  hire  at  the  Piazza. 

The  little  town  of  Orta,  consisting  mainly  of  a  Piazza,  open  on 
the  side  next  the  lake,  one  long  narrow  street,  and  a  number  of 
tasteful  villas  lining  the  road  to  the  station,  lies  opposite  the  small 
IsolaS.  GiuUo,  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Monte  d’Orta  (1315  ft.), 
or  Sacro  Monte,  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  stretching  out  into  the 
lake.  The  ascent  of  the  Sacro  Monte  may  be  made  either  from  a  point 
halfway  between  the  town  and  the  station  (see  above)  or  from  the 
Piazza,  through  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  of  Marchese  Natta  (50  c.). 
In  the  16th  cent.  20  chapels  were  erected  here  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  each  containing  a  scene  from  his  history  in  painted  life- 
size  figures  of  terracotta,  with  a  background  ‘al  fresco’.  Though  of 
ittle  artistic  value,  these  groups  are  on  the  whole  spirited  and  effect¬ 
ive.  The  best  are  in  ihe  13tli,  IGth,  and  20th  chapels;  in  the  last 
.s  represented  the  canonisation  of  the  saint.  Various  points  on  the 
lill  command  charming  surveys  of  the  lake,  while  the  panorama  from 
he  Campanile  at  the  top  (50  c.)  includes  the  snowy  Monte  Rosa, 
■ising  above  the  lower  hills  to  the  W. 

A  boat  to  the  Isola  S.  Giulio  and  hack  costs  I'/z  fr.  The  ancient  church 
lere  was  founded  by  St.  .iuliu.s,  who  came  from  Greece  in  379  to  convert 
he  natives,  and  has  been  frequently  restored.  It  contains  several  good 
■eliefs,  old  frescoes,  and  a  tine  Romanesque  pulpit.  In  the  .'acristy  are  a 
ladonna  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  some  old  ve.stinents,  while  the  crypt, 
,elow  the  high-altar,  contains  a  shrine  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  the 
ody  of  St.  .Julius. 

Picturesque  Exouesions  may  be  made  from  Orta  to  the  (1  hr.)  Madonna 
ella  Bocoiola  (1565  ft.),  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  station,  to  the 
V.,  and  to  the  (i'/<  hr  )  Horro  di  Bnccione  (see  below;  boat  to  Buccione 
‘/z  fr.),  to  the  S.,  both  points  commanding  good  views.  By  Pella  (p.l72) 
J  (Vzhr.)  Also,  with  e.vtensive  granite-qnarries  (branch-railway  fromGoz- 
ino,  see  below),  and  to  (Ihr.)  itic  Madonna  del /Sasso  (2090ft.),  the  pretty 
imrch  of  the  hamlet  of  Bolctto,  on  a  lofty  did,  commanding  a  flne  view. 
-  The  Monte  Mottakone  may  be  ascended  from  Orta  in  5  hrs.  via  Car- 
•gna,  Armcno,  and  Cheggino  (see  p.  169;  arrows  on  the  houses,  ‘al  Mot- 
rone’  or  ‘al  Mergozzolo');  guide  6,  donkey  10  fr.;  over  the  Mottarone  to 
aveno  or  Stresa,  10  and  15  fr. 

Beautiful  views  of  the  lake  as  we  proceed.  In  the  centre  lies  the 
land  of  S.  Giulio,  and  on  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  W.  bank  is  the 
lurch  of  Madonna  del  Sasso  (see  above).  Beyond  (30V2  Gor- 
mio  the  train  traverses  a  cutting  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gastello  di 
uccione,  a  conspicuous  old  watch-tower  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 
1'/2M.  Bolzano.  331/9  M.  Gozzano  (branch-line  to  Alzo  ,  seeabove). 
e  now  traverse  the  fertile  Val  d'Agogna.  M.  Borgomanero 
db.  del  Ramo  Secco);  41  M.  Cressa-Fontaneto ;  43  M.  Suno; 
11/2  M.  Momo;  501/2  M.  Callignaga;  5372  M.  Vignale. 

56  M.  Novara.  From  Novara  to  Milan,  railway  in  I1/4  hr.,  see 
•I.  61,  62;  to  Laueno  in  U/.j  hr.,  see  p.  159. 
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From  Orta  over  the  Oolma  to  Varallo,  4y.2  Rrs.,  a  beaiiti-  j 
ful  walk  (donkey  6,  to  the  Colma  3  fr. ;  guide,  5  fr.,  unnecessary).  1 
On  the  W.  hank  of  the  lake ,  opposite  Orta ,  the  white  houses  of  • 
Pella  [Alb.  del  Pesce ,  unpretending)  peep  from  amidst  chestnuts  ( 
and  walnuts  (reached  by  boat  from  Orta  in  20  min. ;  fare  1  fr.).  1 
We  here  reach  the  new  road  leading  along  the  slopes  from  Ako  < 
(p.  171)  to  Pella  and  (1  hr.)  Arola  (2015ft.).  At  Arola  we  obtain  I 
a  fine  retrospect  of  the  lake  of  Orta.  We  turn  to  the  left  5  min.  | 
beyond  the  village,  descend  a  little,  and  then  keep  on  for  t/2  hr. 
on  the  same  level ,  skirting  the  gorge  of  the  Pellino,  which  here 
forms  a  pretty  waterfall.  We  next  ascend  through  wood,  between 
crumbling  blocks  of  granite,  to  the  (8/4  hr.)  wooded  Col  di  Colma 
(3090  ft.).  An  eminence  to  the  left  commands  a  splendid  view, 
embracing  Monte  Rosa.  In  descending  (to  the  right) ,  we  overlook 
the  fertile  Val  Sesia,  with  its  villages.  The  path  leads  through 
groves  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts  to  (3/4  hr.)  Ciuiasco  (2350  ft. ;  several 
Cantine),  whence  a  flue  new  road  (short-cut  by  the  old  path  to  the 
left),  affording  a  magnifleent  view  of  Mte.  Rosa,  leads  to  (8/4  hr.)  —  ' 

Varallo  (1480  ft.;  ^Italia,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  B.  IV2,  dej.  2V2,  i 
D.  4,  pens.  7-8,  omn.  1/2  ff-i  *Croce  Bianca,  good  cuisine;  Posta,  | 
R.  &  A.  21/21  B.  11/2,  i>.  4  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  the  capital  of  the 
Val  Sesia,  with  2300  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Mastallone  J 
(p.  173).  ThePiazzaVitt.Emanuele,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  i 
tlie  station,  is  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  j 
Over  the  high-altar  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Qaudenzio  is  a  Mar-  I 
riage  of  St.  Catharine  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (1471-1546),  a  native  of  the,  | 
neighbouring  Val  Duggia.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Orazie  \ 
contains  a  series  of  21  ^Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (rood-screen)  ! 
and  other  frescoes  by  this  master,  while  there  is  also  an  Adoration  ( 
of  the  Holy  Child  by  him  over  the  portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  | 
di  Loreto,  about  3/4  M.  from  the  village.  A  marble  statue  of  Ferrari,  , 
by  P.  Della  Vedova,  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  to  the  ) 
Sacro  Monte.  Beyond  the  Mastallone  bridge  is  the  *  Grande  Stabi-  ) 
limento  Idroterapico ,  a  large  and  well-equipped  hydropathic  (open  ' 
from  June  to  end  of  Sept.;  pens.  9-11  fr.).  —  Varallo  is  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  a  railway  from  Novara  (see  p.  61). 

The  ’  Sacro  Monte  (Santuario;  1995  ft.),  rising  in  the  immediate  vici  r 
nity  of  the  town,  is  ascended  from  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (see  above)  it 
20  min.  by  a  paved  path  shaded  by  beautiful  chestnuts,  and  command!  1 
a  delightful  view.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  and  on  its  slopes  are  a  churct  1 
and  46  Chapels  ,  or  oratories,  containing  scenes  from  sacred  history  it  t 
painted  life-size  figures  of  terracotta,  with  supplementary  frescoes,  begin-  I 
ning  with  the  Fall  in  the  1st  chapel,  and  ending  with  the  Entombment  0:  -j 
the  Virgin  in  the  46th.  These  are  the  work  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (No.  5 
The  Magi,  33.  Crucifixion)  and  later  masters  of  this  school,  mainly  fron: 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Sesia.  This  '’Nuova  Gerusalemme  nel  Sacro  MonU. 
di  Varallo'  was  founded  in  1486  by  Bernardino  Caloto ,  a  Milanese  noble¬ 
man,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.;  but  as  a  resort  of  piF 
grims  it  did  not  become  important  until  after  the  visits  of  Cardinal  Bor-  1 
romeo  (p.  160),  who  caused  the  handsome  church  to  be  built  by  Pelle,' 
rino  Tibaldi  in  1578.  On  the  top,  adjoining  the  church,  is  a  Cafi-Restauranl  1 
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A  road  ascends  tlie  pretty  Yal  Mastallone,  passing  the  (3  M.)  picturesque 
Ponte  della  Ovla,  to  (lO'/z  M.)  the  charming  village  of  Fobello  (2885  ft. ; 
Posta ;  Italia),  whence  an  easy  hridle-path  crosses  the  Col  di  Baranca  (5970  ft.) 
to  (0  hrs.)  Pontegrande  and  Macugnaga  (see  Baedeker's  Switzerland). 

Fkom  Varallo  to  Alagna,  23  M.,  omnibus  daily  in  5  hrs.  The  road 
ascends  the  fertile  Yal  Sesia  hy  Yalmaggia  and  Yocca  to  (5  M.)  Balmuccia 
(1900  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sermenza  (see  below),  and  next  leads  via 
Scopa,  Scopello,  Pila,  Piode,  and  Camperlogno  to  (10  M.)  Mollia  (2887  ft. ; 
“All.  YaUesiano).  Thence  through  the  narrowing  valley  to  (S'/a  11.)  Riva 
Yaldohhia  (3628  ft. ;  "Hotel  delle  Alpi),  with  an  elaborately  decorated  church, 
and  (2'/a  M.)  Alagna  (3955  ft. ;  “Hdtel  Monte  Rosa;  Qr.-H6tel  Alagna),  situated 
at  the  S.E.  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  frequented  as  a  summer-resort.  Au 
easy  bridle- path  leads  hence  over  the  Col  d'Olen  (9420  ft.)  to  (G'/a  hrs.)  Qres- 
soney-la-friniU  (p.  39);  another,  still  easier,  from  Riva  (see  above)  over 
the  Col  di  Valdobbia  (8360  ft.)  to  (7  hrs.)  Qressoney-St-Jean.  On  the  latter 
route,  in  the  Yal  Yogna,  I'/a  M.  from  Riva,  is  the  Casa  Janzo  (4593  ft.; 
'Inn),  another  favourite  resort. 

From  Balmuccia  (see  above)  a  road  ascends  the  picturesque  Val  Ser¬ 
menza  hy  (I'/z  II.)  Boccioleto  (2188  ft. ;  ’■Fenice)  and  Ferrera  to  (I'/a  M.) 
Feroento  (Restaurant),  whence  a  bridle-path  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Rimasco  (2870ft.  ; 
two  Inns),  where  the  valley  divides:  in  the  branch  to  the  right  (E.;  Yal 
d'Egua)  lies  (2  hrs.)  Carcoforo  (4280  ft.  ;  Monte  Moro,  plain),  while  in  the 
Yal  Piccolo,  to  the  left  (W.),  are  Rima  S.  Giuseppe  and  (2  hrs.)  Rima 
(4650  ft.;  "Alb.  Tagliaferro).  For  the  passes  hence  to  Macugnaga  and  other 
details,  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland. 


27.  From  Milan  to  Genoa  via  Pavia  and  Voghera. 

94  M.  Railway  in  3-7  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  10,  11  fr.  95,  7  fr.  70  c. ;  express 
ll8  fr.  80,  13  fr.  15  c.);  to  Pavia,  22'/2  M.,  in  35-60  min.  (fares  4  fr.  10,  2  fr. 
15,  1  fr.  85  c. ;  express  4  fr.  50,  3  fr.  15  c.). 

From  Milan  to  (17  M.^  Certosa,  see  p.  138. 

221/2  M.  Pavia.  — Hotels.  “Croce  Bianca  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
rom3,  B.  l'/2,  diij.  inch  wine  2>/2,  D.  4,  omnibus  '/zh.-,  Tre  Re  (PI.  c;  B, 
).  —  Co/d  Demetrio,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Caffi-Rist.  Mangiagalli,  in 
he  Mercato  Coperto,  well  spoken  of. 

Cab  per  drive  80c.,  per  hour  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  or  1  fr.  50  c.  — 
Imnibus  to  the  town  25c.  —  Steam  Tramway  to  Milan  (comp.  p.  117),  stari¬ 
ng  from  the  Piazza  Petrarca  (PI.  B,  3). 

J  The  names  of  most  of  the  streets  have  been  altered  recently;  the 
'Id  names  are  generally  given  in  red  lettering  below  the  new.  —  A  visit 
!o  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  town  occupies  about  3  hrs. 

Pavia,  with  27,800  inhab.,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
ame,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  the 
x'ieinum  of  the  ancients,  subsequently  Papia,  was  the  capital  of 
re  Lombards  from  672  to  774.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
lithful  ally  of  the  German  emperors,  until  it  was  subjugated  hy  the 
■lilanese  in  1315.  The  victory  gained  here  hy  Charles  V.  over 
rancis  I.  of  France  is  described  at  p.  140.  Part  of  the  old  ram- 
arts  and  bulwarks  are  still  preserved. 

Leaving  the  railway-station,  we  enter  the  Corso  Cavoue  (PI. 
,  4)  through  the  Porta  Cavour  (in  a  wall  to  the  right  is  the  statue 
■  a  Roman  magistrate),  and  following  the  Via  Jacopo  Brossolaro  to 
.e  right  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

I  The  Cathedral  (PI.  4;  B,  4),  begun  by  Cristoforo  Rocchiin 
[t8G  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica  and  continued  with  the  co- 
"eration  of  Bramanle,  but  never  completed,  is  a  vast  ‘central’ 
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structure  (comp.  p.  421)  with  four  arms.  It  is  now  undergoing  a 
thorough  restoration.  The  dome  is  modern. 

In  the  INTEKIOE,  on  the  right,  is  the  sumptuous  '*Arca  di  S.  Agostino, 
adorned  with  290  figures  (of  saints,  and  allegorical),  begun,  it  is  supposed,,  i 
in  13G2  hy  Bonino  da  Campiglione  (p.  204).  To  the  right  of  the  entranec  is  1 
a  wooden  model  of  the  church  as  originally  projected,  hy  Rocchi.  ' 

The  gateway  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  in  the  late-Romanesque  .i 
style.  Adjoining  it  rises  a  massive  Campanile,  begun  in  1583. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  Conso  Vittorio  Emandele,  a  street 
intersecting  the  town  in  a  straight  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the 
Porta  di  Milano  to  the  Porta  Ticinese,  and  leading  to  the  Covered 
Bridge  (14th  cent. ;  a  pleasant  promenade  with  picturesque  viewl 
over  the  Ticino.  A  chapel  stands  on  the  bridge,  halfway  across. 

S.  Michele  (PI.  7 ;  B,  5),  to  which  the  third  side-street  to  the 
right  leads  (coming  from  the  bridge),  a  Romanesque  church  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  kings,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century. 

The  facade  is  adorned  with  numerous  very  ancient  reliefs  in  sand¬ 
stone  ,  in  ribbon-like  stripes,  and  a  curious  gabled  gallery.  The  interior, 
restored  in  1863-76,  is  supported  by  eight  pillars,  from  which  rise  double  ■ 
round  arches.  The  short  choir,  under  which  there  is  a  crypt,  terminates 
in  an  apse.  Over  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  dome.  The  pillars  ol. ' 
the  nave  bear  traces  of  ancient  frescoes. 

The  traveller  may  now  ascend  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  passing!  i 
the  handsome ilfercato  Coperto,  or  Oalleria  (PI.  32 ;  B,  4),  completed^ 
after  Balossi’s  designs  in  1882,  to  the  University  (PI.  31 
B,  4),  founded  in  1361  on  the  site  of  a  school  of  law,  which  hac 
existed  here  since  the  10th  century.  The  building  is  much  hand-,  i 
somer  than  that  of  Padua ;  the  quadrangles  of  the  interior  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  handsome  arcades  and  embellished  with  numerouiji 
memorial  tablets,  busts,  and  monuments  of  celebrated  professor"  .| 
and  students.  In  the  first  court  are  statues  of  the  professors  Bordoni  j 
Porta,  andPanizzi;  in  the  second  a  statue  of  Volta  and  severs  li 
memorial  reliefs  of  professors  attended  by  students.  —  Opposite  thi 
university,  in  the  Piazza  dTtalia,  rises  a  statue  of  Italia.  I 

The  Corso  next  leads  in  a  N.  direction,  past  the  Theatre,  to  th  I 
Piazza  Castello,  with  a  monument  to  Garibaldi,  by  Pozzi,  and  to  thi  jj 
old  Castle  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  by  the  Visconti  in  1360-69,  now  useq 
as  a  barrack,  and  containing  a  handsome  court  of  the  14th  century 
—  Adjacent,  at  the  corner  of  the  Passeggio  di  S.  Croce,  is  the  churcl 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro  (PI.  21 ;  B,  4),  with  a  Romanesque  fafade. 

At  the  back  of  the  university  lies  the  Ospedale  Civico  (PI.  14 
B,  3),  and  farther  E.,  in  the  Via  Defendente  Sacchi,  is  the  church  oj  i 
S.  Maria  di  Canepanova(P\.  15 ;  C,  4),  a  small  dome-covered  structun  i 
designed  by  Bramante  (1492),  with  a  passage  round  the  top.  —  Mor; 
to  the  N.,  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso  Cairoli  (formerly  Contrada  de  ( 
Collegio  (lermanico) ,  is  the  Gothic  church  of  S,  Francesco  (PI.  8| 

G,  4),  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  rich  but  mutilated  facade.  In  tb  1 
vicinity  stands  the  Collegio  Ohislieri  (PI.  18;  C,  4),  founded  i  -I 
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1569  by  Pius  V.  (Qhislieri),  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  whom  has 
been  erected  in  the  piazza  in  front. 

In  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  university,  to  the  right,  is 
the  Jesuits’  Church  (PI.  11 ;  B,  4).  —  At  the  end  of  the  short  Via 
Malaspina  is  the  Palazzo  Malaspina  (PI.  26;  B,  4),  at  the  entrance 
to  the  court  of  which  are  busts  of  Boethius  and  Petrarch.  The  interior 
contains  the  Museo  Municipio,  a  collection  of  engravings,  paintings 
(including  a  Holy  Family,  an  early  work  of  Correggio,  and  a  portrait 
by  Antonello  da  Messina),  antiquities,  etc. 

Tradition  points  this  out  as  tbe  place  in  which  BoWdus^  confined  by 
the  Emperor  Theodoric,  composed  his  work  on  the  ‘Consolation  of  Philo¬ 
sophy',  and  Petrarch  once  spent  an  autumn  here  with  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  His  grandson,  who  died  at  the  Pal.  Malaspina,  was  interred 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Zeno.  A  short  poem  of  Petrarch  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  event,  in  six  Latin  distiches,  is  one  of  the  many  inscriptions 
on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance. 

The  Via  Roma  terminates  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  with  the 
’.hutch  of  8,  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  6;  B,  4),  a  brick  edifice  of 
fine  proportions,  flanked  with  chapels,  and  dating  from  1375. 

In  the  S.E,  part  of  the  town  is  the  CoUegio  Borromeo  (PI.  IG ; 

5,  6),  with  its  beautiful  court,  founded  by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo 
n  1563;  the  vestibule  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zuccaro. 

From  Pavia  to  Alessandria  via  Torre-Berretti  and  Valenza,  4OV2M., 
•ailway  in  2V2  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  35,  5  fr.  15,  3fr.  35  c.).  The  line  crosses  the 
Cicino  and  intersects  the  broad  plain  of  the  Po,  in  a  S.W.  direction.  Un- 
mportant  stations.  —  Torre-Berretti^  see  p.  58;  Valenza^  see  p.  59. 

■  From  Pavia  to  Brescia  via  Cremona,  77V2  M.,  railway  in  4^4-6  hrs. 
fares  14  fr.  20,  9  fr.  95,  6  fr.  40  c.).  —  The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Po  and  the  Olona.  —  9‘/2  Belgiojoso^  with  a  handsome 
bateau.  —  27  M.  Casalpusierlengo^  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from 
■iacenza  to  Milan  (R.  41).  —  30  M.  Codogno  (9000  inhab.)  possesses  large 
beese-manufactories  (to  Piacenza,  see  p.  299).  Near  (34V2  M.)  Pizzighetlone^ 
fortified  place,  the  Adda^  which  is  here  navigable,  is  crossed.  —  46  M.  Cre- 
K)»a  (p.  176)  is  a  terminus,  from  which  the  train  backs  out.  To  Treviglio 
ililan  and  Bergamo)  and  Mantua,  see  p.  176.  —  77V2  M.  Brescia^  see  p.  185. 

From  Pavia  to  Stradella,  via  Bressana-Bottarone  (see  below),  20  M., 
lilway  in  IV4  hr.  Stradella^  see  p.  59. 

From  Pavia  to  Vercelli^  see  p.  58. 


The  Railway  to  Genoa  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  72  M- 
ng,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  beyond  (26  M.)  Cava  Ma- 
tra,  it  crosses  the  Po.  At  (31  M.)  Bressana-Bottarone  diverges 
.  le  above-mentioned  branch  to  Stradella  (p.59).  34  M.  Calcababbio. 
I*  3872  M.  Voghera  (Italia),  with  10,800  inbab.  (perhaps  the  an- 
entfrio),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Staffora,  was  once  fortified  by  Giaii- 
deazzo  Visconti.  The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  11th 
Tit.,  was  remodelled  in  1600.  Steam-tramway  to  Stradella  (p.  59). 

On  the  high-road  fronj  Voghera  to  Custeggio  (p.  50),  to  the  S.  of  the 
ilway,  lies  Montebello,  famous  for  the  battle  of  9th  June,  1800  (five  days 
fore  the  battle  of  Marengo).  Here,  too,  on  20th  May,  1859,  the  first 
•ions  encounter  between  the  Austrians  and  the  united  French  and  Sar- 
lian  armies  took  place. 

At  (44  M.)  Pontecurone  we  cross  the  impetuous  Curone  (dry  in 
mmer).  Country  fertile. 
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491/2  M.  Tortona  ( Croce  Bianca),  the  ancient  Dertona,  a  town  ol 
7100  inhab.,  on  the  Scrivia.  The  Cathedral,  dating  from  1584,  con¬ 
tains  a  tine  ancient  sarcophagus.  Above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  8 
castle  destroyed  in  1155  by  Frederick  Barharossa.  — From  Tortons 
to  Turin  via  Alessandria,  see  R.  13.  —  Steam-tramvray  to  /Sale(p.  54) 
54  M.  Rivalta  Scrivia;  58  M.  Pozzolo  Formigaro. 

60  M.  Novi,  and  thence  to  (931/2  M.)  Genoa,  see  pp.  54,  55. 


28.  From  Milan  to  Mantua  via  Cremona. 

100  M.  Railway  in  5-6  hrs. ;  fares  18fr.  10,  12fr.  65,  8fr.  20c.  (to  Cre 
mona,  60  M. ;  fares  11  fr.,  7  fr.  70  c.,  5  fr.). 

From  Milan  to  (20  M.)  Treviglio,  see  p.  183.  Our  train  divergei 
here  from  the  main  line  to  the  S.E.  — 24*/2  M.  Caravaggio,  a  towi 
of  6100  inhab.,  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madonna  di  Ca¬ 
ravaggio,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Michael  Angelo  Amerigh  ; 
da  Caravaggio  (1569-1609).  It  is  also  connected  with  Milan  am, 
Monza  by  a  steam-tramway,  running  via  Treviglio. — 27M.  Capralba  ■ 
291/2  M.  Casaletto-Vaprio. 

341/2  M.  Crema  (Alb.  Pozzo),  an  industrial  town  (8300  inhab.  J 
and  episcopal  residence ,  with  an  ancient  castle.  The  Cathedrc  i 
has  a  fine  Romanesque  facade  ,  and  contains  a  St.  Sebastian  b  4 
Vine.  Civerchio  (2nd  altar  on  the  left).  The  church  of  S.  Mari  ( 
delle  Orazie  is  adorned  with  interesting  frescoes.  —  About  3/^  M  I 
from  the  town  stands  the  circular  church  of  *S.  Maria  della  Croce*  £ 
with  effective  subsidiary  buildings  in  brick,  built  about  1490  b  | 
Oiov.  Batt.  Battaggio  of  Lodi,  under  the  influence  of  Bramante.  ThI  j 
interior,  octagonal  in  form,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Campi  | 
—  Steam-tramways  to  Brescia  (p.  185)  and  to  Lodi  (p.  299).  ,  ' 

40 M.  Castelleone;  45M.jSoresma;  5O1/2M.  Casalbuttano ;  541/2M  iJ 
Olmeneta;  60  M.  Cremona,  the  station  of  which  is  outside  the  Port  P 
Milanese  (PL  B,  C,  1). 

Cremona.  —  -Italia  (PI.  b ;  E,  3) ;  Roma,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  th  il 
Piazza  Roma  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  R.  11/2-2,  A.  ‘/2>  B-  1  fr-  20  c.,  ddj.  li/z,  D.  21/  1! 
omn.  1/2  fr. ;  Cappello  (PI.  c ;  E,  4),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3  fr.  —  Cafis  Roma  an  » 
Soresini.  —  Cab  per  drive  1/2  fr.,  for  1/2  hr.  1  fr.,  each  additional  1/2  hr.  '/z  f  ' 

Cremona  (155  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  an  episcopi  •( 
see,  with  29,000  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  o  2 
the  Po,  and  carries  on  considerable  silk-manufactures. 

The  original  town  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  from  the  Gallic  Cenc'  » 
mani  and  colonised  by  them  at  various  periods ,  the  first  of  which  wi  i 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  218).  It  suffered  ser  1 
ously  during  the  civil  wars,  and  was  several  times  reduced  to  ruins,  bi|  ,{ 
was  restored  by  the  Emp.  Vespasian.  The  Goths  and  Lombards,  especiai  m 
ly  King  Agilulf,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  conflicts  between  Guelpl  1 
and  Ghibellines,  did  great  damage  to  the  town.  Cremona  espoused  tl  a 
cause  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and  Crema,  and  subsequent  1 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Visconti  and  of  Francesco  Sforza,  aftv  , 
which  it  belonged  to  Milan.  On  Ist  Febi,  1702,  Prince  Eugene  surprise 
the  French  marshal  Villeroi  here  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  1799  tl'  . 
Austrians  defeated  the  French  here.  I 
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The  manufacturers  of  the  far-famed  Violins  and  Violas  of  Cremona 
ere  Andrea  Amati  (1510-80)  and  Niccolo  Amati  (1596-1684),  Oiuseppe  Guav- 
'.ri  (c.  1690),  and  Antonio  Stradivari  (1644-1728). 

In  Painting,  Boccaccio  Boccaccino^  who  also  worked  in  Venice,  was 
•eminent  in  Cremona  about  1500.  In  the  I6fh  cent.  Cremona  possessed 
school  of  art  of  its  own,  which  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  Ro- 
anino  (p.  186)  and  Pordenone  (p.  242)  especially,  and  also  by  Giulio  Ro* 
ano.  Cremona  was  the  birthplace  of  Sofonisha  d' Anguissola  (1535-1626), 
ho,  like  her  five  sisters,  practised  the  art  of  painting,  and  was  highly 
teemed  by  her  contemporaries.  She  afterwards  retired  to  Genoa,  and  even 
her  old  age  attracted  the  admiration  of  Van  Dyck. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Comunk  (PI.  F,  4)  rises  the  Torrazzo^  a  tower 
)7  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1261-84,  and  connected  with  the  cathe- 
ral  hy  a  series  of  logge.  Extensive  view  from  the  top.  —  Oppo- 
te  the  tower  is  the  Gothic  '^Palazzo  Pubhlico  (^now  the  Municipio) 
^  1245  (restored),  containing  a  few  pictures  by  masters  of  the 
reniona  school  and  a  rich  marble  chimney-piece  by  G.  C.  Pedone 
.502).  Adjacent  is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  dt'  Oonfalonieri  or  de'  Giu- 
consulii^  of  1292. 

The  *Cathedral  (  PI.  F,  4),  a  vaulted  structure  in  the  Roman- 
-que-Lombard  style,  erected  in  1107-90,  has  a  rich  main  facade 
ubellished  with  columns  (partly  remodelled  in  1491)  and  tasteful 
ick  facades  on  the  transepts,  especially  the  S. 

The  Interior  with  its  aisles,  and  transepts  also  flanked  with  aisles, 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Bomanino  (15!9-2tl).  Pordenone  (1520-22),  and 
vBters  of  the  Cremona  School,  such  as  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  and  his  son 
<,m%llOy  and  the  latermasfersCa/njjf,  Aliobello  Melone^  Bemho^  and  Gatti.  Over 
i2  arches  of  the  nave,  on  both  sides,  are  long  series  of  frescoes.  Left  wall, 
ove  the  first  four  arches :  Boccaccio  Boccaccino^  Life  of  the  Virgin,  in  eight 
,.;ne9;  5th  arch,  Gian  Francesco  Bemho^  The  Magi,  and  Presentation  in 
4  Temple^  beyond  the  organ,  Altobello  Afelone^  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
^ssac^e  of  the  Innocents^  above  the  last  arch,  Boccaccino,  Christ  teaching 
i  the  Temple.  The  colossal  figures  in  the  apse  are  also  by  Boccaccino. 
;'ht  wall :  Afelone,  Last  Supper,  Christ  washing  the  Disciples’  feet,  Christ 
t  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  by  the  soldiers,  ChrLst  before  Caiaphas ; 
iDve  the  4th  and  5th  arches,  RoiJianino,  Christ  led  out  to  be  crucified, 
?)urging  of  Christ,  Crown  of  Thorns,  Ecce  Homo;  above  the  last  three 
ihes,  towards  the  facade,  Pordenone' s  three  celebrated  "^Passion  Scenes ; 
•  rist  before  Pilate,  Cbrist  and  Veronica,  Christ  nailed  to  the  Cross.  On 
1;  front  wall  a  colossal  Crucifixion  and  Entombment  by  Pordenone.  — 
'e  two  pulpits  are  embellivShed  with  important  Lombardic  reliefs,  from 

old  altar,  ascribed  to  Amndeo  (1482).  —  The  choir  contains  fine  Re- 
rssance  stalls  by  Giov.  Maria  Platma  and  Pietro  dalla  Tarsia  (1482  90). 
-In  the  right  transept  stands  the  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Peter  and  Blar- 
einus,  hy  Bened.  Briosco  (1507).  —  First  Chapel  to  the  right:  altar-piece 
1  Pordenone,  Madonna  between  two  saints,  with  the  donor  worshipping. 

In  the  vicinity  are  the  octagonal  Batlistero  (Pi.  F,  4')  of  1167, 
a  the  Campo  Santo  (PI.  F,  41,  with  curious  old  mosaics  (Hercules 
a  Nessus;  Piety  wounded  hy  Cruelty;  Faith  tearing  out  the 
ti'ue  of  Discord,  etc.). 

ilhe  adjacent  Piazza  Roma  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  is  laid  out  with  gardens 
(usic  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  evenings).  No.  1  in  this  square,  indi- 
c:  d  hy  a  memorial  tablet,  is  the  house  in  which  Antonio  Stradi- 
V  :  made  his  violins  for  many  years  and  died  in  1728. 
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A  few  hundred  yard.s  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Uomiij  in  the  PiazzJ 
dclP  Oapedalc,  stand.s  the  old  Palazzo  Dati,  erected  about  1680  in  theBaj 
roque  style  and  now  part  of  the  hospital.  The  court  is  very  fine.  —  Ti' 
the  K.,  near  the  Porta  Venezia  (see  below),  is  the  church  of  S.  Abbondio  (PI 
G,  2),  with  a  good  high-altar-piece  by  Giulio  Campi  (Madonna  with  SS| 
Nazarius  and  Celsus).  In  the  sacristy  are  some  cabinets  of  platina. 

From  the  Municipio  the  Via  Ala  Ponzoni  leads  to  the  W.  to  th 
Palazzo  Reale  [formerly  Ala  di  Ponzone),  which  contains  natura 
history  and  other  collections,  coins,  and  a  few  pictures  (daily  9-3 
except  Sun.).  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  Marble  Statue  of  Amilcar' 
Ponchielli,  composer  of  ‘Gioconda’,  by  Pietro  Bordini  (1892).  - 
Farther  up  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele ,  in  the  second  cross-street  t 
the  left,  is  the  richly-painted  church  of  S.  Pieteo  al  Po  (Pi.  e! 
5),  built  in  1549-70  by  Ripari.  Over  the  third  altar  to  the  right 
Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Gian  Franc.  Bemfto  (1524).  The  ric 
ceiling-decorations  are  by  the  brothers  Campi. 

In  S.  Agostino  e  Giacomo  in  Beaida  (PI.  D,  3),  14th  cent 
with  aisles  and  barrel-vaulting :  first  chapel  on  the  right,  Pietij 
by  Giulio  Campi;  last  side-altar  but  one.  Madonna  and  two  saint 
by  Peruyino  (1494) ;  left,  between  the  third  and  fourth  altars,  pot 
traits  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  h 
wife  Bianca  Maria  Visconti,  frescoes  (retouched)  by  Bonif.  Bemh' 

The  Via  Guido  Grandi  (passing  on  the  right  the  small  churc 
of  that  name,  built  and  painted  by  Giulio  Campi,  1546  ;  and,  fartb 
on,  to  the  left.  No.  1,  the  Palazzo  Trecchi,  in  the  early-Renaissanc'  • 
style)  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  Gaeibaldi  (PI.  C,  D,  2)  with  ■ 
Monument  of  Garibaldi,  by  Malfatti,  and  the  church  of  S.  Aqai  > 
(by  the  entrance-wall.  Monument  of  the  Trecchi,  in  the  Renaissand  h 
style,  by  CrUtoforo  Romano,  1502 ;  beside  the  high-altar,  four  lar;  i ' 
frescoes  by  Giulio  Campi,  painted  in  1536  in  the  style  of  Pordij'  1 
none),  whence  the  Corso  Garibaldi  leads  N.W.  to  the  Porta  Milai  ' 
(PL  C,  1)  and  the  station. 

Near  the  Porta  Milano,  in  the  Via  Bertesi,  stands  the  Pal.  Crov. 
(formerly  Raimondi) ,  an  early-Renaissance  structure,  contain!)  . 
sculptures  by  Pedone.  In  the  Via  Palestro  (PI.  D,  1)  is  the  Pa  , 
Stanga,  with  a  Baroque  facade  and  a  fine  fore-court  of  the  ear 
Renaissance. 

About  I'/z  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  Venezia,  near  the  Mantua  roa 
is  the  church  of  S.  Sigismondo,  with  frescoes  and  pictures  by  Campi,  B<\ 
caccino,  and  other  Cremonese  masters ;  ’’Altar  piece  by  Giulio  Campi,  M  i 
donna  with  saints,  and  below,  Francesco  Sforza  and  his  wife,  found)) 
of  the  church.  S.  Sigismondo  is  a  station  on  the  tramway  from  Cremoi  ;■ 
to  Casalmaggiore  (p.  184).  —  Near  the  village  of  Le  Tcu'rilies  the  beautil  i, 
Villa  Sacerdoli. 

Fbom  Cremona  to  Piacenza  (steam- tramway  five  times  daily  in  Q'/ibrs 
The  road  intersects  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  after  crossii 
the  river  with  its  numerous  islands,  pa.sses  Monticelli,  S.  Fazzaro,  a'  ,i 
Caorso,  and  crosses  the  river  formed  by  the  Chiavenna  and  Riglio.  i 
Roncaglia  we  cross  the  Nure  and  proceed  to  the  W.  to  Piacenza  (p.  3C|  i 

From  Cremona  to  Breccia  or  Pavia,  see  p.  175. 

66  M.  Villetta- Malay nino  ;  70  M.  Gazzo  Pieve  -  San-  Giacom^ 
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'5  M.  Torre  de'  Picenardi.  —  79  M.  Fiadena,  the  junction  of  the 
Jrescia  and  Parma  line  (p.  184), 

81  M.  Bozzolo^  with  an  old  castle  of  theGonzagas.  Before  (88  M.) 
darcaria  we  cross  the  Oglio,  —  93^2  Castellucchio. 

Abont  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Castellucchio,  5  M.  from  Mantua,  is  the 
hurch  of  8.  Maria  delle  Grazie^  founded  in  1399,  a  famous  resort  of  pil- 
rims,  containing  curious  votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  life-size  figures  in 
rax,  bearing  the  names  of  Charles  V.',  ‘Ferdinand  I.’,  ‘Pope  Pius  II.’,  the 
Conn^table  de  Bourbon',  etc.  Also  a  few  monuments. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Mincio,- — 100  M.  Mantua^  seep.  214. 


29.  From  Milan  to  Bergamo. 

33V2  M.  Railway  in  11/2-2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  16,  4  fr.  30,  2  fr.  75  c.). 
inest  views  to  the  left.  —  Steam  Tramway  via  Treviglio,  see  p.  117;  via 
(onza^  see  p.  142. 

From  Milan  to  (20  M.)  Treviglio^  see  p.  183.  Our  line  here  di- 
erges  to  the  N.E.  — ^  26  M.  Verdello;  33^2  Bergamo. 


Sergamo.  —  Hotels.  Alb.  d'Italia,  Via  Venti  Settemhre  (PI.  C,  5), 
.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3V2»  B-  P/zi  dej.  3,  1).  4,  pens.  10,  onm.  1  fr.,  well  spoken 
•  ;  Concordia,  Viale  Napoleone  III.  (PI.  D,  5,  6),  well  fitted  up,  with  a 
attoria,  a  garden,  and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  &,  A.  2-3  fr.;  Alb,  <fe  Risxo- 
tNTE  Cavodr,  Strada  Vitt.  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  5),  near  the  Piazza  Cavour ; 
ippELLO  d'Oro,  Viale  Napoleone  III.  (PI.  1),  5),  R.  1V2-~V2>  A.  Vzfr.,  all 
UP  in  the  new  town,  the  last  two  unpretending.  —  In  the  old  town  : 
f.B.  &  Rist.  del  Sole,  Piazza  Garibaldi. 

Cafes.  Nazionale.,  Centrale^  both  in  the  Piazza  Cavour  ;  IFaZiter,  Piazza 
iribaldi,  all  three  unpretending.  Beer  at  the  Gavibrino.,  Piazza  Cavonr. 

Tramways  from  the  Porta  S.  Bernardino  (PI.  C,  6)  by  the  Via  Venti 
ttembre  and  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  the  Porta  S.  Cateriiia  (PI.  E,  2),  and 
pm  the  railway-station  via  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  the  station  of  the  Cable 
ilway  (PI.  C,  3).  Fare  10  c.  —  Cab,  per  hr.,  2^2  fr.  —  A  Cable  Tramway 
micolare;  PI.  C,  3)  connects  the  lower  town  with  the  upper  town;  the 
wer  station  is  in  the  Strada  Vitt,  Emanuele,  Va  M.  from  the  Piazza  Cavour. 
he  16  c. 

Bergamo  (1245  ft.),  the  ancient  Bergomum ,  a  Venetian  town 
Im  1428  to  1797,  now  a  provincial  capital  with  40,000  inhab., 
li  at  the  junction  of  the  Valle  Brembana,  watered  by  tlie  Brembo, 
al  the  Valle  Seriana,  named  after  the  rapid  Serio.  This  is  one  of 
t  busiest  of  the  smaller  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  Italy. 
1)  once  famous  fair  (Fiera  di  S.  Alessandro,  middle  of  August  to 
nldle  of  September)  has  lost  its  importance.  The  town  consists  of 
t  distinct  parts,  the  Citth  Alta,  picturesquely  situated  on  hills 
(i de-tramway  recently  opened),  and  the  much  larger  new  quarters 
iihe  plain  (BorgoS.  Leonardo,  Borgo  Pignolo,  Borgo  S.  TommnsoJ, 
w  1  cotton,  silk,  and  other  factories,  an  interesting  piazza  (la  Fiera; 
PD,  4),  attractive  shops,  lively  cafds,  and  a  new  Protestant  church. 

From  the  railway-station  (Pi.  D,  E,  6)  the  broad  Viale  Napo- 
l*'e  III.  leads  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  1),  5),  with  a  statue  of 
V  or  Emmanuel  by  Barzaghi  (PI.  19).  The  Via  Borfuro  leads  hence 
tolie  left  to  S.  Alessandro  in  Colonna  (PI.  5;  C,  5),  containing  a 
fl'  Assumption  by  Romanino.  To  the  right  we  reach  the  Via  Tor- 
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S.  Maria  Maygiore. 

qiiato  'J'asso,  with  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  (PI.  8;  D,  i). 
Behind  the  high-altar  is  a  large  altar-piece  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1516) 
*Madonna  surrounded  hy  ten  saints.  — Farther  on  is  S.  Spirito  (PI 
17;  E,  4),  a  fine  Renaissance  building  rvithout  aisles. 

Intekiok.  Left,  l.st  chapel:  Previiali.  John  the  Baptist,  surrounded  bi 
SS.  Bartholomew,  Nicholas  of  Bari,  Joseph,  and  Dominic,  the  painter’' 
masterpiece  (1515).  Left,  second  altar:  large  "Altar-piece  hy  Borgognotr 
( 1508) :  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  the  Father,  Annunciation ;  on  tin 
left.  The  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome;  on  the  right,  SS.  Augustine  and  Francis 
Left,  fifth  altar:  Scipio  Lavdensis,  Madonna  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Bight,  4th  Chapel:  ’’Lotto.  Madonna  and  four  saints;  above,  angels  in  : 
glory  (1521);  5th  chapel,  Pi'evilali,  Madonna  and  four  saints  (1525) ;  above 
by  the  same.  Resurrection  with  four  saints  (finished  by  Ag.  Caversegno) 

Farther  on,  in  the  Via  di  Pignolo,  are  S.  Bernardino  in  Pignol 
(PI.  10;  D,  3),  containing  a  high- altar-piece  hy  otto,  Madonn 
and  Saints  (1521),  and  S.  Alessandro  della  Croce  (PL  6,  D  3 
Moroni,  Madonna ;  in  the  sacristy,  Lotto,  Trinity  ;  Moroni,  portrait 
Previtali,  Crucifixion  ,  dated  1514).  —  The  Via  Nuova  runs  in 
straight  direction  to  the  Porta  S.  Agostino ,  while  the  Via  di  S 
Tommaso  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Accademia  Carrara  (see  p.  181 

An  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  named  Strada  Vitt.  Emanuele  (cable 
tramway,  see  p.  179;  lower  station  8  min.  to  the  E.  of  Piazz 
Cavour)  connects  the  new  town  with  the  high-lying  Citta  Alw 
the  ramparts  (Bastioni)  of  which  have  been  converted  into  prom 
enades  and  afford  fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  th; 
Bergamasque  Alps. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  cable-tramway  we  proceed  in  a  straigl 
direction  to  (3  min.)  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  the  former  markei|  • 
place,  with  the  Palazzo  Nuovo  (PL  22;  C,  2),  in  the  Renaissance  styh 
by  Scamozzi,  but  unfinished.  The  palace  is  now  the  Reale  Istitiil|i 
Tecnico  Vitt.  Emanuele.  Opposite  is  the  Library,  in  the  Goth 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  Broletto  (PL  23 ;  C,  2),  the  groundfloor  of  whu, 
consists  of  an  open  colonnade,  in  which  is  the  Monument  of  To'^ 
quato  Tasso  (whose  father  Bernardo  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1493 
In  the  middle  of  thepiazzaisaRrome  Monument  ofQaribaldi{i?&i 

Behind  the  library  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Mar. 
Maggiore  (PL  16;  B,  C,  2,  3),  of  1137,  with  ancient  lion-portals  c 
the  N.  and  S. 

The  Inteeiob  (entrance  on  the  S.  side)  contains  ancient  wall-paintin' 
under  thick  tapestry  (much  injured)  and  fine  carved  "Choir-stalls  by  t| 
Bergamasque  artists.  Franc.  Capodiferro  and  Fra  Damiano.  The  "Intars 
work  in  the  central  panels  (usually  covered)  was  partly  designed  by  £< 
Lotto.  This  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Alessandri  (d.  at  Avignei 
1319;  modern  canopy)  and  the  monument  of  the  famous  composer  Bonin 
of  Bergamo  (d.  18^),  by  Vine.  Vela;  opposite,  that  of  his  teacher  ffiV 
Simone  Mayr  (d.  1845).  In  the  treasury  (above  the  sacristy)  are  a  Ian 
crucifix  (5  ft.  high)  of  the  13th  century  (?)  and  several  works  in  niello.  i 
The  adjoining  "Cappella  Colleoni  (shown  by  the  sagrestano),  in  the  ear; 
Renaissance  style,  has  a  lavishly  sculptured  "Facade;  the  modernized  ' 
terior  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  Bart.  Colleoni  (d.  1475;  p.  27| 
by  G.  Ant.  Amadeo.  The  reliefs  represent  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Cru 
flxion,  and  Descent  from  the  Cross;  at  the  ends,  the  Scourging  and  t 
Resurrection ;  below  runs  a  frieze  of  Cupids,  above  which  are  the  Annv  . 
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:iation,  Nativity,  ami  Magi;  and  on  the  top  i.?  the  gilded  eque.strian 
itatue  of  Oolleoni  by  a  German  maater.  Adjacent  is  the  smaller,  but 
)eauliful  monument  of  his  daughter  Medea.  Above  the  altar  on  the  right 
ire  good  sculptures;  to  the  left,  a  Holy  Family  by  Angelica  Kaufmann; 
ine  intarsia-work  (covered);  ceiling-paintings  by  Tiepolo. 

The  adjoining  Cathedral  (PI.  13;  C,  2)  was  built  from  designs  by 
7ar(o  Fontana  in  1689  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  First  altar 
0  the  left:  Madonna  and  saints  by  0.  B.  Moroni-,  in  the  choir  a 
dadonna  by  Savoldo  and  behind  the  high-altar  a  *Madonna,  a  late 
vork  of  Oiov.  Bellini  (1512;  generally  covered).  The  adjacent  Bap- 
■isTKRY,  by  Giovanni  da  Campione  (I'SiO) ,  restored  in  1864,  is 
lest  viewed  from  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy. 

We  now  return  to  the  station  of  the  cable-tramway  and  proceed 
hence  through  the  Strada  Porta  Dipinta,  passing  (right)  the  church 
if  S.  Andrea,  which  contains  a  Madonna  enthroned  with  four  saints, 
ly  Moretto  (altar  to  the  right;  covered).  Fine  view.  The  street 
eads  to  a  small  and  hilly  piazza  with  the  church  of  S.  Miche'e  ul 
%zzo  Bianco  (PI.  18,  D2;  usually  closed),  which  contains  good 
fescoes  by  Lor.  Lotto,  representing  the  Purification  and  Marriage  of 
he  Virgin  (cliapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir).  —  We  may  proceed  to 
he  right  through  the  Via  Osmano  to  the  ramparts  (p.  180),  or  coii- 
iiiue  to  follow  the  Strada  Porta  Dipinta  to  the  left  to  the  Porta  S. 
igostino  (PI.  D,2),  near  which  is  the  old  Gotliic  church  of  the  same 
ante  (now  a  barrack).  —  Just  below  the  gate  is  a  footpath,  lined 
'ith  acacias,  descending  to  the  — 

Accademia  Carrara  (PI.  1 ;  E,  2),  situated  a  short  way  outside 
le  Porta  S.  Caterina  (tramway,  see  p.  179),  a  school  of  art  and 
Picture  Gallery  (Gfflieria  Carrara,  Oal.  Morelli,  and  Gal.  Lochis ; 
ae.n  on  1st  Sun.  and  3rd  Thurs.  of  each  month,  but  daily  from 
)th  Aug.  to  18th  Sept.  ;  shown  at  other  times  by  the  custodian, 
•atuity  1/2“!  ft-)-  Lists  of  the  pictures  are  provided.  Ca'alogue  of 
e  Gal.  Carrara  and  the  Gal.  Lochis  1  fr.,  of  the  Gal.  Morelli  60  c. 

Galleria  Carrara.  I.  R.:  Engravings  and  Drawings.  The  painling.s 
re  include:  25.  Previtali^  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  opposite,  41).  Be- 
7o,  Arch  of  Titus;  45-48.  Zuccarelli^  Landscapes.  —  II.  R. :  to  the  left  on 
tering,  *6G.  Lotto  ^  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (1523;  landscape  cut  out); 
.Previtali.^  Madonna  and  saints;  67.  Cariani.,  Invention  of  the  Cross;  70. 
ancesco  da  S.  Croce.,  Annunciation  (1504;  early  work);  75-83.  Moroni., 
rtraits  (80,  *82,  83,  best;  81,  an  early  work).  Then,  beyond  a  .serie.s  of 
rtraits  (•’91  the  best)  by  Ghislandi.,  the  Berganiasque  Titian  of  the  I8th 
it.,  97.  Previtali,  St.  Anthony,  with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Law- 
ice;  98.  Gaudemio  Ferrari.,  Madonna  and  Child;  100.  J/oroni,  St.  Jerome 
'  Moretto's  manner).  —  III.  R. :  to  the  left,  137.  Caroto.,  Massacre  of  the 
locents;  165.  Marco  Basaiti.,  Head  of  Christ  (1517) ;  *153.  Mantegna.,  Ma- 
’ina;  farther  on,  159.  P.  Brueghel  the  Elder.,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Jiltery  (1565);  168.  School  of  Leon,  da  Vinci,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine; 
I  number,  */,or.  Lotto,  Portrait,  with  line  moonlight  landscape  ;  183.  Pre- 
Uli,  Mailonna  with  saints;  farther  on,  188.  Moroni,  Madonna  and  saints. 

Galleria  Morelli,  bequeathed  in  1891  by  the  well-known  art-critic.  — 
it.  To  the  left,  3.  Vine.  Civerchio,  Annunciation;  6.  ^iccold  da  Foligno, 
7.  Bern.  Lnini,  Madonna;  Franc.  Pesellino,  9.  A  judgment,  11. 
I’riage  of  (Iri.selda  to  the  L(n'd  of  Salu'/./.o  (after  Boccaccio'.s  Decameron ) ; 

1  Viti.  Pisano,  Portrait  of  Lionello  d'Este ;  20.  Luca  Signorelli,  Madonna; 

2  Sandro  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici;  22.  Boltra/jio,  Christ, 
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a  lialf-Cgure^  23.  Jialdovinetli.,  Portrait  of  himself  j  26.  Amb7'Offto  de  Pi-edis^ 
Portrait  of  a  man;  27.  Oiov.  Bellini^  Madonna;  31.  Ercole  Qrandi.,  St.  John; 
35.  Benedetto  da  Majano.,  Angel  (ligure  in  clay);  41.  Qiov.  Bellini^  Madonna; 
44.  Bart.  Montagnay  St.  Jerome;  farther  on,  49.  In  the  style  of  Lor.  di  Credt, 
Madonna;  53.  Donatello  (7)y  Relief  of  the  Madonna.  —  II.  R.  To  the  left, 

60.  Sodoma  (f)y  Madonna;  ■'''61.  Basaiiiy  Portrait  (1521);  62.  Bacchiaccay 
Cain  and  Abel;  64.  Cavazzola^  "Portrait;  farther  on,  70.  ElsheimeVy  Land- 
.scape,  with  St.  Jerome;  75.  A.  van  Ostade^  Boors  in  a  tavern;  *77.  B. 
FahrilinSy  Satyr  and  peasant;  79.  Nic.  MaeSy  Portrait;  80.  Remhrandty  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  woman  (1635);  83.  Frans  HalSy  Portrait  of  a  man;  farther  on, 
8G.  Brne.ghel  the  EldeVy  Boors  brawling;  88.  J.  van  der  Meer  of  Haai'lemy 
I.andscape ;  91.  Empress  Frederick  of  f7emcrny,  Transitoriness  (1882);  90. 
Lenhachy  Portrait  of  Morelli;  farther  on,  98.  MoreitOy  Christ  and  the  Wo¬ 
man  of  Samaria;  103.  Small  water-colour  copy  of  Qiorgioney  Madonna  with 
SS.  Rochus  and  Anthony  (original  in  Madrid). 

Galleria Lochis.  1.  R. :  entrance-wall,  2.  Canaya, Portrait  of  a  woman; 
opposite,  55.  MoretiOy  Holy  Family.  —  II.  R.:  entrance-wall,  179.  GiorgionZy 
Landscape  with  mythological  accessories;  above  the  exit-door,  49-51,84. 
G.  Fei'rany  Cupids;  to  the  left,  32-34.  A.  Schiavonzy  Studies  of  saints;  35. 
Moroniy  Madonna,  two  saints  below;  67.  RubenSy  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes 
(a  sketch  in  colours);  to  the  right,  69.  Qhislandiy  Portrait  of  a  boy;  60. 

61.  P.  Longhiy  'Venetian  scenes;  47.  TiepolOy  Sketch  for  an  altar-piece 
above,  41,  42.  Paris  Bordoncy  Vintage;  opposite,  93,  94.  Ouardiy  Views  O! 
Venice.  —  111.  R.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  140.  Qiov.  Belliniy  Madonn? 
(an  early  work;  retouched);  128.  Montagnay  Madonna  between  SS.  Se 
bastian  and  Rochus  (1487);  129.  C.  Orivelliy  Madonna;  138.  Oiov.  Bellini 
Pieta  (an  early  work);  130.  Luiniy  Holy  Family;  *137.  BoliraffiOy  Ma 
donna  and  Child;  131.  Zenale  (more  probaldy  Ambrogio  Borgognone) 
Madonna  and  Child  ;  233.  Cosimo  Turay  Madonna;  153.  Sebast.  del  Piombo(f) 
Portrait;  151.  After  Belliniy  The  doge  Loredan  (original  in  London);  154 
Mantegna  (Bonsignoril) y  Portrait  of  Yespasiano  Qonzaga;  160.  Oiovenom\ 
Madonna  with  saints;  Mantegna  (more  probably  Gregorio  Schiavone)y  15f 
8t.  Alexius,  161.  St.  Jerome;  168.  Pensabeney  Adoration  of  the  Child;  23t 
Ca7'pacciOy  Nativity  of  the  Virgin;  170.  Caroto  y  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
169.  School  of  Mantegnay  Resurrection;  185.  Lor.  LotlOy  Holy  Family  wit 
St.  Catharine  (1533);  184.  Carianiy  Portrait  of  a  man;  174.  Moroniy  Portrai' 
of  a  man;  *183.  Palma  VeccMOy  Madonna  between  SS.  John  and  Mar 
Magdalen;  177.  Moreito  (not  Tiiian)y  Christ  appearing  to  a  donor  (signe 
1518);  228.  QarofalOy  Madonna  and  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian;  221.  Qia 
Franciay  Bearing  of  tbe  Cross;  207.  Raphaely  St.  Sebastian  (early  worl 
painted  in  Perugino’s  school);  222.  Antonello  da  Messina  y  St.  Sebastiar 
218.  Dosso  Dossiy  Madonna  with  St.  George  and  a  canonized  bishop;  22 
Vine.  FoppUy  St.  Jerome. 

A  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  ramparts  (p.  180) 
obtained  from  the  old  Castello  (PJ,  A,  1),  about  M.  to  the  N.V 
of  the  Porta  S.  Alessandro  (PI.  B,  2).  Strangers  are  generally  aC[ 
mitted.  There  is  a  small  osteria  at  the  top.  —  About  II/4  M.  to  t\> 
W.  of  the  Castello  is  the  Pasco  del  Tedeschiy  commanding  a  go( 
view  of  the  Valle  Bremhana. 

Steam  Tramway  from  Bergamo  to  Romano  and  Soncino  (p.  185);  fro' 
Bergamo  to  MonzUy  see  p.  142. 

From  Bf:RGAMo  (railway  station;  PI.  E,  6)  to  Ponte  della  Sel^ 

18  M.,  railway  in  1^/213/4 br., through  the  picturesque  and  industrialVa 
Seriana.  The  train  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Serio.  474  M.  Alza, 
(where  S.  Martino  contains  one  of  Lotto's  best  works,  Death  of  Pej 
Martyr;  good  wood-carvings  in  the  sacristies).  6  M.  Nemhro;  8  M.  Albi\ 
The  line  ascends,  supported  at  places  by  arches  over  the  bed  of  the  Ser, 
101/2  M.  Cene-y  11  M.  Qazzaniga-Fioi'any  the  latter  at  the  entrance  of  b  , 
pretty  valley  oiOandino.  I21/2  M.  Vertova.  The  train  follows  the  brawbi  j 
Serio,  crosses  the  Rondo  descending  from  the  left,  the  road,  the  RisOy  j 
then  the  Fossa  at  (17  M.)  Ponte  di  Nossa.  1 
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i8  M.  Ponte  della  Selva  (*Iun)  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
Road  thence  by  Clusone  (Alb.  Gambero,  fair;  Alb.  Heale)^  with  its  inter¬ 
esting  church,  to  Lovere  (p.  197). 

Interesting  excursion  from  Ponte  della  Selva  or  from  Clusone  to  the 
Bergamasque  Alps.  —  From  Clusone  we  proceed  via  Oona  and  Avdesio  to 
the  (4*/2  M-)  Polite  di  Brialio.^  where  we  reach  the  road  running  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Serio  from  Ponte  della  Selva.  We  then  go  on  via  (2^2  M.) 
Oromo  (2198ft.  ^  Osteria  deiTerzi;  guides,  Is.  Bonetti,  II.  Zamboni,  A.  Scacchi) 
ind  (4  31.)  Fiumenero  (2560  ft.  ^  Inn)  to  (3  M.)  Bondione  (2920  ft.  5  '-'Alb.  della 
(Jaacata.^  above  the  village,  unpretending;  guide,  Plac.  Bonacor.si),  the  last 
i^illage  in  the  Val  Seriana.  Bridle-paths  lead  from  here  on  both  banks  of 
the  Serio  (that  on  the  left  bank  preferable),  passing  picturesque  cascades 
ind  ravines  (Got  di  foncc^  Ooi  del  ca),  to  the  (2  hrs.)  magnificent  '^Cascata 
Jel  Serio,  which  descends  in  three  leaps  from  a  height  of  about  lOOU  ft. 
into  a  romantic  caldron  environed  by  snow-clad  mountains  (best  view  from 
the  Belvedere.,  with  its  iron  railing).  Above  the  falls  is  the  Pian  del  Bar- 
bellino  (6175  ft.;  3  hrs.  from  Bondione),  with  the  refuge-hut  Uicovero  del 
Barbellino.,  the  finely  situated  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  Monte  Gle.no 
9460  ft.;  3V2-4  hrs.),  the  Pizzo  di  Coca  (10,015  ft.;  5  hrs.),  and  the  Pizzo 
lei  Diavolo  (9600  ft. ;  5  hrs.).  The  belvedere  (see  above)  may  be  visited 
Vom  the  refuge-hut  in  I1/2  hr.  —  The  passage  from  the  Ricovero  Barbel- 
ino  over  the  Passo  di  Caronella  (8570  ft.)  into  the  Val  Tellina  takes  7-8  hrs. 
guide  necessary).  The  route  passes  the  small  Barbellino  Lake  (0995  ft.) 
ind  the  sources  of  the  Serio  and  a.scends  steeply  to  (3  hrs.)  the  head  of 
be  pass,  to  the  W.  of  Monte  Torrena;  we  then  descend  through  the  Valle 
li  Caronella  to  (3  hrs.),  Cai'ona  (3710  ft. ;  accommodation  at  the  Cure’s)  and 
Vj-i  hr.)  Tresenda  (p.  154). 

From  Bergamo  to  Lovere,  28  M.,  diligence  once  daily.  —  The  road 
,t  first  follows  the  direction  of  the  railway  to  Brescia  and  then  runs  via  (8M.) 
''reecorre^  2  M.  to  theN.E.  of  station  Qorlago  (see  below;  diligence),  with 
requented  sulphur-baths,  into  the  Val  Cavallina.  [Near  Trescorre  is  tlie 
^illa  Snardi.,  with  admirable  frescoes  by  Lor.  Lotto,  dating  from  1524.] 
'he  road  ascends  the  Val  Cavallina,  passing  Spinone  and  the  pretty  lake 
f  the  same  name,  and  finally  descends  to  (28  M.)  Lovere  (p.  197). 

Railway  to  Sereg7io  v'lii  Ponte  S.  Pietro  (sec  below)  and  Usmate-Carnate^ 
^e  p.  144.  From  Seregno  to  Saronno.,  Busto-Arsizio.^  and  Novara.,  see  p.  01. 

From  Lbcco  to  Brescia  via  Bergamo, 

52  M.  Railway  in  3-3V2  hrs.  (fares  9fr.  40,  6fr.  GO,  4fr.  26c.). 

LeccOj  see  p.  145.  —  24/2  M,  Magyianico;  41/2  M.  Calolzio  (p.  144). 

-  lOM.  Cisano  Bergamasco ;  12^/2  M.  Pontida;  14  M.  Mapello, — 
t)  M.  Ponte  5.  Pietro^  with  a  pretty  church  and  an  old  castle,  tlie 
metion  for  Seregno  (see  above).  —  We  cross  the  Brembo,  20^/2  M. 
ergamo  (p.  179).  —  Near  (234/2  M.)  Seriate  the  Serio  is  crossed. 
SM.  Qorlago ;  31 4/2  M.  Orumello  del  Monte.  The  Oglio,  descending 
omLago  d’Iseo,  is  next  crossed.  34  M.  Palazzolo  (branch  to  Para- 
no.,  p.  196);  394/2  M.  Cocenglio,  with  the  monastery  of  Mont'  Or- 
no  on  a  height;  40*/2  Bovato  (p.  184);  444/2  M,  Ospitaletto. 

-  52  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  185. 

30.  From  Milan  to  Verona. 

93  M.  Railway  in  3-574  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  05  c., 
press,  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  10  c.). —  Railway  Stations  in  Verona,  see  p.  201. 

Milan,  see  p.  llo.-  7 M.  Limito;  9'/2M.  VUjnnte ;  12M.  Melzo. 

(16  m.)  Ciisstino  d'Adda,  a  i^ousiderable  place  with  handsome 
uses  and  8500  inhah  ,  we  cross  the  hliie  Adda. 
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20  M.  Treviglio  {Ueglna  cflnghUterraJj  a  town  of  10,000  iiihab., 
is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cremona  and  Bergamo  (pp.  176,  179)  and 
is  also  connected  by  steam-tramways  with  Milan  and  Monza  (p.  142), 
Bergamo  (p.  179),  Caravaggio  (p.  176),  and  Lodi  (p.  299). 

22^2  M.  Vidalengo;  26^/2  M.  Morengo,  The  train  crosses  the 
Serio,  a  tributary  of  the  Adda.  28  M.  Romano  di  Lombardia ;  32  M. 
Calcio.  The  Oglio  ,  which  issues  from  Lago  d’Iseo ,  is  crossed. 
36^2 M.  Chiari^  an  old  and  industrious  town  of  6000inhab. ;  40y2M. 
Rovato  (Rail.  Restaurant),  junction  of  the  Bergamo-Brescia  line 
described  at  p.  183 ;  44'/2  M.  Ospitaletto. 

52  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  185. 

From  Brescia  to  Parma,  57  M. ,  railway  in  274-3^4  hrs.  (fares  10  fr 
30,  7  fr.  20,  4  fr.  GO  c.).  —  The  chief  intermediate  atalions  are  Viadaiic 
(14  M.^  p.  2l8),Piadena  (31V4  M**,  p.  179),  junction  of  the  Cremona  ant 
Mantua  line,  and  (42  M.)  Casalmaggiore  (p.  178),  connected  with  Cremon; 
by  steam-lraraway.  —  57  M.  Parma^  see  p.  304. 

The  slopes  near  Brescia  are  sprinkled  with  villas.  56  M.  Rt%- 
zato.  The  Chiese  is  crossed.  61^2  M!*  Route  S.  Marco*  Beyoin 
(65  M.)  Lonaio  a  short  tunnel  and  a  long  cutting. 

A  long  viaduct  now  carries  the  line  to  (68  M.)  Bescnzan' 
(p.  191).  Admirable  survey  in  clear  weather  to  the  left  of  the  hlu 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  peninsula  of  Sermione  (p.  192). 

72  M.  S.  Martino  delle  Baiiaglie*  A  monument  on  the  righ 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Solfexiuo,  where  the  French  and  Pied 
montese  under  Emp.  Napoleon  III.  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  de' 
feated  the  Austrians  under  Emp.  Francis  Joseph,  24th  June,  186t! 

The  village  of  Solfenno  lies  on  the  S.W.  margin  of  the  hills  borderin! 
the  Lago  di  Garda  on  the  S.  ,  about  7V2  M.  lo  the  ,S.  of  Leseuzano  an  • 
about  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  S.  Martino.  It  formed  the  centre  of  tb, 
Austrian  position,  and  was  taken  about  I  p.m.  by  the  French  guards.  T1 
ground  northeastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  was  held  1 
General  Benedek,  who  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Piedmontese  unt 
nightfall,  and  only  abandoned  his  position  on  receiving  the  order  to  retrea 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  attacked  by  the  French  und 
General  Niel,  also  maintained  its  position  until  late  in  the  afternoo 
—  Hurried  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  Tower 
S.  Martino,  ^j\  M.  to  tlie  S.  of  the  railway-station  of  that  name  (s| 
above).  This  structure,  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Solferii 
and  converted  into  a  military  museum  in  1893,  stands  upon  a  platfor 
G5  ft.  in  width  and  rises  to  a  height  of  243  ft.  We  first  enter  a  circuh 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  by  Ani.  Dal  Zotto^  represeij 
ing  Victor  Emmanuel  11.  as  the  commander  of  the  Italian  troops 
Solferino.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  King,  and 
the  vaulting  are  eight  allegorical  figures  representing  the  chief  cities 
Italy,  all  painted  in  wax-colours  by  Viit.  Bressanin.  The  .side-chap'' 
contain  busts  of  the  eight  Italian  generals  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  ind 
pcndcnce.  From  the  round  cliamber  an  easy  staircase,  ascending  throu) 
two  passages,  with  bronze  tablets  containing  the  names  of  the  650, CKX)  figl 
ers  for  the  unity  of  Italy,  leads  to  seven  rooms,  one  above  auoth: 
each  containing  a  battle-painting  and  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  seV 
cami)aigns  of  the  wars.  From  the  uppermost  room  we  emerge  on  f 
l)lalform  of  the  tower,  which  not  only  commands  the  battlefield  (ch; 
points  indicated  by  arrows)  but  also  affords  an  extensive  '‘View  of  (- 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  Near  the  tower  is  a  Charj  i 
Ilouse^  surrounded  by  cypresses.  '  j 
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77M.  Peschiera.  The  station  (Restaurant,  dej.  nr D.  2-3 fr.)  lies 
'/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (*Tre  Corone);  the  pier  is  near  the 
gate,  to  the  right  (omn.,  see  p.  194).  Peschiera,  a  strong  fortress 
with  1700  inhab.,  lies  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  at 
the  efflux  of  the  Mincio,  which  the  train  crosses.  On  30th  May, 
1848,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  after  a  gallant  de¬ 
fence  by  the  Austrian  General  Rath,  which  lasted  six  weeks. 

791/2  M.  Castelnuovo  di  Verona;  831/2  M.  Sommacampagna ; 
91  M.  Verona  Porta  Nuova.  The  Adige  is  crossed;  fine  view  of  tho 
town  to  the  left.  93  M.  Verona  Porta  Vescovo,  see  p.  201. 


31.  Brescia. 

Hotels.  Hotel  Brescia  (formerly  Cnppello;  PI.  d,  C  3),  well  spoken 
nf;  Albekgo  d’Itaha  fPl.  c;  C, 3),  I!.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2-3V2,  B.  I’Ai  dej.  2V2, 
D.  3'/2,  pens.  9,  omn.  '/z  fr- i  Fenice  (PI.  a;  C,  2,  3l,  Piazza  del  Hnoino, 
tiot  too  clean,  R,  2,  L.  Vzi  A.  Vzi  omn.  fr. ;  GambeRO  (PI.  1) ;  0,  3), 
Oorso  del  Teatro,  R.  &  A.  2‘/zt  H.  B.  1.  omn.  Vz  fr. 

Cafes  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  etc.  —  ^Ilaitway 
Uataurant. 

Photographs :  Capitanio,  near  the  Porta  Venezia. 

Cabs  (CUladine):  85c.  per  drive,  I'/zfr.  per  hour. 

Tramway  from  the  railway  station  and  Porta  Milano  to  Porta  Venezia. 
—  Steam  Tramway  via  Orzinuovi,  Soiicino  (p.  182),  Cyerna  fp.  176),  and  Lodi 
p.  290)  to  Uilayi  (p.  115)  ;  yi&Ouidizzolo,  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  (p.  184 ; 

hr.s.),  to  Mantua  (p.  214;  41/4  hrs.);  to  Gardone-Val-Trompia  (I'/z  hr.); 
■ia  Piatone  (with  a  celebrated  Madonna  by  Moretto  in  the  mountain- 
■liapel,  */«  M-  above  the  village)  and  Tormini  to  Said  (p.  192;  2'/2  hrs.), 
nd  thence  in  z/4  hr.  more  to  Qardone-Riviera  (p.  192);  via  Tormini  to 
targhe  (p.  19.5)  and  to  Veslone  (p.  195). 

Railway  to  Verona  and  to  Milan,  see  R.  30;  to^Bergamo  and  Lecco, 
183;  to  Iseo,  p.  196;  to  Cremona  and  thence  via  Codogno  to  Pavia, 

.  175,  or  to  Pi.iceuza,  p.299;  to  Parma  via  Piadena,  p.  184. 

Principal  Attractions  (1  day).  Munlcipio  (p.  187);  8.  Giovanni  Evan- 
eli.sta  (p.  187);  Cathedral  (p.  186) ;  Tosio  and  Marlinengo  Galleries  (pp.  189, 
90);  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (p.  190);  S.  Francesco  (p.  190);  S.  Clemente 
■>.  189);  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  188);  walk  near  the  Castello  (p.  191). 

Bre3cto(460  ft.),  with  GO, 000  iiihab.,  capital  of  a  province,  is 
eautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  its  numerous  foun- 
iins  of  limpid  water  lend  it  an  additional  charm.  Iron  wares, 
nd  particularly  weapons  (hence  ‘Brescia  armata’},  form  the  staple 
ommodities,  many  of  the  fire-arms  used  by  the  Italian  army  being 
lade  here.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  factories  arc  also  worthy  ol 
lention. 

Brescia,  the  ancient  Gallic  Brixia.  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  vied 
ith  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
tics  of  Lombardy,  but  in  1512  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  French 
ader  Oaston  de  Foix  (p.  352)  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Five  years  later 
was  restored  to  Venice,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1797,  but  it  has 
iver  recovered  its  ancient  importance.  On  1st  April,  1849,  the  town  w'as 
imbarded  and  taken  by  the  Austrians  under  Haynau.  —  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
pupil  of  Ahdlard,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  reforming 
ovement  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages;  he  attacked  the  secular  power 
id  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  after  being  excommunicated  by  Hadrian  IV., 
as  executed  in  1155. 

Brescia  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  birthplace  of 
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Alessandro  Bonvicino,  surnanied  il  Moretto  (149S-1555),  who  appears 
to  have  studied  exclusively  at  his  native  place,  and  whose  teacher  is  said 
to  have  been  Floriano  Ferramola  of  Brescia.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  he  was  influenced  by  Titian  and  the  Roman  school. 
Like  the  Veronese  masters,  he  is  distinguished  from  the  Venetian  school, 
with  which  he  has  erroneously  been  classed,  by  the  comparative  soberness 
of  his  colouring  (‘subdued  silvery  tone'),  although  he  vies  with  the  Vene* 
tians  in  richness  and  brilliancy,  while  he  sometimes  reveals  a  full  measure 
of  the  ideality  of  the  golden  period  of  art.  Bonvicino  began  his  career 
as  a  painter  in  his  18th  year.  He  rarely  extended  the  sphere  of  his  laboun 
beyond  his  native  place ,  and  Brescia  is  therefore  abundantly  stored  with 
his  works.  The  churches  here  (such  as  S.  Clemente,  p.  18*9)  display  Wm 
fertility,  both  as  a  painter  ‘al  fresco'  and  in  oils,  forming  quite  a  museuir 
of  his  pictures.  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  187),  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celsf 
(p.  190),  Madonna  de'  Miracoli  (p.  190),  and  the  Galleria  Martinengo  (p.  190 
all  contain  admirable  specimens  of  his  powers.  Among  Moretto's  pupil? 
was  Giov.  Bail.  Moroni  (1510-78),  one  of  the  best  portrait-painters  of  th< 
Renaissance.  Another  eminent  master  of  Brescia,  a  contemporary  o 
Bonvicino,  was  Oirol.  Romanino  (1485-1566)^  his  best  works  are  to  hi 
seen  in  S.  Francesco  (p.  191),  S.  Giov.  Evangelista  (p.  187),  and  at  Padua 
—  Brescia  also  contains  several  interesting  antiquities  (p.  188). 

From  the  station  (PI.  A,  4)  the  town  is  entered  at  its  S.W 
angle  hy  the  Porta  Stazione.,  whence  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuel 
leads  N.E.  to  the  Piazza  VeccMa^  in  the  centre  of  the  town  (p.  187^ 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vecchia  is  the  *Duomo  Nuovo  (PI.  8 

C,  3),  or  episcopal  cathedral,  begun  in  1604  by  Lattanzio  Gamhar 
(but  the  dome  not  completed  till  1825) ,  one  of  the  best  churche 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross 
with  a  lengthened  choir. 

Interior.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  is  the  large  ^Monument  ( 
Bishop  Nava  (d.  1831) ,  with  groups  in  marble  and  a  relief  by  Monti  ( 
Ravenna;  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  left  the  monument  of  Bishop  Ferrar- 
The  second  altar  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  modern  statues  in  marbi 
of  Faith,  by  Selaroni^  and  Hope,  by  Fmanueli.,  and  a  modern  paintin' 
Christ  healing  the  sick,  by  Gregoletii.  Then  (3rd  altar  on  right)  a  .sa. 
cophagus  with  small  '^High-reliefs  (date  about  1500).  containing  *‘Corpoi 

D.  D.  Apollonii  ei  PhilastrV^  transferred  hither  in  1674  from  the  crypt  ■ 
the  old  cathedral.  —  High-altar-piece,  an  Assumption  by  Boboli,  designd 
by  Conca.  In  the  dome  the  four  Evangelists,  alto-reliefs  in  marble. 

From  a  door  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  25  steps  descer 
to  tbe  Duomo  Vecchio  (PI.  9  ;  C,  3)  ,  generally  called  La  Botond 
(undergoing  restoration),  situated  on  tbe  low  ground  to  the  S.  ( 
the  Duomo  Nuovo  (shown  by  the  sacristan  of  the  Duomo  NuoV', 
who  lives  at  tbe  back  of  the  choir). 

This  massive  dome-structure  is  circular,  as  its  name  imports,  with; 
ambulatory,  and  rests  on  eight  short  pillars  in  the  interior.  The  su) 
structure  is  very  ancient  (9th  cent.),  while  the  drum  and  cupola  (R 
manesque)  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  transept  and  choir  wi| 
lateral  chapels  at  the  back  were  added  at  a  very  early  period.  AlU; 
piece,  an  ’“Assumption  by  Moretto  (1526) ;  on  tbe  right  side,  a  Presentatis 
in  the  Temple,  and  on  the  left  sA  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  hy  Romanino;  ■ 
the  left,  Patina  Vecchio  (?),  Holy  Family  (retouched).  —  Below  the  doij 
is  the  crypt,  or  Basilica  di  S.  Filasiro.,  supported  by  42  columns. 

Opposite  the  E.  side  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo  is  the  entrance 
the *Biblioteca  Qttiriniana  (Bi&i.  Comunale^  PI.  5,  03;  fee 
of  40,000  vols.,  bequeathed  to  tbe  town  in  1750  by  Cardiff 
Quirini.  Several  curiosities  are  preserved  in  a  separate  cabinC 
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(Admission  daily,  11-3,  in  winter  10-3,  except  Wed.,  Sun.,  and 
high  festivals;  vacation  from  1st  Oct.  to  2nd  Nov.J 

Book  of  the  Go.spels  of  the  9th  cent,  with  gold  letters  on  purple 
vellum;  Kor.an  in  12  vols.,  with  miniatures  and  gilding;  an  old  Book  of 
the  Gospels,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by  Eusehiu.s  llOth  cent.), 
with  miniatures;  MS.  of  ftontc  on  parchment,  with  miniatures;  a  Petrarch 
of  1470  with  various  illustrations  (^Petrarca  figurnlo')  and  written  annota¬ 
tions;  a  Dante  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1487,  etc. 

The  Broletto(Pl.  29  ;  C,  2),  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  N., 
is  a  massive  building  of  the  l2th  cent.,  but  afterwards  disfigured. 
Anciently  the  town-hall,  it  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
part  of  it  is  used  as  a  prison.  Handsome  court,  partly  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance  style.  The  Campanile  on  the  S.  side,  la  Torre  del  Popolo, 
belongs  to  the  original  edifice.  —  A  well-preserved  fragment  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  street  ascending  hence,  with  circular 
windows  and  brick  mouldings,  is  also  interesting. 

TotheW.,neartheBroletto,  lies  the  picturesque  PiazzaVkcchia, 
n  which  rises  the  ^Municipio  (PI.  30;  B,  C,  2j,  usually  called  la 
Loggia,  begun  by  Fromentone  of  Vicenza  in  1489  on  the  ruins  of 
i  temple  of  Vulcan ,  with  a  ‘putto’  frieze  by  Jacopo  Sansovino  and 
vindow-mouldings  by  Palladio.  The  interior  was  half  destroyed  by 
I  fire  in  1575.  The  exterior  of  this  magnificent  structure  is  almost 
iverladen  with  ornamentation.  On  the  groundfloor  is  a  deep  colon- 
lade ;  in  front  are  pillars  with  columns  in  the  wall.  The  upper  floor 
ecedes  considerably.  —  The  handsome  adjacent  building  on  the 
ight,  the  Archivio  e  Camera  Notarile  (PI.  1),  is  probably  also  by 
''orincnfone.  (The  traveller  should  walk  round  the  whole  building.) 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza ,  above  an  arcade,  rises  the 
'orre  delP  Orologio ,  or  clock-tower ,  with  a  large  dial  (twice  1  to 
2).  The  bell  is  struck  by  two  iron  figures  as  at  Venice  (p.  248). 
-  To  the  left  rises  a  Monument,  erected  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in 
864  to  the  Brescians  who  fell  during  the  gallant  defence  of  their 
)wn  against  the  Austrians  in  1849  (PI.  26.)  —  The  third  side  of 
le  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Monte  di  Pieth  (formerly  the  Prigioni), 
plain  Renaissance  building  with  a  handsome  loggia. 

In  the  Via  Palata,  leading  to  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  on  the  left,  is 
le  Torre  della  Palata  (PI.  35  ;  B,  2),  a  mediaeval  tower  with  modern 
innacles.  —  Near  a  fountain  to  the  right,  in  the  Via  8.  Giovanni, 
8.  Giovanni  Evangelista  ( PI.  19;  B,  2),  with  admirable  pictures. 

We  begin  on  the  right.  Srd  Altar:  Moretto  ,  Mas.iacre  of  the  Inno- 
:nt8,  a  youthful  work,  of  Raphaelite  conception.  In  the  choir,  behind 
e  high-altar:  '‘Moretto,  .Tohn  the  Baptist,  Zachariaa,  SS.  Augustine  and 
gnea;  in  the  centre  the  Madonna;  above,  God  the  Father  (unfortunately 
touched).  —  In  the  next  chapel:  Civerchio,  Entombment;  in  the  lunette 
lOve,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Ilomanino.  'Frescoes  on  the  right  by 
oretto  (youthful  works  of  1521 ,  showing  the  influence  of  Homanino) : 
dlecting  the  manna,  Elijah,  and  Last  Supper,  on  the  pilasters  St.  Mark 
d  St.  Luke,  and  prophets  above.  Those  on  the  left  are  by  Romanino: 
using  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen  before  Christ,  and  the  Sacrament, 

the  pilasters  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  (the  latter  damaged).  The 
ophels  above  are  by  Moretto.  Over  the  next  altar:  Romanino,  Nuptials 
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of  Mary  (retouched).  In  the  Ratti.stero  (in  front,  to  the  left):  ‘'Francesci 
Fraricia,  The  Trinity  adored  by  saints. 

We  next  visit  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  22,  C,  1),  with  i 
Renaissance  portal  and  fine  hrick  ornamentation  on  the  facade 
The  lunette  contains  a  fresco  by  Ferramola.  In  the  third  chape 
on  the  right,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  ceiling-painting  by  Foppa 
To  the  left  of  the  church  are  two  fine  courts. 


To  the  W.,  near  the  Porta  Milano,  is  the  church  of  S.  Marit 
delle  Grazie  (PI.  23;  A,  2),  with  several  paintings  by  Moretlo. 

1st  altar  to  the  right.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara,  by  Francesco  da  Prat 
(pupil  of  Titian) ;  4th  allar  on  the  right,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St.  Ari 
tonius  the  Hermit  by  Moretto-,  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  Madonn 
in  cloiids,  below,  SS.  Sebastian,  Ambrose,  and  Rochus  by  Moretto;  ove 
the  high-altar  a  Nativity  of  Christ,  by  Moretto ;  1st  altar  to  the  left,  Ms' 
donna  in  clouds,  with  four  .saints  below,  by  Foppa.  —  The  church  is  ad 
joined  on  the  left  hy  a  small  early-Renaissance  court.  . 

Beside  the  Porta  Milano  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Garibaldi} 
designed  by  Maccagni  (1889).  —  Tramway,  see  p.  185. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vecchia,  passing  the  N.  side  of  th 


Broletto  (p.  187),  we  come  to  a  small  piazza,  to  the  left  in  whic 
is  the  entrance  to  the  '^'Museum  of  Antiquities  (Mwseo  Civic 
Eth  Eomana;  PI.  28,  D  2;  week-days  10-4,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-c 
fee  1  fr.,  which  admits  also  to  the  Mediaeval  Museum;  free  on  th 


first  and  third  Sun.  in  each  month  and  on  each  Sun.  and  Thurs.  i' 


August,  1-4;  visitors  knock).  The  museum  occupies  an  ancient  Co: 
inthian  temple,  excavated  in  1822,  which,  according  to  inscription 
was  erected  by  Vespasian  in  A.D.  72.  The  dilapidated,  but  exceet 
ingly  picturesque  temple  stands  on  a  lofty  substructure,  with  a  pn 
jecting  colonnade  of  ten  columns  and  four  pillars  to  which  the  stejj 
ascend,  and  has  three  cellae  of  moderate  depth. 

The  pavement  of  the  Principal  Hall  has  been  restored  from  tlj 
original  remains.  By  the  hack-wall,  as  in  the  other  chambers,  is  placi 
an  ancient  altar.  Among  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  is  i 
archaic  head  ;  also  two  tombs  of  the  flint  period.  —  The  Side-Room  ■ 
the  right  contains  ancient  glass,  vases,  coins,  bronzes,  etc.  —  In  the  Eor 
on  the  left  are  fragments  of  a  colossal  temple-figure,  architectural  fra 
ments,  gilded  busts,  a  relief  of  a  naval  battle,  breastplate  of  a  war-hoii 
and  above  all  a  statue  of  ""’Victort,  excavated  in  1826,  a  bronze  flgu 
about  G'/z  ft.  in  height,  with  a  silver-plated  diadem  round  her  head, 
(restored)  shield,  on  which  she  is  about  to  write,  in  her  left  hand,  a 
a  (restored)  helmet  under  her  left  foot,  one  of  the  most  precious  cxistij 
specimens  of  ancient  plastic  art. 

The  Via  San  Zeno  leads  hence  E.  to  the  Via  dei  Padri  Riforma 


at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  old  church  of  S.  OiuUa,  coj 
taining  the  Medimval  Museum  (Museo  Civico  Elh  Cristiana;  PI.  Q 
D  2;  adm.  same  price  and  times  as  the  Museum  of  AntiquitiJ 
see  above).  , 

In  the  Vestibule,  bust  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (p.  271).  In  theNEwPART  of  h 
church,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  fine  weapons,  architectural  remaii 
with  interesting  ornaments  of  the  Lombard  period,  early  mediaeval  .sen- 
tures ,  Majolicas;  in  front  the  ‘Cross  of  St.  Helen’,  of  8th  cent,  wo- 
manship,  decorated  with  gems  of  various  periods  and  a  miniature  gU 
painting,  three  portraits  of  the  5th  cent;  in  the  centre,  ivory  relii, 
including  consular  diptychs  of  Boethius  and  Lampadius  {5th  cent.)  if 
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the  Diptychon  Quivinianum ,  medallions,  Renaissance  bronzes;  on  the 
wall  Venetian  glass,  small  figures  in  marble  irom  a  tribuna  in  the  Bro- 
letto,  marble  door  (t6th  cent.)  from  a  church  at  Chiari.  The  cabinet  on 
the  right  contains  Limoges  and  Venetian  enamel ,  and  the  ‘Lipsanoteca’ 
or  sides  of  a  reliquary  of  the  4th  cent.,  carved  in  ivory  and  arranged  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  cross.  —  In  the  Old  Part  of  the  church  the  monument  of 
the  Venetian  general  Orsini  (1510),  and  the  mausoleum  of  Marcantonio 
Martinengo  (ICth  cent.),  with  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  church  of  S. 
Cristo  (the  facade  of  which,  with  its  interesting  brick  ornamentation,  rises 
sn  a  height  to  the  right  in  front  of  the  museum).  The  lectern  opposite  is 
adorned  with  intarsia  by  ^affaello  da  Brescia  (1518).  —  On  the  back-wall 
1  fresco  of  the  16th  cent.,  below  which  we  locik  through  a  window  into 
the  old  church  of  S.  Salvatore.,  with  capitals  of  the  6th  cent,  and  a  crypt. 

From  the  Mediaeval  Museum  a  street  descends  to  a  small  piazza, 
where  remains  of  an  ancient  edilice  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
No.  285.  A  little  to  the  left  is  — 

S.  Clemente  [PI.  15  ;  1),  3 ),  a  small  church  containing  a  modern 
■noimment  of  Moretto  (p.  186  ;  to  the  left)  and  live  of  his  works, 
nuch  injured  by  retouching.  The  chur(;h  is  badly  lighted  and  is 
dosed  9-12;  sacristan  in  the  lane  to  the  W. 

On  the  right,  2nd  altar,  •’SS.  Cecilia,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and 
jucia:  a  charming  comp;)sition ,  in  which  the  repellant  attributes  of 
uartyrdom  are  handled  with  such  marvellous  naivete  as  almost  to  assume 
n  attractive  air  (C.  <(;  C.).  On  the  left,  ist  altar,  St.  Ursula;  2nd  altar, 
ladonna  with  SS.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  Catharine  of  Siena,  Paul,  and 
crome;  3rd  altar,  Abraham  .and  Melchisedech.  ’“High-altar-piece,  Madonna 
vith  St.  Clement  and  other  saints. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  S.  Maria  Calchera  (PI.  21 ;  D,  3).  First 
Itar  to  the  left:  Simon  the  Pharisee  and  Christ  by  Moretto.  Second 
Itar  to  the  right:  St.  Apollonius  by  Rornanino.  High-altar:  Visit- 
tion,  by  Calisto  da  Lodi  (1525). 

Besides  the  above  museums ,  the  town  also  possesses  valuable 
ollections  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures  ,  drawings  ,  engravings, 
jtilptures,  etc.  These  are  preserved  in  the  ’*Talazzo  Tosio  (PI.  24; 
>,  3),  Via  Tosio,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  (p.  190).  Adm.  as 
)  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  188);  fee  1  fr. 

The  Palazzo  Tosio  and  its  collections  were  bequeathed  to  the  town  by 
ount  Tosio.  Room  IV  :  3,  21.  Massimo  d'AzegliOi,  Landscapes.  —  Room  VI : 

*2.  Thortcaldsen^  Night  and  Day.  —  Room  IX  :  1.  Baruzzi^  Silvia,  a  statue 
1  marble,  from  Tasso.  —  Room  X:  ^12.  Thorwaldsen Ganjmede.  — 
ctagon  :  1.  Bartolini^  Boy  treading  grapes  \  2.  Qandolfi  (after  Thorioaldsen^y 
enius  of  Music.  —  Cabinet  of  Ebeonoba:  1.  Eleonora  d'Este,  a  bust  by 
%nova,  —  Rooms  XIII  and  XIV  contain  earlier  works.  Room  XIII:  5. 
r.  Albania  Venus  and  Graces^  12.  RnihoUni^  surnamed  Francia^  Madonna 
id  Child;  13.  Cesare  da  Sesto  (?  more  probably  Thnoteo  Viti).,  Young 
irist;  14.  Tintoretto.^  Portrait;  17.  Luca  d'Olanda  {?),  Nun  and  woman 
■aying;  18.  Portrait,  of  tbe  school  of  P.  Veronese;  20,  30.  Oiov.  Bait. 
orofli,  Portraits;  *34.  Lor.  Lotto.,  Adoration  of  the  Cliild ;  35.  School  oj 
tphael^  Madonna;  3G.  Moretto.,  Annunciation  (early  work);  "37.  Raphael.^ 
irist  teaching,  with  crown  of  thorns  and  woxiuds  (painted  in  Fln*'ence 
ill  under  Umbrian  influence;  1603);  38.  Fra  Bartolommeo .,  Holy  Family 
ooiled  by  retouebing);  30.  Moretto^  Tullia  of  Aragon  as  daughter  of  He- 
dias. —  Room  XI V  (entrance-room) :  33.  Flute-player.  Booms 

and  XVI,  on  the  groundfloor,  contain  modern  works.  Room  XVI: 
Laocoon,  in  marble,  hy  Ferrari;  4.  Monti.,  Bust  of  Galileo;  5,  6.  Copies 
Canova's  colofl.sal  busts  of  liimself  and  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Qandolfi. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  beyond  the  Cor.so  Magenta,  we  reach  a 
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large  square  (PL  D,  4),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  rises  the  *Palaz20 
Martinengo,  containing,  on  the  first  floor,  a  considerable  collection 
of  pictures.  The  most  valuable  are  those  by  Moretto  and  othei 
Brescian  masters.  ! 

This  palace  with  its  treasures  of  art  was  bequeathed  by  Count  Mart 
inengo.  Room  B:  8.  Oamhai'a  (p.  186),  Portrait  of  himself;  9.  Aforetto^  Holj, 
Family  (fresco);  10,11.  RomaninOf  Christ  at  Emmaus  and  Magdalen  atJesus 
feet;  end-wall,  to  the  left,  16.  Qiov.  Donato  Montorfano  (?),  St.  George  killin{l ' 
the  dragon;  13.  Moretto^  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ;  ’'"IT.  Moretto.,  Tht' 
disciples  at  Emmaus ;  14.  Romanino SS.  Paul,  John,  and  other  saints  i 
Romanino.,  15.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints,  18.  Portrait;  19j  ] 
Moretto  (?),  Portrait.  Opposite,  23,  24,  25.  Romanino^  Bearing  of  the  Cross 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  26.  Moretto^  Sufferinj  - 
Christ;  ”^27.  Moretto^  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  angels,  St.  Francis,  ani  ^ 
donors  below  (1542);  *^28.  Moretto^  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints,  frou 
the  church  of  S.  Eufemia;  29.  Moretto^  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  nc  , 
number,  *St.  Nicholas  presenting  school-children  to  the  Madonna  (lo39ji 
—  Room  C;  1.  Ferramola  (?),  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  4,  Qambara.,  Apollo!, 
5.  Moretto.,  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St.  John  (restored  and  spoiled)'! 
7.  Venetian  School.,  Madonna  and  Child;  8.  Calhto  da  Lodi.,  Adoration  o5 
the  Child  (fresco;  1524);  9.  Civerchio.,  St.  Nicholas;  10.  Savoldo,  Adora 
tion  of  the  Child;  13.  Francia.,  Madonna;  16.  Unknown  Artist  (not  Oioi 
gione)^  Portrait.  —  Room  D:  at  the  exit,  15.  Van  Dyck  {7)^  Madonna  wit)| 
the  Child  and  St.  John;  16.  Clouet.,  surnamed  Janet.,  Portrait  of  Henri  III  j 
of  France.  —  Room  E.  Drawing  by  Tiepolo.,  opposite  the  window. 

Adjoining  ttePal.  Martinengo  is  S.  Afra(PL  12;  D,  4),  erecte  | 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Saturn,  and  entirely  rebuilt  in  1580.  | 

High-altar-piece:  Tintoretto.,  Ascension,  in  which  the  blue  of  the  sk 
is  the  predominant  colour.  Over  the  N.  door:  **  Titian  (or  Qiul.  Campil 
Christ  and  the  adulteress  (generally  covered).  Over  the  N.  altars:  2.  I 
Veronese.,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra  (in  the  foreground,  among  the  beheadei 
is  the  head  of  the  painter);  1.  Palma  Qiovane^  Brescian  martyrs. 

The  church  of  S.  Alessandro  [PI.  13;  C,  D,  4),  a  few  yards  t 
the  W.,  contains  [1st  altar  to  the  right)  an  Annunciation  (covered  ; 
ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico,  but  really  by  a  N.  Italian  master  influence  ' 
by  Gen.  da  Fabriano.  —  2nd  altar  to  the  right;  Civerchio,  Piet^i. 


SS.  Nazzaro  e  Gelso  [PI.  11 ;  A,  3),  in  the  Corso  Carlo  Alberti 
built  in  1780,  contains  several  good  pictures. 


*High-altar-piece  by  Titian,  in  five  sections,  the  Resurrection  beiil  ’ 
the  principal  subject;  on  the  right  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  left  St.  Georj]  > 
with  the  portrait  of  Averoldo,  the  donor  (1522) ;  above  these  the  Annui  • 
ciation  (‘long  an  object  of  study  to  the  artists  of  the  Brescian  School  » 
C.  <$:  C.).  —  Second  altar  on  the  left,  '’Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S 
Michael,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  below,  hy  Moretto  altar-pie 

is  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  cold  perhaps  in  silver-grey  surface,  but  fi 
of  bright  harmony  and  colour':  C.  G.).  —  Third  altar  on  the  rigl 
Christ  in  glory  (1541);  fourth  altar  on  the  left,  Nativity,  with  SS.  Nazza 
and  Celso,  also  by  Moretto,  sadly  damaged.  —  In  the  sacristy,  above  V 
side-door,  ’’•'Predella  by  Moretto,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  Madonna  aij 
angel  in  medallions.  Above  the  side-doors  of  the  main  portal  of  t'| 
church  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Nazarius  and  Celsi 
ascribed  to  Foppa.  On  the  organ-wing  an  Annunciation  by  Foppa.  ' 


Kadonna  dei  Miracoli  [PI.  10  ;  B,  3),  near  S.  Nazzaro,  a  sma 
church  with  four  domes  and  rich  facade,  is  an  early-Reuaissan! 
building  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  | 
S.  Francesco  [PI.  18;  B,  3),  with  Gothic  facade;  1st  chapel  ou  t| 
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eft,  Ft.  da  Prato,  Sposalizio  (1547 ;  covered);  3rd  chapel  on  the 
right,  *Moretto,  SS.  Margaret,  Francis,  and  Jerome  (signed  1530); 
)ver  the  high -altar,  Romanino,  Madonna  and  saints,  a  master- 
)iece  and  a  brilliant  piece  of  colouring  (about  1510;  in  an  older 
rame,  1502). 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Milano  (PI.  A,  2)  lies  the  pretty  Campo 
'SantOy  to  which  an  avemie  of  cypresses  leads  from  the  high-road.  Fine 
/iew  from  the  tower.  —  A  picturesque  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  gar* 
lens  beneath  the  Costello  (PI.  C,  1),  2);  best  towards  evening. 


32.  The  Lago  di  Garda. 


Steamboat.  W.  Bank  (the  more  picturesque),  between  Ilesenzano  and 
■liva,  daily  in  4  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40  c.).  Stations  Stvmione  (not  on 
ill  trips),  Manerha.,  S,  Felice  di  Scovolo,  Sald^  Oardone-Riviera.,  Maderno^ 
largnano  ^  Tignale^  Tremosine  Malcesine  (E.  bank,  see  below  ^  on  some 
rips  only),  lAmone^  Riva.  —  E.  Bank,  between  Riva  and  Peschiera,  daily  in 
.*/i  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  50c.).  Station, s  TorholCy  Malcesine^  Asseiiza^ 
\faguynano.,  Castelletto,  Qurgnuno  (VV.  bank,  see  above),  Torri^  Oarda^ 
Hardolino,^  Lazise,  Peschiera.  From  Peschiera  to  Riva  in  the  afternoon.  — 
inquiries  should  be  made  on  the  .spot.  Some  of  the  steamboats  are  inferior 
o  those  on  the  western  lakes.  Sea-sickness  is  not  unknown  in  rough  weather, 
testaurant  on  board.  Tickets  are  obtained  on  board  the  steamers,  and 
hayments  are  made  in  Italian  money  (stamp  10  c.).  There  is  no  charge  for 
Imbarking  or  disembarking  at  the  small-boat  stations  (comp,  also  p.  147). 
I-  Luggage  undergoes  a  custom-house  examination  at  Riva. 

:  The  Lago  di  Garda  (210  ft.),  the  Locus  Benacus  of  tlie  Romans, 
he  largest  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  is  34  M.  in  length,  and  3- 
tl  M.  broad;  area  189  sq.  M.,  depth  in  many  places  upwards  of 
lOOO  ft.  It  belongs  to  Italy,  except  the  N.  extremity  with  Riva, 
'hich  is  Austrian.  The  lake  is  rarely  perfectly  calm,  and  in  stormy 
'eather  is  almost  as  rough  as  the  sea,  as  recorded  by  Virgil  (Georg. 

.  160).  The  water  is  of  an  azure  blue. 

The  banks ,  although  inferior  in  attraction  to  those  of  the  Lake  of 
lomo,  present  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes,  enhanced  by  the 
;uposing  expanse  of  the  water.  The  shores  of  the  S.  half  are  flat  and  well 
iltivated ,  but  they  become  bolder  between  Capo  S.  Vigilio  and  a  point 
the  N.  of  Saldy  where  the  lake  contracts.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
specially  on  the  more  sheltered  W.  bank.  Even  the  sensitive  lemon 
\imo7ie)  arrives  at  maturity  here,  but  in  winter  the  trees  require  to  be 
J.refnlly  enclosed  by  wooden  shelters  This  is  done  with  the  aid 

'  uninerous  brick  pillars  20  ft.  in  height,  erected  at  regular  intervals  of 
.ft.,  and  united  by  cross-beams  at  the  top.  The  fruit  is  more  bitter  and 
"onuitic  than  that  of  Sicily,  sufl’ers  less  from  carriage,  and  keeps  longer. 
-  ‘ice  according  to  the  season  3-10  fr.  per  hundred.  —  The  carpio7ie.f  or  sal- 
'^jion-truut,  which  attains  25  lbs.,  the  trota,  or  trout,  the  anguilla.,  or  eel, 
I, I'd  the  luccio^  or  pike,  are  excellent  fish. 

fj  Desenzauo  Royal  Mayer,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B. 

rl'j-  3-4,  D.  4-5,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  ^2  I*"*!  with  garden;  Due  Co~ 

[imbe,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3  fr.,  R.  80  c.,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  with  garden;  Alb. 

K.  ‘lej.  D.  2-3  fr.,  unpretending),  a  busy  town 

fjjith  3100  inhah.,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  lake,  is  a  station  on 
l',e  railway  from  Milan  to  Verona  (p.  184).  Hotel-omnihus  from 

tie  pier  to  the  railway-station  50  c.  ;  one-horse  cah,  1-2  pers.  1  fr., 
iPers.  1*/.)  fr. ;  each  large  piece  of  luggage  25  c.  The  drivers  usually 
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try  to  overcharge.  One-horse  carriage  to  Salo  and  Gardone-Riviera 
(see  below),  8-9  fr.  (bargain  advisable).  Fine  view  from  the  Break¬ 
water,  constructed  in  1893.  —  Excursion  to  the  battlefield  of  Sol- 
ferino ,  see  p.  184  (one-horse  carr.  8-12  fr.;  bargaining  necessary). 

West  Bank  from  Desenzano  to  Riva.  Some  of  the  steamers  call 
first  at  the  harbour  of  Sermione  (Promessi  Sposi),  a  fishing-village 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  narrow  promontory  of  the  same  name,  project¬ 
ing  21/2  M.  into  the  lake,  which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth, 
about  31/2  to  the  E.  of  Desenzano,  whence  it  may  also  be  reached  ■ 
by  boat  (with  one  rower  5,  with  two  8  fr.)  or  by  carriage  (5  fr.). 

The  village  adjoins  the  handsome  ruin  of  a  castle  of  the  Scaligers 
(p.  202).  We  cross  the  olive-clad  height,  past  the  little  church  of  S. 
hietro ,  to  (1  M.)  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  obtain  a 
charming  '•View.  On  the  hill  arc  remains  of  baths,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
montory  are  relics  of  a  building  extending  into  the  lake,  said  to  have  been 
the  country-house  of  Catullus,  who  wrote  his  poems  here  (‘peninsularuni, 
Sirmio,  insularumque  ocelle’).  Tennyson  celebrates  ‘olive-silvery'  Sinnio 
and  its  connection  with  Catullus  in  one  of  the  most  musical  of  his  short 
poems. 

Fartber  on,  the  steamboat  steers  near  the  bank,  but  does  not 
touch  at  the  villages  of  Moniga  and  Manerba.  Opposite  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  S.  Vigilio  (p.  194)  we  pass  the  small  hola  di  S.  Biagio 
and  the  beautiful  crescent-shaped  hola  di  Garda,  belonging  to  the 
DucaDeferrari,  with  fine  terraces  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  steamer 
710W  steers  to  the  W.  and  enters  the  bay  of  — 

Sal6  {Hotel  Salb ,  in  an  open  situation,  with  a  garden  on  the 
lake,  R.  from  2*/2,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Europa,  at  the  tramway-station,  R. 
11/2  fr.,  both  well  spoken  of),  a  town  with  3200  inhab.  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  Acqua  di  Cedro  (liqueur).  It  is  surrounded  with  terraces, 
of  fragrant  lemon-grovos  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Monte  S.  Barto-  1 
lommeo  (1865  ft.),  which  affords  a  charming  view,  especially  by 
evening-light.  The  Parish  Church  contains  several  pictures  of  the 
Brescian  and  Veronese  Schools:  on  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the 
high-altar,  “Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  Torbido;  4th  altar  on  the  right 
Christ  in  Hades,  by  Zenon  of  Verona  (1537).  In  S.Bernardino\ 
2nd  altar  on  the  left,  *Altar-piece  by  Romanino  (1529),  S.  Bona- 
Ventura  with  a  donor  and  angels. 

Carr,  with  one  lior.-e  to  BI.)  Desenzano  in  5  hrs.,  7fr.  *,  steam 
tramway  to  Brescia  five  times  daily,  see  p.  185*,  to  Vestone,  changing  ai 
Termini,  see  p.  195.  Diligence  to  Garguano  (p.  193). 

We  here  reach  the  Riviera^  a  warm  coast-strip,  noted  for  ih 
luxuriant  vegetation,  with  numerous  villages  and  country-houses 
In  the  evening  it  sparkles  with  electric  lights  all  the  way  from  Sah 
to  Toscolano.  ■ —  A  little  farther  on  is  — 

Gardone-Riviera.  —  Hotels.  ’=H6t.  Gauoone-Rivieua,  with  15,  ji 
rooms,  gardens,  covered  promenade,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  pens.  fror. 
TVzfr.,  ciosed  from  Blay  15th  to  Sept.  16th;  "Pens.  Aurora,  on  the  road  f) 
Salo,  6-lOt'r, ;  Pens.  I-Ii^iBERLiN,  pens,  from  6V2fr.  —  *Alb.  Gigola,  in  Faran 
(p.  193),  unpretending,  pens,  inch  wine  (5  fr.  —  Physicians.  Dr.  vo\ 
Frantzius;  Dr.  Koniger ;  Dr.  Jlemzelmann.  —  Apartments  moderate,  to  h  , 
obtained  also  in  Gardone  di  Sopra,  Fasano,  and  Salo. 
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Gardone-Riviera,  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny  situation,  has  become 
within  the  last  few  years  a  favourite  winter-resort  for  consumptive 
and  nervous  invalids.  Its  remarkably  uniform  climate  is  the  warm¬ 
est  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about 
40”  Fahr.  (Aroo  38”,  Mentone  50”) ,  while  the  hygrometer  shows  a 
nearly  uniform  moisture  of  78  per  cent,  similar  to  that  of  Montreux. 

Excursions.  To  the  Barbwana  Ravine,  t/j  hr. ;  return  by  Morgnaga  and 
the  '’Little  Rigi'.  —  To  Gardone  di  Sopra,  with  a  tine  view  beyond  the 
church  and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Villa  Cargnacco;  from  the  latter 
we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  (1  hr.)  Fasano.  —  To  .S.  Michele  (132f)ft.),  a 
high-lying  church,  affording  a  line  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Val  di  .Sur, 
P/i  hr. ;  we  may  return  along  the  slope  of  Monte  Lavino.yia.  Soj'iane  and 
Gardone  di  Sopra  (I'/ehr.l.  —  The  charming  excursion  (2  hrs.)  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  profound  "Toscoiano  Ravine,  with  its  paper  mills ,  may  be 
made  by  carriage.  We  may  return  via  Gaino,  the  church  of  which  (990  ft.) 
commands  a  fine  view.  —  liy  carriage  (I'/i  hr.)  or  steamer  to  Gargnano, 
see  below.  —  By  boat  (It/z  hr.)  to  the  promontory  of  Manerha  (715  ft  ; 
view  of  the  whole  lake;  7  fr.).  —  By  boat  to  the  Jsola  di  Garda  (see  p.  192), 
in  */<  fir.  (3  fr.).  —  By  steam-tramway  (p.  195)  to  Lake  Idro. 

Ascents.  '’Monte  S.  Bartolommeo  (1863  ft.),  ascended  in  2  hrs.,  see  p.  192. 

—  Other  good  points  of  view  arc  Mte.  Roccolo  (IGbOft.;  I'/ahr.);  Monte  Lavino 
[2975  ft;  2*/2-3  hrs.),  and  'Monte  Pizzocolo  (5195  ft.;  5-Ghrs.,  with  guide). 

—  A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  from  Tormini  (p.  19.5)  viii  the  Madonna 
klla  Neve  (2900  ft.)  to  the  top  of  Monte  Selva  (31(i6  ft.;  2  hr.5.). 

We  next  pass  Fasano,  20  min.  to  the  N.  of  Gardone-Riviera, 
ind  the  beautifully  situated  villa  of  the  late  minister  Zanardelli. 
At  Maderno,  on  a  promontory  extending  far  into  the  lake,  is  the 
thurch  of  St.  Andrea  (by  the  harbour),  a  basilica  of  the  8th  cent., 
dtered  in  the  interior,  with  flue  fafade  and  Roman  inscription  and 
■elief  on  the  external  wall.  Behind  rises  the  Monte  Pizzocolo  (see 
ibove).  Next  come  Toscolano,  Cecina,  and  Bogliaco;  then  Gar- 
rnano  (*CervoJ,  an  important -looking  village  amidst  lemon  and 
dive-plantations,  one  of  the  finest  points  on  the  lake.  Diligence  in 
connection  with  the  tramway  from  Salo  to  Brescia,  see  pp.  195, 1 85. 

The  mountains  become  loftier.  The  hamlets  of  Muslone,  Piovere, 
Tignale,  and  Oldese  are  almost  contiguous.  Tremosine,  in  a  lofty 
ituation,  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  lake.  In  a  bay  farther  on  are 
he  white  houses  of  Limone,  another  lemon  and  olive  producing  village. 
Vo  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  a  little  beyond  La  Nova,  and  soon  ob- 
ain  a  view  of  the  Ponale  Falls  and  the  Ledro  road  (see  p.  194). 
Riva,  see  p.  194. 

E.  Bank  from  Riva  to  Peschibba.  The  first  station  is  Torbule 
Bertolini ;  boats  kept  by  P.  Taraanini,  to  Riva  1,  to  the  Ponale 
'alls  l*/2  fl.),  prettily  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sarca, 
V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Riva  on  the  road  to  Mori  (p.  18).  The  vessel 
teers  S.  to  — 

Ualcesine  {Beppo  Toblini,  opp.  the  chemist’s),  a  good  harbour, 
ith  a  picturesque  old  castle  now  occupied  by  custom-house  officers, 
oethe  was  arrested  here  when  sketching  by  the  Venetian  officials 
lee  his  ‘Italienische  Reise  ).  The  parish-church  contains  a  Descent 
om  the  Cross  by  Girol.  dai  Libri,  a  richly  coloured  masterpiece. 
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Beyond  the  castle  rises  tlio  rocky  Jsoletto  dell’  Olivo ;  then  Cas- 
sone,  and  a  little  farther  the  islet  of  Trimelone.  The  next  stations 
are  Assenza.,  Mayugnano,  Gastelletto,  Pai,  and  Torri.  The  banks 
become  flatter.  The  promontory  of  5.  Vigilio,  with  the  Villa  Brenzoni, 
21/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Garda,'  sheltered  from  the  N.  by  Monte  Baldo 
(p.  195),  extends  far  into  the  lake,  and  is  the  finest  point  of  view 
on  the  E.  barik.  The  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  fig-trees,  olives, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  picturesque  old  town  of  Garda  (2Ve 
Corone,  poor),  with  1000  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  bay  at  the  influx  of 
the  Tesino ,  which  descends  from  Monte  Baldo,  gives  the  lake  its 
name.  The  chateau,  belonging  to  Count  Albertini  of  Verona,  stands 
in  a  beautiful  park,  which  is  often  open  to  the  public.  About  21/4  M. 
to  the  S.  E.  is  the  Rocca  (964  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle.  Upon  the 
wooded  heights  opposite  are  the  hermitages  of  S.  Eremo  (1014  ft.). 
—  From  Garda  to  the  Monte  Baldo  and  Verona,  see  pp.  195,  213. 

The  next  places  are  Bardolino  and  Lazise,  with  a  picturesque, 
old  castle. 

Peschiera,  see  p.  185.  The  station  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
7-2  M.  from  the  pier  (omnibus  50  c.,  one-horse  carr.  1  fr.). 


Riva.  —  The  Sailway  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  about  1/2  M-  to  the  E. 
of  the  steamboat-pier. 

Hotels.  Sole  d’Oko  (H6tet  Impirial  zur  Sonne),  with  terrace  on  the' 
lake,  R.  facing  the  lake  from  1  fl.  20,  L.  6l  A.  40,  B.  50  kr.,  D.  f'A,  pens, 
from  2  fl.  80  kr. ;  Hot. -Pens,  du  Lac,  with  large  garden  and  baths,  ^4 
to  the  E.,  on  the  Torbole  road,  R.,  L.  <fe  A.  I1/2  fl.,  pens,  from  2'/'2-3  fl.-,  Hot.- 
Pens.  Riva,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  fl.,  B.  45  kr.  -,  Bavieka,  indifferent;  Giakdino! 
S.  Makco,  outside  Porta  S.  Michele,  Italian,  pension  2'/2  A.;  Musch,  well' 
spoken  of;  Alb.  del  Popolo  ;  Gallo,  these  two  unpretending  Italian  inns. 
—  Board  and  medical  attendance  for  invalids  at  Dr.  von  Hartungen's  Pension, \ 
120-150  11.  monthly.  —  Private  Apartments  at  moderate  rates. 

Beer  at  Musch's,  in  the  Giardino  S.  Marco  (see  above),  and  in  the' 
Birreria  Krdutner,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Marco.  —  Cafi  Andreis,  at  the  harbour. 

Baths  in  the  lake  at  the  Lido  della  Spalletta,  to  the  E.,  beyond  the| 
barrack. 

Railway  to  Area  and  Mori,  see  p.  18.  —  Carriage  to  Arco  and  back  I'/e  fl.:' 
to  Mori  4,  with  two  horses  7>/2  11.  —  Boats,  without  rower,  40  kr.  per  hour. 

Goods  Agents.  Gretti  £  Fava,  next  the  Albergo  Gallo.  —  Money-Changer. 
Vine.  Andreis. 

English  Church  Service  in  a  chapel  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  | 

Riva  (230  ft.),  a  busy  harbour  with  6500  inbab.,  is  cbarmingly| 
situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  lake,  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
Mle.  Giumella.  On  the  hillside,  high  above  the  town,  rises  the  rouncj 
tower  of  a  ruined  castle  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Scaligersj 
and  on  the  lake  is  the  old  castle  of  La  Rocca,  now  a  barrack.  By  thd 
entrance  to  the  town  from  Arco  is  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  iij 
the  overladen  baroque  style,  erected  in  the  second  half  of  the  16tl 
century.  The  Parish  Church  contains  modern  pictures  and  frescoesj 
Riva  is  a  sheltered  and  healthy  place ,  and  the  heat  of  summer  il 
tempered  by  the  lake.  Private  apartments  moderate. 

Excdrsions.  The  'Fall  of  the  Ponale,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deeply  clef 
Yal  di  Ledro,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  surroundings.  It  is  best  reaches 
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by  boat  (there  and  back  in  IV2-2  hrs.,  2-3  fl.),  <»r  on  foot  (3  4  hrs.  there  and 
back).  The  new  ‘Roao,  in  .shade  in  the  afternoon, and  a/Tording  fine  views, 
leads  high  above  the  lake,  through  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  cuttings, 
to  the  Val  di  Ledro.  At  the  point  where  it  turns  to  the  right  into  the 
^ralley,  a  path  descending  to  the  left,  then  ascending,  and  again  descend¬ 
ing,  leads  to  the  waterfall.  Travellers  arriving  by  boat  ascend  a  few 
paces  to  the  old  bridge  immediately  below  the  fall,  the  best  point  of  view 
10  kr.  to  the  custodian). 

The  filonte  Brlone  (1237  ft.),  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  Riva,  affords  a  fine  survey 
)f  the  entire  lake  (best  from  the  rifle-range).  The  easiest  ascent  is  from 
he  hamlet  of  La  Grotta  (Inn),  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Riva,  whence  we  ascend 
,0  the  left;  for  the  upper  path  a  pass  is  required,  as  the  hill  is  fortified. 

A  pleasant  excursion  (best  early  in  the  day)  may  be  taken  towards 
he  N.W.  to  (2  M.)  Varone  (403  ft.),  with  a  fine  waterfall  in  a  grand  rocky 
Gorge  (adm.  20  kr.).  Thence  we  may  proceed  either  by  road  to  (3  M.) 
Irco,  or  on  foot,  via  Cologna^  to  (2/4  hr.)  Tenno  (1415  ft.),  with  an  old 
astle  and  charming  view,  and  through  richly  cultivated  uplands  by 
^arignano  to  (IV2  hr.)  Area  (see  below). 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Baldo,  a  range  45  M.  long,  between  the  Lake  of 
•arda  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is  interesting,  but  somewhat  fatiguing 
not  advisable  in  the  hot  season).  This  range  consists  of  two  groups, 
sparated  by  the  depression  of  the  Bocca  di  Navene  (4690  ft.):  N.  the  Altis- 
imo,  and  S.  the  Cima  di  Val  Dritta  (7275  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Maggiore. 
he  Altissimo  (6790  ft.)  is  best  ascended  from  Mori  (p.  18),  on  the  E. 
de.  The  route  ascends  to  (2  hrs.)  Bmntonico  (2250  ft.;  Aquila  Nera); 
tence,  with  guide,  via  (I1/2  hr.)  S.  Giacomo  (3825  ft.;  Inn)  to  the  (3  hrs.) 
10  (refuge-hut;  *View).  Another  route  (guide)  ascends  from  TorhoU  (p.  193; 
0  hrs.).  —  The  panorama  is  still  grander  from  ‘Monte  Maggiore  (7218  ft.), 
steep  road,  shady  in  the  afternoon,  leads  from  Peri  (p.  19)  to  (IV2  hr.)  the 
Igrimage-church  of  Madonna  della  Corona  (2540ft.),  not  far  from  the 
llage  oi  Spiazzi  ii.\  two  inns;  views),  and  thence  to  (i  \\v.)  Ferrara 
Monte  Baldo  (''Inn),  which  may  also  be  reached  from  Garda  (p.  194; 
'V2  by  tbe  road  via  Coztei'mano^  Pesina^  and  Caprino  (all  railway-sta- 
ms,  comp.  p.  201;  diligence  from  Caprino  to  Ferrara  in  connection  with 
e  trains),  and  then  (steeper)  via  Pazzon  and  Spiazzi  (see  above).  Ascent 
ence,  with  guide,  4  hours. 

Val  di  Ledro  (earn,  to  Pieve  and  back  4,  with  two  horses  8fi.;  dili- 
nce  every  afternoon  to  Pieve  in  31/2,  to  Condino  in  6  hrs.).  At  the 
gle,  high  above  the  Fall  of  the  Ponale  (see  above),  the  road  turns  to  the 
.  into  the  green  valley,  and  leads  by  Biacesa  and  Molina  to  the  pretty 
■go  di  Ledro  (2135  ft.),  with  Mezzolago  on  its  N.  bank,  and  (9  M.  from 
va)  Pieve  di  Ledro  (Alhergo  Alpino).  —  At  Bezzecca^  3/4  M.  beyond  Pieve, 
ens  the  Val  Conceit  with  the  villages  of  (20  min.)  Engui&o  and  (10  min.) 
Wttmo  (938  ft.),  whence  the  Monte  Tenera  (7060  ft. ;  ‘View)  may  be  as- 
ided  in  4V2  hrs.,  with  guide.  —  From  Bezzecca  the  road  leads  by  Tiarno^ 
1  through  the  sequestered  Val  Ampola^  to  (9  M.)  Sioro  (Cavallo  Bianco) 
the  Val  Buona^  cro.sses  the  Chiese  and  then  the  Caffaro  near  Lodrone 
16  ft.;  Austrian  and  Italian  frontier),  and  reaches  (SVz  M.  from  Storo) 
Lago  d’Idro  (1207  ft.),  6  M.  long,  V4  M.  broad,  the  W.  bank  of  which 
ikirts.  Opposite  (3V4  M.)  Aw/o,  with  the  mountain-castle  Bocca  d'Anfo^ 
.1  the  hamlet  of  Idro.  At  (3  M.)  Lavenone  ^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
bins  the  picturesque  Val  Sabbia^  of  which  the  capital  is  (3  M.)  Vesione 
(lere  the  tramway  begins,  comp.  pp.  185,  192).  At  (3  M.)  Barghe  the 
id  divides:  that  to  (he  E,  leads  by  Sabbio.^  Vobarno^  and  T’o/'mmi (junction 
(  Brescia,  p.  186;  carriages  changed  for  Salb)  to  (12  M.)  Salb  (p.  192);  that 
I  he  W.  to  Preseglie  and  through  the  Val  Garza  to  (15  M.)  Brescia  (p.  185). 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Riva,  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
*'ca  (railway,  see  p.  18;  carriage,  see  p.  19G),  lies  — 

Arco.  —  Hotels.  ‘Kukhaus,  with  garden,  baths,  whey-cure,  an 
Cdred  promenade,  pens.  3V2-5  fi.;  ‘Kdrkasino  &  Hot.  Bauer,  oppo.site, 
13.  4-5  fl.;  ‘Hotel  Olivo,  li.  from  1  fl.,  L.  &  A  40,  D.  1  fl.  30  kr. ; 
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“Hot. -Pens.  Stuasser,  with  cafe;  these  four  arc  in  the  KurplatK ,  witl 
its  well-kept  grounds.  "Hot.-Pens.  Argo,  'A  M-  to  the  W.  of  the  Kurplat/. 
"Arciduca  Alberto,  at  Chiarnno  (.sechelow),  these  two  warm  and  sheltered 
pens,  from  2-d  fl. ;  Corona,  in  the  town.  —  “Pens.  Bellaria,  near  the  Hot 
Arco,  sheltered ;  Aurora ,  “PainaUer,  Oliveri/ieim  (high  up,  on  the  edge  o 
the  olive-wood,  with  view-terrace),  Monrepos;  charges  3-5  11  ,  exclusiv 
of  candles  and  fli-es.  —  Private  Apartments  numerous;  K.  according  t 
aspect,  20-50  ft.  per  month.  —  Kiiranstcilt,  behind  the  Kurkasino ,  wel 
fitted  up,  with  inhaling  rooms,  hydropathic  appliances,  etc.  —  The  drink 
ing-water  is  brought  from  the  Monte  Stivo,  by  an  aqueduct  l>/4  M.  lonfl 

Donkey  per  hr.  50  kr.,  each  hr.  addit.  30  kr.,  i/a  day  1  ft.  60  kr.,  whol 
day  2  ft. ;  driver  about  20  kr.  per  hr.,  1  ft.  per  day.  —  Carriage,  1/2  day  £ 
with  2  horses  9  ft.,  whole  day  8  or  15  ft. ;  to  Kiva  and  back  I1/2  or  3  11. 
to  Trent  (without  returning)  T'A  ^2  ft. 

Arco  (300  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  3800  iuhab.,  situated  in 
beautiful  valley,  almost  entirely  shut  in  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  b 
lofty  mountains,  is  frequented  as  a  winter-resort  by  consumptiv 
and  nervous  patients.  The  vegetation  resembles  that  of  the  Italiai 
lakes:  vines,  olives,  cedars,  mulberries,  magnolias,  cypresses,  olel 
anders,  and  at  places  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  Archduke  ha 
a  new  chateau  here,,  with  a  fine  winter-garden  (custodian  50  kr.' 
Adjoining  the  handsome  Renaissance  church  is  the  old  town-palaci 
of  the  counts  of  Arco,  with  allegorical  frescoes.  To  the  N.,  on 
precipitous  rock  (730  ft.),  rises  the  Castle  of  Arco,  destroyed  in  th 
Spanish  'War  of  Succession,  with  beautiful  garden  (key  at  the  Kui 
haus  or  the  Kurkasino;  fee). 

Pleasant  walk  to  the  W.  by  the  road  ascending  to  the  right  4 
the  archducal  chateau  through  groves  of  fine  old  olive-trees  to  tl; 
hamlets  of  Cji  M.)  Ghiarano  (-Hot.  Arciduca  Alberto,  see  above),  with  sj 
orangery  belonging  to  M.  Angerer  (view),  Vigne,  and  (3/4  M.)  Varignan 
Thence  we  either  proceed  direct  to  (H/c  M.)  Tarone  across  the  plain  () 
the  left),  or  a.scend  to  the  right  by  a  rough  path,  affording  beautiful  viewj 
to  the  (IV4  hr.)  village  and  chateau  of  Tenno,  whence  we  descend  1, 
Cologna  to  (40  min.)  Varone,  and  return  acro.ss  the  plain  to  (3  M.)  Arc. 
Another  walk  crosses  the  Sarca  to  OUresarca  (p.  19),  with  the  villages 
(1  M.)  Massone.  (3/4  M.)  Bolognano,  and  (’/c  M.)  Vignole,  afl'ording  beautif 
views.  —  To  the  hf.  we  may  proceed  past  the  small  Lake  Laghel  and  ovl 
hilly  and  stony  paths  to  (I'/a  hr.)  Ceniga  (Inn),  whence  we  return  by  It 
romantic  Via  di  Prabi.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarca,  traversing  the  id 
posing  remains  of  a  huge  landslip  (in  all  ‘Pji-6  hrs.). 


33.  From  Brescia  to  Edolo.  Lago  d’Iseo. 

About  62  M.  Railway  to  /sco,  15  M.,  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  75,  1  fr.  ! 
1  fr.  26  c.) ;  another  to  Paraiico  on  the  Lago  dTseo,  24V2  M.,  in  I'/e  1 
(fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  5  c.).  —  Steamer  on  Lago  dTseo  between  So 
nico  and  Lovere  twice  daily  in  2'/2  hr.s.  (fares  2  fr.  or  1  fr.  40  c.).  —  Pos 
Omnibus  from  Pi.sogne  to  Edolo,  34  M.,  daily  in  7hrs.  (one-horse  carr.  20fr 

Ekom  Brescia  (p.  185)  to  Iseo.  —  2  M.  Borgo  8.  Giovann 
33/4  M.  Mandolossa;  61/2  M.  Castegnato;  8  M.  Paderno  Pranc'd 
corta;  91/2  M.  Passirano;  10y2  M.  Monterotondo  Bresciano;  13  ], 
Provaglio  d’Iseo;  15  M.  Iseo  (see  p.  197).  ' 

From  Brescia  to  Paratico.  —  From  Brescia  to  (18 


Palazzolo,  see  p.  183.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.E.  221/211 
Capriolo;  then  (241/4  M.)  Paratico,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Opij 
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which  hero  issues  from  Lago  d’Iseo.  On  the  opposite  hank  lies 
Sarnico  (Cappello),  a  prettily  situated  place,  connected  with  Paratico 
by  a  bridge.  Near  it  is  the  Villa  Montecchio,  with  a  superb  view. 

The  *Lago  d’Iseo  (Lacus  Sebinus,  605  ft.  above  the  sea;  15 M. 
Long;  1V4"3  M.  broad;  and  about  1000  ft.  deep  in  the  centre) 
iomewhat  resembles  an  S  in  form.  Its  banks  are  green  with  luxur¬ 
iant  vegetation,  while  to  the  N.  is  visible  the  snow-clad  Adamello 
Group,  with  the  Pian  di  Neve,  the  Salarno,  and  the  Adame  glaciers, 
[n  the  middle  of  the  lake  lies  an  island  2  M.  long,  containing  the 
fillages  of  Siviano  and  Peschiira  Maraglio,  and  culminating  in  the 
Mont'  Jsola  (1965  ft.).  —  On  the  E.  bank,  from  Iseo  to  Pisogue 
see  below ),  runs  the  high-road  from  Brescia,  boldly  engineered.  It 
s  carried  through  a  number  of  galleries  and  supported  by  masonry, 
,nd  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  lake  and  its  environs. 

The  Stbamrk  from  Sarnico  usually  steers  first  to  Predore,  the 
ncient  Praetorium,  which  yields  excellent  wine;  then  to  the  S.E. 
•ack  to  Iseo  {Leone,  well  spoken  of),  a  busy  little  town  of  2000  in- 
ab.,  with  walls  and  an  old  castle.  Its  industries  are  oil-pressing, 
yeing,  and  silk-spinning.  A  statue  of  Garibaldi  was  erected  here 
:i  1883.  Railway  to  Brescia,  see  p.  196.  —  The  next  station  (called 
t  by  the  morning  steamer  only)  is  Tavernola,  on  the  W.  bank.  Next 
Dmes  the  above-mentioned  fishing-village  of  Peschiera  Maraglio, 
)  the  S.  of  which  lies  the  islet  of  N.  Paolo.  The  morning  steamer 
len  proceeds  via  Sulzano  (Inn;  E.)  to  Sale-Marasino,  a  long  vil- 
ge  on  the  E.  bank,  beyond  which  it  passes  an  islet  with  the  ruined 
onastery  of  S.  Loretto  on  the  left,  and  reaches  Marone,  at  the  W. 
ise  of  Monte  Guglielmo  (6401  ft.),  and  Riva  di  Solto  (W.).  The  after- 
)on  steamer  plies  direct  from  Peschiera  to  Riva.  Between  Riva 
id  Lovere  lies  the  large  iron-work  and  cannon-foundry  NfubiTmenfo 
etallurgico  Gregorini,  employing  1600  workmen.  On  theE.  bank 
thepleasant-lookingPfsopne  (Alb.  Glisoni,  well  spoken  of),  where 
e  Chiesa  della  Neve  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Romanino. 
tially  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Oglio  and  reach  Lovere. 

Lovere  (*Alh.  Lovere;  S.  Antonio;  Italia),  a  busy  little  place 
th  2500  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  lake, 
le  handsome  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Valvendra,  built  in  1473, 
itored  in  1547  and  1751,  contains  frescoes  by  Floriano  Ferramola, 
iretto  and  Andrea  da  Manerbio,  an  early  Milanese  altar-piece  in 
t  Cappella  dello  Sposalizio,  and  on  the  high-altar  an  Ascension 
Fr.  Morone.  The  parish-church  of  S.  Giorgio,  erected  in  1655, 
3  enlarged  in  1878.  The  long  Palazzo  Tadini  contains  a  collection 
'Did  pictures. 

18.  Dom.  Tintorello,  Portrait  of  a  man,  1(127 ;  78.  Titian,  Portrait,  damaged  ; 
■,  127.  Arusasorci,  SS.  Guglielmo  and  France.sco ;  125.  F.  Veronese,  Ma- 
j.na;  255.  ,/ac.  Bellini,  Madonna,  damaged;  282.  Quercino  (V),  St.  Se- 
.  I  tian ;  307.  P.  Bordone,  Madonna  and  saints ;  38G.  Oiort/inne  (?),  Dead  Chri.st. 
-*Le  also  are  sculptures  by  Beneoni  and  Caiiova  (tombstone)  and  a  geolo- 
18 .1  collection. 
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Good  roads  lead  from  Lovere  through  the  Val  Cavallina  to  (27  M.)  Her-  j 
gamo  (p.  179),  and  through  the  ravine  (orrido)  of  Borlezza  to  (7'/j  M.)  Clu-  \ 
sons  (p.  183). 

The  Road  from  Lovere  to  Edolo  leads  through  the  Val  Ca- 
MONiCA,  which  yields  rich  crops  of  maize,  grapes,  and  mulberries. 

It  is  enclosed  by  lofty,  wooded  mountains,  and  enlivened  with  many  ' 
iron-works.  The  silk-culture  is  also  an  important  industry  hero. 
The  dark  rocks  (verrucano)  contrast  curiously  with  the  light  triassic  j, 
formations.  The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Oglio  (p.  184),  which  the  | 
road  crosses  several  times. 

At  the  (71/2  M.)  Casino  di  Boario  (Hotel,  with  baths)  our  road 
joins  the  road  from  Brescia  and  Pisogne  (diligence,  see  p.  196). 
Near  Cividale  is  a  very  picturesque  deserted  monastery  on  the  hill.  ' 
Earther  on  we  pass  through  a  ravine  and  cross  the  Oglio  to  — 

141/2  M.  (from  Lovere)  Breno  (1080  ft.;  Italia,  high  charges; 
*Osteria  al  Fumo,  unpretending),  capital  of  the  lower  Val  Camonica, 
situated  on  the  left  bank,  with  a  ruined  castle  and  several  churches.  ) 
To  the  E.  rises  Monte  Frerone  (8770  ft.). 

The  valley  again  contracts.  To  the  right,  a  little  way  back  from  1 
the  road,  lie  the  villages  of  Niardo  and  Ceto,  the  latter  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pizzo  Badile  (7990  ft.).  Beyond  (20'/2  M.)  Capo  di  PonU' 
(1375  ft. ;  Alb.  S.  Antonio ;  Osteria  Apollonio)  the  scenery  changes  ) 
maize  and  mulberries  become  rare  The  road  crosses  the  Oglio  twietj, 


and  then  the  Poglia.  —  241/2  M.  Cedegolo  (1335  ft. ;  Alb.  all’  Ada 
mello;  Calfo  della  Posta,  with  rooms);  28'/2M.  Malonno  (1770ft.)i 

331/2  M.  Edolo  (2290  ft.;  *Leone  d’  Oro,  dear;  Qallo,  wel 
spoken  of),  a  small  and  picturesquely  situated  town,  commanded  01 
the  E.  by  Monte  Aviolo. 

At  Edolo  the  road  divides.  That  to  the  N.  crosses  the  Tonale  Pas 
(6180  ft.)  to  Mali  and  leads  thence  on  to  S.  Michele,  a  station  on  the  Botze 
and  Verona  railway  (p.  17),  or  over  the  Mendel  Pass  direct  to  Botzen.  Th 
road  to  the  W.  crosses  the  Passo  d^Aprica  (3880  ft.)  to  Tirana  in  the  Vi 
Tellina  (p.  153;  25  M. ;  one-horse  carr.  in  G  hrs.,  25  fr.).  See  Baedeker 
Eastern  Alps. 
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7  The  N.E.  part  of  Italy,  named  II  Veneto  after  the  ancient  Veneli, 
»  is  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Verona^  Vicenza  ^  Padova  y  liovUjOy 
K  Venezia^  Treviso^  BellunOy  and  Udine.  Its  area,  9059  sq.  M.,  is  nearly 
'  )qual  to  that  of  Lombardy,  while  its  population  of  2,842,173  souls  is  con- 
r  liderably  smaller.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of  the  country,  between 

V  he  Mincio  and  Piave^  is  indeed  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  eastern  and 
i  ess  prosperous  part  of  Lombardy  between  the  Adda  and  the  Mincio ; 
>1  )ut  the  Friuli  y  or  ancient  county  of  Forum  Julii^  the  border-land  to  the 

5.  of  the  Piave,  consists  of  very  inferior  soil,  owing  to  the  ddbris  brought 
yf  town  by  the  Alpine  streams.  The  Furlanians\  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
#  he^  Friuli,  spaek  a  patois  of  their  own. 

i  The  Venetian  Dialect  no  longer  contains  traces  of  the  Gallic  elc- 
(j  cent  like  that  of  the  districts  from  Piedmont  to  the  Romagna,  which 
B  ^ere  once  conquered  by  the  Celts.  It  boasts  of  having  been  frequently 
A  sed  by  men  of  letters,  as  for  example  by  Goldoni  in  his  comedies,  and 
||  )  the  softest  of  all  the  Italian  dialects,  the  flattening  and  elision  of  the 
j|  onsonants  being  very  common.  Thus  nevode  for  nipotey  suar  for  sudarey 

V  ^go  for  fuocOy  sior  for  signore  y  and  another  characteristic  is  the  conversion 

■  f  jr  into  Zy  as  zente  for  gentey  zorno  for  giornOy  mazore  for  maggiore. 

■  ]  The  history  of  the  country  has  always  been  inlluenced  by  the  proximity 
the  sea  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast.  In  the  lower  part  of 
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its  course  the  Po  (Uffers  widely  in  character  from  all  the  other  rivers  in 
Europe.  Its  fall  is  very  gradual,  being  for  a  considerable  distance  2*78 
inches  only,  and  latterly  little  more  than  1/4  inch  per  English  mile.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  its  course,  moreover,  it  receives  numerous  tributaries. 
The  result  is  that  the  adjacent  districts  are  much  exposed  to  inundations,  1 
a  danger  which  has  to  be  averted  by  the  construction  of  huge  dykes  ^  and 
these  works  frequently  require  to  be  raised,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  is  j 
constantly  rising.  The  Po^  together  with  the  Adige^  Bacchiglione^  Breniay  • 
and  other  coast  rivers,  terminates  in  a  vast  delta  which  extends  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Venetia.  The  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit  is  so  great,  that  the  j 
beds  of  these  streams  are  continually  undergoing  change  and  subdivision. 
Thus  the  ancient  seaport  of  Hatria  now  lies  1572  M.  from  the  coast,  and 
while  the  Po  formerly  llowed  towards  the  S.,  it  has  formed  its  present 
embouchure  since  1150.  The  extensive  lagoons  (lagune)^  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  land  and  connected  with  it  by  outlets, 

would  render  the  whole  coast  uninhabitable ,  were  it  not  for  the  slight 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  (mean  dillerence  IV2  ft.),  which  is  perceptible 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  prevents  malarious  exhalations.  This  extensive  allu¬ 
vial  territory,  which  reminds  one  of  Holland,  called  into  activity  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  at  an  early  period,  and  a  temper¬ 
ate  and  conservative  character  has  thus  been  imparted  to  their  history. 

The  Veneti^  a  branch  of  the  Illyrian  stock,  kept  entirely  aloof  ^ 
from  the  immigrating  Celtic  tribes.  The  seaports  of  Hatria  and  Spina^ 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  at  an  early 
period ,  and  several  canals  on  a  large  scale  were  constructed  as  early 
as  B.  C.  380.  In  the  3rd  cent,  the  Veneti  together  with  the  Cenomani^ 
a  Celtic  tribe  which  occupied  Brescia  and  Verona,  entered  into  aa 
alliance  with  Rome.  While  the  Romanisation  of  Lombardy  and  Pied¬ 
mont  was  attended  with  violent  struggles,  it  was  rapidly  effected  here 
without  opposition.  The  Roman  colony  of  Aquileia  was  founded  as  early 
as  181  B.  C.,  and  the  boundary  of  Italy  was  thus  laid  down  at  the  point 
to  which  it  still  extends.  Owing  to  its  industries,  cattle-breeding,  and 
agriculture,  Venetia  prospered  greatly  under  the  emperors.  Padua  wa? 
the  wealthiest  town  in  Italy  next  to  Rome,  and  was  rivalled  in  W.  Eu¬ 
rope  by  Cadiz  alone,  as  it  numbered  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  n('  / 
fewer  than  500  citizens  of  knightly  fortune  (f.  e.  upwards  of  about  4500?)  1 
The  city  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Attila,  and  then  razed  to  the  ground  ^ 
by  the  Lombards,  and  a  similar  fate  befel  Aliinum.,  an  important  com 
mercial  town  in  the  Lagoons,  and  Aquileia.,  which  in  ancient  times  wa 
of  a  similar  importance  to  the  modern  Trieste.  The  Romans  .sought  re 
fuge  from  their  Lombard  conquerors  in  the  islands  of  the  Lagoons.  Re 
moved  from  Teutonic  influences,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Byzan 
tine  Empire,  the  most  famous  of  mediaeval  states  took  its  rise  here  fron 
apparently  insignificant  beginnings.  Its  earliest  history  is  involved  ii 
obscurity.  The  first  Dux  or  Doge  is  said  to  have  been  Paulucius  Arafestu 
(d.  716).  In  809  the  islands  repulsed  an  attack  of  King  Pepin,  the  soi 
of  Charlemagne,  and  virtually  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  emper 
ors.  At  this  period  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  together  in  the  is 
lands  of  Rivoalto.,  Malamocco,  and  Torcello.,  which  were  the  most  secure  1 
Rivoalto  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  here  accordingly  th 
city  pf^Venice  was  founded.  Angelus  Participotius  (819)  is  said  to  hav 
been  the  first  doge  whose  residence  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Pa 
lace  of  the  Doges.  Situated  between  the  Byzantine  and  Franconian  em 
pires,  Venice  became  a  connecting  link  between  the  trade  of  each,  an 
the  great  depot  of  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  828 
Venetian  fleet  brought  the  body  of  St.  Mark  to  Venice,  and  thencefort  1 
the  Venetians  revered  him  as  their  tutelary  saint,  using  his  emblem,  th  > 
lion  (Rev.  iv.  7)  as  their  cognizance,  and  his  name  as  synonymous  wit 
the  republic,  while  their  supreme  official  functionaries  were  styled  ‘Proci 
rators  of  St.  IHark’,  In  the  interests  of  her  commerce  Venice  was  at  lengt 
induced  to  make  foreign  conquests.  These  were  at  first  confined  to  tb  , 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  timber  an  j 
suppressing  piracy.  The  rivalry  that  sprang  up  with  Genoa  during  tb,  / 
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>uflades  led  the  Venetians  to  effect  a  footing  in  the  Levant,  and  to 
sstablish  extensive  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the 
itate  developed  into  a  rigorous  oligarchy,  which  with  terrible  impartial- 
ty  contrived  to  keep  both  the  nobility  and  people  in  check,  and  effectu- 
tlly  to  curb  the  national  desire  for  liberty.  In  the  neighbouring  towns 
he  supreme  power  rested  on  a  foundation  altogether  different.  The  re- 
mblics  had  been  overthrown  by  the  despots,  who,  supported  by  luerce- 
lary  troops  and  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes,  had  founded  principali- 
ies  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Such  were  the  Visconti  in  Milan., 
he  Scala  in  Verona.,  the  Carrara  in  Padua.,  the  Gonzaga  in  Mantua,  and 
he  Este  in  Ferrara.  The  danger  of  collision  with  warlike  princes ,  and 
he  support  they  afforded  to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Venetian 
onstitution,  led  to  their  own  downfall.  Venice,  having  made  conquests 
n  the  mainland  (terra  ferma)  for  the  sake  of  her  own  safety,  soon  be- 
ame  one  of  the  chief  Italian  powers,  and  was  thus  involved  in  all  the 
nterminable  wars  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  states.  She  ob- 
wned  permanent  possession  of  Treviso  in  1339,  Vicenza  in  1404,  Padua 
ad  Verona  in  1405,  Udine  in  1420,  Brescia  in  1426,  Bergamo  in  1428, 
H'ema  in  1454,  and  Rovigo  in  1484.  In  the  market-places  of  these  towns 
le  lion  of  St.  3Iark  was  erected  as  a  token  of  their  subjugation,  and  Ve- 
ctian  nobles  were  appointed  their  governors.  The  district  thus  conquer- 
d  extended  to  about  13,200  sq.  M.,  besides  the  Dalmatian  possessions 
250  sq.  M.)  and  the  settlements  in  the  Levant.  Napoleon  at  length  over- 
irew  the  Republic,  which  had  long  been  in  a  tottering  condition.  On 
Hh  and  16th  3Iay,  1797,  Venice  was  occupied  by  French  troops  under 
uraguay  d'Hilliers,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  ever 
Jen  captured  by  an  enemy.  In  the  Peace  of  Campoformio  (1797)  it  was 
ljudged  to  Austria,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805,  the  Austrians 
ere  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  fall  ofNaini- 
On  it  was  again  awarded  to  Austria,  to  which  it  belonged  down  to  1866, 
hen  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  that  year  it  was  finally  incorporated 
ith  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 


1  34.  Verona. 

I  Arrival.  Verona  has  three  stations  :  (1)  Stazione  Porta  Vescovo  (PI.  I,  6; 
il.  restaurant,  D.  inch  wine  3^2  fr.),  the  principal  station,  about  D/z^I. 
the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (bJggage  is  booked  to  and  from 
jis  station  only)^  (2)  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6),  V4  31.  to  the  S.  of  the 
uzza  Vilt.  Emanuele,  where  the  hotel-omnibuses  await  the  trains  from 
jrol,  3Iilan,  and  Bologna;  (3)  Stazione  Porta  S.  Qiorgio  (Pi.  E,  1)  for  the 
Le  to  Domegliara  (p.  19)  and  Caprino  (p.  195). 

'  Hotels  (see  p.  xviii ;  rather  variously  judged  and  none  quite  up  to 
idem  requirements).  Grand  Hotel  de  Londres  (PI.  b;  F,  3),  in  the 
itre  of  the  town,  R.  from  3,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3,  1).  5,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
iLoMBA  d’Oro  (PI.  e;  1>,  3),  in  the  street  of  that  name,  near  Piazza 
'  tt.  Emanuele.  —  Second-class  (with  trattorie):  Alb.  S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  d; 

3),  prettily  situated  on  the  Adige,  Riva  di  S.  Lorenzo,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
h*3y-2,  B.  l'/4,  omn.  1  fr. ;  AquiLA  Neka  (PI.  f;  E,  3),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2  3, 
I  IV2,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  V*  fr. ;  Regina  d'Ungiieuia,  near 
?  Piazza  delleErbe;  *Alb.  all' Accademia,  Via  Nuova  (PI.  E,  3),  R.  2, 
In.  3/4  fr.,  unpretending;  Alb.  Forcolo,  near  the  Amphitheatre. 
Restaurants  at  (he  hotels.  Also:  Aowe«6ra«  (3Iunich  beer).  Via  Nuova 
itricata  14,  ddj.  only;  Co7icordia,  Via  Nuova;  Qambrinus ,  Via  S.  Se- 
'tiano  14,  with  a  small  garden.  —  Cafes.  Vittono  Emanuele,  expensive, 
^Europa,  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.  (these  two  are  re.^taurants  also); 
Dante,  Piazza  de'  Signori.  —  Music  in  the  evening  in  the  Piazza 
t.  Emanuele. 

Booksellers.  Libreria  alia  Minerva,  Via  S.  Cosimo  (PI.  E,  4);  Libreria 
Me,  Via  Nuova  Lastricata  20.  —  Photographs:  R.  Lotze,  Via  Disciplina  9. 
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History. 


Money  Changer.  Orti,  Via  Nuova  27. 

Post  Office  in  the  Piar./.a  dell’  Indipendcnza  (PI.  F,  3). 

Fiacres  ('Bro<ighaius’).  Per  drive  7o  c.,  per  hour  I'/c  fr. ,  each  add 
tional  hr.  1  fr.  25  c. ;  in  the  evening  30  c.  per  hr.  more.  From  static 
to  town  1  fr.  —  For  each  pers.  above  two,  one-third  more.  ' 

Tramways  traverse  the  town  from  the  Stazione  Porta  Vescovo  to  tl; 
Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (10  c.):  see  Plan. 

English  Church  Service  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  (p.  201). 

The  Sights  of  Verona  may  be  seen  in  one  day:  begin  witli  the  Are,' 
and  Piazza  Yitlorio  Emanuele,  then  cross  the  Adige  to  the  Palazzo  Pom], 
(on  the  way  to  which  is  S.  Fermo  Maggiore,  p.  209),  return  by  the  V 
Lconi  (Area  de'  Leoni)  to  the  Piazza  de'  Signori,  with  the  tombs  of  t 
Scaligers;  see  S.  Anastasia,  and  the  Cathedral,  and  cross  the  Ponte  Garibal 
to  S.  Qiorgio;  drive  along  the  Corso  past  the  Porta  Borsari  to  the  Por\ 
Patio  and  S.  Zeno;  lastly  return  to  the  Qiardino  Oiusti.  —  Excursion  ' 
S.  Michele,  see  p.  213.  I 

Verona  (155  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  60,800  inha 
and  a  garrison  of  6000  men ,  situated  on  both  hanks  of  the  rap 
Adige,  which  is  crossed  by  six  bridges,  is  next  to  Venice  the  mcl 
important  and  interesting  town  of  ancient  Venetia.  After  it  car|  , 
into  the  possession  of  the  Austrians  in  1814  Verona  was  strong  ( 
fortified,  and  along  with  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnago  form!  4 
the  famous  ‘Quadrilateral’,  the  chief  support  of  Austrian  rule  t 
Italy.  Restored  to  Italy  in  1866,  it  is  still  a  fortress  of  the  first  cla' 
and  seat  of  the  commandant  of  the  III.  Army  Corps. 

Founded  by  the  Rhsetians  and  Enganeans,  and  afterwards  occupied  ;  i 
the  Celtic  Cenomani,  Verona  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  89,  a  U 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Upper  Italy.  Its  castle  of  J 
Pietro  was  a  residence  of  the  Ostrogoth  Tlieodoric  the  Great.,  the  ‘Bietril  fl 
of  Bern’  (».e.  Verona)  of  G-erman  lore  (d.  526).  In  568  the  town  was  tal{' 
by  the  Lombard  king  Alhoin ,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  '.j  i 
wife  Rosamunde,  daughter  of  the  conquered  ruler  of  Verona,  whom  >  ^ 
had  forced  to  drink  wine  out  of  her  father’s  skull.  The  Frankish  monar'j  <1 
Pepin^  and,  after  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  Berengarius  /.,  ruled  here.  Verc  ' 
afterwards  headed  the  league  of  Venetian  cities  against  Frederick  Bar  ^  ; 
rossa.  During  the  fierce  contests  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  / 1 
terrible  Ezzelino  da  Romano  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lordship  at 
rona.  After  his  death  in  1259  Mastino  della  Scala  was  elected  Podesta;  <'l  1 
the  great  princes  of  his  house  inaugurated  a  glorious  period  for  the  cili 
Mastino  was  assassinated  in  1277,  but  his  brother  and  successor  Aii/ 
secured  the  supremacy  of  his  line.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  said  to  h:?  t 
loved  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Albert's  son  Bartolommeo  (1301-1304).  %  !. 
greatest  member  of  this  illustrious  family  was  Can  Francesco or 
Grande''  (1312-1329),  who  captured  Vicenza  and  subdued  Padua  after  a  li  j 
struggle.  His  brilliant  court  numbered  Dante  among  its  guests.  Ma^tinoi  J 
at  first  conquered  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  but  his  rule  was  afterwJ«  i 
restricted  to  Verona  and  Vicenza  by  a  league  formed  by  Florence,  Venit,  | 
and  Milan.  Can  Grande  II..,  his  successor,  was  murdered  by  his  brotlr  { 
Can  Signorio  in  1359  j  and  in  1387,  the  latter's  son  Antonio.,  who  had  A.i 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  possession  by  fratricide,  was  expelled  by  1 
Galeazzo  Visconti.,  Lord  of  Milan.  Through  the  widow  of  Visconti  the  tojl  I 
passed  in  1405  to  the  Venetians.,  to  whom,  with  short  interruptions. t  d 
remained  subject  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  i  I 

In  the  history  of  Architecture  Verona  is  important,  both  on  accojt  ■ 
of  its  mediseval  buildings,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Fra  Qiocondo  (1^*"’4 
1514).  one  of  the  most  famous  architects  of  the  early  Renaissance,  whe  4 
works  are  to  be  found  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  as  the  homff 
Michele  Sammicheli  (1484-1559),  the  greatest  military  architect  of  Upfii 
Italy,  who  imparted  to  the  palaces  of  Verona  some  of  the  features  of  f^'^J 
fied  castles.  In  judging  of  the  Verona  palaces,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ■ 
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ras  customary  here,  as  at  Genoa  and  other  towns,  to  adorn  the  facades 
•ith  paintings.  The  painted  facades  of  houses  near  S.  Fermo,  by  the  Porta 
;orsari,  in  Piazza  Erbe,  and  others  partly  recall  the  Paduan  style  of  the  15th 
entnry.  —  The  earlier  Veronese  Painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cent, 
mre  superior  in  colouring  to  the  Florentine  school  of  Giotto  and  held 
icmsclves  clear  of  its  influence.  The  chief  of  these  masters  was  .dZitchieri, 
)  whom  is  a.scrihed  the  fresco  in  S.  Anastasia  (p.  204),  the  only  monument 
f  the  period  in  Verona  (other  frescoes  in  Padua,  s.eep.  225).  A  new  period 
f  importance  began  in  the  15th  century.  Among  the  chief  masters  were 
'ittore  Pisano  (d.  ca.  1455),  the  celebrated  medallist;  lAherale  da  Verona; 
'otnenico  and  his  son  Franc.  Morone;  Francesco  Caroto  (1470-1546);  Qiro- 
imo  dot  Libri  (1474-1556);  and  Paolo  Moranda^  surnamed  Cacazzola  (1486- 
j22).  The  artistic  family  of  the  Bonifazios.,  though  originating  in  Verona, 
ourhhed  mainly  in  Venice.  On  the  other  hand  Paolo  Calidri,  surnamed 
'er07ie.se  (1528-8S),  also  resident  in  Venice,  owed  his  artistic  development 
lainly  to  the  influence  of  his  native  place.  —  In  the  history  of  Sculpture 
erona  also  holds  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
oinanesque  reliefs  on  the  facade  of  S.  Zeno  (p.  208),  the  font  of  S.  Gio- 
inni  in  Fonte  (p.  205),  and  the  Gothic  monument  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  204). 

The  "‘"Piazza  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  the  ancient  forum,  now  the  fruit 
id  vegetable  market ,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  squares  in 
aly.  The  Marble  Column  at  the  N.  end  bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
modern  copy  of  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
pposite  is  the  Pal.  Trezza  (formerly  Maffei),  built  in  the  baroque 
yle  in  1668,  with  a  curious  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior.  The 
ISO  Mazzanti,  at  the  corner  to  the  right,  originally  the  residence 
Albertino  della  Scala  (d.  1301),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
,;valli,  an  imitator  of  Giulio  Romano  ;  the  back  of  the  building  re¬ 
ins  its  medimval  character.  The  Fountain,  dating  from  the  time 
Berengarius,  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  ‘Verona’,  partly  antique, 
i  the  houses  opposite  are  frescoes  by  Liberate  (Coronation  of  the 
.rgin,  Adam  and  Eve)  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri  (Madonna  and 

iiits).  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Tribuna,  with  its  canopy 
me  by  four  columns,  anciently  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  Casa 
«  Mercanti  (1301),  at  the  corner  of  Via  Pelliciai,  recently  restored, 
iiv  contains  the  commercial  court.  Opposite  rises  the  Tower  of  the 
imicipio,  273  ft.  in  height,  affording  a  fine  view  (ascent  from  the 
Icirt  of  the  Palazzo  della  Raglone,  see  below ;  adm.  50  c.).  A  short 
IJset  to  the  left  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  handsomely  paved  — 

"^Piazza  dei  Signori  (PI.  E,  F,  3).  Immediately  to  the  right  of 
t  tower  is  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  (seat  of  the  jury  court), 
fnded  in  1183;  the  court  ( Mercato  vecchio)  contains  a  grand  flight 

i.teps  of  the  14th  century.  Adjoining  the  pinnacled  tower  is  the 
Ibunale ,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Prefettura, 
iaerly  residences  of  the  Scaligers.  The  original  architecture  is 
ti  to  best  advantage  in  the  courts,  which  have  been  restored, 
(p  portal  of  the  Prefettura  is  by  Sammicheli.  —  In  the  centre  of 
W  piazza  rises  a  Statue  of  Dante  (by  Zannoni,  1865)  ,  who  found 
n  first  asylum  here  with  Bartolommeo  della  Scala  after  his  banish- 
Ulit  from  Florence  in  1303.  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  piazza 
St  ds  the  — 
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^Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  or  Old  Town  Hall,  usually  called  1 
Loggia,  erected  before  1500  from  designs  by  Fra  Oiocondo,  wbo 
portrait  in  a  monk’s  habit  is  on  the  left  corner-pillar,  originally  wi 
statues  surmounting  the  facade  (restored  in  1873).  This  is  one 
the  finest  buildings  in  N.  Italy  in  the  early-Reiiaissance  style,  whi 
■was  characterised  by  richness  and  beauty  of  detail  rather  than 
strict  harmony  of  composition.  By  the  door  are  two  bronze  statues 
Qirol.  Campana,  representing  the  Annunciation.  Over  the  door  is  t 
inscription,  placed  here  by  the  Venetians  :  ‘Pro  summa  lide  summ 
amor  1592’.  Above  are  statues  of  celebrated  ancient  Verones| 
Corn.  Nepos,  Catullus,  Vitruvius,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  jEu 
Macer,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Virgil.  On  the  wall  are  busts 
famous  modern  Veronese.  On  the  upper  floor  are  several  tastefu 
restored  rooms  (custodian  in  the  court). 

The  entrances  to  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  are  spanned  by  art 
ways.  Above  the  arch  next  the  Loggia  is  a  portrait  of  Oirol.  Fr 
castoro  (d.  1553)  by  Danese  Cattaneo  (1559) ;  in  the  N.W.  con 
is  a  Statue  of  Scipione  Maffei,  the  historian  (d.  1755).  Behind,, 
the  street  leading  to  the  Corso,  are  a  picturesque  Fountain  of  141 
and  the  Volto  Barbara,  under  which  Mastino  della  Scala  is  s 
to  have  been  assassinated  in  1277.  Near  it,  on  the  W.  side  of; 
square,  is  the  old  Pafazzo  de’  Qiureconsulti,  founded  in  1263,  1;  i 
rebuilt  in  the  16th  century. 

The  passage  adjoining  the  Tribunal  leads  to  the  Lombardicchui  . 
of  S.  Maria  Antica,  with  Romanesque  campanile,  and  the  imposj  i 
*Tombs  of  the  Scaligers  (Arcfte  degli  Scaligeri;  PI.  E,  3),  the  st  i 
Gothic  forms  of  which  immortalise  the  masculine  genius  of  the  d;-  ; 
asty.  The  ladder,  their  crest,  often  recurs  on  the  elaborate  railii.. 

Over  tbe  church-door  are  the  sarcophagus  and  equestrian  statue  of  « i4 
Grande  della  Scala  (d.  1329);  adjoining  it,  the  wall-monument  of  OioveA'  i 
della  Scala  (d.  1350)  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Mastino  I.  (d.  1277).  Nexo 
the  Piazza  Signori  is  the  monument  of  Mastino  II.  (d.  1351),  another  sa-  g 
phagus  with  canopy  and  equestrian  statue,  designed  by  Perino  da  Milo. 
The  similar  monument  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street,  executeqy  i, 
Bonino  da  Campiglione  for  Can  Signorio  (d.  1375)  during  his  life-time,  is  y  i 
hellished  with  statues  of  Christian  heroes  and  virtues.  The  sarcoplp  ^ 
between  these,  bearing  the  same  crest,  have  no  names.  (The  custom  i 
lives  in  a  house  to  the  right  of  the  church;  fee  20c.  for  one,  and  1;.  , 
more  for  each  additional  person.) 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Piazza  delV  Indipendenza  (p.  209). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  to  tbe  Coaso  Oavoub  (p.  207)iit 
the  E.  end  of  which  rises  *S.  Anastasia  (PL  F,  2),  a  flue  Gojic  ^ 
Dominican  church  begun  about  1261,  with  unfinished  brick  fa5!i,  j. 
a  late-Gothic  portal  in  marble,  with  reliefs  of  the  life  of  Peter  jjr-  'i 
tyr,  and  a  fresco  of  the  14th  cent,  in  the  lunette.  , 

The  Interiok,  borne  by  12  columns,  is  remarkable  for  boldnesspii  ■ 
symmetry  of  proportion,  and  for  the  late-Gothic  decoration  of  the  vaujiB  v 
(1437).  On  the  first  column  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  capital,  used  . » 
Holy  Water  Basin ,  supported  by  a  hump-hacked  dwarf  ( Gobhopj 
Gabriele  Caliari,  father  of  Paolo  Veronese.  By  the  first  altar  to  the  dil 
is  the  monument  of  Fregoso,  by  Danese  Cattaneo  (15G5).  Above  th(«i  i 
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Itar  frescoes  by  Liberate.  The  frame-work  of  the  4th  altar  is  an  imi- 
ition  of  the  ancient  Arco  de’  Gavi  in  the  Castel  Vecchio,  removed  in 
B05',  altar-piece,  St.  Martin  by  Caroto.  The  next  small  chapel  contains 
xccllent  early-Renaissance  ornamentation;  a  painted  group  of  the  Entomb- 
lent,  of  the  14th  cent.;  a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  15th  cent.;  and  a  fine  iron 
imp.  —  In  the  right  transept,  St.  Paul  by  Cavazzola.^  and  Madonna  with 
lints  by  Qirolamo  dax  Libri.,  in  an  elegant  frame.  —  In  the  second  chapel 
f  the  choir,  on  the  right,  are  ancient  Veronese  ^Frescoes  of  the  14th  cent, 
irobably  by  Altichieri\  erroneously  ascribed  to  Gioiio).,  Knights  of  the 
avalli  family  kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  The  adjoining  Capp.  Pellegrini 
)n  the  loft)  contains  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent.,  probably  by  a 
lorentinc  master;  on  the  outside,  above  the  arch,  a  fresco  of  St.  George, 
y  Vittore  Pisano^  in  which  the  chief  figure  has  been  defaced  by  damp 
restoration  proposed).  In  the  choir,  to  the  left,  is  the  painted  monument 
f  General  Sarego  (143‘2),  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  decea.sed  in  the 
liddle  and  squires  withdrawing  a  curtain  at  the  side.  Behind  the  high 
ttar  are  some  fine  stalls  with  intarsia  work. — The  left  transept  contains 
•escoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  a  picture  by  Liberate.,  Mary  Magdalen  in 
loads.  —  Above  the  4th  altar  in  the  left  aisle,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
y  Oiolfino  (1418) ;  above  is  the  same  subject  al  fresco  by  Michele  da  Verona. 
t  each  side  are  four  statues  of  saints.  Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  left, 
hrist  with  SS.  Erasmus  and  George  by  Giotfino.  Over  the  1st  altar, 
linted  sculptures  by  Michele  da  Verona  (about  1500). 

In  front  of  the  church  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Paolo  Veronese.,  by 
3lla  Torre  and  R.  Cristiaui,  erected  in  1888. 

To  the  left  of  the  church,  over  a  gateway,  is  the  marble 
rcophagus  of  Count  Gugl.  da  Castelbarco,  the  Scaligers’  friend, 
whose  expense  the  churches  of  S.  Anastasia  and  S.  Fermo  were 
great  part  built ;  and  in  the  gateway  three  others.  —  Route  hence 
■  the  Corso  Cavour  to  the  Arena,  see  p.  207.  —  The  small  church 
iS.  Pietro  Martire,  entered  through  the  adjoining  Collegio  Con- 
to,  contains  an  allegorical  fresco  by  Falconetto  with  portraits  of 
utonic  knights  (about  1515).  We  now  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  — 
Cath6dral(  Duomof  Pl.F,  1,2),  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  cent., 
th  choir  and  Romanesque  facade  of  the  12th  cent,  and  pointed 
iidows  in  the  facade  inserted  later.  On  the  outside  of  the  apse 
b  pilasters  with  an  architrave,  in  the  antique  style.  Behind  the 
(umns  and  griffins  of  the  handsome  portal  are  Roland  and  Oliver, 
1:  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  rough  half-relief,  executed  accord- 
i*  to  the  inscription  by  Nicolaus  (1135).  By  the  side-wall  rises 
a  unfinished  campanile,  designed  by  Sammicheli,  resting  upon 
f  ancient  basis. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  eight  red  marble 
fars,  contains  an  elegant  rood-loft  of  marble,  designed  by  Sammicheli., 
ave  which  is  a  bronze  crucifix  by  Qiamhntlista  da  Verona.  The  walls 
a  lining  and  above  the  three  first  altars  on  the  right  and  left  are  adorned 
fine  frescoes  by  Falconetto  (about  1603).  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
0*  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right,  is  by  Liberate  da  Verona.,  with  wings  by 
C  Uno.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  Agatha,  a 
0  lie  monument  of  1353  enclosed  in  beautiful  Renaissance  frame-work 
(IB).  In  the  choir  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  executed  by 
f  ido  from  drawings  by  Giulio  Romano.  —  Over  the  1st  altar  on  the  left, 
•.'uiiiptiou  by  Titian.,  about  1543  (frame  by  Sansovino):  ‘.striking  for  its 
®  erly  combination  of  light  and  shade  and  harmonious  colour.s  with 
II  Stic  form  and  action’  (C.  <(*  C.). 

To  the  left  of  the  choir  a  corridor  leads  to  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
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the  ancient  Baptistery,  of  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Romanesque  reliel 
on  the  font  (about  1200)  show  a  distinct  advance  on  those  on  th 
fafade  of  St.  Zeno  (p.  208).  To  the  left  of  the  facade  (2nd  door  o 
left)  are  Romanesque  Cloisters,  the  arches  resting  on  double  columi' 
of  red  marble.  They  contain  an  antique  column  and  anciei 
mosaics  recently  excavated.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  cathedral  is  tli 
Vescovado,  or  bishop’s  residence,  with  a  chapel  containing  thre 
paintings  by  Liberale  da  Verona.  The  Palazzo  del  Canoniei  to  th! 
N.W.  (No.  19)  contains  the  Bihlioteca  Capitolare  with  its  preciot 
MSS.  (palimpsests),  among  which  Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institute 
of  Gains.  Librarian,  Monsignor  Giuliari.  (Adm.  in  the  forenoon 

In  Veronetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  to  which  the  chair 
bridge  Ponte  Garibaldi  leads  (toll  2  c.),  is  situated  S.  Giorgio  i  ; 
Braida  (PI.  F,  1;  if  the  front-gate  is  closed,  entrance  by  side-door  o  , 
the  N.),  reconstructed  in  the  16th  cent,  with  the  aid  of  Sammichel  i 
The  interior  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  well-preserve  \ 
paintings  by  Veronese  and  Brescian  masters. 

W.  wall,  over  the  door:  Tintoretto,  Baptiam  of  Christ;  Ist  altar  on  tl 
left,  Caroto,  St.  Ursula  (1546) ;  3rd  altar  on  the  left ,  Caroto,  SS.  Koch  : 
and  Sebastian,  with  predelle  (centre  figure  of  St.  Joseph  modern) ;  .abov 
The  Apostles  healing  a  possessed  man,  by  D.  Brusasorci;  in  the  lunetl  . 
Transfiguration,  by  Caroto;  4t.h  altar  on  the  left,  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  “M 
donna  enthroned,  between  SS.  Zeno  and  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  thr.  . 
*Angels  with  musical  instruments  at  the  foot  (1529);  5th  altar  on  the  lei 
Moretto,  “Madonna  with  holy  women  (1540),  one  of  this  master’s  best  work 
with  delicate  colouring  in  a  silvery  tone.  At  the  sides  of  the  organ  ar  ■ 
opposite,  Momanino  of  Brescia,  Martyrdom  of  St.  George  (1540),  original  , 
the  panel  of  an  organ.  To  the  right  in  the  choir,  Farinato,  Miracle  of  f 
Five  Thousand  (1603);  to  the  left,  F.  Brusasorci,  the  Shower  of  manir 
Iligh-altar-piece  (generally  covered),  "P.  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Georp  ’ 
a  masterpiece  of  the  highest  rank,  in  which  the  horrors  of  the  scene  a  > 
mitigated  by  nobility  of  outline  and  richness  of  colour.  4th  altar  on  t.  ; 
right :  F.  Brusasorci,  Madonna  with  archangels.  The  beautiful  holy  wal  i 
ba.sin  is  enriched  with  bronze  fignres  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Geor  j 
by  Joseph  de  Levis  and  A.  de  Rubeis. 

The  Via  S.  Stefano  leads  hence  S.E.  to  the  venerable  church  .  ,| 
Sto.  Stefano  (PI.  G,  1),  rebuilt  by  Theodoric.  Facade  probably  i 
the  11th  century.  The  interior  has  a  flat  roof  and  a  raised  cho) 
with  the  episcopal  throne  at  the  back ;  in  front,  to  the  left,  stab,  i 
of  St.  Peter  (14th  cent.).  Pictures  by  Caroto  and  D.  Brusasorci. ,  i 

Opposite  the  Ponte  della  Pietra,  built  by  Fra  Giocondo,  of  whi' 
the  two  arches  next  the  left  bank  are  Roman,  begins  the  ascent  ( 
the  Castel  S.  Pietro  (PI.  G,  2;  permission  at  No.  67,  Corso  Vi  t 
Emanuele),  a  modern  barrack  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Theodoi 
the  Great  (p.  202)  and  the  Visconti,  ruins  of  which  are  still  trac'  I 
able.  Splendid  view,  which,  however,  is  almost  equally  good  fro  ) 
a  little  before  the  entrance.  —  At  its  base,  immediately  below  t;  I 
bridge,  are  remains  of  an  antique  Theatre  [P\.  G,  2),  excavated,  ■ 
the  midst  of  private  houses  (boy  will  fetch  custodian).  —  On  risij'  >' 
ground  a  little  farther  down  the  river  is  the  little  church  of  SS.  Si  i 
e  Libera,  dating  from  the  time  of  Berengarius.  , 
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From  this  point  to  S.  Giovanni  in  Valle,  S.  Maria  in  Organo, 
,11(1  the  Oiardino  Oiusti,  see  p.  212. 


By  S.  Anastasia  begins  the  Cokso  Cavouk  [PI.  F-C,  2,  3),  the 
hief  street  of  Verona,  in  which  several  handsome  palaces  are  sit- 
ated.  About  midway  rises  the  Porta  de’  Borsari  (PI.  D,  3) ,  a 
riiimphal  arch  or  town-gate,  erected  under  Emp.  Gallienus,  A.  D. 
;65 ,  in  the  poor  later  Roman  style.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  the 
rothic  church  of  S.  Eufemia  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  of  the  13th  cent.,  with 
ladonnas  by  Moretlo  (1st  altar  on  left;  injured)  ami  Dom.  Brusa- 
orci  (3rd  altar  on  right).  Frescoes  by  Caroto,  in  the  Cappella  Spol- 
erini,  to  the  right  of  the  choir  (injured). 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  Corso  Cavour,  to  the  left,  is  SS.  Apo- 
loli,  with  very  ancient  tower  and  Romanesque  apse.  In  front  of  it 
lauds  a  marble  statue  by  Zannoni  of  Aleardo  Aleardi,  the  poet  and 
atriot,  born  in  Verona  in  1812  (d.  1878).  —  Also  on  the  left  (No.  19) 
the  handsome  *Pal.  Bevilacqua,  by  Sammicheli,  with  large  wind- 
vs  intended  for  a  museum.  Opposite  is  the  small  church  of  S.  Lo- 
nzo  (11th  cent.),  with  altar-piece  by  D.  Brusasorci.  Then  on  the 
ght,  No.  38,  Pal.  Portalupi,  and  No.  44,  Pal.  Canossa,  also  by  Sam- 
icheli,  with  a  fine  portico  and  court,  but  with  an  attica  added  in 
'70  (frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  portal).  —  On  the  right  we  then 
ach  the  Castel  Vecchio  (PI.  C,  3),  the  castle  of  Can  Grande  II., 
'W  a  barrack,  connected  with  the  Arsenal  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lige  by  a  bridge  (not  accessible)  of  the  14th  century. 

From  the  Ca:  'lo  to  S.  Zeno,  see  p.  208.  The  Via  S.  Bernardino 
ids  W.  to  S.  Bernardino  (p.  208),  while  the  Corso  is  prolonged 
W.  to  the  Porta  del  Palio  (j).  208). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corso,  and  connected  with  it  by  several  streets, 
is  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  II,  4 ;  formerly  Piazza  Brd, 

'  m  ‘pratum',  meadow),  with  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Em- 
rnuel  II.,  by  Borghi,  erected  in  1883. 

On  the  E.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  the  famous  *Amphitheatre 
(rcna;  PI.  D,  4),  erected  under  Diocletian  about  A.  D.  290,  and 
l)wn  in  German  lore  as  the  abode  of  Dietrich  (Theodoric)  of 
Dn,  106  ft.  in  height,  168  yds.  long,  and  134  yds.  wide.  Of  the 
ffer  wall  with  its  four  stories  a  fragment  only  now  exists. 

Around  the  Interiok  (entr.  from  the  W.  side  by  arcade  No.  V;  1  fr.,  Sun. 
h  ;  guide  superfluous)  rise  43  tiers  of  steps  of  grey  limestone  or  reddish- 
y^ow  conglomerate  (often  restored  since  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  partly 
n  'em),  on  which  20,000  spectators  could  sit.  An  inscription  on  the  2nd  story 
c  memorates  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1805,  and  the  restoration  carried 
0  by  his  order.  Fine  view  from  the  highest  steps.  Two  doors  at  the 
ell  of  the  longer  diameter  afforded  access  to  the  arena  itself  (82  by  48  yds.). 

The  Via  Nuovn ,  terminating  near  the  Arena,  one  of  the  main 
tl  oughfares  of  the  town,  leadsN.E.  to  the  Piazza  Erbo  (see  p.  203). 
lime  of  its  side-streets,  to  the  right,  is  S.  Maria  della  Scala 
(1  E,  3),  with  early-Renaissance  portal  and  frescoes  of  the  school 
01  ittore  Pisano  (in  the  bell-chamber,  right  of  the  high-altar). 
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On  tlie  S.W.  side  of  the  Arena  stands  the  Municipio  (PI.  D,  4 
formerly  guard-house),  begun  in  1836,  which  bears  several  memo¬ 
rial  tablets  relating  to  political  events  and  to  the  inundation  o: 
1882  (p.  210).  Farther  W.  is  the  Gran  Guardia  Antica  (PI.  D,  4 
now  the  corn-market  and  used  for  exhibitions),  or  old  guard-house, 
begun  in  1609  by  Dom.  Curtoni,  a  nephew  of  Sammicheli.  Adja¬ 
cent  is  the  Portone,  an  old  gateway  with  a  tower.  —  Opposite  thi| 
Municipio  is  the  spacious  Pal.  Malfatti,  formerly  Guastaverza  (h; 
Sammicheli),  with  the  Cafe  Vittorio  Emanuele,  mentioned  at  p.  201 

In  the  street  to  the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  Teatro  Filarmonki] 
(PI.  C,  4).  In  the  arcades  erected  in  1745  is  the  valuable  Muse 
Lapidario,  formed  by  Scipione  Maffei,  containing  Roman,  Greek 
and  Oriental  inscriptions,  and  ancient  sculptures.  Two  of  the  bes 
reliefs  are  built  into  the  back-walls  of  the  small  houses  adjoinin 
the  entrance  (on  the  left,  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia,  an  Attic  votiv 
relief,  4th  cent.  B.C.).  Visitors  ring  at  the  iron  gate  opposite  th,  , 
Gran  Guardia. 

Passing  through  the  gateway  we  reach  the  Coitso  Vitt.  Bma 
NUELB  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  in  which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  di  S 
Antonio,  is  a  Statue  of  Michele  Sammicheli,  ‘grande  nella  architet 
tura  civile  e  religiosa,  massimo  nella  militare’,  by  Trojani.  At  th 
end  of  the  Gorso  rises  the  handsome  Porta  Nuova  (PL  B,  6),  h 
Sammicheli.  Outside  this  gate  is  the  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (p.  201 

From  the  Porta  Nuova  an  avenue  leads  N.W.  to  the  *Porta  d( 
Palio  (formerly  Porta  PI.  A,  4),  \)y  Sammicheli,  once  admire  , 

by  Goethe.  Outside  the  gate  is  the  moat  of  the  fortress,  the  bridp 
over  which  affords  a  fine  view.  —  We  now  follow  the  Corso  di  Pon  , 
Palio  and  the  second  cross-street  on  the  left  to  — 

S.  Bernardino  (PI.  A,  3 ;  if  closed,  ring  in  the  corner  to  the  left 
of  the  15th  cent.,  formerly  a  monastery-church.  Above  the  door  i  , 
the  cloisters  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  a  fresco,  *St.  Bernardinu  i 
by  Cavazzola. 

Inteeiok.  Ist  chapel  on  the  right;  as  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  a  n)ast(|  , 
work  of  Cavazzola  in  the  Gallery  (No.  335,  p.  211).  Frescoes  of  legenda 
subjects  hy  Oiolflno.  —  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  and  saints  I 
BonsirjnoH  (1485).  —  4th  chapel  on  the  right:  Domen.  Morone,  ceilir 
frescoes  and  life  of  St.  Anthony  (restored).  —  5th  Chap :  on  the  altai-w;,  i 
copies  from  Cavazzola  (in  the  Museum);  above,  Christ  on  the  Cross  ai 
SS.  John  and  Mary,  by  Fr.  Jforone  (1498) ;  on  the  left,  Christ  parting  frd 
his  mother  by  Carolo,  and  three  paintings  from  the  Passion  by  Oiolfino.—  < 
the  end  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  “Cappella  Pellegrini,  by  S«, 
micheli  (1557,  restored  1793),  with  beautiful  Renaissance  decoration.  Alt: 
pieces  by  India  (1G79).  —  In  the  choir,  to  the  left.  Madonna  with  sail'  i 
by  Benaglio.  —  Organ  of  1481.  On  the  organ-doors  are  SS.  Bernardino  aj  , 
Francis,  and  (over  the  portal)  SS.  Bonaventura  and  Ludovico,  by  Fr.  A  , 
rone.  —  The  Cloistees  and  one  of  the  chapels  contain  frescoes  by  Qiol.w; 
(early  works).  —  In  the  Eefectoky  of  the  monastery  frescoes  by  Dom.  Jl 
rone(?),  accessible  only  from  the  street. 

To  the  N.  of  this  point  lies  *S.  Zeno  Maggiore  (PI.  A,  2 ;  reachf 
also  by  following  the  new  embankment  on  the  Adige,  with  its  ii) 
views,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Castel  Vecchio,  p.  207),  one  of  the  flnt 
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iomanesque  churches  in  N.  Italy,  of  most  noble  proportions,  lately 
estored.  The  nave  in  its  present  form  was  begun  in  1139 ;  the 
;hoir  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

The  PouTAL,  the  columns  of  which  rest  on  lions  of  red  marble,  is 
mbellishcd  with  reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjects  by  Nicolaus  and  Wiligelmus 
1139).  Below,  to  the  right,  Theodoric,  as  a  wild  huntsman,  is  speeding 
leadlong  to  the  devil.  At  the  top  of  the  door-posts  are  the  twelve  months. 
?he  doors  are  covered  with  rude  bronze  reliefs  from  the  Bible  and  the 
ife  of  St.  Zeno. 

Intekiok.  In  the  corner  to  the  right  an  ancient  octagonal  font^  behind 
t  a  fresco  of  S.  Zeno  (14th  cent.).  The  holy-water  basin,  by  the  1st  column 
n  the  right,  rests  on  an  inverted  antique  capital.  Opposite  is  an  ancient 
lOrphyry  vase,  28  ft.  in  circumference^  beyond  it  a  fine  Gothic  crucifix. 
-  On  the  Choir  Screen  are  marble  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (13th 
eat.).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  under  which  are 
races  of  others  of  the  12th;  to  the  right  frescoes  of  the  11th  and  13th 
enluries.  To  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  is  an  altar,  flanked  on 
ach  side  with  four  columns  of  brown  marble,  resting  on  lions  and  bulls. 
?o  the  right,  above,  is  a  painted  marble  figure  of  St.  Zeno,  a  fisherman 
nd  afterwards  Bishop  of  Verona  (about  9th  cent.).  Gothic  choir-stalls, 
lehind  the  high-altar  is  an  admirable  ’''Picture  (covered)  by  Mantegna 
1459),  hung  too  high:  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels  and  saints;  on 
le  left  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Augustine;  on  the  right  SS.  John  the 
aptist,  Gregory,  Lawrence,  and  Benedict,  in  solemn  attitude  and  full  of 
idividuality,  with  remarkably  rich  accessories.  (The  predella  pictures  are 
ipies.)  —  The  spacious  Crtpt  contains  the  tasteful  bronze  tomb  of  St.  Zeno, 
•om  the  designs  by  the  brothers  Spazzi  (1889),  with  seated  figures  of 
eligion,  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope. 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  adjoining  *Cloisteks, 
ith  elegant  double  columns,  where  a  small  museum  of  Christian  anli- 
lities  has  been  arranged.  —  The  well-informed  sacristan  also  conducts 
te  visitor  to  a  lofty  tower  adjoining  the  cloisters,  the  last  relic  of  a  con- 
•nt  repeatedly  inhabited  by  the  medifeval  German  emperors  on  their  jour- 
!iys  to  Rome.  On  the  upper  floor  are  some  old  Romanesque  wull-paint- 
gs.  —  Fee  V2'l 

To  the  W.  of  S.  Zeno  is  the  Porta  S.  Zeno  (PI.  A,  1),  erected  in 
)40  from  Sammicheli’s  designs. 


•  We  next  visit  the  S.  E.  Quarters  of  the  town. 

In  the  Piazza  dell’ Indipendenza,  adorned  with  gardens,  to 
e  N.  of  the  Post  Office  (P\.  F,  3),  rises  an  equestrian  Statue  of 
iribaldi,  in  bronze,  by  Bordoni,  erected  in  1887. 

In  the  Via  Cappello,  through  which  the  tramway  runs  S.  from 
^  Piazza  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  the  gateway  of  an  old  house  (Nos.  19-26) 
the  left  bears  a  marble  tablet  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  house 
I  Juliet’s  parents  ( Capuletti ;  p.  212).  The  street  then  takes  the 
me  of  Via  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  in  which,  adjoining  5. 
iiastiano  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (open  in  winter 
SI  and  6-9,  in  summer  9-4),  founded  in  1860,  and  containing 
imerous  records.  In  the  Via  Lboni,  the  prolongation  of  the  same 
tset,  on  the  left.  No.  1,  is  the  Arco  de’  Leoni,  part  of  a  Roman 
i  ible  gateway,  coeval  with  the  Porta  de’  Borsari  (p.  207),  but  of 
s  lerior  execution,  bearing  an  inscription  partially  preserved.  Be- 
Id  it  are  remains  of  a  still  older  arch. 

Near  this  is  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Fermo  Maggiore  ( PI.  E,  F, 
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4),  of  the  hegimiing  of  the  14th  cent.  ;  interesting  facade,  enriched 
with  brick  and  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  fagade  is  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  Fracastoro,  physician  of  Can  Grande,  with  ancient  Ver¬ 
onese  frescoes. 

The  Interior,  n,<!ually  entered  by  the  left  side-door,  has  no  aisles. 
Tart  of  it  is  modernised.  Fine  old  roof  in  larch-wood.  Above  the  main 
entrance  is  a  fresco  of  the  early  Veronese  school,  the  Crucifixion,  in  poly¬ 
chrome  frame.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Brenzoni,  with  sculpturef 
by  the  Florentine  Rosso,  an  assistant  of  Donatello  (1420) ;  above  are  mucli 
damaged  frescoes  by  Vittore  Pisano,  Annunciation.  —  1st  altar  on  left,  thret 
saints  by  Torbido.  —  Over  the  side-entrance,  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion-,  it 
the  chapel  to  the  left.  Altar-piece  by  Caroto  (1525),  Madonna,  St.  Anna 
and  the  Child  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below.  —  In  an  adjoining  space 
behind  a  curtain  and  railing,  is  the  monument  of  the  physician  Gir.  delli 
Torre,  by  Riccio  (the  bronze  reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  here  replacet 
by  copies).  —  Chapel  on  left  of  high-altar,  St.  Anthony  with  four  othc 
saints,  by  Liberale.  —  3rd  altar  on  right  in  the  nave.  Trinity,  Madonna  ii  | 
clouds,  Tobias  and  the  angel,  and  a  saint,  by  Franc.  Torbido. 

The  neighbouring  iron  Ponte  delle  Navi  (PI.  E,  4)  affords  i| 
good  survey  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  S.  Fermo.  It  was  erected  it 
1893  on  the  site  of  a  bridge  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  thi 
Adige  in  1757.  The  water  reached  a  still  higher  level  on  17tl 
Sept.,  1882,  as  indicated  by  a  mark  on  the  first  house  in  the  Stra 
done  S.  Toinmaso  on  the  island.  —  The  spacious  church  of  S.  Tom 
MASo  (PI.  F,  G,  3,4),  without  aisles,  and  with  open  roof,  contains 
line  altar-piece  by  Oirol.  dai  Libri,  formerly  attributed  to  Caroto 
SS.  Sebastian,  Rochus,  and  Job  (last  altar  on  right). 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  beyond  the  Ponte  delle  Navi 
on  the  right,  in  the  promenade,  is  the  noble  *Palazzo  Pompei  (P!  . 
F,  5),  erected  by  Sammicheli  about  1530,  presented  by  the  famil 
to  the  town  in  1857,  and  now  containing  the  Museo  Civico  (adit 
in  summer  9-4,  in  winter  9-3,  on  holidays  from  10  a.m. ;  1  fr.,  grab  . 
on  the  1st  Sun.  of  each  month). 

The  Ground  Floor  contains  natural  history  collections  (fine  fossils  fro), 
Monte  Bolca)  and  antiquities:  Roman  and  Etruscan  bronzes,  marble  scul 
lures  and  vases,  coins,  Roman  silver-plate,  prehistoric  antiquities  from  tl  j 
lake-dwellings  of  the  Lagodi  Garda,  mediaeval  sculptures  (some  painted),  ai 
casts  of  modern  works. 

The  *Pinacoteca  or  picture-gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  contains  worl 
chiefly  of  the  Veronese  school.  Calalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

I.  Room:  (right)  70.  Monastic  saints^  68.  Boni/azio^  Noah  ai|  ; 

liis  sons^  52.  Titian^  Madonna  and  Child  with  John  the  Baptist  (injured  .| 
49.  Franc.  Torbido  (ascribed  to  Moretto).,  Tobias  and  tlie  angel.  On  the  oj 
positewall:  34.  School  o/ Madonna,  Christ,  and  John  the  Bapti, 
with  two  angels;  31.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese.,  Baptism  of  Christ  (injurec  i 

II.  Room  (right).  Over  the  door:  138.  Qirolamo  dai  Libri.,  Madonn  J 

148.  Madonna ;  165.  G'/ac. Madonna ;  153.  Parmigianii  i 

Holy  Family  ;  152.  Oirol.  Benaglio.,  Madonna.  —  On  the  exit-wall :  122.  Ch 
da  Conegliano.,  Madonna;  115.  M.  Basaiti.^  St.  Sebastian;  114.  Caroto.,  H(  < 
Family  (under  Giulio  Romano's  influence);  119.  Caroto.,  Madonna.  —  -r 
wall:  99.  Cimn  da  Conegliano.,  Madonna  (1510) ;  Style  of  AUdorfer.^Pi  1 
trait  of  the  Vicar  Kolb;  97.  Sir  A.  More  (Ant.  Mor).,  Portrait;  96.  i 

Raphael  (Y ascribed  by  Morelli  to  Calisto  Piazza).,  Madonna,  St.  Elizabej 
and  John  the  Baptist;  *87.  Madonna  and  two  saints;  102.  P.  1 

rotiese  (?  ascribed  by  Morelli  to  Zelotii)^  Allegory  on  music;  95.  ■ 

Peruginoy  Adoration  of  tbeMagi ;  86.  School  ofOiuv.  Bellini  (signature  forgej  | 
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Presentation  in  the  Temple^  94.  (wrongly  attributed  to 

Bartolommeo).,  Portrait;  85.  Cavazzdla^  Madonna  with  the  young  Baptist; 
77.  Giov.  Bellini  (not  Florentine  School).,  Madonna,  an  early  work  (injured) ; 
92.  (7aro^e,  Madonna,  an  early  work;  76.  Bart.  Montagna,  Two  canonized 
bishops. 

III.  Room:  200.  Rondinelli  {noi  Giov.  Bellini),  Madonna;  199.  Palma  Vec- 

chio  (not  Madonna  (injured).  —  Next  wall:  above,  180.  i?oTOa«t«o, 

St.  Jerome;  182.  Francesco  Morone,  JIadonna  and  Child;  187,  188,  190, 
191.  Legendary  scenes,  ascribed  to  Falconetlo. 

IV.  Room  (on  the  other  side  of  Room  I) :  entrance-wall,  240.  Giolfino, 
Madonna;  243.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels 
(iTijured);  244.  Ant.  Badile  (teacher  of  P.  Veronese),  Madonna  and  saints. 
—  Opposite  the  window,  252.  Girol.  dai  Libri,  Madonna  enthroned  with 
'iS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian ;  251.  Caroto,  St.  Catharine;  253.  Girol.  dai  Libri, 
Baptism  of  Christ;  260.  Caroto,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  259.  Morone, 
St.  Catharine  and  the  donor.  —  Exit-wall ;  *267.  Paolo  Veronese,  Portrait 
)f  Guarienti  (1556);  over  the  door,  271.  Bonsignori,  Madonna  enthroned. 

V.  Room.  Above  the  entrance,  *290.  Oir.  dai  Lihri,  Madonna  and  SS. 
toseph,  Jerome,  and  John  the  Baptist  worshipping  the  Child,  with  richly 
letailed  landscape.  —  On  the  entrance-wall  are  frames  containing  a  choice 
md  rich  collection  of  miniatures  from  choir- books.  Kote  those  by 
Uberale  and  especially  those  by  ’*Oirol.  dai  Libri.  Above,  294.  Cavazzola , 
)t.  Bonavcntura;  *298.  Cavazzola,  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  Descent  of  the 
loly  Spirit  and  Ascension  (in  the  background);  300.  Caroto,  Christ 
vashing  the  disciples’  feet,  Madonna  and  David  in  the  clouds;  Cavazzola, 
3C0.  Scourging  of  Christ,  308.  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  —  Exit-wall: 
30.  Fr.  Morone,  Trinity  with  John  and  Mary;  333.  Girol.  da<  Libri,  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child  in  clouds,  worshipped  by  SA  Andrew  and  Peter;  3B5. 
'avazzola  (large  altar-piece),  Madonna  with  angels,  saints,  and  donor  (1522), 
he  master's  last  work,  recalling  the  school  of  Ferrara  in  its  colouring; 
39.  Girol.  dai  Libri,  Madonna  with  Joseph,  Tobias  and  the  angel  (fine 
ind.scape;  1530).  Almve  the  door,  *343.  Caroto,  T(>hias  with  the  three 
rchangels. 

VI.  Room.  Entrance-wall,  351.  C.  Crivelli,  3Iadonna  and  Child  (show- 
the  influence  of  the  Paduan  school);  below,  352.  Lucas  van  Leyden 

:opy),  Crucifixion;  .359.  Stefano  da  Zevio,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine  in  a 
use-garden ;  365.  Jacopo  Bellini,  Crucifixion  (retouched);  369.  Girol.  Be- 
■aglio ,  Madonna  and  saints.  Opposite:  377.  Liberale,  Descent  from  the 
ross;  *390,  *392,  394.  Cavazzola,  Oethsemane,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
id  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (1517);  to  the  left  of  the  Cross  in  the  middle 
icture  is  the  artist's  portrait  and  in  the  background  are  the  Adige  and 
le  Gastello  S.  Pietro. 

VII.  Room,  entered  from  Room  IV,  unimportant.  —  VIII.  Room: 
d  engravings.  —  IX.  Room;  Caroto,  Madonna  between  two  saints.  —  Tn 
i  adjoining  room  on  the  right  (usually  closed),  medallions  by  Vitt.  Pi¬ 
no.  Back-wall:  fresco  by  Cavazzola,  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  medallions 

the  Evangelists.  —  X.  Room,  unimportant.  —  XI.  Room:  Crucifixion, 
I  tributed  to  —  XII.  Room:  Frescoes  (sawn  out).  Entrance-wall: 

0.  Morone,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  saints  (1515).  Opposite  the  windows  : 
,9-544.  Paolo  Veronese,  Deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.,  early  works, 
jm  the  Palazzo  Contarini  (ca.  1550).  Exit-wall;  545.  Martino  da  Verona, 
■  idonna  enthroned  and  SS.  Zeno,  James,  and  Apollonia;  below,  516-550. 

.  olfino,  Allegorical  subjects,  half-length  figures.  —  The  last  four  rooms 
important. 

Outside  the  Porta  Vittoria  is  the  Cimitero  ( P^  F,  G),  laid  out 
V  a  grand  scale,  with  its  cypress  avenue  and  handsome  gateway 
,1  iorned  with  groups  in  marble  hy  Spazzi.  In  the  interior  are  Doric 
ijtonnades,  a  lofty  dome-church,  and  a  number  of  largo  monuments 
marble.  Adm.  April  to  Sept.  9-5,  Oct.  to  March  10-3. 

Opposite  the  cemetery  is  the  iron  Ponte  Ateardi  (toll  2  c. ), 
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Icarliiig  to  the  hroad  Via  Pnllone  ,  by  wliicli  we  may  regain  tin 
Piazza  Vitt.  Einanuele  (p.  207).  The  aveiiiie  on  the  Adige  lead 
to  the  Railway  Bridge,  which  affords  a  line  survey  of  the  town  an( 
environs,  and  from  which  we  may  return  to  the  Porta  Nuova. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  within  a  garden  (visitors  ring  at  th 
red  door  in  front,  15-20  c.)  in  the  Vicolo  S.  Francesco  al  Corso,  a  aidt, 
street  of  Via  Cappuccini  (PI.  D,  6),  is  a  suppressed  Franciscan  Monaster; 
where  a  chapel  contains  a  mediaeval  sarcophagus  called  the  Tomba  di  Oiii 
lietta,  or  '■Tomb  of  Juliet'.  The  whole  scene  is  prosaic  and  unattractive 
Shakespeare’s  play  of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  is  founded  on  events  which  acti 
ally  occurred  at  Verona.  ‘Escalus,  Prince  of  Verona’  was  Bartolommeo  dell 
Scala  (d.  1303).  The  house  of  Juliet’s  parents,  see  p.  209. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  delle  Navi  rises  S.  Paolo  di  Campo  Harz 
(PI.  F,  5),  which  contains  Madonnas  with  saints  by  Girolamo  di 
Libri  (3rd  altar  to  the  right),  P.  Veronese  (right  transept),  an 
Bonsignori  (to  the  left).  Over  the  high-altar ,  Madonna  betwee  i 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  by  O.  Caroto. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (PI.  H,  4),  a  Renais  i 
sance  building  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  traces  of  Gothic. 

In  the  right  transept,  two  “Paintings  on  panel,  John  the  Baptist,  an  i 
SS.  Benedict,  Nazarus,  and  Celsus,  by  Hart.  Montagna.  A  Pieta  an  i 
St.  Blaise  with  St.  Juliana,  in  the  sacristy,  are  by  the  same  artist.  1 
the  choir  are  frescoes  by  Farinato.  In  the  Cappella  di  S.  Blagio  (le 
transept)  damaged  frescoes  hy  Falconetto  (procession  of  Nereids  in  tl 
dome),  and  an  altar-piece.  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Bonsignori  (1519);  : 
the  side,  frescoes  by  Bart.  Montagna  (history  of  St.  Blaise  ;  much  damaged  . 

To  the  N.  of  this  church  is  the  *Giardino  Giusti  (PI.  G,  H,  3' 
ring  at  a  gate  on  the  right  in  the  court;  fee  50  c.),  containing  t 
few  Roman  antiquities  and  numerous  cypresses ,  some  of  the  M 
400-500  years  old  and  120  ft.  in  height.  The  loftily  situated  viev  | 
terrace  (ascent  through  the  turret  at  the  back  of  the  garden)  con  I 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  Verona,  the  distant  Apennines,  Mon.  , 
Pizzocolo  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  (p.  193)  and  the  Brescian  Al)  i 
(evening  light  favourable). 

Near  this  is  *S.  Maria  in  Organo  (PI.  G,  3),  a  very  anciei  ■, 
church,  rebuilt  by  Sammicheli  in  1481 ,  with  unfinished  facade  of  159 

Third  altar  on  left,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Martin,  Auguatiij  fl 
and  two  angels,  by  (1503) ;  4th  altar  on  left,  Madonna  with  sain-  ij 

by  Savoldo  (1533).  The  seats  in  front  of  the  high-altar  are  embellished  wi'  | 
landscapes  by  Cavazzola  and  Brvs^asorcx.  Behind  it  is  a  carved  ebony  ai  4 
walnut  Candelabrum  by  Fra  Qiovanni  da  Verona^  who  belonged  to  the  { 
astery  of  Ihis  church.  *Choir  Stalls  with  intarsia  (views  of  the  town  abo^  ■% 
ornamentation  at  the  sides  and  below),  of  1499,  by  the  same  master.  Cha]  / 
on  right  of  choir:  Ascension,  a  fresco  by  Gioljino.  In  the  right  transe.  j 
are  an  altar-piece,  St.  Francesca  Romana,  by  Guercino^  and,  on  the  left  w,  n 
in  front,  frescoes  by  Cavazzola  (St.  Michael,  and  St.  Raphael  with  Tohia  j 
—  The  Sacristy  contains,  on  the  right,  intarsias  by  Fra  Giovanni^  injur  I 
by  water;  the  ceiling  and  friezes,  with  half-length  '^Portraits  of  moh 
and  popes,  are  by  Francesco  Morone ;  “Madonna  del  Limone,by  Oirol.  daiLib'  4 

The  ancient  little  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Valle  (PI.  G,  H,  j; 
a  flat-roofed  basilica,  borne  by  columns  with  very  early  capita)  ,1 
has  a  fresco  over  the  entrance  by  Stefano  da  Zevio,  and  two  ear)  i 
Christian  sarcophagi  in  the  crypt. 
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From  Verona  to  Cologna,  steam-tramway  in  2V4'3  hrs.,  starting  o>it- 
ide  the  Porto  Vescovo.  —  2  M.  S.  Michele,  the  liirthplace  of  the  archi- 
ect  Michele  Sammicheli  (p.  202),  witli  the  round  church  of  Madonna  di 
"ampagua,  planned  by  him  (splendid  Alpine  view  from  the  dome).  Near 
he  church  rises  the  pinnacled  castle  of  Moiitario,  formerly  the  property  of 
he  Scaligers.  The  tramway  then  passe,s  S.  Martino  (p.  211),  Caldiero 
p.  219),  S.  Bonifacio  (p.  219),  Lonigo  (p.  219),  and  reaches  the  little  town 
if  Cologna  Venela,  with  2200  inhab.,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  the  culture 
if  silk,  hemp,  and  vines. 

From  Verona  to  Caprino,  21V2M.,  railway  in  about  2  hrs.  (fares  2  fr. 
0,  1  fr.  70  c.).  The  train  starts  from  the  Stazione  Porta  S.  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  1) 
•nd  a'cends  the  Adige  near  its  left  bank  to  (1  M.)  Quinzano  and  (3  M.) 
'arona  alV  Adige  (p.  19),  and  then  beyond  (d'/z  M.)  Arbizzano  and  (5  M.) 
Segrar  enters  the  Valpolicella,  a  plea.sant  upland  region,  between  the  S. 
purs  of  the  Monti  Lessini  (p.  219)  and  the  Adige,  noted  for  its  wine.  — 
i/vM.  Pedemonte;  7  M.  S.  Flm-iano;  8  M.  S.  Putro  Jncariano;  O'/z  M.  Gar- 
agnago;  lO'/z  M.  S.  Ambrogio.  —  We  now  descend  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
>  (12  M.)  Domegliara  (p.  19),  where  our  line  crosses  the  Brenner  railway 
itations  about  V4  M.  apart),  and  cross  the  river  ,iust  before  reaching  (13>/2  M.) 
ega.  Hence  the  line  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction  ocro.ss  the  fertile  upland 
istrict  that  separates  the  Lago  di  Garda  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  — 
5M.  A//i;  17>/2  M.  Albarb;  HIM.  Coslermano,  the  station  for  Garda,  21/2  M. 
)  the  W.  (p.  194).  We  skirt  the  S.  slope  of  the  Monte  Baldo,  still  in  a 
.W.  direction,  and  beyond  (20  M.)  Pesina,  reach  (21‘/2  M.)  Caprino.  —  From 
aprino  to  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  and  ascent  of  the  Monte  Maggiore, 
■z  p.  195. 

35.  From  Verona  to  Mantua  and  Modena. 

63  M.  Railway  in  2-3V2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  55,  8fr.  10,  5fr.  20  c.;  express 
1  fr.  70, 8  fr.  95  c.) ;  to  Mantua  (SS'/a  ®1)  Vs  l '/<  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  25, 
fr.  10  c.;  express  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60  c.).  —  This  will  continue  to  be  the  ex- 
-ess  route  to  Florence  and  Rome  until  the  new  direct  line  between  Dosso- 
lono  (see  below)  and  Bologna  is  completed. 

Verona,  see  p.  201.  The  line  traverses  a  rich  plain,  dotted  with 
ees.  Near  Mantua  are  Helds  of  rice.  —  7  M.  Dossobuono. 

Dossobuono  is  the  junction  of  a  new  direct  line  to  Bologna,  still  un¬ 
ished,  and  of  the  Verona  and  Rovigo  Railway  (62V2  M.,  in  31/2  hrs.). 
ations  unimportant.  —  33'/2  M.  Legnago,  a  town  of  3500  inhab.,  fort- 
id  by  the  Austrians  after  1815  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  is 
.0  a  station  on  the  Mantua  and  Monselice  line  (p.  218).  —  62V2  M.  Rovigo, 

p.  315. 

11  M.  Villa  franca  di  Verona,  with  a  medi®val  castle,  where  the 
ieliininaries  of  a  peace  between  France  and  Austria  were  concluded 
■  11th  July,  1859  ,  after  the  battle  of  Solferino.  About  5  M.  to 
's  N.W.  lies  Cuatozza,  where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the 
istrians  in  1848  and  1866.  A  monument  to  the  fallen  was  erected 
ire  in  1879,  after  a  design  by  Franco. 

14'/2  M-  Mozzecane;  18  M.  Roverbella ;  23  M.  N.  Antonio  Man- 
I’ano. 

The  train  now  passes  the  Citadel  of  Mantua,  where  Andreas 
i  fer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was  shot  by  the  French  on  20th  F’ch., 
'10.  The  citadel  and  the  town  are  connected  by  the  Aryine  Mu¬ 
ll  (a  bridge  constructed  in  1257),  which  divides  the  lakes  formed 
l  e  by  the  Mincio  into  the  Lago  Superiore  (W.)  and  the  Lago  di 
i5SO(E.).  ^ 

25'/2  M.  Mantua.  Station  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (^Pl.  A,  3,  4). 
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Mantua.  —  Hotels.  Aquila  d'ORO,  Via  Sogliari  (PI.  B,  3)  ^  Senokic]j 
near  the  post-office,  yviih  restaurant,  R.  2  omn.  fr.,  well  spoken  of 
Agnello  d’Oro,  also  in  the  Via  Sogliari.  —  Travellers  should  avoid  spend¬ 
ing  a  night  at  Wantua  in  summer,  as  the  mosquitoes  are  troublesome.  — 
A  stay  of  4-5  hrs.  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  this  interesting  town.  Tin 
traveller  should  engage  a  cab  at  the  station  for  1  hr.,  drive  to  the  (12  min. 
Palazzo  del  Te,  which  may  be  seen  in  and  then  to  S.  Andrea  oi 

the  Cathedral. 

Cafe ;  Veneziano^  near  the  church  of  S.  Andrea. 

Photographs  at  PremCs^  Portico  S.  Carlo  4,  opposite  the  Aquila  d’Or  * 

Post  Office,  Via  della  Posta,  near  the  Via  Sogliari  (PI.  B,  3). 

Cab  per  drive  75c.,  first  hr.  1  fr.  50c.,  each  following  72  hr,  50c. 

Mantua^  Ital.  Maniova^  a  very  ancient  town  founded  by  th< 
Etruscans,  with  28,000  inhah.  (3000  Jews),  is  a  provincial  capita 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  bounded  on  the  N.W,  by  the  Lag> 
Superiore,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo,  on  the  E.  by  the  Lag 
Inferiore,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  marshy  land,  which  in  cas  1 
of  a  siege  can  be  laid  under  water. 

Mantua  is  mentioned  in  ancient  limes  as  the  home  of  Virgil^  who  wu 
horn  at  the  ancient  Andes  (supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  presen 
village  of  Pietole,  3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  t 
him  in  1884),  but  it  was  not  a  place  of  importance  till  the  middle  age? 

In  the  conflicts  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period  the  town  embraced  the  caus 
of  the  Guelphs.  In  1328  the  citizens  elected  Luigi,  Lord  of  Qonzaga,  ? 
‘Capitano  del  Popolo’,  and  to  his  dynasty  the  town  owed  its  prosperity 
The  Gonzagas  fought  successfully  against  Milan  and  Venice,  and  extende 
their  territory,  while  they  were  liberal  patrons  of  art  and  science.  Ou 
vanni  Francesco  II.  (1407-44),  the  first  marquis,  invited  the  learned  Vi 
torino  da  Felire  to  Mantua,  and  through  him  made  his  court  a  renownc; 
centre  of  culture  and  education.  The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Isabell 
d'Esle  (1474-1539),  sister  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  mother  (  1. 
Eleonora  of  Urhino,  was  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Francesco  III.  (148i-l519| 
She  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  bi  ? 
time,  and  with  judicious  taste  collected  valuable  books,  pictures,  at  \ 
antiquities.  In  1530  Federigo  II.  (d.  1540)  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  dal 
by  Charles  V.,  and  in  1536  he  was  invested  with  the  marquisate  of  Mont  3 
ferrato;  a  monument  of  his  reign  is  the  Palazzo  del  Te  (p.  217).  In  162 
when  Charles  de  FTevers,  a  member  of  a  French  collateral  line,  ascendf  i| 
the  throne,  the  Mantuan  war  of  succession  broke  out,  and  Emperor  Ft  i\ 
dinand  III.  declared  the  fief  forfeited.  On  18th  July,  1630,  Mantua  w.  1 
stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Austrians.  Although  the  emperor,  hard  press*;  s 
by  the  Swedes ,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  in  1631 ,  the  town  nev-  , 
recovered  from  this  blow.  Carlo  IV.,  the  last  duke,  taking  the  Freru  » 
side  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ,  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  170ii 
Monteferrato  was  awarded  to  Piedmont,  and  Mantua  to  Austj'ia.,  of  who| 
supremacy  in  Italy  it  became  the  chief  support.  After  a  long  and  obstina, 
defence  by  General  Wurmser,  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  French  on  2i' 
February,  1797.  By  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  the  Austrians  retained  Mant* 
although  deprived  of  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  but  they  were  compelled 
cede  it  to  Italy  in  1866. 

In  the  history  of  Architectdee  Mantua  is  of  importance  on  accoaj  ( 
of  the  buildings  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  one  of  the  greatest  architects  , 
the  Renaissance  (churches  of  S.  Andrea  and  S.  Sehastiano).  —  Mant; 
also  witnessed  the  labours  of  two  great  Renaissance  Painters.  A\  V 
drea  Mantegna.^  born  at  Padua  in  1431,  entered  the  service  of  Lodovii 
Gonzaga  in  1463.  In  vigour  of  conception  and  in  the  fidelity  of  his  chi 
acters  he  rivals  hi.s  best  contemporaries,  while  he  surpasses  them  in  i 
curacy  of  perspective  and  in  his  refined  taste  for  beauty  of  landscape.  1 
died  at  Mantua  in  1506,  and  was  succeeded  as  court-painter  in  the  folloj  1 
ing  year  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (comp.  pp.  318,  325).  When  Raphael's  pupj 
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vere  dispersed  after  his  death,  Qiulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  the  greatest  of 
bom,  setUed  at  Mantua,  where  he  attained  so  high  a  reputation  as  an  ar- 
;bitect  and  painter,  that  Mantua  has  been  called  the  ‘town  of  Giulio  Bo- 
nano’.  After  the  example  of  Raphael’s  work  in  the  Farnesina,  he  com- 
>osed  mythological  decorative  paintings,  which,  thoiigh  far  inferior  to 
heir  prototype,  attract  by  the  richness  of  the  motives  and  sensuous  mag- 
lificence  of  composition,  and  are  important  owing  to  the  influence  they 
•xercised  on  later  art.  Primaticcio  and  Niccolb  delV  Abbate^  pupils  of 
Jiulio  Romano  who  were  educated  here,  were  afterwards  summoned  to 
•'ontainebleau,  and  thus  formed  a  link  between  the  French  and  the  Italian 
lenaissance.  Giulio  Romano’s  works  must  also  have  influenced  the  style 
f  Rubens.,  who  spent  several  years  at  Mantua. 

The  traffic  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  arcades  of  the 
^lA  SoGLiARi  (PI.  B,  3),  continued  westwards  by  the  Cor^o  di  Porta 
\adella,  now  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  to  the  Piazza  deli.e  P]rbe  (PL 
\  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  former  street.  In  this  piazza,  where  a  Statue 
f  Dante  was  erected  in  1871,  are  situated  the  principal  churches. 

*S.  Andrea  (PL  C,  3),  a  church  of  imposing  proportions,  was 
egun  in  1472  from  designs  by  the  Ylorentine  Leon  Battista  ALbertij 
ut  afterwards  much  altered,  while  the  present  dome  was  not  added 
11  1782.  The  white  marble  facade,  with  its  spacious  portico,  is 
assic  in  style  ;  adjoining  it  is  a  square  tower  of  red  brick,  with  an 
i.egant  octagonal  superstructure  and  a  Gothic  spire. 

The  Intbrior,  110  yds.  in  length,  is  covered  with  massive  barrel 
lulling,  the  sunk  panels  partly  painted.  The  1st  chapel  on  the  left  contains 
escoes  by  Franc.  Mantegna  (1516);  the  tomb  of  the  painter  Andrea  Man- 
gna  (d.  1506),  with  his  bust  in  bronze  by  Bari,  di  Vivgilio  Meglioli  (not 
>erandto);  also  three  paintings  of  the  School  of  Mantegna.,  Holy  Family, 
iptism  of  Christ,  and  Pieta  (restored  in  1890).  —  2nd  Chap,  on  left:  Altar- 
ece,  Madonna  enthroned  and  saints,  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1525;  much 
maged).  —  1st  Chap,  on  right:  Arrivabene.,  St.  Anthony  admonishing 
e  tyrant  Ezzelino  (painted  in  1846).  At  the  side^  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
iradise,  from  Dante,  by  B.  Pagni  (1570).  —  3.  Vappella  S.  Longino.,  on 
e  left:  Sarcophagus  with  the  inscription:  ‘Longini  ejus,  qui  latus 
.risli  percussit,  ossa'.  On  the  right  is  the  sarcophagus  of  (Iregorius  of 
izianzus.  The  frescoes,  designed  by  Qiulio  Romano^  represent  the  Cru- 
Ixion;  below  is  Longinus;  on  the  opposite  side  the  finding  of  the 
:red  blood ,  of  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  brought  some  drops 
her.  —  The  Right  Transept  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop  An- 
^asi  (d.  1549),  executed  in  1551  by  Clenienti.^  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
le  swan  is  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Mantua.  —  Left  Transept.  Chapel 
the  left:  (right)  Monument  of  Pietro  Strozzi  (1529),  with  caryatides, 
ugned  by  Qiulio  Romano  (best  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  nave).  The 
ler  monument,  with  recumbent  figure  of  Count  Andreasi,  was  also  de- 
aed  by  Q.  Romano.  —  Choir  :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  a  fresco  by 
\selmiy  an  imitator  of  Correggio,  in  the  apse.  In  the  corner  to  the  left 
the  high-altar  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Duke  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  founder 
the  church.  The  Crypt.,  beneath  the  high-altar,  where  the  drops  of  the 
red  blood  were  preserved,  contains  a  marble  crucifix  and  a  statue  of 
Madonna  and  Child  carved  in  wood. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Piazza  Sordello  (PI.  C,  2),  in  the 
■itre  of  which  rises  a  monument  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the 
:ir  1851.  Here  are  situated  the  Cathedral,  the  Palazzo  Vescovile, 
;i,  on  the  right,  the  former  palace  of  the  Gonzagas. 

The  Cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  with  double  aisles, 
<  ned  transept,  and  two  rows  of  domed  chapels,  has  a  baroque  facade 
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(1750)  and  an  unflnished  Romanesque  tower.  The  interior,  skil¬ 
fully  remodelled  from  designs  by  Qiulio  Romano,  has  a  fine  fret¬ 
ted  ceiling.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Christian 
sarcophagus,  and  on  the  right  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  Cappelh 
deir  Incoronata  is  a  bust  of  Ant.  Capriano,  1587.  In  the  Chapel  o 
the  Sacrament  (at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle)  is  an  altar-piece  or 
the  right  by  Paolo  Farinato  of  Verona,  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

The  N.E.  angle  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  old  ducal  palaci 
of  the  Gonzagas,  now  called  the  ^Corte  Reale  (PI.  D,2),  and  parti; 
used  as  barracks.  Begun  in  1302  by  Outdo  Buonacolsi,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  altered  and  embellished  with  frescoes  by  Qiulio  Romano  b; 
order  of  Federigo  II. 

The  custodian  is  to  be  found  under  the  second  large  arched  gatewa; 
to  the  left  (fee  1  fr.).  On  the  Upper  Floor  is  a  large  saloon  containini 
portraits  of  the  Gonzagas  by  Bibhiena.  Then  the  Stanze  uell'*  Impeka 
TRICE,  once  hung  with  Raphael’s  tapestry  (now  at  Vienna;  copies  of  th 
hangings  in  the  Vatican).  The  Dining-Room  is  adorned  with  allegorica 
figures  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  around  Mantua;  the  windows  look  into 
garden  on  the  same  level.  The  Sala  dello  Zodiaco  has  allegorical  an 
mythological  representations  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  by  Qiulio  Romam 
Napoleon  I.  once  slept  in  the  next  room.  Then  three  Stanze  dell'  Iw 
PERATORE,  containing  copies  of  the  tapestry  formerly  here,  painted  b 
Canepi.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note ;  to  tt 
left,  by  the  door,  a  good  bust  of  a  Gonzaga  by  Bernini.  The  Ball  Roo; 
(Sala  degli  Specchi)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  the  pupils  of  Oiuh 
Romano.  —  In  another  part  of  the  palace  is  the  charming  Camerin 
(*•  Paradiso')  of  Isabella  d''Este  (p.  2X4);  in  an  adjoining  room  her  motti 
'•nec  spe  nec  metu\  We  observe  here  particularly  the  intarsia,  the  beauti 
ful  reliefs  on  the  marble-door,  and  the  delicate  ceiling-decoration.  ’W 
next  pass  through  richly  decorated  rooms,  some  in  sad  disrepair:  tb 
Sala  dei  Giurambnto  del  Primo  Capitano;  two  rooms  with  woode! 
ceilings;  a  small  apartment  with  stucco-work  Primaiiccio;  the  Sala  i 
Troja,  with  frescoes  by  Qiulio  Romano  (much  restored);  the  Sala  di 
Marmi,  so  called  from  the  busts  it  once  contained;  lastly  a  Loggia,  wit 
a  view  of  the  lake.  The  dwarfs'  apartments,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
inmates,  are  also  worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  theN.E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  R.  Teatro  di  Corte  (P1.D,2 
The  vaulted  passage  between  the  two  leads  to  the  Piazza  della  Fier; 
in  which  rises  the  Gastello  di  Corte  (PI.  D,  2),  the  old  castle  (' 
the  Gonzagas. 

Part  of  the  castle  is  now  u.sed  as  Archives  (open  during  office-hou 
only;  gratuity  fr.).  Most  of  the  frescoes  by  Andrea  Mantegna  (14T 
which  once  adorned  the  rooms  are  obliterated,  but  those  on  two  wal 
of  the  Camera  degli  Sposi  (first  floor),  which  are  among  his  finest  creation 
were  badly  restored  in  1877.  Three  scenes  on  the  entrance-wall  represei 
“■Ludovico  Gonzaga  meeting  his  son  Cardinal  Francesco  near  Rome.  AbO’ 
the  door  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription,  borne  by  beautiful  ’’“‘Putti  wii 
butterflies’  wings.  On  the  other  wall  is  the  Family  of  the  Gonzagas  wii 
their  court:  on  the  left,  Lodovico  Gonzaga  with  his  wife  Barbara,  (j 
the  ceiling  are  portraits  of  Roman  emperors  in  grisaille;  on  the  pendentiv* 
are  small  mythological  scenes;  and  in  the  centre  is  an  illusive  painti) 
of  an  apparent  opening,  at  which  Cupids  and  girls  are  listening. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corte  Reale,  and  belonging  to  the  same  iu 
posing  pile  of  buildings,  is  the  church  of  S.  Barbara  (PI.  D,  2).  0v| 
the  high-altar  the  Beheading  of  S.  Barbara,  by  Dom.  Brusason\ 
By  the  same  master  are  the  angel  musicians  on  the  wall  to  the  It! 
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nd  angels  with  torches  on  the  right.  The  organ-wings  and  two 
dctures  over  side-altars  were  painted  by  Lor.  Cosfa  the  Younger. 

In  the  vicinity  to  the  N.W.  is  a  vast  space,  planted  with  trees 
nd  bounded  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  on  the  N.  (drill-ground),  called 
he  Piazza  Virgiliana  (PI.  C,  2),  with  a  handsome  arena,  the 
^eatro  Virgiliano^  beyond  which,  from  the  parapet  towards  the  Lago 
i  Mezzo,  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained.  Adjoining  the  Piazza  delle 
'>be  (p.  215)  on  tlie  N.K.  is  the  little  Piazza  liroletto,  from  which 
long  vaulted  passage  leads  to  tlie  Piazza  Dante,  with  a  monument 
f  tiie  poet.  In  this  square  is  the  — 

Accadernia  Virgiliana  di  Setenze  e  Belle  Arti  (PI.  D,  3),  with  a 
i^ade  restored  in  1891,  containing  frescoes,  sculptures,  and  casts  of 
ttle  value.  Behind  it  is  the  L/ceo,  with  a  Library  (d.  room  in  tlie 
pper  story  of  which  contains,  above  the  doors,  an  early  work  by 
‘uhens^  cut  into  two  parts,  representing  the  Gonzaga  family,  rever- 
ig  the  Trinity;  1604)  and  the  Museum  {Museo  Civico;  PI.  C,  3), 

The  mxxseum  contains  some  very  valuable  antiques  from  Rome.  Ry 
[Q  entrance,  ’^336.  Rust  of  Euripides;  2.  Replica  of  Praxiteles's  bust  of 
ubiilcus,  the  Eleusinian  infernal  deity,  erroneously  called  Virgil ;  3.  Julia 
omna;  0.  Torso  of  Minerva;  12.  Marcus  Aurelius ;  13.  Leda;  16.  Sarcoph- 
:us  with  Medea  in  relief;  25,  Faustina  (given  by  Mantegna  to  Isabella 
Este);  *20.  Torso  of  Eros  (Greek);  27.  Antoninus  Pius ;  31.  Greek  tomb- 
lief,  funeral  supi)er  and  sacrifice;  30.  Female  torso;  38.  Domitian; 
.  Hadrian;  43.  Satyr  and  Nymph  (Greek);  40.  Matidia;  58.  Fragment 
a  Greek  altar;  50.  Sarcophagus  relief,  destruction  of  Troy;  OR,  62. 
berius;  04.  Rivia(?);  *09.  Sarcophagus  reliefs  (marriage,  sacrifices, 
d  barbarians  before  an  emperor).  In  the  middle:  198.  Torso  of  Venus, 
an  altar  with  Racchic  figures;  176.  Sleeping  Cupid  (modern).  —  In 
c  adjoining  room,  on  the  right,  the  so-called  ‘seat  of  Virgil’  and  in- 
dptions.  We  now  return  to  the  hall.  Window-wall,  148.  Greek  tomb 
ief.  Side-wall,  161.  Attic  tomb-relief;  158,  164.  Bacchic  reliefs;  174. 
lief  with  attributes  of  Jupiter;  172.  Lid  of  sarcophagus;  171.  Sarcoph- 
is  relief,  Endymion;  180.  Torso  of  a  warrior  (Greek) ;  187.  Sarcophagus 
ief,  vintage ;  186.  Eight  between  Romans  and  Gauls ;  188,  190.  Roman 
rtrait-busts ;  192.  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  boy  wearing  the  cap  of  the  Salii; 
tl.  Torso  of  Venus  ;  219.  Flute-playing  Satyr ;  269,  276.  Greek  tomb-reliefs. 
In  the  centre,  *210.  Apollo,  a  marble  copy  of  a  Greek  bronze  of  the 
...  cent,  B.C. ;  below,  reliefs  of  Cupids;  225.  Attic  sepulchral  urn;  237. 
uthful  Hermes  (portrait  statue).  —  Ry  the  wall:  281.  Head  of  Aphro- 
(e;  287.  Homer;  309.  Greek  tomh-rclief;  318.  Sarcophagus  relief,  Venus 
1  Adonis;  328.  Muse  as  Caryatide;  333.  Lucius  Verus.  —  The  lower 
■ms  of  the  Accadeinia  contain  sculptures,  including  interesting  busts  in 
racotia,  and  a  relief  with  two  portraits  from  a  chimney-piece. 

The  weighhouTing  Museo  Patrio  contains  preliistoric  and  medire- 
objee-ts,  with  a  few  antiques. 

Near  the  Borta  Pusterla  is  S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  B,  4;  no  ad- 
ission),  the  earliest  Renaissance  cliurch  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
I  iek  cross,  erected  in  1459  from  the  designs  of  Leon.  Batt.  Alberti. 

Outside  the  gate  is  the  "^Palazzo  del  Te  ( PI.  A,  B,  5 ;  contracted 
In  Tajetto),  erected  by  Ululio  Romano,  and  containing  bis 
1 3coes  and  grotesques,  specially  interesting  for  the  skill  with 
lich  they  are  adapted  to  the  size,  shape,  and  purposes  of  the 
I  ms  (  fee  I  fr.). 

Antecuamuer,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Sun  and  Moon.  1st  Room 
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to  the  left,  the  favourite  Horses  of  Duke  Frederick  Gonzaga.  2ni>  Room 
•Myth  of  Psyche  and  Bacchanalians  (the  latter  restored,  the  upper  paint 
ings  are  in  better  preservation).  Opposite  the  entrance,  Polyphemus 
3kd  Room  :  in  the  lovzer  ovals.  Fishing,  Market-place,  Gladiatorial  combats 
etc.  On  the  ceiling,  mythological  and  symbolical  subjects,  and  represent 
ation  of  the  zodiac.  4th  Room:  Fall  of  Phaeton  and  many  smaller  pictures 
also  imitations  of  ancient  busts.  Then  a  fine  open  “Loggia,  and  severa 
rooms  with  beautiful  friezes  in  stucco  (Triumphal  procession  of  Emp 
Sigismund,  and  Children)  by  Primaticcio;  next  the  Sala  de'  Oiganti,  ex 
tolled  by  Vasari,  with  walls  fantastically  adapted  to  the  painting,  wliicl 
was  executed  chiefly  by  Rinaldo  Mantovano,  but  has  been  much  restore( 
(representing  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  figures  14  ft.  in  height).  Lastly  severa 
Cabinets,  with  charming  Raphaelite  decoration,  and  an  oblong  bath-roon 
with  shell-ornamentation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  is  the  Casino  della  Grotta ,  with  it 
exquisite  little  rooms  and  its  grotto  encircling  a  small  garden. 

Giulio  Romano’s  House,  and  the  Pal.  della  Qiustma  built  b 
him,  with  its  colossal  Hermse,  are  No.  14,  ViaCarloPoma(Pl.  A,B,4^ 

From  Mantua  to  Cremona,  see  p.  178.  Tramways  to  Brescia  (p.  185; 
Asola,  Yiadana  (p.  184),  and  Ostiglia. 

From  Mantda  to  Monselice,  52>/2  M.,  railway  in  2V2-3>/4  hrs.  (fare: 

9  fr.  50,  6  fr.  65,  4  fr.  30  c.).  At  (24  M.)  Cerea  we  join  the  Verona  .in' 
Rovigo  line  (p.  213),  which  we  follow  to  Legnago  (p.  213).  j 

ST'/zM.  Montagnana  (Areno;  Trcutino),  a  town  of  3200  inhab.,  the  weli; 
preserved  mediseval  fortifications  of  which  with  its  pinnacled  walls  an 
towers  amply  repay  a  visit.  In  the  picturesque  Piazza  stands  the  Gotbi  . 
Cathedral,  with  Renaissance  door  and  choir,  two  altar-pieces  by  Buon 
consiglio  (1511  and  1513 ;  retouched),  etc.  The  neighbouring  Pal.  del  Uii,  , 
nicipio  is  ascribed  to  Sammicheli  and  contains  a  painting  by  Buoncon.sigli!  i 
in  the  large  hall  (spoiled  by  restoration).  Hear  the  Porta  S.  Zeno  is  the  Pa  \  i 
Pisani,  containing  a  chapel  with  the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Pisan  ( 

41  M.  Saletta;  45  M.  Ospedaletto  Euganeo.  ’ 

471/2  M.  Este  (Albergo  Centrale),  the  ancient  Atesle,  at  the  S.  foot  q  m 

the  Euganean  hills,  contains  the  extensive,  but  now  ruinous  ancestri  .j 
residence  of  the  House  of  Este  (p.  317),  a  spacious  piazza  surroundej  i| 
with  arcades;  the  Porta  Yecchia  with  a  clock-tower;  the  Museo  Cim\  j 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  (containing  several  interesting  Roma  j 
inscription.s);  the  Museo  Euganeo  Preistorico  (with  a  valuable  collection  i  % 
antiquities) ;  the  Cathedral,  of  elliptical  plan  with  a  lofty  choir  (with  t 
painting  by  Tiepolo);  and  the  church  of  <S.  Martino,  with  a  leaning  towel  4 
The  Casa  Benvenuti  (visitors  ring)  commands  a  view  of  the  Alps,  and  i  ] 
clear  weather  of  the  Apennines.  —  From  Este  to  Arqub,  Petrarca,  see  p.  SI';  i 

521/2  M.  Monselice,  station  on  the  Padua  and  Bologna  line  (p.  316).  |  ' 
_  I 

The  train  crosses  the  Po  beyond  (32  M.)  Borgoforte,  the  fortil!  ' 
cations  of  which  were  blown  up  by  the  Austrians  in  1866.  —  SBl/glV 
Ponte  di  Borgoforte.  —  34  M.  Motteggiana.  —  37  M.  Suzzara. 

From  Sozzara  to  Parma,  271/2  M.,  railway  in  IV2-2  hrs.  (fares  5  fil  ^ 
3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  50  c.).  The  chief  station  is  (8  M.)  Guastalla  (Alb.  Leon  d'Oro]  , 
a  small  town  near  the  Po,  with  2600  inhab.,  which  in  the  16th  cent,  ga^  / 
its  name  to  a  principality  of  the  Gonzagas,  Dukes  of  Mantua,  who  becan|  ; 
extinct  in  1746.  In  the  market-place  is  the  bronze  Statue  of  Ferdinand  1  a 
Gonzaga  (d.  1557  at  Brussels),  by  Leone  Leoni.  From  Guastalla  to  Beggv  | 
see  p.  304.  —  271/2  M.  Parma,  see  p.  304.  , 

From  Sozzara  to  Ferrara,  51  M.,  railway  in  272-31/4  hrs.  The  chij  ’ 
station  is  (30  M.)  Sermide.  —  51  M.  Ferrara,  see  p.  317. 

42  M.  Gonzaga-Reggiolo ;  461/2  M.  Rolo-Novi-di-Modena.  -  1 

54  M.  Carpi  {Leone  d'  Oro,  in  the  market-place),  a  town  of  GOO 
inhab.,  with  an  old  Palace,  which  from  the  14th  cent,  was  the  rt  , 
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idenec  of  the  Pio  family.  Alberto  Pio  [1475-1531),  a  pupil  of 
lIiIus  Manutius  and  a  patron  of  Ariosto,  built  the  handsome  Putocf 
'curt  (in  the  chapel  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Losco) ,  and  began 
he  TSew  Cathedral  in  the  Piazza  after  plans  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
ca.  1514).  In  the  interior,  to  the  left,  a  Christ  by  Begarelli,  two 
tatues  by  Prospero  Clementi,  and  a  pulpit  of  the  11th  century. 
'he  Loggia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza,  the  Colonnade.'!,  and  the 
jrtiflcations  also  testify  to  the  taste  and  energy  of  this  prince,  who 
ras  expelled  by  Charles  V.  in  1525.  A  street  leads  from  the  Loggia 
)  the  Franciscan  church  of<S.  Niccolh,  founded  in  1493.  Behind  the 
alaoe  is  the  early-Romanesquo  Old  Cathedral  (Chiesa  sagra),  of 
hich  the  choir  and  tower  alone  remain.  The  ancient  portal  has 
een  inserted  in  the  facade  designed  by  Peruzzi. 

58  M.  Soliera ;  G1  M.  Villanova.  —  63  M.  Modena  [p.  311). 


36.  From  Verona  to  Venice.  Vicenza. 

Tl'/a  M.  Railway  in  l’/4-4hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  i5,  9  fr.  20,  5  fr.  90c. ;  express 
fr.  45,  10  fr.  10  c.).  Finest  views  generally  to  tlie  left. 

Ferona  (Porta  Vescovo) ,  see  p.  201.  The  line,  which  runs 
irallel  with  the  Cologna-Veneta  steam-tramway  (p.  213)  as  far  as 
Bonifacio  (see  below),  leaving  S.  Michele  (p.  213)  on  the  left, 
iverses  an  extremely  fertile  district,  planted  with  vines,  mul- 
rries,  and  maize,  and  intersected  with  irrigation-trenches.' — 4M. 
Martino,  with  the  handsome  Villa  Musella,  amidst  cypresses; 
/2  M.  Vago-Zeuio.  —  The  mineral  springs  of  (7 1/.2  M.)  CaWiero, 
lich  attract  visitors,  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

A  branch  of  the  tramway  mentioned  above  runs  hence  to  Tregnago, 
'.eucB  we  may  visit  the  Tradid  Comuni,  once  a  German  ‘enclave’  on  Italian 
il  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Monti  Lessini ,  between  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
ll  the  Val  d’Astico  (p.  223).  The  chief  village  is  Qiazza.  Numerous 
jsils;  a  rocky  defile  (Ponte  di  Veja);  basaltic  cliffs  near  Vestena. 
i  We  next  p.ass  Soave,  once  belonging  to  the  Scaligers,  on  the  slope 
ithe  left,  presenting  a  good  picture  of  a  mediaeval  fortified  town. 

I2Y2  M.  5.  Bonifacio.  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  is  Monteforte.  Arcole, 
||2  M.  to  the  S.,  was  the  scene  of  the  battles  of  15-17th  Nov., 
1)0,  between  the  Austrians  under  Alvinczy  and  the  French  under 
riaparte,  Massdna,  Augereau,  and  Lannes.  —  16  M.  Lonigo ;  a 
[iam-tramway  plies  from  the  station  to  the  village,  41/2  M.  to  the 
.'•'1.,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  volcanic  and  wooded  Monti  Berici.  — 
2M.  Montebello  Vicentino.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  mountains. 
1)  handsome  chateau  belongs  to  Count  Arrighi.  To  the  left,  on 
t  hill,  the  ruined  castle  of  Montecchio  (p.  223);  then  (25  M.) 
I  >«rne((e  (steam- tram  way  to  Valdagno  and  to  Arzignano,  see  p.223). 

30  m.  Vicenza.  —  Hotels.  “Roma,  Corso  Principe  Umberto,  near  the 
I’  a  Gastello,  with  trattoria  and  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  .\.  from  2>/2,  omn.  ’'4  fr, 
-  KK  Gakokani,  well  .spoken  of;  Gkan  Parioi,  R.  &  A.  I'/e,  omn.  '/'■i  f!"-! 
b  I  in  the  Via  delle  Due  Ruole,  a  side-street  of  the  Corso  ;  Cavalletto. 
F  za  delle  Biade;  (^uattko  Pklleorini,  Corso  Principe  Umberto. 
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Cafes.  NazionaU,  in  tlie  Corso ;  Garibaldi,  Piazza  de’  Signori;  llriig- 
ger's  Birreria,  with  garden,  Via  Piancoli,  by  the  Ponte  S.  Michele. 

Cab  from  station  to  town  75  c. ;  first  hr.  i'j'i,  eacli  additional  hr.  l'/4  fr. 

The  car.s  have  recently  ceased  running  on  the  Tkamwav  lines  shown 
on  our  plan. 

Vicenza,  the  ancient  Vicetia,  capital  of  a  province,  with  24,300 
inhal).,  lies  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Monti  Berici  (p.  219),  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bacchiglione,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Retrone. 
Although  closely  built,  the  town  possesses  many  interesting  palaces, 
to  which,  with  the  picturesque  environs,  a  short  visit  may  pro¬ 
fitably  be  devoted. 

Vicenza,  like  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  N.  Italy,  boasted  in  the  15th 
cent,  of  a  School  of  Painting,  which,  though  it  was  strongly  inlluenced  : 
by  Mantegna  (born  here  in  1431,  but  active  in  Padua  and  Mantua  alone),  i 
and  never  produced  masters  of  the  highest  rank,  yielded  results  of  consider-  ■ 
able  importance.  The  earliest  master  of  note  was  Giovanni  Speranza,  who, 
however,  was  soon  surpassed  by  Bartolommeo  Montagna  (1450-1523).  The 
gallery  and  the  churches  (Cathedral,  S.  Corona,  S.  Lorenzo)  of  Vicenza 
contain  works  by  the  latter,  and  he  is  represented  at  Padua  and  Verona 
also.  His  compositions  are  strongly  realistic,  and  he  shows  a  predilection 
for  muscular  figures,  and  for  colouring  of  a  rich  brownish  tint.  His  dra¬ 
pery  is  ungraceful,  but,  like  that  of  Diirer,  boldly  defined.  His  son,  Bene¬ 
detto  Montagna,  was  unimportant,  but  his  contemporary  Giovanni  Buoncon- 
siglio  (d.  1530),  resembling  the  Venetians  both  in  conception  and  colour¬ 
ing,  has  produced  some  pleasing  works  te.g.  the  Pieta  in  the  Museum, 
p.  221,  and  the  Madonna  at  S.  Rocco,  p.  222).  In  the  16th  cent.  Vicenza 
lost  its  importance  as  a  school  of  painting,  but  attained  a  high  reputation 
in  the  province  of  Architecture,  having  given  birth  to  Andrea  Palladio' 
(1518-80),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  chief  sphere  ol 
whose  operations  was  his  native  town.  By  his  study  of  the  antique  in  Rome-  i 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  revival  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ancient  Ian-  I 
guage  of  forms,  and  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  in  his  buildings  the  i 
organic  connection  between  the  different  members.  The  chief  characteristic  J 
of  his  school  consists  in  a  studious  adherence  to  impressive  simplicity  ol|  U 
form,  and  a  very  sparing  indulgence  in  the  lavish  enrichments  in  which  J 
the  early-Renaissance  was  too  apt  to  revel.  His  finest  churches  are  a1,  i 
Venice,  but  his  most  numerous  palaces  are  at  Vicenza,  to  which  the)  1 
impart  a  uniform  and  handsome  appearance.  I 

We  enter  the  town  by  tbeW.  gate,  Porta  del  Castello  (PI.  B,  3),  ij 
near  which  rises  a  monument  to  Garibaldi  by  Ferrari,  erectet  ] 
in  1887.  On  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Muzzan;  to  the  right,  in  thi  « 
S.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Castello,  is  the  Casa  del  Diavolo  (Pal  y 
Qiulio- Porto),  a  large  unfinished  palace  by  Palladio,  with  tw(  i 
stories  united  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  with  a  rich  cornice  i 
We  follow  the  long  Conso  Principe  Umberto.  On  the  left  is  thi  ,i 
new  church  of  <?.  Filippo  JV€ri(Pl.  B,  3),  opposite  which  is  the  Palazzi'  | 
Loschi,  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  described  as  an  early  work  o  , 
Giorgione  (fee  —  Tlie  cross-street  on  the  right  lead|  ; 

to  theDuomo(Pl.  B,3),  consisting  of  a  broad  and  low  nave  with  widy  y 
vaulted  arches,  side-chapels  in  place  of  aisles,  a  choir  much  raisei:  j 
and  covered  with  a  dome,  and  a  crypt  below  it.  To  the  right  in  th  j 
piazza  is  the  Vescovado,  or  episcopal  palace,  a  handsome  Renaissanc]  s 
building  (1543),  the  court  of  which  to  the  right  contains  an  elegaiii  I 
little  early-Renaissance  arcade  (1494).  The  piazza  is  embellishei  j 
with  a  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Benvenuti,  erected  in  18B(|  , 
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We  may  proceed  hence  direct  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  or  wo  may 
continue  to  follow  the  Corso  (wliere  No.  2140  on  the  right,  Pal. 
Trissino,  now  Porto,  by  Scamozzi,  1688,  deserves  notice),  and  go 
through  the  Via  del  Monte,  to  the  right  (opposite  which  is  the  Via 
Porti  with  numerous  palaces),  to  the  handsome  Piazza  ns’  Signori, 
with  two  columns  of  the  Venetian  period.  Here  rises  the  **Basilica 
Falladiana  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  with  its  grand  colonnades  in  two  stories, 
the  lower  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic,  surrounding  the  Palazzo  della 
Rayione  (town-hall),  an  earlier  building  in  the  pointed  style.  These 
colonnades,  begun  in  1549,  are  one  of  PaWadio’s  earliest  works. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  hall  with  a  finely  vaulted  wooden  roof  (not 
always  open).  The  slender  red  tower  is  265  ft.  in  height.  Adjacent 
is  the  Trihunale.  —  Opposite  the  Basilica  is  the  Palazzo  Municipio, 
formerly  del  Capitanio,  also  by  Palladio  (1571),  adjoining  which  is 
the  Monte  di  Pielh  (1553  and  1620).  —  By  the  Basilica  rises  a 
Statue  of  Palladio  in  marble,  by  Gajassi  (1859). 

We  return  to  the  Corso,  in  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  Sehio, 
Gothic,  with  Renaissance  portal.  —  On  the  left,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Corso,  is  the  Casa  di  Palladio,  with  facade  once  painted.  We 
next  reach,  on  the  right,  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  — 

*Museo  Civico  (PI.  C,  2),  established  in  the  Pal.  Chiericati,  one 
if  Palladio’s  finest  edifices,  seriously  injured  in  1848,  but  restored 
in  1855  (open  daily  11-2,  free;  9-11  and  2-4,  fee  '/z"!  fr.). 

Ground  Floor:  Roman  antiquities  from  an  ancient  theatre.  —  The 
JppER  Floor  contains  the  *Pinacoteca.  Ante-charaher  :  1.  Tiepolo,  Madonna; 
1.  Jac.  Bassano,  Senators  before  the  Madonna;  opposite,  no  number,  Strozzi, 
Ohrist  with  Simon  the  Pharisee.  The  cabinets  contain  ancient  terracottas 
md  bronzes,  mediaeval  coins,  etc.  —  Room  I :  (right)  17.  CignaroU,  Madonna 
md  Child  worshipped  by  saints;  '^6.  Van  Dyck.,  The  four  ages.  — Room  II. 
intrance-wall,  38.  Titian,  Resurrection  of  Christ;  opposite,  10.  Girol. 

.  Mocetto,  Madonna;  12.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  and  two  saints  (injured). 
-  Room  III.  Entrance-wall,  Antonello  da  Messina,  16.  Portrait  (copy),  17. 
icce  Homo;  22.  School  of  Perugino.,  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  20.  Marco  Pal- 
%  uzzano,  Pieta;  18.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna  in  an  arbour,  the  earliest 
*  igned  work  of  this  master  (1489,  tempera) ;  beside  the  window,  10.  Byzan- 
0  'ne  (attributed  to  St.  Lxike  by  an  inscription).  Madonna  and  Child;  31. 
^((fn&erf/er  (or  Memlingl),  Portrait;  3.  A/cw/twp  (?),  Crucifixion,  with  saints 
nd  monks;  opposite  the  window,  28.  Paolo  da  Kene^ia,  Altar-piece  (1333). 
-Room  IV.  contains  the  chief  works  of  the  Vicenza  School.  Montagna, 

Madonna  and  four  saints,  with  predella,  3.  Adoration  of  the  Child, 
t)th  early  works,  in  tempera;  5,  6.  Montagna,  Madonnas;  8.  Montagna, 
resentation  in  the  Temple;  17.  Montagna,  Madonna  between  SS.  Onuphrius 
1(1  John  the  Baptist;  Buonconsiglio,  21.  St.  Catharine,  ’22.  Pieta,  an 
irly  work  in  tempera,  very  impressive;  23.  Speranza,  SS.  Jerome  and 
homas  worshipping  the  Virgin;  24.  Fogolino,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (much 
imaged).  —  V.  Room.  Portraits.  —  The  following  rooms  contain  engrav- 
gs;  in  the  last  but  one,  fine  glass  from  Murano;  in  the  last,  drawings 
.  id  manuscripts  of  Palladio.  — On  the  other  side  of  the  ante-room  arc 
•oms  with  inferior  pictures;  one  of  them  (usually  closed)  contains  water- 
'lours  by  Tito  Perlotto  (d.  185S),  of  Vicenza.  —  The  Natural  History 
oLLKCTioN  contains  valuable  fossils:  a  fish,  a  palm,  a  crocodile,  etc., 
ost  of  them  found  near  Vicenza. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  *Teatro  Olimpico  (PI.  C,  2;  custodian  to 
'  e  left,  behind  the  theatre,  Leva  degli  Angeli,  No.  987;  fee  1/.2  fr.) 
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deslgueil  by  Palladio,  completed  in  1584,  after  Ins  death,  ant 
inaugurated  hy  the  performance  of  the  ‘(Edipus  Tyrannus’  o' 
Sophocles.  Palladio  adhered  generally  to  the  precepts  of  Vitrnvini 
as  to  the  construction  of  ancient  theatres ,  hut  the  building  is  fai| 
from  being  a  mere  imitation.  The  perspective  of  the  stage  ii 
curiously  deceptive.  The  orchestra  in  front  of  it  is  5  ft.  below  tin 
seats  of  the  audience. 

Returning  to  the  Corso ,  we  follow  the  first  cross-street  on  thi 
right  to  Santa  Corona  (PI.  C,  2),  a  Gothic  church  in  brick  with  i 
plain  Lombardic  facade. 

Entrance-wall:  fre.sco  by  Speranza,  Madonna  and  donor;  2nd  altar  oi 
left,  Five  saints  by  Bart,  Monlagna,  beside  it  Angels  by  Spera7iza,  frescocsi 
3rd  altar  on  left,  S.  Antonio  giving  alms,  by  L.  Bassano;  4tb  altar,  Madonii  j 
of  the  14tb  cent. ,  with  angels  by  FogoUno  (ca.  1530) ;  5th  altar,  "Bapfisii' 
of  Christ  hy  O.  Bellini,  in  a  fine  frame,  a  late  work  (about  1510). 

A  Street  opposite,  a  little  to  the  right,  leads  to  Santo  Stefan  i 
(PL  C,  2);  in  the  left  transept,  *  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  wit’ 
SS.  Lucia  and  George,  an  admirable  example  of  his  middle  perio(!| 

Opposite,  at  the  corner  to  the  left,  stands  the  Pal.  Thient 
the  front  designed  by  Palladio,  the  back  part  (Banca  Popolarcj^ 
facing  the  Via  Porti,  being  an  early-Renaissance  structure.  Oppo 
site  to  it  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo  Porto-Barbauano  (PI.  0,  2'', 
by  Palladio  (1570),  and  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Gothic  Par 
Porto- Colleoni  (PI.  C,  2),  with  a  handsome  portico.  Retracing  orl 
steps  to  the  Corso,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  S.  Lorenz(i 
in  which  stands  the  Palazzo  Valmarano  (PI.  B,  2),  by  Palladk]  n 
At  the  end  of  this  street  is  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  S.  Lorenzr  ■< 
(PI.  B,  2),  containing  the  tomb  of  Bart.  Montagna  (p.  220),  wl 
painted  the  altar-piece  on  the  3rd  altar  to  the  right;  SS.  Lorein 
and  Vincenzo. 

In  the  W.  part  ot  the  town  is  S.  Kocco  (PI.  A,  2),  with  a  high-altai  ■ 
piece  by  ’’Biionconsiglio,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Sebastian,  Bernar  I 
Peter,  and  Paul,  prominent  by  its  colouring  (1502). 

The  route  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Monte  c  . 
Monte  Berico  is  either  through  the  Porta  S.  Giuseppe  (befoi  ; 
passing  through  which  we  observe  the  Ponte  S.  Michele,  PI.  C, : 
crossing  the  Retrone,  by  Palladio);  or  to  the  right  from  the  railwai  ■ 
station,  past  Villa  Arrigoni  (PI.  C,  4)  and  across  the  railway,  to  tl| 
arcade  leading  to  the  church.  This  passage,  which  rests  on  16 
pillars,  and  is  715  yds.  long,  was  sharply  contested  in  1848  1  : 
Italian  irregular  troops,  who  had  fortified  the  hill  with  its  villa! 
and  the  Austrians.  At  the  cross-roads  (PI.  E,  6)  a  fine  *View  I  ’ 
obtained  of  the  town  and  the  Venetian  Alps.  The  church  of  Madoni  i 
del  Monte  (PL  C,  6),  a  little  farther  up,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Grei 
cross  with  a  dome.  The  present  left  transept  was  the  original  chur; 
(1428);  over  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar:  *Bart.  Montagr^ 
Mourning  over  the  body  of  Christ  (1500).  The  old  refectory  of  t  , 
monastery  (shown  by  the  sacristan)  contains  the  Banquet  of  Grega 
the  Great  by  P.  Veronese  (1572),  torn  to  pieces  in  1848,  u 
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estored  with  the  aid  of  the  copy  in  the  Pinacoteca.  Behind  the 
hurch  is  a  monnincnt  to  those  who  fell  here  in  1848 ;  to  the  right 
if  it  is  Jl  Oenio  dell'  Inmrrezione,  a  statue  dedicated  to  them  by 
he  municipio  of  Vicenza  ( tolerable  tavern). 

From  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads  a  road  leads  to  the  E. 
long  the  hill  (comp.  PI.  C,  D,  5),  from  which  a  (2  min.)  foot- 
lath  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  the  Villa  Fogazzaro  and  the  Villa 
'almarana  (with  frescoes  by  Tiepolo),  to  the  famous,  hut  now 
ilapidated  *Eotonda,  or  Villa  Rotonda Palladiana  (PI.  D,  5),  which 
os  10  min.  farther  on  at  the  E.  base  of  Monte  Berico.  It  is  a 
juare  building  with  Ionic  colonnades  surmounted  with  pediments. 

1  the  centre  is  a  circular  domed  hall.  Admission  by  the  door  of 
le  farm,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  (knock  ;  fee  */2  Ir-)-  — 
he  return  may  be  made  by  the  high-road  or  (preferably)  by  the 
ime  way  as  the  arrival. 

The  Cimitero,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (via  Borgo  Scroffa,  P1.D,1), 
ntains  the  tomb  of  Palladio  (d.  1580). 

From  Vicenza  to  Recoaro,  27  M.  Steam-tramway  to  Valdagao,  20  M., 
|2  krs.  (fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  20  c.),  starting  near  the  railway  -  station, 
■incipal  stations:  5  M.  yaaerneRe  (p.  219);  7  M.  Montecchio  Maggiore  (Alb. 
)sa  d’Oro),  with  3800  inhah.  and  the  imposing  Villa  Cordellina  (frescoes 
Tiepolo;  to  the  right),  commanded  by  two  ruined  castles;  8  M.  jS.  Vitale, 
lence  a  branch-line  goes  to  Arzignuno  (11'  2  M.,  in  V|^  hr.).  20  M.  Val- 
gno  (870  ft. ;  Alb.  Alpi),  a  small  town  with  2400  inhabitants.  —  Hilly  road 
ence  (7  M. ;  carr.  in  2'/4  hrs.)  to  the  chalybeate  Baths  of  Recoaro  (Gior- 
li,  Reale  Stnbilimento,  at  the  springs;  Europa,  Treitenero,  Tre  Coi'one, 
.,  in  the  village),  visited  annually  by  7-8000  persons.  Beautiful  excur- 
ns.  The  Vicentiue  section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  has  published 
Guida  Alpina  di  Recoaro’  and  has  established  a  station  for  guides  here. 

A  Railwav  (20  M.,  in  1  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  50  c.)  runs 
;m  Vicenza  to  the  N.  by  (8  M.)  Dueville  and  (14  SI.)  Thiene  (Alb.  della 
na),  with  a  chateau  containing  frescoes  by  F.  Veronese,  to  Schio  (6G5  ft. ; 
•‘Ce  d'Oro-,  Stella  d'Oro),  a  town  will  7400  inhab.  and  e.\tensive  wool- 
llories.  The  largest  of  these  belongs  to  Sign.  A.  Rossi,  who  has  founded 
tiorkmen's  colony,  rebuilt  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate,  and  erected 
I  statue  of  a  Weaver  (by  Slonteverde).  The  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  is 
(  he  18th  century.  The  cemetery  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Schio  is  a  good 
*  ting-point  for  excursions.  —  From  Schio  a  steam-tramway  runs  N.  to 
(  SI.)  Arsiero,  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  d'Astko  (road  from  Arsiero 
V  Caldonazzo  to  Pergine  and  Levico,  see  p.  18);  another  to  the  W.  to 
I'l.)  Jorre,  whence  a  good  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Leogra  to  the 
Iso  del  Plan  della  Fugazza,  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Tyrol,  and 
t  1  descends  the  valley  of  the  Leno  to  Rovereto  (25  SI.  from  Torre  ;  p.  18). 

From  Vicenza  to  Treviso,  see  p.  232. 

Between  Vicenza  anil  Padua  are  (34*/2  M.)  Lerino  and  (40  M.) 
I  ina  di  Oranfion.  To  the  S.  the  Monti  Euganei  (p.  315). 

49  M.  Padua,  see  p.  224.  From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fusina, 
sip.  231. 

,tTo  the  left,  as  the  train  proceeds,  are  seen  the  distant  Tyrolese 
At.  At  (52V2  M.)  Ponte  di  Brenta  we  cross  the  Brenta.  —  58'/2  M. 
B)(p.  231).  —  Near  (61  M.)  Marano  an  arm  of  the  Brenta  is 
Cl  sed. 

)6  M.  Mestre  (Railway  Restaurant),  a  town  with  4500  inhab.. 
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is  the  .junction  for  the  lines  via  Treviso  and  Udine  to  Trieste  (R.  40) 
and  viS.  Portogruaro  to  Casarsa  and  to  Udine  ( p.  291),  and  of  the 
steam-tramway  to  (81/2  M-)  Malcontenta  (p.  231).  —  Venice,  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  sea,  now  comes  into  view.  The  train  passes  Fort 
Malyhera  on  the  left,  and  roaches  the  Bmdge  (222  arches  of  30  ft. 
span;  length  2'/3  M.) ,  by  which  the  train  crosses  the  Laguneiw 
8  minutes. 

71 1/2  M.  Venice,  see  p.  234. 

37.  Padua. 

Arrival.  Padua  lias  two  stalions:  tbe  Principal  Station,  outside  tbei  I 
Porta  Codalunga  (PI.  I),  1),  and  the  Stazione  S-  Sofia  (PI.  B,  3),  tor  the 
lines  to  Fusiiui  and  Venice  (p.  231)  and  to  Piove  (p.  231).  ] 

Hotels.  Fanti  Stella  d'Oeo  (PI.  D,  3),  Piazza  Garihalcli,  R.,  L  &  | 
A.  3-4,  B.  IV'2,  di5j.  3,  D.  4,  omn.  3/4  fr.  j  Ckocp:  d'Oro  (PI.  b  5  D,  4),  Piazza  f 
Cavour,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2*/2‘3  omn.  3/,i  fr,  •  each  wi(h  good  trattoria.  —  Also' | 
several  modest  inns,  some  of  iUem  without  cuisine  (‘■hotel  garni',  ‘locanda’) : 
Aqoila  Nera  (PI.  c^  4),  Piazza  Cavour  5  Paradiso,  adjoining  the  Hote]| 
Fanti;  Due  Croci  Bianciie,  beside  S.  Antonio;  Albergo  del  Sole  d'Oro,! 
Via  S.  Matteo  1150  (PI.  C,  D,  3);  Speranza,  near  tlie  station. 

Cafes.  "Pedrocchi  (PI.  C.P;  D,  4),  opposite  the  University,  an  im 
posing  edifice  with  marble  halls  and  columns ;  Posta.^  opposite  Pedrnechi's. 
Vitioria.,  Piazza  Unita  d'ltalia.  —  Restaurants  at  the  hotehs  (see  above) 
Gasparoito.,  in  the  Via  S.  Canziano,  near  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe  (PI.  C,  D,  4) 
Staii  Uniii^  Via  Maggiore  702.  —  Wine  at  Guerrana's^  at  the  corner  of  tin 
Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  3). 

Cabs.  ^Broughams'"  with  one  horse:  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  lug 
gage  40  c.,  1  hr.  IY2  fv.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr. ;  drive  in  the  towt 
00  c.,  at  night  25  c.  more. 

Tramway  from  the  main  station  through  the  principal  streets  to  S.Croc  » 
(10  c.).  —  Omnibus  from  the  main  station  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PJ.  1),  4'y 

Bookseller.  Lihreria  alV  University.,  in  the  University  (p.  230).  —  Pos  i 
Office  near  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  D.  4).  1 

Sights.  Walk  from  the  station  (PI.  D,  1),  which  lies  7  min.  to  the  N.  cl  ( 
the  town,  straight  through  the  Porta  Codalunga  (PI.  C,  2);  then  to  the  lei'  i 
past  the  church  of  I  Carmini  (p.  229;  '^Sciiola  adjacent)  to  the  Ponte  Me  ) 
lino  and  the  Strada  Maggiore;  through  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  del  i; 
Unity  d"* Italia  (p.  230),  and  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  dei  Frutti\  throug 
the  Bala  della  Ragione  (p.  230)  to  the  Piazza  delle  Erhe  (p.  230),  with  tL 
Cafi  Pedrocchi  on  the  left;  turn  to  the  right  to  the  Strada  di  S.  Lorenzi  > 
and  (where  there  is  a  direction  ‘al  Santo')  again  to  the  right  into  tt  | 
Selciato  di  S.  Antonio  (Pi.  D,  4,  5)  leading  to  the  ^■'Sanio  (p.  226;  Scuolt  . 
S.  GiorgiOy  Museo  Civico)  and  to  S.  Giustina;  then  back  to  the  Caf^  P  •: 
drocchi,  pass  it,  and  cross  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  Piazza  Garibaldi  to  tl  i 
right  to  the  ’^Eremitani  (p.  228)  and  the  *^Madonna  delV Arena  (p.  228).  j 

Padua^  Ital.  PadovA^  Lat.  Patavium,  the  capital  of  a  provinct  tj 
with  47,300uiha'b.,  lie^oii  the  Bacchiglione,  which  Hows  through  ti 
in  several  branches.  Its  tortuous  streets  are  generally  flanked  wil  -i 
low  and  narrow  ^PortieV  or  arcades,  hut  the  chief  thoroughfan 
have  recently  been  widened  by  the  removal  of  the  portici  on  or  .1 
side.  Some  of  the  numerous  bridges  over  the  different  arms  of  tl  1 
river  date  from  the  Roman  period. 

Padua  traces  its  origin  to  Antenor,  the  mythical  King  of  Troy,  broth 
of  Priam,  and  under  Augustus  was  the  wealthiest  town  in  Upper  Ital'  < 
All  the  ancient  monuments  were  afterwards  destroyed  during  the  ime  1 
gration  of  the  barbarian  hordes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  sided  wi 
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he  Guelph.s,  and  in  1318  it  appointed  Jacopo  da  Carrara  to  the  Signoria. 
The  princes  of  this  family  were  much  harrassed  by  the  Scalas  of  Verona 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  at  length  succumbed  in  1405,  when  Padua 
was  annexed  to  Venetia.  The  University-i  founded  by  Bishop  Giordano  in 
1^2,  and  extended  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1238,  rendered  Padua  a  very 
famoUvS  seat  of  learning  throughout  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  History  ok  Art  Padua  is  also  an  important  place,  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  chief  seat  of  Italian  learning  having  attracted  many  artists. 
The  Florentine  masters  Oiotto^  Donatello^  F.  Lippi.,  and  Uccello  found  abun¬ 
dant  occupation  here.  The  native  artists  were  introduced  to  the  antique 
by  the  classical  scholars;  and  the  school  of  art  founded  here  by  Sqiiarcionft 
ill  the  first  half  of  the  loth  cent,  exhibits  a  peculiar  doctrinaire  charactei . 
Squarcione,  though  not  a  professional  artist,  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  art  during  his  travels,  and  employed  young  artists  to  make  draw¬ 
ings  from  the.se  models.  The  greatest  Paduan  master  was  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna  (p.  214),  and  the  school  materially  influenced  that  of  Venice.  Th- 
austere  style  peculiar  to  the  Paduan  pictures  is  perhaps  due  to  the  docc. 
irinaire  training  of  the  artists  and  to  the  severe,  Albrecht-Diirer-like  char¬ 
acter  of  Mantegna.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  is  its 
predilection  for  richness  of  decoration,  for  which  Squarcione’s  collection 
doubtless  supplied  abundant  models. 

Antonio  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  the  sepulchral  church  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  (d.  1231;  an  associate  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi),  com¬ 
monly  called  ^llSanto\  was  begun  in  1231 ;  the  principal  part  was 
completed  in  1307,  and  the  remainder  in  1475  (when  the  domes 
were  raised).  The  church  was  restored  in  1749  after  a  fire.  This 
huge  structure  with  its  six  domes  is  126  yds.  long,  60  yds.  across 
the  transepts,  336  yds.  in  circumference,  and  123  ft.  high  in  the 
centre.  The  combination  of  the  elaborate  Byzantine  dome  (after  the 
style  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice)  with  the  Gothic  basilica  produces  an 
effect  that  can  hardly  be  styled  happy. 

In  the  lunette  over  the  Portal:  SS.  Bernardino  and  Antonio  holding 
the  monogram  of  Christ,  a  fresco  by  Mantegna  (1452). 

,1  The  Interior  has  been  whitewashed.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  borne 
fby  twelve  pillars;  the  semicircular  choir  has  eight  clustered  columns,  an 
' imbulatory,  and  a  scries  of  eight  chapels.  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the 
.  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Ant.  Trombetta,  with  a  bron/.c  bust  of  the  deceased 
ijby  Jticcio  (1522).  On  the  right  and  left  near  the  beginning  of  the  nave 
ire  two  benitier.s,  with  statuettes  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ,  by  Tiz. 
Aspelii  (I6th  cent.). 

Right  Aisle.  By  the  1st  pillar  a  *Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Peter, 
'?aul,  Bernard,  and  Anthony,  an  altar-piece  by  Antonio  Bos^elU  of  Bergamo. 
-  1st  Chapel:  Altar  with  bronze  reliefs  below  by  Donatello.,  represenling 
he  miracles  of  St.  Anthony;  on  the  left  the  sarcophagus  of  General  Gatta- 
aelata  (p.  227),  and  on  the  right,  that  of  his  son. 

Right  Transept.  Cappella  S.  Felice.,  formerly  S.  Jacopo.,  erected  in 
372,  restored  in  1773,  with  a  fine  altar  of  150^  and  "Frescoes  by  Altichieri 
nd  Jac.  Avanzi  (1376),  chief  representatives  of  the  earlier  Verona  School, 
lehind  the  altar  a  Crucifixion,  in  three  parts*  In  the  lunettes  above  and 
n  the  side-walls,  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  James. 

Left  Transept.  ^Cappella  del  Santo.,  a  florid  Renaissanc  edifice  be¬ 
an  by  Oiov.  Minello  after  Riccio's  design  (1500)  and  continued  by  Jac. 
'ansovino  and  Falconetto ..  with  four  columns  in  front,  and  two  elegant 
jrner-pillars  with  reliefs  by  Matleo  and  Tommaso  Gauro;  between  the 
rches  are  the  Ev  mgclists.  Walls  embellished  with  nine  reliefs  of  the 
)th  cent.,  Scenes  irora  the  life  of  St.  Anthony:  (beginning  to  the  left  of 
le  altar)  1.  Ordination  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Antonio  Minello  (1512);  2. 
urder  of  a  woman,  afterwards  resuscitated  by  tl»e  saint,  by  Giovanni 
entone;  3.  Resuscitation  of  a  youth,  by  Girolamo  Campagna ;  4.  Resusci- 
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ation  of  a  suicide  surrounded  by  women,  by  Jac.  Sansovino;  5.  Uesus' 
citation  of  a  child,  begun  by  Minello^  completed  by  Sansovino  (1528);  G' 
7.  Tnllio  Lomhardo  (1525)^  Discovery  of  a  stone  in  the  corpse  of  a  mise 
instead  of  a  heart,  and  (.Jure  of  a  broken  leg;  8.  Miracle  with  a  glas{[ 
begun  by  Qian  Maria  da  Padova^  finished  by  Paolo  Stella  (1529);  *9.  St.  An 
thony  causes  a  child  to  bear  witness  in  favour  of  its  mother,  by  Antoni 
Lombardo  (L505;  beautiful,  but  somewhat  cold,  and  inspired  by  a  study  o‘ 
Greek  sculpture).  The  bones  of  the  saint  repose  beneath  the  altar,  whic ' 
is  adorned  with  many  votive  tablets.  Two  magnificent  silver  candelabro 
borne  by  angels  in  marble.  Beautiful  white  and  golden  *Ornameutation  o 
the  vaulting.  To  the  right,  in  the  ambulatory,  is  the  early-Renaissancc  torn 
of  the  jurist  (d.  1427).  Behind  is  the  Cappella  del  B.  Luc 

BelUtdi^  with  frescoes  by  Qiusto  Padovano  (1382;  retouched). 

Left  Aisle.  Adjoining  the  Cap.  del  Santo  is  the  monument  of  the  V( 
netian  Admiral  Caterino  Cotmaro  (d.  1674),  with  two  figures  as  supporter 
two  prisoners  in  fetters,  and  his  life-size  statue  by  Giusto  le  Curt;  to  tli 
left  is  the  monument  of  the  jurist  Antonio  Roselli  (d.  1466),  in  the  earl 
Renaissance  style,  probably  by  Bart.  Bdlano.,  of  Padua,  a  pupil  of  Donatelli 

Choir.  The  marble  screen  was  designed  by  Donatello;  on  its  iune 
side  are  twelve  reliefs  in  bronze,  from  the  Old  Testament,  ten  by  Bar  * 
Bellano  (1484-88),  two  (*David  before  the  Ark,  *Judith  and  Ilolofernes;  tli 
3ril  and  5th  to  the  left)  by  Andrea  Riccio  (1507).  The  full-length  portra 
of  St.  Anthony,  by  the  exit  on  the  left,  is  said  to  be  the  best  likenes.* 
The  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  below  the  organ,  also  the  angels  wit 
musical  instruments,  and  the  two  reliefs  on  the  altar  (Miracles  of  S 
Anthony)  Donatello.  By  the  altar  is  a  bronze  ^Candelabrum,  ll>/2  f 

high,  by  Andrea  Riccio.^  with  a  variety  of  Christian  and  heathen  represen  H 
ations  (1507-16).  The  '^'Crucifix  in  bronze,  with  the  Virgin  and  the  i\  j 
lelary  saints  of  Padua,  is  by  Donatello;  the  marble  work  is  attributed  1l| 
Girol,  Campagna.  Above  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  ambulatory  is  v 
terracotta  relief  of  the  Entombment,  by  Donatello  (badly  placed ;  opposii  | 
is  the  Sanctuary,  see  below).  I 

Nave.  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  left,  ’^'Monument  of  Aless.  Conianni  (( 
1553),  Venetian  general,  with  six  slaves  as  supporters.  By  the  opposi' 
pillar  (2nd  on  right),  the  simple  and  chaste  monument  of  Cardinal  Pietw 
Bemho  (d.  1547);  by  the  4th  pillar  on  the  left,  monument  of  the  Venetio 
admiral  Ilieron.  Michael  (d.  1557). 

The  Sacristt  contains  mosaics  in  wpod  executed  from  Squarcionc,^ 
designs  by  Lor.  and  Cristof.  da  Lendinara.  The  marble  decoration  is  1 
Bart.  Bellano  (1409-72).  —  The  adjoining  Cappella  del  CapitoUo  contaii 
some  fragmentary  frescoes  by  Giotto. 

The  Gothic  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle,  with  their  wide  ar 
lofty  pointed  arches,  contain  many  ancient  tombstones. 

The  Sanctuary  (adm.  8^/2  fr.),  added  to  the  church  in  1690,  contains 
collection  of  admirable  ^^Goldsmitlds  Work  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.,  i 
eluding  the  marshal’s  baton  of  Gattamelata,  a  reliquary  with  the  tongi' 
of  St.  Anthony,  a  Gothic  censer,  and  a  credence  plate.  i' 


The  Scnola  del  Santo  (PI.  D,  B,  6),  on  the  S.  side  of  tt  ^ 
Piazza  del  Santo,  the  hall  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony,  is  adori  t 
ed  with  seventeen  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  like  those  i  I» 
the  Capp.  del  Santo  (p.  225).  Three  of  them  are  by  Titian  (1511  i 
who  had  settled  in  Padua  probably  in  consequence  of  the  depressfi  js 
state  of  Venice  after  the  war  with  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1608  (.j 
Written  catalogue.  Best  light  in  the  afternoon;  fee  50c. 

By  the  entrance,  to  the  right:  "'1.  Titian.,  St.  Anthony  giving  speC'  J 
to  an  infant  to  enable  it  to  prove  its  mother’s  innocence;  II.  III.  1  B 
Dom.  Campagnola;  IV.  by  an  unknown  early  Paduan  master;  V.  by 
pupil  of  Titian;  VI.  by  Giov.  Coniarini;  VII  IX.  by  Girol.  del  Sant  ■ 
VIII.  &  X.  by  Filippo  da  Verona;  XI.  Titian.,  .Tealous  husband,  who  h  I 
slain  his  wife;  in  the  background  St.  Anthony  promises  her  resuscitali’  j 
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0  the  penitent;  *XII.  Titian,  A  youth,  who  has  struck  his  mother  in  anger, 
iiinishes  himself  hy  cutting  oil'  his  own  foot,  while  the  mother  calls  upon 
It.  Anthony;  Xlll.  &  XIV.  disfigured;  XV.  painted  in  1775;  XVI.  also  hy 
.  later  artist;  XVII.  hy  Dom.  Campagnola. 

The  adjacent  Cappella  S.  Giorgio  contains  twenty-one  ^Frescoes 
ly  Jacopo  Avanzi  and  AUichieri  (1377). 

To  the  right,  below.  Legend  of  St.  Lucia;  above.  Legend  of  St.  Ca- 
harine;  to  the  left,  above  and  below,  Legend  of  St.  George.  Altar-wall: 
irucifixion,  Coron.ation  of  the  Virgin.  Wall  of  the  door:  Flight  into  Egypt, 
.deration  of  the  Magi,  Nativity.  Afternoon-light  best. 

In  front  of  the  church  rises  the  equestrian  *Statue  of  Gatta- 
lelata  (Erasmo  da  Narni ;  d.  1443),  general  of  the  army  of  the  Re- 
uhlic  of  Venice  in  1438-41,  hy  Donatello,  the  first  great  specimen 
f  bronze-casting  of  the  modern  Italian  period,  compieted  in  1453 
’.omp.  p.  230). 

To  the  right  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo  is  the  Museo  Civico  (PI.  D, 
I,  6),  rebuilt  in  1881  by  Boito,  with  a  fine  facade  and  staircase, 
)ntaining  the  civic  Library,  Archives,  and  Pinacoteca  (fee). 

In  the  Cloistkrs  are  columns,  friezes,  and  other  remains  of  a  Roman 
inple,  excavated  near  the  Caf^  Pedrocchi  (see  p.  224)^  also  numerous  Ko« 
an  tombstones,  the  ’"Monument  of  the  Volumnii  (discovered  at  Monselice 
1879),  mediajval  coats-of-arms,  memorial  stones,  etc. 

Oil  the  upper  floor,  to  the  left,  is  the  Municipal  Picture  Gal- 
?RY,  containing  numerous  paintings,  though  few  of  importance. 
D.  1215,  a  Madonna  hy  Roraanino,  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

We  lirst  enter  the  Sala  Kmo-Capodilista :  entrance-wall,  to  the  left, 
Qirol.  da  Santa  Croct^  Madonna  in  clouds;  to  the  right,  127.  Oirol.  da 
nta  Croce^  Holy  Family  with  God  in  glory;  36.  Fv.  Morone^  Madonna 
d  Child;  opposite  the  windows,  60.  Bonifazio^  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
).  School  of  Palma  Vecchio  (forged  signature),  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
nors;  29.  Vi/ic€7izo  Catena^  Madonna  with  saints,  and  worshipping  priests, 
early  work;  12.  School  of  Lotto ^  Madonna,  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
fharine,  and  donor;  ’'18.  Marco  Basiaiti^  Madonna  worshipping  the 
ild,  between  SS.  Peter  and  Liberate;  3.  Boccaccino^  Madonna  and  two 
nts ;  8.  Bonifazio  II..,  Madonna  and  four  saints;  275.  Attributed  to  Titian 
I  Bordone  according  to  Morelli),  Christ  meeting  his  mother  (much 
’  ured);  lOO.  Boccaccino.,  St.  Agatha.  —  The  Five  Adjoining  Rooms,  tii 
‘  left,  contain  the  collection  presented  by  Count  Cavalli  in  iSOO.  Room  I. 
I  it-wall:  1370.  Pa7'is  Bordone  {1).,  Christ  and  the  Virgin;  1422.  Bogier  ran 
■  Wcytlen.,  Picta;  1423.  ITevitali.,  Madonna  and  donor.  Room  II:  to  the 
;lit,  1387.  Ercole  de'  Roherti^  Mythological  scene;  1411.  Vine.  Catena,  Ma- 
'ina  and  two  s;iints.  Rooms  III  <fe  IV.  Drawings,  engravings,  etc.;  also 
:mall  collection  of  gems.  Room  V.  Sculptures,  etc.  At  the  window, 
'  v^irgin  Mary,  2  Mary  Magdalen,  half-figures  by  Riccio  (1530;  from  S.  Can- 
:qo).  —  Passage  to  Large  Hall:  1.  Ant.  Bonazza.  Pieta,  in  Carrara 
Jrble.  —  The  corridor  to  the  right  contains  a  small  collection  of  majolica, 
iieos,  church  plate,  etc.  ^ — Large  Hall:  End-wall,  Flemish  tapestry  re¬ 
lenting  a  procession  of  knights.  Opposite  the  entrance,  Dom.  Ca7n- 
j  nolff.  Beheading  of  the  Baptist;  975.  l)o7n.  Campagiiola,  Baptism  of  a 
fit  before  the  Sladonna.  —  III.  Hall:  710.  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  770. 
i  mnino.  Last  Supper  (1613);  659.  To7'hido,  Half-length  portrait  of  a  youth 
>  U  a  wreath  (injured);  064.  Tiepolo,  St.  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ireland,  heal- 
I  a  sick  man;  3(H).  Qaleazzo  Ca//ipi  (attributed  to  Boccaccino).,  Madonna; 

5.  Ro}n.anino .  Madonna,  large  altar-piece  in  a  handsome  frame  from 
S  Uustina  (1613);  508.  Style  of  Paolo  Veronese  ^  Martyrdom;  582.  L7ica 
I  <jhi,  St.  Justina;  705.  Ro/nanino,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  two  saints 
(  1);  015.  Petrus  Paulus  Sassoferrato,  Madonna  between  SS.  Sebastian  and 
1  :r  (1497).  —  Bottacin  Collection:  Water-colours  and  sculptures;  ar- 
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tides  once  belonging  to  Emp.  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  —  Cabinkt  of  Coin? 
Complete  and  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals  of  Padua.  Then 
room  with  modern  paintings  and  sculptures.  —  Library:  Books  relalit 
to  Padua.  — Archives:  Original  documents  concerning  the  canonisation  t 
SS.  Anthony  and  Francis  ^  a  ‘Raccolta  Dantesca’,  a ‘Raccolta  Petrarchesca) 
etc.  We  return  by  a  passage  containing  antiquities  discovered  atandnejl 
Padua  and  some  Egyptian  antiquities.  I 

In  the  Via  del  Santo,  No.  3950  (E.  of  S.  Antonio),  in  a  neglecte' 
garden,  stands  the  dilapidated  Palazzo  Oiustiniani  (PI.  E,  5),  biii 
hy  Falconetto  in  1524,  with  interesting  frescoes  and  stucco-worll 

Eremitani  (PI.  D,  3),  an  Augustine  church  of  the  middle  oftl 
13th  cent.,  judiciously  restored  in  1880,  a  long  building  with  pain 
ed  vaulting  of  wood,  contains  *Feescoes  hy  Andrea  Mantegna  ai/ 
his  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  Squarcione,  which  are  among  tl 
most  important  examples  of  Northern  Italian  art. 

On  the  right  and  left  are  two  Gothic  monuments  of  Princes  of  Carrar 
the  ancient  lords  of  Padua,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  this  town.  By  the  e' 
trance-wall  are  two  painted  altars  of  terracotta,  probably  by  Qiov.  Mi)ieli\ 
that  to  the  right  with  a  fresco  of  1612.  In  the  centre  of  the  left  wall 
the  tomb  of  Count  Benavidus  (d.  1582),  by  the  Florentine  B.  Ammanati.  . 
On  the  walls  of  the  Choik  are  poor  frescoes  by  Quariento  (beginning  ' 
15th  cent.),  Scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Augustine  Order. 

The  Cappella  S.  Jacopo  e  Cbistofoeo,  adjoining  the  right  transei 
is  embellished  with  celebrated  frescoes,  now  damaged,  yet  still  very  < 
tractive ,  with  ornamentation  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  School  ■. 
Squarcione  to  its  study  of  the  antique.  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling  a. 
the  poorest,  and  probably  the  earliest  part  of  the  work.  The  four  upp 
sections  on  the  wall  on  the  right  are  also  by  inferior  artists ;  the  St.  Chr 
topher  with  the  Infant  Christ  is  by  Bono  of  Ferrara;  the  two  highc 
scenes,  representing  St.  James  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  St.  James  1  ... 
fore  the  king,  are  by  an  unknown  master  ( Marco  Zoppo  ? ) ;  the  adoratii  ' , 
of  the  giant  saint  (central  section  on  the  right)  is  by  Ansuino  da  Forlt.  T' 
paintings  on  the  wall  and  vaulting  of  the  recesses  of  the  choir  are  by  M  < 
cold  Pizzolo,  an  able  Paduan,  who  died  young.  By  far  the  most  imports'  q 
are  the  “Pictures  with  which  Andkea  Mantegna  completed  the  cycle  1  il 
tween  1450  and  1460.  The  left  wall  presents  to  us  the  life  of  St.  Jan  : 
from  his  call  to  his  execution.  The  lower  scenes  exhibit  greater  abil  . 
and  maturity  than  the  upper,  so  that  we  can  almost  trace  the  mastei  ; 
progress  step  by  step.  The  Execution  and  Burial  of  St.  Christopher,  t  ) 
lowest  pictures  on  the  right  wall,  subsequently  added  by  Mantegna,  ( 
sadly  injured.  —  The  large  terracotta  altar-relief  of  the  Madonna  andsai)  i 
is  by  Oiov.  da  Pisa,  a  pupil  of  Donatello  (p.  225),  but  has  been  spoiled  |  ( 
a  modern  coat  of  paint. 

Chapel  on  right  of  high-altar;  Coronation  of  Mary,  School  of  Qiollo] 

The  Sacristy  (entrance  from  the  choir,  to  the  left)  contains  an  alt| 
piece  with  John  the  Baptist  by  Guido  Beni  (covered),  and  a  Pieta  by  Cano\  • 
on  the  monument  of  a  Prince  of  Orange  who  died  at  Padua  in  1799. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  b . 
entrance  (a  pinnacled  iron  gate;  if  closed,  ring;  adm.  9-4,  1  fS  , 
holidays  9-2,  20  o. ;  on  high  festivals,  free)  to  the  "’'Madonna  d(’  t 
Arena  [Annunziata,  PI.  D,  2,  3),  situated  in  an  oval  garden  wh^i  i 
shows  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  The  chapel,  ohlcf  ; 
in  form,  was  erected  by  the  Paduan  Scrovegno  in  1303.  Its  w;^ 
and  vaulting  are  completely  covered  with  a  series  of  **Frescoes  y  . 
Giotto,  most  of  them  well  preserved  (restored  by  Botti).  The  perl 
of  their  execution  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Dante  and  Giejo  ■ 
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et  at  Padua  in  1306  [comp.  pp.  xl  seti.).  Mori»ing-Iiglit  best.  Cata- 
gues  arc  provided  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

These  frescoes  represent  the  History  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  from 
e  apocryphal  Proto-livangelium  and  the  New  Testament,  and  end,  accord- 
g  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  Last  Judgment  painted  on  the  entrance- 
all.  The  lower  part  of  this  last  work,  much  injured,  was  probably  exc¬ 
ited  chiefly  by  Giotto’s  pupils,  but  the  master-hand  is  revealed  in  the 
luthful  Christ  at  the  top ,  surrounded  by  apostles,  angels,  and  saints, 
iie  paintings  on  the  side-walls  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  one  above 
lOther.  The  Uppermost  Row  (beginning  to  the  right  of  the  choir-arch) 
lates  the  history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  rejection  of  Joachim's  sacrifice 
Mary’s  bridal  procession.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Presentation 
(he\^irgin  in  the  Temple  show  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature.  —  The  Sec- 
D  Row  begins  with  the  Annunciation  (choir-arch),  and  depicts  the  youth 
Christ  and  his  ministry  up  to  the  driving  of  the  money-changers  out 
the  Temple.  The  finest  scenes  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.,  the  Flight 
>  Egypt y  and  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  —  The  grandest  flight  of  Giotto’s 
agination  is  seen  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Third  Row,  mainly 
voted  to  the  Passion.  The  representation  of  Christ’s  sorrows  as  begin- 
ig  with  the  Corruption  of  Judas  (to  the  left  of  the  choir-wall)  is  a  fine 
imatic  touch.  In  the  Crucifixion  Giotto  has  not  only  surpassed  his 
•decessors  in  the  nobility  of  his  conception  of  the  Sufferer,  but  has 
led  a  most  effective  and  pathetic  feature  in  the  cherubs,  who  show 
i  ry  degree  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  The  gem  of  the  series,  however, 
ithe  Pfefd,  or  Christ  wept  over  by  the  Virgin  and  his  friends,  its  tone 
icomposition  being  in  admirable  keeping  with  its  tragic  content.  —  The 
West  Row  consists  of  allegorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  in 
[»aille,  and  leads  up  to  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  standing  on  the 
fi  of  Hell,  the  Virtues  on  that  of  Paradise.  The  Christ  enthroned  with 
i:els,  above  the  choir-arch,  shows  that  Giotto  was  as  much  at  home  in 
I  domain  of  placid  gracefulness  as  in  that  of  emotion  and  passion. 
-The  Frescoes  in  the  Choir  (Death,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of 
I  Virgin)  are  by  a  later  hand,  and  of  little  importance.  By  the  rear* 
f  1  is  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  church  (d.  1336)  On  the  altar, 
i'ront  of  this,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  by  Qiovan?ii  Pisano.,  to  whom 
I  statue  of  Scrovegno,  in  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  may  also  be  ascribed. 

In  the  open  space  near  the  Porta  Codalunga  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  in  the 
1  nity,  rises  a  monument  to  Petrarch,  erected  by  the  town  on 
1  h  June,  1874,  the  500th  anniversary  of  his  death.  —  On  the  N. 

5 1  of  this  space  stand  the  small,  aisleless  Church  of  I  Carmini  and 
(  Scnola  del  Carmine  (PI.  C,  2 ;  now  a  baptistery;  sacristan  in  the 
8  sters),  with  sadly-damaged  frescoes  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
S  Joachim,  Anna,  and  Mary. 

Left  of  (he  altar:  attributed  to  Titian,  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
s!  uted  before  the  frescoes  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  226 ;  liadly  injured) ; 
O.tamo  da  Santa  Croce,  Birth  of  Mary,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Puriti- 
Km,  and  Sposalizio;  on  the  end-wall,  Dom.  Campagnota,  Birth  of  Christ 
u  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  others  by  inferior  masters.  Altar-piece, 
'lionna  and  Child  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  by  Patma  Vecchio  (V). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  with  a  plain  facade,  was  built  by 
i'  etto  and  Della  Valle  about  1550,  in  the  late-Renaissance  style. 
T-  Treasury  (Tesoro)  contains  miniatures  of  the  12-15th  centuries 
at  handsome  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  on 
tli'l.  is  the  Baptistery  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  an  elegant  brick  structure  of 
tH2th  cent.,  adorned  with  frescoes  of  1380,  ascribed  to  Giusto 
B  wano  (opened  by  the  sacristan).  —  In  the  adjacent  Episcopal 
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Palace  is  a  ball  with  portraits  of  the  archbishops,  painted  i 
fresco  by  Montagnana,  including  a  portrait  of  Petrarch.  The  vesti 
bule  and  the  Lihraiiy  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  each  contain  ai 
interesting  painting  by  Semiteeolo  of  Venice  (1367). 

In  the  Piazza  dell’  Unita  d’li'ALiA  (formerly  P.  tie'  Signori 
PI.  C,  4)  rises  the  Loggia  del  Consiglio,  by  Biagio  Rossetti,  a  flu 
early-Renaissance  work,  consisting  of  an  open  arcade  above  a  broa 
flight  of  steps ,  and  containing  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  1] 
by  Tabacchi.  In  front  of  it  stands  an  ancient  Column  with  the  Lio 
of  St.  Mark.  At  the  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  del  Capitanio,  wit 
a  clock-tower,  once  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  governor,  with  a  port; 
by  Falconetto.  Behind  is  the  University  Library. 

Opposite  are  two  streets  leading  to  the  Piazza  dbi  Fuuti 
and  the  Piazza  dblle  Eebb.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  latter  is  th^ 
Palazzo  del  Municipio  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  on  th 
W.  side  the  modern  Palazzo  delle  Debite.  Between  the  two  Piazz;' 
rises  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  (PI.  C,  4),  briefly  called  II  Saloni 
a  ‘Juris  Pasiiico’ as  the  inscription  records,  erected  in  1172-1211  ■ 
The  logge  (containing  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquitici, 
were  added  in  1306.  The  name  ‘Salone’  it  derives  from  its  grc; 
Hall  with  vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  formed  in  1420,  91  yds.  in  lengtl 
30  yds.  in  breadth,  and  78  ft.  in  height. 

At  the  entrance  (Via  del  Municipio  1,  by  the  iron  gate;  fee  '/2  b 
are  two  colossal  Egyptian  statues  of  Neith,  brought  to  Padua  by  the  Italii 
Egyptologist  Belzoni.  The  Great  Hall  contains  a  wooden  model  of  Don. 
tello's  horse  in  the  monument  of  Gattamelata  (copied  from  the  ancicj 
horses  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  p.  24.5).  Behind  the  horse  is  the  tombstoi 
of  T.  Livius  Halys,  a  freedman  of  the  family  of  the  historian  Livy,  wl 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Abano  (p.  314).  The  walls  are  adorm 
with  300  frescoes,  painted  after  1420  by  Oiov.  Mirelto  and  others  (mni'  ■ 
retouched),  representing  the  influence  of  the  constellations  and  the  seaso.  , 
on  mankind. 

The  University  (PI.  D,  4;  about  1300  students)  occupiesj  > 
building  called  ‘11  Bb’,  from  a  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  ox  wliic  < 
once  existed  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  handsome  colonnades  in  tl, 
court,  erected  in  1552  by  Jac.  Sansovino,  are  numerous  names  at 
armorial  bearings  of  distinguished  ‘cives  academici’ . 

A  little  to  the  E.,  at  No.  3359  Ponte  S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  4),  |  , 
Dante's  House  (comp.  p.  228).  In  front  of  it  is  a  mediaeval  sarc, 
phagus,-  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  who,  aj  ■ 
cording'to  Virgil,  was  the  founder  of  Padua. 

In  the  Via  delle  Torricelle  (PI.  C,  5,  6),  near  a  small  bridge  oy|  ■ 
the  Bacchiglione,  is  a  round  marble  tablet  in  the  wall,  marki 
the  spot  where  Ezzeliiio  doffed  his  helmet  and  kissed  the  town-gs’  f 
on  capturing  Padua  in  1237  (inscription).  —  This  street  leads  ^  1 
to  the  — 

Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C,  D,  6,  7),  formerly  the  Pri 
della  Valle,  originally  a  grassy  dale,  now  a  shady  promenade  adorn,, 
with  a  double  series  of  82  statues  of  illustrious  men  connected  w)  ■; 
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’adua.  In  the  inner  row  to  the  left,  No.  76.  Steph.  Batliori,  75.  Jo/m 
^obieski;  in  the  outer  row  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Gusta- 
rus  Adolphus,  Livy,  Morosini,  etc.  A  few  only  possess  artistic 
alue ,  such  as  those  of  Poleni  and  Capello  hy  Canova.  This  spa- 
ions  Piazza  presents  a  busy  scene  at  the  time  of  the  f&ir  (fiera), 
rhich  begins  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anthony  (13th  June)  and  lasts 
or  three  days.  —  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Prato  is  the  Loggia  Amu- 
ea  (PI.  C,  6)  ,  a  modern  Gothic  structure,  used  by  the  judges  at 
he  horse-races  held  on  the  Prato  annually  on  12th  June.  Below 
ro  marble  Statues  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  by  Vincenzo  Vela  (1865). 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  is  *S.  Giustina  (PI.  I),  7),  a  church 
f  imposing  proportions  (132  yds.  long),  begun  by  Riccio  in  1516, 
ontiuued  by  Al.  Leopardi  in  1520-22,  and  completed  after  1532  by 
forone  of  Bergamo.  The  bare  facade  of  brick  is  approached  by  a  hand- 
)me  flight  of  twelve  steps.  The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
anked  with  rows  of  chapels;  it  is  3.64  ft.  long  and  98  ft.  wide,  with 
transept  260  ft.  long.  The  aisles  are  roofed  with  barrel  vaulting, 
\e  nave  with  three  flat  domes.  The  transept  and  choir  terminate 
;  semicircular  recesses  and  are  surmounted  by  four  lofty  cupolas. 

The  church  is  paved  with  coloured  marble.  In  the  left  transept  is  the 
rcophagus  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  right  transept  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Over 
e  high-altar,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Justina,  is  the  *Martyrdom 
St.  Justina,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Beautifully  carved  ‘^Choir-stalls  from 
awings  of  Campagnola  (1560),  in  50  sections,  New  Testament  subjects 
'Ove,  and  Old  Testament  below.  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir, 
Pieta,  a  large  group  in  marble  by  Parodi  (ITth  cent.).  The  old  choir, 
e  only  remnant  of  the  original  church  (entrance  by  door  on  the  right  of 
gh-altar)  also  possesses  tine  carved  stalls  with  intarsia-work.  —  The 
lister-courts  are  now  inaccessible,  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  neighbouring  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  D,  E,  6j  was  founded 
'  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1545  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Bona- 
de,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  contains  a  Vitex  agnus  castus 
inted  in  1550;  a  superb  palm  (ChamaeropSj  Palma  di  Ooethe)^ 
lilted  about  1580,  visited  and  described  by  Goethe  in  1787,  and 
closed  within  a  building  of  its  own  since  1876 ;  also  a  huge  hol- 
V  plane-tree,  planted  in  1680;  and  a  grove  of  exotic  trees  planted 
1760,  including  a  hickory  (Carya)  117  ft.  high, 

Fuom  Padda  to  Venice  via  Fusina,  26  M.,  steam-tramway  and  steamer 
272  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  5.  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  3o  c.).  —  Most  of  the  tramway-stations 

unimportant.  At  (4  M.)  Poiite  di  Srenta  (p.  223)  we  cross  the  Brenta 
A  then  skirt  the  Canale  di  Brenta.  —  7  M.  Strd^  with  the  large  Villa 
'.cionale,  built  about  1720  for  the  Pisani  family  by  Count  Frigimelica  and 
M.  Preti,,  and  bought  in  1807  by  Napoleon  I.  for  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Veroy  of  Italy.  It  has  now  been  declared  a  national  monument.  The 
i  mificent  ball-room  contains  a  huge  ceiling-painting  hy  Tiepolo:  the  filori- 
t  (ion  of  the  Pisani  (1762).  There  is  yhso  a  beautiful  garden.  —  11  M. 
i')  (Alb.  Garibaldi),  also  a  railway-station  (see  p.  228).  —  14  M.  Mira 
’..Ho.,  with  the  villas  of  many  Venetian  families.  The  Pal.  Contarini 
c  tains  frescoes  by  Tiepolo.  —  I872  M.  Malcontenta.^  connected  with  Mestre 
(  123)  by  steam-tramway,  —  22  M.  Fnsina  is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway, 
^imer  to  Venice,  see  p.  286. 

FS'om  Padua  to  Bassano.,  sec  p.  233;  to  Bologna.^  see  R.  44.  —  Branch- 
1’  in  IV2  hr.  from  Padua  (principal  station)  to  Conselve  and  (1772  M.) 
bnoli.  Another  from  Padua  (S.  Sofia  station)  in  1  hr.  to  (11  M.)  Piove. 
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38.  From  Vicenza  to  Treviso.  From  Padua  to  j 
Sassano. 

FitOM  Vicenza  to  Treviso,  37‘/zM.,  railway  in  2Vilir3.  (fares  5  fr.  50, ' 

4  fr,,  2  fr.  40  c.).  ] 

Vicenza,  see  p.  219.  —  8  M.  S.  Pietro  in  Oit ;  10  M.  Carmi- 
gnano,  beyond  which  the  Brenta  is  crossed;  121/2  M.  Fontaniva.' 

14 M.  Cittadella('j4f6.  CappeUo),viit'h  4000 inhah.,  junction  of  thel 
Padua  and  Bassano  railway  (p.  233).  The  town,  with  its  walls,  tow¬ 
ers,  and  moat,  was  founded  in  1220  for  protection  against  theTrevis- 
ans,  who  had  built  Castelfranco  in  1218.  The  Cathedral  contains  a 
Last  Supper  by  Jacopo  Bassano ;  the  Chiesadel  Torresino  an  Entomb¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Mantegna.  —  18  M.  S.  Martino  di  Lupari. 

22  M.  Castelfranco  Veneto  Alb.  della  Spada,  prettily  situated, 

R.  &  A.  2  fr. ;  Alb.  Tratt.  al  Vapore ;  Caffe  del  Oenio,  at  the  Spada, 
clean),  a  pleasant  country-town  with  3800  inhab.,  in  the  centrC; 
of  which  rise  the  towers  and  walls  of  its  old  castle,  was  the  birth-  , 
place  of  the  painter  Giorgio  Barbarelli ,  surnamed  II  Giorgione  • 
(about  1477-1512),  a  marble  statue  of  whom  by  Benvenuti  adorns 
the  piazza  (1882).  Behind  the  high-altar  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  ’"Ma¬ 
donna  with  SS.  Francis  and  Liberalis  by  that  master  (1504;  restor¬ 
ed);  in  the  sacristy  are  frescoes  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Time,' 
Fame,  and  four  Cupids,  by  P.  Veronese,  early  works  brought  from 
the  Villa  Soranza  (painted  in  1551). 

From  Castelfranco  (or  better  from  Cornuda,  p.  292)  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  Villa  Giacomelli,  near  Masir,  which  may  he  reached  by  car¬ 
riage  in  1^/4  hr.  (A  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  Fanzolo,  p.  233. 

—  The  "Villa  Giacomelli  (formerly  Manin;  open  on  week-days  in  find 
weather  only),  often  called  Villa  Mastr,  erected  by  Palladio  (1666-80),  iiJ  h 
celebrated  for  its  ""Frescoes  by  P.  Veronese,  executed  in  1566-63  for  tlit|  f 
Venetian  patrician  Marcantonio  Baxbaro,  and  ranking  among  the  master’i  ( 
best  works.  They  consist  of  mythological  representations  and  scencfl  ; 
from  social  life,  grandly  conceived,  while  some  of  the  illusive  figures  so  t 
common  in  the  later  period  of  art  are  introduced.  Thus,  by  the  entrance.^  a 
a  girl  and  a  page ,  who  through  a  half-opened  door  apparently  watch  . 
the  persons  entering.  In  the  dining-room,  upon  its  fantastically-painted  ,| 
architecture ,  are  seated  Ceres  with  her  train  and  Cupids.  The  ceilind 
of  the  great  hall  is  decorated  with  the  Councils  of  the  Gods  and  tha  i 
Feast  of  the  Gods  on  Mount  Olympus.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  good 
idea  of  a  patrician  abode  of  the  luxurious  16th  cent,  should  not  omi’  i 
this  excursion.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  villa  contains  stucco-work 
by  At.  Vittoria.  —  About  to  the  W.  of  Maser,  on  a  prominent  ridgij 

a  little  above  the  road  to  (14  M.)  Bassano  (p.  233),  lies  Asolo  (Inn),  thij  , 
city  (now  with  900  inhab.  only)  to  which  the  widowed  queen  Catliarinu  1, 
Cornaro  retired  on  her  abdication.  Catharine  retained  her  title  and  ‘signeq 
herself  Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia,  and  Lady  of  Asolo.  Then  j 
she  lived,  dispen.'sing  justice ,  founding  a  pawnshop  for  the  assistance  oj  | 
the  poor,  distributing  corn,  gratis,  in  years  of  distress,  listening  to  tin:  ) 
courtly  conversation  of  Cardinal  Eembo ,  and  amusing  herself  in  the  gan  'i 
dens  of  her  summer-house  on  the  plain’  (Boratio  F.  Brown).  The  Parisn  « 
Church  contains  a  line  altar-piece  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  (early  work;  1508).  |  ' 

25'/2  M.  Albaredo  ;  30  M.  Istrana;  33  M.  Paese  ;  37Y2  M.  Tre-,  ' 
visa,  sec  p.  291.  ' 

i 


BASSANO. 


38.  Route.  233 


Fkom  Padua  to  Bassano,  30  M.,  railway  in  1^4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 
fr.  15,  Ifr.  95  c.). 

Padua,  p.  224.  The  train  crosses  the  Brenta.  3  M.  Vigodar- 
:re;  7M.  Campodarsego  ;  9M.  S.  Giorgio  delle  Pertiche  ;  12  M.  Cam- 
oaarnpiero . 

From  Camposampiero  to  Montebeluuna,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
fr.  20,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c.).  —  T'/a  M.  Castelfrmico  Veneto  (p.  232);  12  M. 
vizolo,  with  the  Villa  Emo,  containing  good  frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese 
id  Batt.  Zelotti  (1551).  —  18  M.  Uontebelluna,  see  p.  292. 

16  M  Villa  del  Conte;  201,  2  M.  Cittndella  (see  p.  232);  25  M. 
ossano ;  26  M.  Road. 

SOM.  Bassano  (*5.  Antonio ;  Hondo ;  Stella  d'  Oro),  a  charraing- 
-situatedtown  of  6100  inhah.,  with  old  ivy-clad  walls.  The  houses 
the  long  market-place  show  traces  of  the  early  facade-painting  so 
mmon  in  the  towns  of  the  Venetian  Terra  Ferma  (comp.  p.  292). 
Near  the  market  is  the  Civic  Museum  (10-3,  in  autumn  10-4; 
other  times,  fee),  containing  a  number  of  works  by  the  Da  Ponte 
Daily,  surnamed  Bassano  from  their  birthplace. 

Boom  I. :  Francesco  Bassano  (father  of  Jqcopo),  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter 
lPaul(1609);  Jacopo  Bassano  (1510-92;  the  most  eminent  of  this  group 
artists,  who  all  paint  in  his  manner),  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  St.  Val¬ 
ine  baptising  a  dumb  girl;  Leandro  Bassano  (d.  1623;  son  of  Jacopo), 
rtrait  of  the  Podesta  Capello.  —  Room  II :  Voogd,  Landscape,  once  the 
iperty  of  Canova.  —  Room  III. :  The  original  models  of  Canova's  Venus 
;1  Hebe,  and  casts  of  Canova’s  works.  —  An  adjoining  room  contains 
lollectlon  of  memorials  of  that  master  and  drawings  by  eminent  artists. 

The  Cathedral,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  beyond  the  Piazza 
■  t  Terraglio,  contains  paintings  by  Jacopo  Bassano:  right,  As- 
! option  of  the  Virgin,  with  portraits  of  Charles  V.,  the  Doge  of 
nice,  the  Pope,  etc.;  left  of  the  high-altar.  Adoration  of  the 
(ild;  right,  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  —  The  old  palace  of  Ezzelino, 
t  cruel  Ghibelline  leader,  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  arciprete 
(an).  The  promenades  encircling  the  town  command  beautiful 
iws  of  the  Alps  and  their  spurs,  and  of  the  brawling  Brenta, 
s  lined  by  a  picturesque  timber  bridge. 

The  Villa  Rezzonica,  I1/2  M.  from  the  town,  contains  a  bas- 
r  ef  by  Canova  (Death  of  Socrates)  and  other  works  of  art.  In 
t  suburb  Borgo  Leone  is  the  Villa  Parolini,  with  a  beautiful  park. 

Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmaer  at  Bassano  on  8th 
8t.,  1796,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Rovereto,  having  marched  hither 
fii  Trent  in  two  days.  The  covered  timber  bridge  over  the  Brenta 
0  ipies  the  place  of  one  blown  up  by  the  French  on  that  occasion.  — 
h  TO  Napoleon  erected  the  district  of  Bassano  into  a  duchy  and  con- 
t<3d  it  upon  ilaret,  his  secretary  of  state. 

Possagno  (Alb.  Socal),  Canova's  birthplace,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
b  ;  of  Monte  Orappa,  10  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bassano,  is  reached  by  a  good 
T‘  (diligence  daily)  passing  Romano,  the  birthplace  of  E/.zelino ,  and 
C  pajio.  The  domed  church,  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  designed  by 
C;iva,  contains  his  tomb,  an  altar-piece  painted  by  him,  and  a  fine  bronze 
K  if  of  the  Entombment.  The  church  and  the  bridge  at  Crespano  (see 
•l  e),  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  single  arch  118  ft.  in  span,  were 
b' t  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Canova  for  the  purpose.  The  Palazzo,  as 
b  louse  is  called,  contains  models  and  casts  of  his  works. 

From  Bassano  to  Cornuda  via  Asolo  and  Masir,  see  above  and  p.  292; 
to  cent,  see  p.  18. 


39.  Venice. 

Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  (Caf€,  mediocre)  is  on  the  N.W.  md 
of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Canal  Grande  {PI.  B,  C,  3^  the  town-offiej 
is  on  Ihe  Piazzetta  Leonciui,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco 
—  Gondolas  (p.  235^  with  one  rower  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  30  c.,  with  t\v 
rowers  2  fr. ;  each  heavy  box  15  c.)  and  ‘omnibus-boats*  {not  recoir' 
mended ;  to  the  Piazzetta  25,  at  night  35,  each  box  15,  fee  6  c.)  are  a)| 
ways  in  waiting.  Steam-launches,  which,  however,  only  take  lighter  ai| 
tides  of  luggage,  arc  also  at  hand.  —  Gondola  tariff  for  those  who  arrivl 
by  sea,  see  p.  235.  Office  of  the  Aus^trian  Lloyif  in  the  Piazzetta,  under  th; 
arcade  of  the  Libreria^  Office  of  the  Nacigazione  Qciierale  Italiana  (FloVi 
Ruhaiiino  Steamship  Co.),  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2413  (PI.  F,  6)^  Cook  ti' Son 
Ticket  Office^  Piazza  S.  Blarco.  ' 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xviii).  *IldTEL  de  l'Europe  (PI.  b^  G,  6),  in  the  Pa! 
Giustiniani^  on  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  Dogana  del  Mare  and  nea’ 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  K. ,  L.,  &  A.  from  5,  B.  2  fr.  ^  ’’''Hotel  Roya 
Danieli  (PI.  a;  H,  5),  in  the  old  Pal.  Pandolo.^  E.  of  the  Palace  of  tb; 
Doges,  with  railway  ticket  oflice  and  the  dependance  Beaurivage.,  ol 
the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  suitable  for  some  stay ;  ’^'Grand  Hotel  (PI.  cj 

F,  6)  in  the  old  Pal.  Ferro^  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Salute^  *H6tel  Bur 
ANNiA  (PI.  C-,  G,  6),  in  the  Pal.  Zucchelli.,  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Saluh 

R.  3-5,  D.  Vi,  A.  1,  B.  D/i,  dej.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  1  fr.,  we) 
managed,  all  of  the  first  rank.  —  ’'Grand  Hotel  d'Italie  or  Bauei 
Giiunwald  (PI.  h^  G,  6),  Campo  S.  Moise,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  with  i, 

S.  side  facing  the  Grand  Canal ,  patronized  by  Germans,  R.  2V'2-4,  L.  3/ 

A.  5,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  pens.  9-15  fr.*,  Victoria  (PI.  g^  G,  5),  in  lb 
Pal.  Molin^  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V'2-4:,  B.  IV2,  dej.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens,  from  9ir, 
“^Luna  (PI.  f^  G,  6),  to  the  W.  of  the  royal  garden,  close  to  the  S.W.  sidj 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  IV4,  D.  4  (wine  extra 
pens.  8  fr.  —  *Hot.  de  Rome  &  Pens.  Suisse,  Hot.  Milan  &  Pens.  Anglais.; 
pens.  7-9  fr.,  both  on  the  Grand  Canal,  oppo.site  S.  Marla  della  Saluh 
Bellevue  (PI.  d;  G,  H,  5),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  R.  2-3,  L.  &  A.  1,  D.  • 
pens.  8-9  fr. ;  S.  Marco  (PI.  e;  G,  5),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 

B.  11/2  fr.  ;  Hotel  d'Angleteruk  ,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-'. 

B.  IV2,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr.  ^  ’"Citta  di  Monaco  (PI.  1;  G,  G 
Canal  Grande,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  Iv.,  L.,  &  A.  3^4,  1  ' 

IV4,  ddj.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  8-10  fr. ;  Hot.  Mi'ctropole,  Riva  degli  .Schi;'  ( 
voni  4149,  new,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  21/2,  B.  1,  ddj.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  0*8  fr  , 
Alle  Barciie,  Fondamenta  S.  Simone  Piccolo,  opposite  the  station,  R.,  L  r 
&  A.  1V4-2  fr.  —  Good  second-class  hotels,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  traitorii  ( 
Albergo  Orientale  &  Cappello  Kero,  Procuratie  Vecchie  ;  Vaporb  (PI.  i  -i 

G,  5),  near  the  Merceria;  S.  Gallo  (PI.  k  ^  G,  5)^  Cavalletto,  all  near  tL 
Piazza  S.  Marco  ^  La  Calcina,  Fondamenta  della  Zattere  782,  opposite  1I|  J 
Giudecca,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Academy  and  frequented  by  artist-  e 

Bensions  (see  p.  xix ;  even  for  a  short  stay).  *Opitz,  S.  Polo-Traghelt  ) 
alia  Madonnetta  1430,  Grand  Canal,  pens,  with  wine  7-9  fr.  •,  Aurora  (PI.  j.  | 
I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4133,  R.  2-4,  L.  V2,  -A..  V2>  IL  ddj.  2V2,  1  j 
372,  pens.  7-9  fr.;  Maison  Barrier,  Pal.  Venier  (p.  263),  S.  Vio,  Fond;  i 
menta  Venier  708,  Grand  Canal,  with  garden;  ‘^Bbil-Da-Ru,  Traghetto  i  ) 
Gregorio,  Grand  Canal,  pens,  from  6fr.;  Pens.  Kirsoh,  Riva  degli  Schii  | 
voni  4156,  pens.  5-7  fr.;  Gregori,  Pal.  Barbarigo,  Grand  Canal,  well  spokt  i| 
of;  Pens.  Lewald,  Fondamenta  S.  Vio  743,  near  the  Academy,  5-8  fr.  '  I 

Private  Apartments  (distinguished  by  a  white  placard  on  the  shutters  .  \ 
easily  obtained,  are  dearest  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Riva  degli  ScliiavQi\  t 
The  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  is  quiet  and  pleasant,  though  soraewb,  f 
remote  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  R.  1-2  fr.  per  day,  30-50  fr.  per  mont  *1 
The  following  are  recommended  even  for  a  short  stay:  Signora  Fores\  ' 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4161;  Signora  Pacchessi.,  Calle  S.  Gallo  1073;  Frc  f 
Grilndel.,  Palazzo  Swift,  Canal  Grande  (S.  Maria  del  Giglio  2467) ;  Casa  F{ 
magalU^  Calle  delRidotto;  Casa  Zuliani.,  S.  Vio,  Fondamenta  Venier  70(;  \ 
Fran  Vianello-Chiodo Casa  Petrarca,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4146;  Fr^  I 
Ramhuseck-Adami.,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4150;  FW.  Fondamenta  del^  j 


Gondolas, 


VENICE, 
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Fenice  2531.  It  is  usual  to  pay  for  a  fortnight  in  advance,  before  which  the 
tenant  should  take  care  that  every  necessary  arrangement  is  made,  ^lutto 
:ompreso\  —  Travellers  arc  cautioned  against  sleeping  with  open  windows 
:)ii  account  of  the  gnats  (most  troublesome  from  June  to  Oct.).  Houses  on 
he  sidc-canals  should  be  avoided.  Mosquito-curtains  and  the 

pastilles  CJidibus  contro  le  zanzare')  sold  by  the  chemists  afford  protection. 

Restaurants  {  Trattorie).  ^ Bauer-Grunwald.  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  l)y 
he  Grand  Hotel  dTtalie  (p.  234),  expensive  but  much  frequented ; 

Imdri^  with  restaurant  on  the  first  floor  (see  below)  \  Birreria  Pschoi'r^ 
lee  below.  In  the  Italian  style:  *^Cnppello  Nero^  in  the  Merceria  (p.  234) ; 
Vapore  (p.  234);  Cavallctto  (p.  234),  high  charges;  simpler,  Vanlica  Panada^ 
^’alle  dei  Specchieri,  near  S.  Marco,  often  crowded  in  the  evening;  Cittd 
H  Firevze^  good  wine,  Calle  del  Ridotto;  La  Calcina  (see  above),  all  these 
:ood  and  moderate;  Restaurants  on  the  Lido  (see  p.  236).  —  (jijprus  and 
■thcr  wines  are  so\d\)y  Giacoinuzzi^  Calle  Vallaresso,  near  the  S.W.  corner 
f  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (not  for  ladies),  and  others. 

Beer.  Birreria  Pschorr^  Campo  S.  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5),  with  a  garden, 
oncerts  on  summer-evenings;  Bauer-Grvnwald  (see  above);  AIV  Antko 
'rovalorZy  Campo  S.  Bartolommeo  (PI.  G,  4),  beer  only. 

Cafes.  In  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark^  S.  side:  '*Florian^  the  best  known 
afd  in  Venice,  good  ices,  numerous  newspapers;  Caffh  San  Marco.  N.  side: 
Quadri  (see  above).  After  sunset  hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables 
re  placed  in  front  of  these  cafes  for  the  use  of  customers.  — 
ella  BorsUy  on  the  Zecca  (PI.  H,  6;  see  p.  248);  Qiardino  Reale  (PI.  G,  6), 
pen  in  summer  only ;  Caf4  Oriental^  Kiva  degliSchiavoni',  somewhat  cheaper. 

The  Gondola  and  Barca  take  the  place  of  cabs  at  Venice.  Their  chief 
ation  is  by  the  Molo  in  front  of  the  Piazzetia  (p.  248;  PI.  H,  6).  The  light, 
1(1  Venetian  Gondolas.^  with  a  low  black  cabin  (felze)  and  black  leather 
:at,  hold  6  persons.  They  are  painted  black  in  conformity  with  a  law 
assed  in  the  15th  century.  The  Barca  is  a  larger  craft,  open  at  the 
dcs,  covered  with  coloured  material,  and  carrying  8  persons.  The 
3avy  indented  iron  prow  f/erro),  resembling  a  halberd,  is  partly  intended 
'  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  rower,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  the 
eight  of  the  bridges,  which  cannot  be  passed  unless  the  ferro,  the  highest 
irt  of  the  craft,  clears  them.  The  rower  himself  is  hailed  as 
om  the  poppa  on  which  he  stands.  ^Cavar  il  felze'  means  Ho  remove 
;  e  cabin  or  covering'.  The  shouts  of  the  gondoliers  on  turning  a  corner 
e  weird  and  melancholy.  When  about  to  turn  to  tlie  right  they  cry  ‘stai', 
the  left  ‘preini',  each  of  these  being  usually  preceded  by  ‘sa'  (‘you  know') 
followed  by  ‘oh'  (‘sa  premi',  ‘stai  oh  S’,  etc.).  ‘Scia'  means  ‘stop’,  and 
mgo  eh'  indicates  that  the  gondola  is  about  to  keep  straight  on  past  the 
'outh  of  a  lateral  canal. 

The  Tariff,  which  must  be  shown  on  demand,  includes  not  only  the 
ty,  but  also  the  islands  of  Murano,  S.  Lazzaro,  and  the  Lido.  Gondolas 
I  thout  numbers  should  be  avoided.  Gondola  for  1-4,  or  a  barca  for 
')  persons,  with  one  rower  (‘remo'),  for  the  first  hour  1  fr.,  by  night 
!fr.  30  c.,  for  each  additional  hour  by  day  50  c.;  whole  day  (10  hrs.) 
fr.  —  To  or  from  the  station,  see  p.  231.  From  the  steamers  to  the 
azzetla  (two  rowers  required)  40  c.,  each  box  15  c.  For  short  distances 
bargain  should  be  made.  Gondolas  supplied  by  hotels  are  dear.  For  a 
and  rower  double  the  ordinary  fare  is  charged^  but  a  bargain  may  be 
ide.  One,  however,  suffices  for  trips  in  the  town  C'basta  uno').  For 
blic  festivities  bargaining  is  necessary.  The  loiterers  who  assist  pas- 
igers  to  disembark  (known  as  ganzieri  or  ‘hookers',  from  their  hook- 
poles)  expect  a  few  centimes.  The  traveller  should  select  a  boat 
thout  minding  the  importunities  of  the  boatmen,  whereupon  the  owner 
11  soon  present  himself.  If  the  gondola  is  hired  by  the  hour,  which  is 
it  for  sight-seeing,  the  passenger  shows  his  watch,  saying  '■alV  ora\  In 
lition  to  the  fare  a  small  fee  is  always  expected  (for  half  day  Vz-l  fr.). 
my  difficulty  arises  it  is  best  to  apply  to  a  policeman  (  Guardia  mvnicipale). 
Ferries  (  Traghetti)  across  the  Grand  Canal  (5  c.,  after  dusk  10c.,  corap. 
n);  from  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  to  the  Giudecca,  15  c.;  from 
■  Molo  (Piazzetta)  to  the  Giudecca  20,  to  II  Redentore  30,  to  the  Punla 
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della  Salnte  15,  lo  S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc  15  c.;  from  t.lie  Molo  to  the  Giar* 
dini  Pubblici  (evening  included)  50  c.;  from  the  Giardini  lhi!>blici  lo  the 
Lido  GO  c. ;  from  the  Fondamenta  Nuovc  to  the  Oimitero  or  to  Miirano  30  c. 
The  tarilf  is  binding  only  at  the  fixed  points  shown  on  the  Flan;  travellers 
should  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  when  they  wish  the  Hraghetto' only. 
The  passenger  usually  deposits  the  fare  on  the  gunwale  on  landing. 

[An  interesting  account  of  the  gondolier,  the  guilds  of  the  traghetti,  the 
manner  ot  making  a  gondola,  and  so  on  will  be  found  in  II.  F.  lirowii's 
‘Life  on  the  Lagoons’.) 

Steam  Launches.  Since  1883  a  service  of  small  steamboats  (Kffporeitt, 
also  called  Tvamway)  ply  from  7  a.  in.  till  dusk  on  the  Canal  Grande,  and 
E.  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici.  They  start  every  10  min.  (1st  "Nov.  to  Slst 
March  every  12  min.);  fare  10  c.  for  each  stage  or  for  the  whole  distance; 
(Sun.  and  festivals  15  c.).  Stations  (comp,  the  Plan) :  1.  Giardini  Pubblici 
(PI.  L,  7);  —  2,  Veneta  Marina  (PI.  K,  6)  for  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Ar¬ 
senal;  —  0.  S.  Zaccaria  (PI.  H,  5),  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni;  —  4.  S, 
Marco  (PI.  G,  6),  by  the  Calle  Vallaresso,  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Pi- 
a'ii'/a  of  St.  Mark ;  —  5.  Accademia  (PL  E,  6),  for  the  picture-gallery  of  the; 
Academy;  —  6.  S.  Toma  (PL  E,  5),  for  the  church  of  the  Frari;  —  7.  5.' 
Anyelo  (PL  F,  5);  — 8.  S.  Silvestro  (PL  F,  4,  5);  —  9.  Carbon  and  Rialto 
(PL  G,  4),  for  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  and  the  Rialto  Bridge  (Carbon 
for  travellers  towards  the  railway-station,  Rialto  for  those  going  towards 
the  Piazza  S.  Marco);  —  10.  Ch  d'Oro  (PL  F,  3),  for  S.  Caterina  and  Ma¬ 
donna  dell’ Urto ;  —  ii.  Muaeo  Civico  (PL  E,  3) ;  —  12.  Ge?’em?a  (PL  E,  3): 

—  13.  Scalzi  (PL  L),  3)  andiS.  Lucia  (PL  D,  4),  for  the  railway-station,  the  formei 
for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  S.  Marco,  the  latter  for  those  arriving, 
at  the  station ;  —  14.  S.  Chiara  (PL  C,  4),  for  the  Giardino  Papadopoli. 

Steamers  also  ply  as  follows:  every  hr.  from  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
to  the  Goionificio  (PL  B,  6),  via  S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc  (p.  287),  S.  Croce  (for 
the  Redentore,  p.  288),  Fondamenta  delle  Zatiere.,  and  S.  Eufemia;  ever> 
iV'i  hr.  from  station  Rialto  No.  9  for  Mestre  (p.  223),  fare  40  c. ;  to  Fusino 
(p.  223)  from  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  or  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattcre. 
To  the  Lido.,  see  below;  to  Murano.  p.  289;  to  Torcello.  p.  290;  to  Chioggia. 
p.  291. 

Guides  (comp.  pp.  xvi,  238),  other  than  those  attached  to  the  hotels  (win 
arc  as  a  rule  preferable),  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Piazza  of  St 
Mark.  They  wear  a  silver  badge  with  a  number. 

American  Consul,  H.  A.  Johnson.,  Esq..,  Ponte  delle  Ballotte  4700.  Britisl 
Consul,  E.  de  Zuccato.,  Esq..,  Traghetto  S.  Felice,  Grand  Canal. 

Bankers.  Blumenihal  &  Co.,  S.  Benedetto,  Calle  del  Traghetto  3941 
(register  of  American  visitors);  Fischer  d*  Rechsteiner.,  Ponte  delle  Ballott' 
4700;  Levi  Jacob  &  Sons.,  S.  Maria  Formosa,  Calle  Casselleria  5314;  Papa 
dopoli  Brothers^  S.  Silvestro,  Calle  Malvasia  1364;  Treves  &  Co.,  S.  Mari, 
del  Giglio,  Corte  Barozzi  2156 ;  Banca  Veneta.,  Calle  dell’  Ascension  1255 

—  Money  Changers:  Credito  Mohiliare.,  Bocca  di  Piazza  1239,  opposite  thi 

Telegraph  Office ;  Ve^iice  Art  Co.,  S.  Moise  1473.  i 

Goods-Agents.  Semniler  Jo  Gerhardt,  S.  Maria  Formosa,  Borgo  locj 
6117;  Fischer  Jo  Rechsteiner,  S.  Salvatore,  Ponte  delle  Ballote  4700;  Jud' 
Moro,  next  door  to  the  Luna  Hotel  (p.  234). 

Baths  of  every  kind  {galleggianie  or  floating  baths)  at  the  eniranc| 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  but  muddy  except  at  high  tide.  The  excellent  *Ln)' 
Ska-Baths  are  much  pleasanter  (season  from  May  to  Oct.;  temperature  cj 
the  water  70-80®  Fahr.).  In  summer  a  steamboat  plies  every  hour  in  tli 
morning  and  every  half-hour  in  the  afternoon  (in  winter  four  times  dailj 
between  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (near  the  Ponte  della  Paglia;  PL  H,  6 
and  the  Lido  in  12  min.  (tickets  must  be  taken  before  embarking,  30,  inc 
adm.  to  cafe-restaurant  50,  there  and  back  50  c. ;  bath  1  fr.).  From  th 
landing-place  (Co/^s,  not  recommended)  to  the  baths  a  walk  of  10  mif 
(tramway  10  c.).  Bath  1  fr.  (ladies  to  the  left,  gentlemen  to  the  right 
less  to  subscribers ;  for  taking  care  of  valuables  10  c. ;  fee  to  attcndail 
10  c.  —  Connected  with  the  baths  arc  chalets  for  lodging  visitors  (K.  5  fri 
also  pension)  and  a  '^Caf&Restauranl  fadm.  25  c.  for  non- bathers,  comi 
XI.  236;  dcj.  2-21/2,  D.  4  fr.),  where  a  band  plays  on  summer  afteruoonj 
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There  is  also  an  open-air  theatre  (tickets  on  board  the  steamer).  —  Warm 
Baths  at  most  of  the  hotels  ;  also  in  the  Luna  (p.  234 ;  salt  and  fresh  water ; 
J  fr.)  and  at  the  Stahilimenio  Idroterapico,  Pal.  Orseolo,  S.  Gallo  1092 
PI.  G,  5).  —  Likux  d’Aisance  {Luogo  comodo;  10  c.),  Calle  dei  Fabbri,  near 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  K.  side,  and  Campo  S.  Ilartolommeo,  by  the  Ponte  Rialto. 

Post  Office,  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  266),  near  the 
lialto  Bridge,  open  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  Branch-office,  Campo  S  Moise, 
idjoining  the  Hotel  d'ltalie  (p.  234).  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  G,  6),  to 
he  W.  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

Theatres.  La  Fenlce  (PI.  F',  5,  6),  the  largest  in  Venice,  holding  3000 
pectators,  is  rarely  used.  The  following  are  open  throughout  the  year: 
'iotdoni  (PI.  G,  5),  prettily  fitted  up,  (PI.  F,  5),  Malibran  (PI.  G,  4; 

popular).  In  winter  Marionette  Theatre^  Via  Vcntidue  Marzo  (6-9  p.m.). 
Che  box-office  for  all  the  theatres  is  at  No.  112,  under  the  Procuratie. 
Kacanapa',  a  popular  Venetian  stage-character,  may  be  seen  at  the  Mario- 
ictte  Theatre.  ‘Pantaloon'  (‘Pantaleone’)  on  the  Venetian  stage  is  a 
espcctable  medical  man. 

Bookseller.  Ongania  (successor  to  Miinster).,  with  lending-library,  Pi¬ 
zza  of  St.  Mark,  S.W.  corner^  Olschki.^  Procuratie  Nuove  71  and  Riva 
el  Vin  678  (PI.  G,  4),  rare  books  and  MSS.;  Zaghis^  Via  Ventidue  Marzo. 
-  Reading  Rooms  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  (p.  253;  free)  and  in  the  Pal. 
Iwrvii  (PI.  H,4,  5;  p.  273),  with  library,  open  3-11  (Sun.  and  holidays 
l-ll),  adm.  free,  on  application  to  the  librarian.  Also  Ateneo  VenetOy 
lampo  S.  Fantin  (PI.  F,  5),  with  periodicals  and  library  (adih.  25  c.).  — 
lewspapers.  Gazzetta  di  Venezia  and  L'Adriatico. 

Photographs:  Naya^  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  75,  views  of  all  sizes,  from 
he  smallest  at  about  50  c.  to  the  large  and  expensive  size  (28  by  36 
nches),  copies  from  drawings  60  c. ,  from  original  pictures  2  fr. ;  Ponii 
aptician);  Salviati  (architectural  pieces);  SpinelU.,  Bertoja^  Ga;o  (Ander- 
on's  photographs),  etc.  —  Photographers:  Viaiielli  Brothers.,  S.  Pro- 

olo  4711;  Scatlola.^  Campo  S.  Bartolommeo;  Contariniy  S.  Moise. 

Shops.  (The  recommendations  and  even  the  attendance  of  guides  or 
oatmen  increase  the  prices;  comp.  Introd.  xxiii.)  The  best  are  in  the  Piazza 
f  St.  Mark  (generally  dearer  than  elsewhere),  in  the  Mercerla  (p.  269), 
nd  in  the  Frezzarla^  entered  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
pposite  the  church.  The  Venetian  glass,  wood-carving,  lace,  jewellery, 
lusaics,  etc.,  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

The  Venetian  Glass  Industry  is  described  at  p.  289.  The  chief  manu- 
\ctories,  all  at  Murano  (p.  289),  with  shops  and  offices  in  Venice,  are 
hose  of  the  Compagnia  de'  Vein  e  Musaici  di  Venezia  e  Murano  (manager 
i.  Castellani),  Campo  S.  Vio  731,  on  the  Canal  Grande,  and  A.  Salviati  ^' 
o.y  Pal.  Bernardo,  8.  Polo  (p.  265),  on  the  Canal  Grande,  with  two  shops 
1  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  (branch  in  London).  —  Among  many  smaller 
lanufactories  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Forlani^  Ponte  dei  Dai  S.  Marco; 
'esloliniy  Piazza  S.  Marco  (also  carved  furniture);  Nap.  Candianiy  Pal. 
'ron,  Canal  Grande.  —  Venetian  Ornaments:  Decio  PodiOy  Campo  S.  Moise 
161;  Palloiti.  Procuratie  Vecchie  132.  —  Pearls:  Weherbeck  <0  Co.,  Fouda- 
lenta  della  Sensa  3217. 

Sculptors  (in  wood):  Besarely  S.  Barnaba,  Canal  Grande;  V.  CadoriUy 
ond.  Briali2534*,  Oirardi  d:  Capony  S.  Giobbe  923,  Cannaregio  (in  connec- 
on  with  the  Industrial  Home  for  destitute  Boys;  see  p.  238).  —  Lace :  M. 
eswum  &  Co.y  SS.  Filippo  e  Giacomo  (PI.  H,  5),  with  interesting  exhibi- 
on  of  ancient  and  modern  lace,  fixed  charges;  Melville  A  ZiffeVy  Pal.  Gritti. 
-  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art:  M.  Ouggenheimy  Pal.  Balbi,  on  the  Canal 
rande  (p.  264) ;  ZuheVy  S.  Marcuola,  Calle  del  Traghetto  2177  ;  Ant.  Marcato. 
al.  Della  Vida,  Canal  Grande;  V.  Favenza.  Calle  dei  Cerchieri  1263.  Canal 
rande,  near  S.  Barnaba;  Ricchettiy  Pal.  Garzoni.  S.  Samuele  3146;  and 
lany  others. 

Painters.  Italian:  E.  TitOy  S.  Trovaso,  Toletta, Campiello  dello  S<pioro 
171;  Prosdocimi  (water-colours),  S.  Trovaso,  Campiello  Grotto  104();  P. 
I'agiacomOy  S.  Angelo  Rafaelle,  F.  Briati  2537 ;  Q.  Ciardiy  S.  Barnaba,  Ponte 
.*i  Pugui,  F.  Geravdiui  2834 ;  N.BordignoUy  S.  Baruafia,  Poutc  doi  Pugni,  F. 
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Gerardini  2334;  F.  Ognissanti  145S;  L.  Nono,  Zatfere  1436;  A.  d- & 

Rota,  Ponte  Lungo  929,  Zattere;  M.  Rartoluzzi,  Pal.  Canal  S.  Barnaba;  etc 
American:  C.  0.  Dyer^  Grand  Hotel.  German:  Prof.  Blaas.  S.  Angehj  Ilii 
faelle,  Calle  del  Guardian!  2406  A;  v.  Haanen.,  S.  Barnaba,  Fondamenta  de, 
Pugni  3012;  Prof.  L,  Pa$sini.f  F.  Carmine  3462;  Ruben.,  Campiello  dell 
Mascbe  82,  S.  Pantaleone;  A.  Wolf,  Pal.  Brusa,  S.  Pantaleone  3825  A. 

Permanent  Exhibition  of  Art  of  the  Societh  Veneta  Promotrxce  di  Bell 
Aril,  Pal.  Reale.  Modern  Pictures  at  Plancich's,  Via  Vcntidue  Marzo. 

Religious  Services.  English  Church.,  Campo  S.  Vio731;  services  Sun 
at  8,  10.30,  and  3.30  (in  summer  5.30).  Rev.  A.  E.  Carey,  M.  A.,  San  Vi( 
725.  —  Scottish  Church,  Piazza  S.  Marco,  Sottoportico  del  Cavaletlo;  serv 
Sun,  11  and  3.  Rev.  Alex.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Casa  San  Leonard!,  Catecumeni 

—  Italian  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  Campo  Manin  4233.  —  Italian  BapHi. 
Church,  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini  212&. — Italian  Evangelical  CAwrc/i,  Cuuiii> 
S.  Margherita.  —  Waldensian  Church,  S.  Maria  Formosa,  Pal.  Cavagnis 

—  German  Church.,  SS.  Apostoli.  —  Gi'eek  Church,  S.  Giorgio  dei  Greet 
(p.  276;  Sun.,  10  a.m.).  —  Sailors"'  Institute,  Fondamenta  Minotto  166,  a 
the  back  of  the  Church  of  Tolentini ;  Missionary,  Mr.  Henson.  —  Industria 
Home  for  Destitute  Boys,  S.  Giobbe  923,  Cannaregio;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ham 
mond  (visitors  welcome;  articles  in  carved  wood,  see  p.  237). 


The  Climate  of  Venice  is  tempered  by  the  sea  and  the  Lagune,  thong) 
cold  N.E.  winds  are  not  uncommon  in  winter.  The  mean  temperature  o 
the  year  is  57V2  Fahr. ;  that  of  January,  the  coldest  month,  37®;  of  Februar 
41°;  March  48®;  April  56°;  May  65®;  June,  July,  and  August  72-77°;  Sep 
tember  69°;  October  59° ;  November  4oV2°;  December  40°.  The  air  is  ver; 
humid,  and  often  favourable  to  catarrhal  afiTections,  but  rheumatism  ’ 
prevalent.  Its  perfect  immunity  from  dust  is  one  of  the  chief  advanl.agc‘( 
of  Venice,  and  nervous  patients  will  find  another  in  its  noiseless  highway? 
The  water-works  completed  in  1890  supply  good  drinking  water  from  th 
district  of  Castelfranco  (p.  232).  Invalids  who  intend  wintering  in  Venic* 
should  choose  rooms  with  a  southern  aspect.  —  Chemists ;  Zampironi,  nea! 
S.  Moise  (PI.  G,  6);  Bbtner,  Ponte  S.  Antonio  3305;  Mantovani,  Calle  Larg; 
S.  Marco;  Galvani,  Campo  S.  Stefano;  at  the  Ponte  dei  Baratteri.  - 
Physicians:  Dr.  Cfm,  S.  Toma;  Dr.  Keppler,  S.  Polo,  Calle  Corner  (F,  5] 
Palazzo  Barbarigo  della  Terrazza  2765  B  (2  p.m.);  Dr.  Kurz,  S.  Marci' 
Ponte  dei  Ferali,  Calle  Fiubera  951,  near  the  Merceria  (2-3  p.m.) ;  Prof.  Bai 
ker  (English  oculist,  from  Oct.  to  May  only);  Dr.  Massaria,  S.  Moist, 
Campiello  Teatro  2243 ;  Dr.  de  Angelo,  Merceria  del  Capitello  (speaks  Kn^ 
lish);  etc.  —  International  Clinical  Institute  ( Poliamhiilanza  InternazionaU 
in  the  Campo  S.  Polo,  Calle  del  Marzer  2009,  under  the  management  < 
Drs.  Cavagnis  and  Keppler  (3  p.  m.).  —  Dentists.  De  Essen,  S.  Marcuolj 
Pal.  Gritti;  Rogers,  Calle  Vallaresso  1329 ;  Gussfeld,  Via  Ventidue  Mai'/.oi 
Siernfeld,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  Calle  del  Pestrin  !^16. 


Plan  of  Visit.  For  a  stay  of  3-4  days  the  following  is  recommendeo 
Afternoon  or  Evening  of  arrival.  Preliminary  "Voyage  from  the  Piazzeltl 
through  the  Grand  Canal  (p.  262)  to  its  extremity;  then  under  the  iro| 
bridge  to  the  Canareggio ,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  Jews’  quarter  (th* 
Ghetto,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes);  hack  hence  by  the  Grand  Canr 
to  the  Ponte  Rialto,  where  we  land;  lastly  walk  through  the  Merceria  fi 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark',  an  expedition  of  2-272  hrs.  in  all. 

1st  Day.  S.  Marco  (p.  244);  Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  248);  8.  Qiorg\ 
Maggioreip.^ISR ascend  campanile);  Redeniore{p.'12>i)',  S.  Sebasliano 

2nd  Day.  S.  Maria  della  Salute  (p.  286);  Accademia  di  Belle  Ar< 
(p.  255);  Frari  (p.  281);  Scuola  di  S,  Rocco  (p.  283).  Better  distributej 
between  two  days  if  time  permit. 

3rd  Day.  S.  Zaccaria  (p.  272);  S.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  276);  / 
Maria  Formosa  (p.  273);  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  fp.  273);  S.  Francesco  dell\ 
Vigna  (p.  275);  Arsenal  (p.  277);  Qiardini  Puhhlici  (view,  p.  277).  , 

4th  Day.  S.  Salvatore  (p.  269);  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  (p.  270); 
donna  de"^ Miracoli{p.21b)  •,  Pal.  Vendraminip.^^I)’,  Mnseo  Civico  Con’er(p.279j 
Lastly  ascend  the  Campanile  of  S.  Marco  (p.  247). 
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Those  who  stay  longer  may  visit  the  Lido  (sea-baths,  p.  288),  Murano 
id  Torcello  (pp.  289,  29U),  Malamocco.^  and  Chioggia  (pp-  90,  291). 
Aumission  is  generally  obtained  to  the  Churches  from  6  a.m.  till  12 

•  1  o'clock,  after  which  apply  to  the  sacristan  (sagrestano.,  50  c.).  St. 
ark’s  and  S.  Salvadore  are  open  all  day.  At  the  Frari,  Salute,  S.  Gio- 
vnni  e  Paolo,  and  (generally)  S.  Sebastiano  visitors  knock  at  the  door; 

the  other  churches  one  of  the  ofllcious  loungers  may  be  sent  for  the 
cristan  (5  c.).  For  S.  Kocco,  see  below.  During  the  fortnight  before 
ister  the  altar-pieces  are  not  shewn. 

Academy  (p.  255):  week-days,  9-3,  1  fr.  ^  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
-2,  gratis;  closed  on  national  holidays  (p.  xxii). 

Arsenal  (p.  277):  week-days,  9-4,  closed  on  Sun.  and  holidays. 

^‘^Falace  of  the  Doges  (p.  248):  week-days,  9-3,  1  fr.  20c.,  including  th 
7,zi;  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-2,  gratis;  closed  on  New  Year’s  Day,  Eastei 
nday,  and  Christmas  Day.  The  tickets  are  in  four  parts  and  are  valid 

•  one  day  only. 

Museo  Civico  Correr  (p.  279):  daily,  9-3,  1  fr.;  Sun.  and  holidays  free, 
le  Museum  is  a  steamboat-station  (p.  236). 

The  Private  Palaces  (  Vendrdminy  Papadopoli.,  Rezzonico)  arc  generally 
iwn  between  9  and  4,  in  some  cases  by  written  permission  only  (pp.  267, 
'),  264).  Fee  to  attendant  1  fr. 

“^Scuola  di  San  Rocco  (p.  283),  daily  9-5  in  summer,  9-4  in  March,  April, 
pt.,  Sl  Oct.,  10-3  in  winb'r,  I  fr.,  inch  the  Church  of  S.  Rocco. 

Seminario  Patriarcale  (p.  287),  daily  9-11  and  after  midday,  V2 
The  gondoliers  name  tlie  palaces  and  churches  as  they  pass.  Interest- 
..  walks  may  also  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  plan.  Some  of  the  chief 
ntes,  e.  g.  from  the  Pi.nzzaof  St.  Mark  to  the  station  and  the  post-office, 
j  indicated  by  notices  on  the  street-corners.  In  ca.se  of  doubt  a  boy  may 

•  ily  be  found  to  show  the  way  (5-10  c.). 

The  Carnival,  which  formerly  presented  a  gayer  and  lighter  scene  at 
nice  than  in  any  other  city  of  Italy,  has  of  late  entirely  lost  its  signi- 
'  nee.  —  The  city  anlhorities  sometimes  give  iScrenadei,  i.e.  concerts  with 
iiminations  on  the  Canal  Grande.  —  The  Regattas  held  periodically  on 
I  Grand  Canal  are  characteristic  and  interesting.  The  cour.^e  is  from 
1  Public  Gardens  to  the  Railway  Station  and  hack  to  the  Pal  Foscari. 

Streets  and  Divisions.  Venice  is  divided  into  the  six  districts  (‘sestieri’) 
iCastdlo^  San  ^farco.,  Canureggio.,  Santa  Croce.  San  Polo,  and  Dorsodnro; 
i  l  the  houses  are  numbered  by  these  districts  Thus  ‘Fondamenta  Carmine 
12’  means  house  No.  3462  of  the  ’sestiere’  of  Dorsodnro.  in  the  Fonda- 
inta  Carmine.  ‘Calle’  means  a  street  between  two  rows  of  house.s,  4‘onda- 
lata’  is  a  street  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  canal.  ‘Saliz/ada’  is  a  paved 
‘rio  terra',  one  made  by  tilling  up  a  canal  (‘rio'),  ‘piscina’,  a  broader 
et  made  by  filling  up  a  fisli-poiid.  ‘Campo’  (comp.  p.  213)  is  a  square 
copen  space. 


History.  For  the  early  history  of  Venice,  see  p.  200.  The  foundation 
c  the  Eastern  supremacy  of  Venice  was  laid  hy  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo 
( 12-1205),  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204.  In  consequence  of  this 
Vice  gained  pos.session  of  numerous  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
a  the  Levant,  frt)m  Dura/zo  to  Trehisond,  and  of  most  of  the  Greek 
i  ods ,  including  Candia.  During  the  conquest  and  administration  of 
t  le  new  territories  there  arose  a  class  of  nobles,  who  declared  themselves 
lijditary  in  1297  .and  excluded  the  rest  of  the  people  from  all  share  in 
t  government.  The  supreme  authority  lay  with  the  Great  Council  (Con- 
i  'o  Maggiore).,  which  consisted  of  all  members  of  the  Nohili  above  twenty. 
7  executive  was  vested  in  a  Doge.,  or  Duke  ^  and  six  counsellors,  with 
was  associated  the  Co^tncil  of  the  Pregadi.  The  Pregadi  were  after- 
"  ds  united  with  the  liigher  officials  to  form  the  Senate.  The  duty  of 
tl  Avvoyadori  di  Comune  was  to  see  that  the  public  officials  governed 
ititutionally.  After  the  conspiracy  of  1310  the  sovereignty  was  vested 
hhe  Council  of  Ten  ( Consiglio  dei  Died).,  which  controlled  every  depart- 
n  t  of  government,  and  from  wliich  the  State  Incjuisition  was  devel- 
0  I  in  the  16th  century. 
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With  her  rival  Genoa  the  Republic  came  repeatedly  into  viol 
conflict,  losing  many  of  her  conquests  in  the  East;  but  the  Genoese  w's 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  in  1352.  His  succes  ■ 
Marino  Falieri  plotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  but  his  sche 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  17th  April,  1355.  During 
regime  of  Andrea  Coniarini  (1367-82)  Padua,  Verona,  Genoa,  Hungary,  jji 
Naples  formed  an  alliance  against  Venice.  In  1379  the  Genoese  captu  I 
Chioggia.  but  they  were  .surrounded  in  the  Lagune  and  compelled  to  s|* 
render,  24th  June,  1380.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1381.  In  1386  Aiitonio  Vet  * 
(1382-1400)  occupied  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  afterwards  Durazzo,  Argl, 
etc.  Under  Michele  Steno  (1400-14)  the  Venetian  general  Malatesta  c> 
quered  Vicenza,  Belluno,  Feltre,  Verona,  and  Padua  (1405);  in  1408  li 
Republic  gained  possession  of  Lepanto  and  Patras,  and  in  1409  of  Guasta , 
Casalinaggiore,  and  Brescello.  In  1421  Tommaso  Mocenigo  waged  war  sj- 
cessfully  against  Hungary.  In  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Loredan  defeai 
the  Turkish  at  Gallipoli,  and  in  1421  it  subdued  all  the  towns  of  the  1- 
matian  coast,  so  that  Venice  now  held  the  entire  coast  from  the  estu/ 
of  the  Po  to  the  island  of  Corfu.  Mocenigo’a  successor  was  Francesco  ij- 
cari  (1423-57).  In  1426  Brescia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  geml 
Carmagnola;  but  in  1431  fortune  turned  against  him,  he  was  arraigned  x 
treason,  and  in  1432  executed  (p.  55).  In  1449  the  Venetians  took  Cre){, 
but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Sforza  to  the  dukedom  of  Mid 
(1450).  A  sad  ending  awaited  the  long  and  glorious  career  of  Foscari, 
pected  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  weakened  by  contentions  with  the  L(l- 
dani  and  other  private  feuds,  he  was  deposed  in  1457  and  died  a  few  d’S 
afterwards.  —  Under  Cristoforo  Moro  (1462-71)  the  Turks  conquered  8 
Morea,  where  a  few  fortresses  only  were  retained  by  Venice.  In  1483  s 
Republic  acquired  Zante,  and  in  1489  Cyprus  also,  which  was  ceded  y 
Catharine  Cornaro,  wife  of  King  James  of  Cyprus. 

The  15th  cent,  witnessed  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  was  e 
focus  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  numbered  200,000  inhab.,  and  was  uni  *- 
sally  respected  and  admired.  Its  annual  exports  were  valued  at  10  mil  n 
ducats,  4  millions  being  clear  profit.  It  possessed  300  sea-going  vesla 
with  8000  sailors,  3000  smaller  craft  with  17,000  men,  and  a  fleet  ; 
galleys  carrying  11,000  men,  who  maintained  the  naval  supremacy  of|.6  ^ 
Republic.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  an  event  of  evil  0])a> 
occurred:  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  iie  , 
supremacy  of  Venice  in  the  East  was  thus  undermined.  The  crowi'g 
blow,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea-routes  to  India  at^ei 
close  of  the  century,  by  which  its  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Portugne. 
Yet  ‘the  arts,  which  had  meanwhile  been  silently  developing,  shea, 
glorious  sunset  over  the  waning  glory  of  the  mighty  Republic’. 

The  opening  of  the  16th  cent,  brought  new  losses.  In  1503  Ve’ie  ' 
signed  a  humiliating  peace  with  Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  she  ceded  the  w  !e 
of  the  Morea.  The  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emper,  , 
and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Aragon  against  Venice  in  1508,  and  the  vie  7  1 
of  the  French  at  Agnadello  in  1509  occasioned  serious  losses  to  the  Repul  c. 
The  wars  between  Emp.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  (1521-30)  ire 
also  prejudicial  to  Venice,  but  her  power  was  most  seriously  impairecjiy 
her  continuous  struggle  against  the  Osmans.  In  1540  she  lost  Nauplia,be  . 
islands  of  Chios,  Paros,  and  others,  and  in  1571  Cyprus  also,  notvjli- 
standing  it5  brave  defence  by  Bragadino.  In  the  naval  battle  of  Leuto 
(1st  Oct.,  1571)  the  Venetian  fleet  distinguished  itself  greatly.  In  165^ie 
island  of  Candia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  Venetians,  how(fr,  > 
under  Francesco  Morosini  and  KUnigsmarck  ^  were  victorious  in  the  Mjea  - 
in  1684,  and  conquered  Coron,  Patras,  Corinth,  etc.;  in  1696  and  1698  [ey. 
again  defeated  the  Turkish  fleets ,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  in  f09 1 
they  regained  the  Morea  ;  but  the  Turks  reconquered  the  peninsula  in  |5,  i 
and  in  1718  were  confirmed  in  their  possession  by  the  Peace  of  Passaroiz.  i 

From  this  period  Venice  ceases  to  occupy  a  prominent  positiolin 
history.  She  retained  her  N.  Italian  possessions  only,  remained  neM', 
in  every  war,  and-continued  to  decline  in  power.  On  the  outbreak  olbe  . 
French  Revolution  Venice  at  first  stoutly  opposed  the  new  principle^en  t 
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he  victorious  advance  of  the  French  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her 
leutrality,  and  repeatedly  rejected  Bonaparte’s  proposals  of  alliance, 
rritated  by  this  opposition  he  broke  off  his  negotiations  and  took  possession 
f  the  city  on  IGth  May,  1797.  The  last  doge  was  Lodovico  ifanin  (1788-97). 
iy  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  Venetia  was  assigned  to  Austria,  by 
hat  of  Pressburg  (ife)  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  1814  to  Austria, 
.t  length  in  1848  Venice  declared  herself  a  Eepublic  under  the  presidency 
f  Daniele  Manin ;  but  after  a  siege  of  15  months  she  was  taken  by  Radelzky 
a  Aug.,  1849.  Lastly,  the  war  of  186B  led  to  the  union  of  Venetia  with  the 
ingdom  of  Italy.  See  H.  F.  Brown's  ‘History  of  V’enice’,  mentioned  at  p.  242. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Venice  has  shown  herself  as  independent  of 
je  mainland  as  in  situation  and  political  history.  The  surprise  of  the 
•aveller  who  beholds  Venice  for  the  first  time,  even  after  having  seen 
le  rest  of  Italy,  will  also  be  felt  by  those  who  study  her  art.  The  earliest 
lonuments  of  Venice  at  once  betray  the  fact  that  her  greatness  was 
lunded  on  her  Oriental  commerce.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  is  in  the 
TZANTINE  style,  the  oldest  mosaics  bear  a  Byzantine  impress,  and  the 
ime  type  is  observable  in  other  branches  of  art.  The  Palazzi  Farsetti, 
oredan,  and  Zorzi,  and  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  are  Bomanesqde.  Even 
uring  the  period  of  Gothic  Akt  the  Venetians  differed  in  their  style  from 
le  rest  of  Italy,  although  several  architects  from  the  mainland  (including 
;rhaps  Niccoli  Pisano)  appear  to  have  aided  in  building  their  churches, 
heir  palaces,  which,  as  generally  in  Upper  Italy,  are  the  chief  Gothic 
hidings,  possess  a  still  more  marked  individuality,  and  foremost  among 
\em  is  that  of  the  Doges.  They  possess  a  large  entrance  colonnade;  a 
i'ggia  (portego)  on  the  upper  floor  with  windows  close  together  in  the 
■  iddle;  wings,  treated  chiefly  as  surfaces  for  painting;  and  everywhere  a 
ealth  of  decoration  and  colour.  Such  are  the  Cii  d’Oro,  the  Palazzo 
iscari,  and  many  others  on  the  Canal  Grande.  Still  more  zealously  did 
e  Venetians  cultivate  the  Renaissance  Architectdee,  naturalised  at  the 
id  of  the  15th  cent.,  much  later  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  point  of 
ze  the  early-Renaissance  buildings  in  Venice  cannot  compare  with  those 
Tuscany,  but  they  are  more  richly  decorated,  and  retain  the  articula- 
jn  peculiar  to  the  earliest  period.  At  a  later  period  Venetian  architecture 
ay  justly  boast  of  holding  out  against  the  rococo  style  longer  than  Cen- 
al  Italy.  Chief  among  Venetian  architects  were  several  of  the  Lombardi 
mily,  Jacopo  Sansovino  of  Florence  (1477-1570),  Antonio  da  Ponte,  and 
5tly  Andrea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80),  who  inaugurated  a  new  era, 
.pecially  in  church-architecture,  by  limiting  the  facade  to  a  single  range 
massive  columns.  Palladio’s  chief  successors  were  Scamozzi  and  Longhena. 

In  the  province  of  Sculpture  the  city  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  I4th 
nt.  two  important  masters  in  the  brothers  Mussegne.  The  Judgment  of 
lomou,  on  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  249),  was  the  most  famous  sculp- 
re  of  the  late-Golhic  period  in  Venice.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th 
nt.  onwards  the  growing  taste  for  monumental  tombs  gave  abundant 
.iployment  to  the  sculptors,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  those  magnificent 
muments  which  still  fill  the  churches  of  Venice.  The  names  of  the 
1  ion,  of  the  Bregni  or  Rizzi ,  of  the  Lombardi  (iminigrauts  from  Carona, 
the  Lago  di  Lugano),  and  of  Alessandro  Leopardi  (d.  1522)  are  the  most 
I  portant.  After  1527  Jacopo  Sansovino,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  the 
•ding  master.  His  works,  though  often  designed  for  pictorial  ell'ect,  are 
)re  pleasing  than  those  of  Michael  Angelo’s  school.  His  pupils  were  Qiro- 
•no  Campagna  and  Alessandro  Vittoria  (d.  1C08). 

,  Venetian  Painting  did  not  begin  to  attract  universal  attention  till 
|  ii  beginning  of  the  IGth  cent.  (comp.  p.  lx).  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
.'inferior  to  that  of  other  Italian  schools,  and  though  Giotto  was  en- 
I  led  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Padua,  it  remained  unaffected  by  his 
'  iucnce.  In  1419  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Vittore  Pisano  were  invited  to 
nice  to  decorate  the  doges’  palace.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  most  noted 
'  .stera  were  Giovanni  (also  named  Alemannus),  Antonio,  Bartolommeo,  and 
,  nse  (Luigi)  Vivarini ,  known  as  the  Muranesi,  Jacopo  Bellini,  father- 
I  law  of  Mantegna,  who  influenced  the  Paduan  school  (p.  225),  and  Carlo 
vein.  Antonello  da  Messina  introduced  painting  in  oils  into  Venice  about 
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1473,  and  the  new  method  contributed  powerfully  to  the  development 
the  lirst  purely  Venetian  artists  in  (1427-1507)  and  Oiovanni  Bell 

(142S-1516),  the  sons  of  Jacopo.  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  had  many  pupi 
is  with  Jlaiitegna  the  most  important  master  of  the  early  Benaissance 
N.  Italy.  Alike  in  composition  (as  in  the  ‘santa  conversazione’,  a  pcaccfi, 
yet  expressive  group  of  saints  with  the  Madonna),  in  his  love  of  colo 
and  appreciation  of  landscape,  and  in  his  conception  of  female  figun! 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  glorious  prime  of  Veneti; 
painting.  One  of  his  contemporaries  was  Vittore  Carpaccio  (d.  after  151t 
a  lively  pictorial  narrator,  and  to  his  school  belonged  Cima  da  Coneglia. 
(about  1489-1508),  Catena.,  Bissblo.,  and  Andrea  Fi'evitali. 

The  first  of  the  great  masters  of  the  late  Renaissance  was  Giorgio 
{BarharelU^  i477?-1510),  but  unfortunately  only  the  altar-piece  at  Castt 
franco  (p.  232)  is  thoroughly  authenticated  as  his  work;  though  at  Veni 
a  Famiglia  in  the  Pal.  Giovanelli  (p.  270)  and  an  Apollo  and  Daphne  in  i'.' 
Seminario  Patriarcale  (p.  287)  are  attributed  to  him.  The  peculiar  glo| 
of  his  colouring,  an  attribute  which  seems  natural  rather  than  acquire, 
imparts  even  to  his  isolated  half-figures  unwonted  life  and  poetical  chart 
The  first  artist  who  fully  developed  that  type  of  female  beauty  in  whb 
imple  enjoyment  of  life  is  so  admirably  expressed  was  Jacopo  Palm 
(VeccMo.,  1480-1528).  Surpassing  all  his  fellows  in  celebrity,  in  fertilit 
and  in  the  length  of  his  career,  next  comes  the  great  Tiziano  Vecel 
(1477?- 1576).  His  finest  frescoes  are  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  and  Scuo 
del  Carmine  at  Padua,  and  though  his  oil-paintings  are  distributed  throug' 
out  the  galleries  of  Europe,  several  of  his  most  striking  works,  chiei 
religious  compositions,  are  still  preserved  at  Venice. 

Such  was  the  vitality  and  vigour,  and  so  great  were  the  resources 
the  Venetian  School,  that  even  masters  of  secondary  rank  frequently  pr 
duced  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  Foremost  among  these  are  Sehastia', 
del  Piomho  (1485-1547),  who  afterwards  yielded  to  the  fascinating  infiuen 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Bocco  Marconi.^  the  dreamy  Lorenzo  Lotto^  Bonifazio 
{'"Bonifazio  Veronese"' ;  comp.  p.  203),  Giovanni  Antonio  (da)  Pordenone  (d.  1531 
whose  carnation-tints  are  unsurpassed,  and  Paris  (15(K)-70),  wboi 

portraits  rival  those  of  Titian.  To  a  younger  generation  belongs /acqpo  y/. 
ioreito  {^Rohusti.^  1518-94),  who  squandered  excellent  abilities  on  superfici' 
works  (Vasari  calls  him  ‘il  piu  terribile  cervello,  che  abbia  avuto  mai 
pittura'),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  effect  lost  the  golden  tints  of  his  schoo 
Paolo  Calidr'i.,  surnaraed  Veronese  (1528-86),  on  the  other  hand,  though  mo, 
realistic,  maintains  the  be|t  traditions  of  his  school.  Last  among  the  mastc  i 
of  note  were  the  Bassano''s^  Palma  Oiovane.,  and  Padovanino.  To  the  18th  cert  1 
belong  Tiepolo  (d.  1770),  a  spirited  decorative  artist,  Antonio  Canale.,  an  arc 
itectural  painter,  and  his  pupil  Bern.  Bellotto.^  both  surnamed  CanalcU 
all  much  admired  by  their  contemporaries. 

Visitors  to  Venice  should  be  provided  with  ‘Life  on  the  Lagoop 
(2nd  edit.,  London,  1894),  by  Horatio  F.  Brown.,  an  excellent  little  booj 
which  furnishes  answers  to  most  of  Ihe  questions  about  Venice  that  suj 
gest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  visitor.  The  same  author’s  ‘Venice:  : 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Republic’  (1893)  and  ‘Venetian  Studies’  (1837)  a 
also  recommended.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  be  familiar  with  ^«sA.'i»''s‘Ston 
of  Venice’,  or  at  least  with  the ‘Introductory  Chapters  and  Local  Indict 
printed  separately  for  the  use  of  travellers’  (in  2  octavo  vols. ;  1881),  tbou{ 
the  intelligent  traveller  will  temper  Mr.  Ruskin’s  extreme  and  somctiin| 
extraordinary  statements  with  his  own  discretion.  His  ‘St.  Mark’s  Ref] 
the  History  of  Venice  written  for  the  help  of  the  few  travellers  who  stj 
care  for  her  Monuments’  is  issued  in  the  same  form  as  the  better-knov 
‘Mornings  in  Florence’.  The  ‘Venice’  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hare  (3rd  edit.,  189 1)1 
an  interesting  and  convenient  manual,  and  the  ‘Venetian  Life’  of  Mr.  I] 

D.  Howells  is  one  of  themo.st  charming  books  of  its  kind.  Bernhard  Ben] 
soli's  ‘Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  with  an  index  to  their  woid 
(I89i).  will  be  found  useful  by  the  art-lover.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Rohei 
.sons  ^Fra  Paolo  Sarpi'  (2nd  edit.,  1894)  deals  with  a  critical  epoch  of  V 
netian  history.  See  also  the  ‘Renaissance  in  Italy’,  by  J.  A.  Bymonds;  ‘Venic< 
by  the  Hon.  Aleihca  Wiel  (‘Story  of  the  Nations  Seines’^  1894);  and  ‘T. 
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akers  of  Venice’,  by  Mrs.  Oliphatil.  —  Mr.  Ru.skin  a(lvise.<i  the  traveller 
ho  i.'!  fond  of  painting.s  to  devote  his  principal  attention  ‘to  the  work.? 
Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  John  Bellini;  not  of  course  neglecting 
itian,  yet  remembering  that  Titian  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  studied 

I  almost  any  great  European  gallery,  while  Tintoret  and  Bellini  can  be 

dged  of  o«fy  in  Venice,  and  Paul  Veronese  .  .  .  .  i.s  not  to  be  fully 
timated  until  he  is  seen  at  play  among  the  fantastic  chequers  of  the 
enetian  ceilings’.  _ 

Venice,  Ital.  Venezia,  in  45°  27' N.  latitude,  lies  2'/2  M.  from 
le  mainland  in  the  Lagune ,  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Adriatic  about 
jM.  in  length  and  9  M.  in  width.  Its  15,000  houses  and  palaces, 
liefly  built  on  piles,  and  about  G'/'jM-  in  circumference,  stand  on 
17  small  islands,  formed  by  150  canals,  and  connected  by  378 
idges.  The  population  ,  which  had  dwindled  from  200,000  to 
),000  after  its  dissolution  as  an  independent  state  (1797),  amounted 
1890  to  168,000  (including  the  suburbs).  Its  trade  has  also  im- 
•oved  since  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
chain  of  strong  forts  (see  the  small  map  in  the  corner  of  the  Plan, 
d  also  pp.  288,  290). 

The  Lagoons  are  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  long  sand-hills 
di),  strengthened  at  their  narrowest  parts  with  bulwarks  (mtirazcil 
masonry,  30  ft.  in  height  and  40-50  ft.  in  width.  On  the  side 
xt  the  Lagoons  the  Murazzi  are  perpendicular,  while  towards  the 
a  they  descend  in  four  terraces.  The  Murazzi  on  the  lidi  of  Pel- 
trina  and  Sottomarina  [nen  Chioggia ;  p.  291)  date  from  the  last 
riod  of  the  Republic.  The  Diga  of  Malamocco ,  a  pier  l^/j  M. 
ig,  extending  into  the  open  sea,  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
vernment,  after  1825,  to  protect  Venice  from  the  encroachments 
the  sea.  A  new  mole,  41/2  M.  long,  has  lately  been  completed  on 
)  N.  side  of  the  Lido.  The  Lagoons  are  connected  with  the  open 

II  by  four  entrances,  of  which  those  of  the  Lido  and  Malamocco 
'!  the  most  important. 

The  Lagoons  consist  of  the  ‘laguna  viva',  and  the  ‘laguna  morta', 
ich  are  of  about  equal  extent.  In  the  former  the  tide  rises  and 
•  Is  about  21/2  ft- ;  the  latter,  shallower,  and  nearer  the  main- 
id,  is  unaffected  by  the  tide.  Venice  is  situated  in  the  ‘laguna 
"a’.  At  high  water  innumerable  stakes  (‘pali’),  rising  from  the 
■ter  in  curious  groups  (best  seen  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark),  mark 
1'  sand-banks  which  surround  the  city,  forming  a  complicated  net- 
■'rk  of  navigable  channels.  See  the  first  chapter  of  Horatio  F. 
nwns  ‘Life  on  the  Lagoons’. 

The  city  is  intersected  by  innumerable  canals  (rii),  from  which 
1 3t  of  the  houses  rise  direct ,  though  some  of  them  are  flanked 
]^h  narrow  footpaths.  Among  those  houses  extends  a  labyrinth 
0  anes  (calli,  la  calle),  paved  with  stone  ,  brick  ,  or  asphalt,  and 
a  'e  with  picturesque  and  busy  throngs. 
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a.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  Environs.  Riva  degli  Schiavoni. 

The  **Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (^Pl.  G,  5),  usually  called  ‘La  Piazni 
(tlie  other  open  spaces  being  ‘  campi’') ,  a  square  paved  wit 
trachyte  and  marble,  192  yds.  in  length,  on  the  W.  side  61 ,  an 
on  the  E.  90  yds.  in  breadth ,  affords  the  most  striking  ovidenc] 
of  the  ancient  glory  of  Venice.  ‘The  Place  of  St.  Mark  is  the  heai 
of  Venice,  and  from  this  beats  new  life  in  every  direction,  througj 
an  intricate  system  of  streets  and  canals ,  that  bring  it  back  agai 
to  the  same  ceutve’  (Howells).  On  three  sides  it  is  enclosed  h 
imposing  buildings,  which  appear  to  form  one  vast  marble  palace 
blackened  by  age  and  the  elements;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  t 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piazzetta  (p.  248).  The  palaces  o 
the  N.  and  S.  side  were  once  the  residence  of  the  nine  ‘procurators 
the  highest  officials  of  the  Republic  after  the  Doge,  whence  the:; 
name  Procuratle.  The  Proeuratie  Vecchie,  or  N.  wing,  were  erecte 
ill  1496-1520  by  Pietro  Lombardo.,  Bartolommeo  Buon  the  Yoimgei 
and  Quglielmo  Bergamasco.  The  Proeuratie  Nuove,  or  S.  wing,  he: 
gun  by  Scamozzi  in  1584,  together  with  the  adjoining  huildiii 
(formerly  the  Library,  p.  248),  now  form  the  Palazzo  Reale,  an 
contain  handsome  modern  apartments  with  ancient  and  model 
pictures  (open  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.,  12-3  ;  entrance  in  the  Piazzetta 
custodian  1  fr.  for  l-3pers.).  The  edifice  on  theW.  side,  the  Atrk 
or  Nuova  Fabbrica,  was  erected  in  1810,  partly  on  the  site  of  th 
church  of  S.  Geminiano.  The  groundfloors  of  these  structures  consif 
of  arcades,  and  contain  the  cafes  and  shops  mentioned  atpp.  235,23'i 

The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  the  grand  focus  of  attraction  at  Veir 
ice.  On  summer-evenings  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  fresh  air  con 
gregate  here.  The  scene  is  liveliest  when  the  military  band  play 
(Sun.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  7.30-9.30  or  8-10),  and  possesses  a  chan 
all  its  own.  In  winter  the  band  plays  on  the  same  days,  2-4  p.m. 
and  the  Piazza  is  then  a  fashionable  promenade.  By  moonlight  tli 
piazza  is  strikingly  impressive.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mor 
fascinating  spot  in  Europe  than  this  huge  open-air  drawing-room 

A  large  flock  of  Pigeons  enlivens  the  Piazza.  In  accordance  with  al 
old  custom  pigeons  were  sent  out  from  the  churches  on  Palm  Sunday,  ani 
nestled  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Dow^ 
to  the  close  of  the  Republic  they  were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  but  the| 
are  now  dependent  upon  private  charity.  Towards  evening  they  perch  i' 
great  numbers  under  the  arches  of  St.  Mark’s.  Grain  and  peas  may  h‘ 
bought  for  the  pigeons  from  various  loungers  in  the  Piazza;  and  Ihosj 
whose  ambition  leans  in  that  direction  may  have  themselves  photographe] 
with  the  pigeons  clustering  round  them. 

The  three  richly  decorated  *Pedestals  of  the  flag-staffs  in  froii' 
of  the  church  were  executed  by  Aless.  Leopardi  in  1505.  Th 
banners  of  the  Republic  which  once  waved  here  are  now  succeedel 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  , 

The  nucleus  of  **S.  Marco  (PI.  17;  E,  4),  the  Church  of  Si 
Mark,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Venice  ,  whose  hones  are  said  to  hav| 
been  brought  by  Venetians  from  Alexandria  in  829 ,  is  a  Roman 
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sque  brick  basilica,  begun  in  830  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976. 
n  tbe  lltb  and  following  centuries  it  was  remodelled  in  a  Byzan- 
;ne  style,  and  decorated  with  lavish  and  almost  Oriental  magnif- 
sence.  The  fanciful  effect  of  the  fajade  was  enhanced  by  the  Gothic 
iditions  it  received  in  the  15th  century.  The  edifice  (250  ft.  long, 
68  ft.  wide)  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  (with  equal  arms)’ 
)vered  with  Byzantine  domes  in  the  centre  and  at  the  end  of  each 
■m.  Around  the  W.  and  part  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  vestibule  covered 
ith  a  series  of  smaller  domes.  On  theS.  side  this  contains  the  treas- 
ry,  baptistery,  and  Cappella  Zeno;  and  on  theW.  side  it  forms  the 
fade.  Above  it  a  gallery  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  church, 
xternally  and  internally  the  church  is  adorned  with  five  hundred 
arble  columns  (mostly  Oriental),  with  capitals  in  an  exuberant 
riety  of  styles.  The  mosaics  cover  an  area  of  45,790  sq.  ft.,  and 
e  interior  is  profusely  decorated  with  gilding,  bronze,  and  Oriental 
irble.  The  mosaics,  some  of  them  said  to  date  from  the  10th  cent, 
long  chiefly  to  the  period  between  the  12th  and  16th  cent  and 
brd  interesting  evidence  of  the  aptitude  of  the  Venetians  for  pic- 
ial  composition.  —  Since  1807  St.  Mark’s  has  been  the  cathedral  of 
■nice,  a  dignity  which  once  belonged  to  S.  Pietro  di  Gastello  f  p.  278'). 

.  ‘Stones  of  Venice’,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  colour- 

.  ofSJ.Marks  reminding  the  reader ‘that  the  school  of  inernsted  archi- 
'"’bich  perfect  and  permanent  chromatic  decoration 
again  :  -  ‘the  effects  of  St.  Mark’s  depend  not  only  upon 
dehcate  sculpture  in  every  part,  but,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
cmir  the  most  Subtle,  variable,  inexpressible 

iZd  urn  7  of  tramsparent  alabaster,  of 

jislied  marble,  and  lustrous  gold’.  ’ 

Over  the  principal  portal  are  'Four  Horses  in  gilded  bronze,  5  ft.  in 
among  the  finest  of  ancient  bronzes,  and  the  sole  exist- 
I  Quadriga.  They  probably  once  adorned  the 

afterwards  that  of  Trojan.  Constantine  sent 
l5ni  T  *1 707  whence  the  Doge  Dandolo  brought  them  to  Venice 

'rwVrsf  ^  a  were  carried  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  they 

rwards  graced  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
were  restored  to  their  former  position  by  Emp.  Francis. 

1,1  ®a’°w,  over  the  principal  entrance,  the  Last  .ludg- 

1  t,  executed  in  1836;  on  the  right  Embarkation  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
Alexandria,  and  its  Arrival  at  Venice,  both  of  1660;  on  the  left  the 
i"^  Deposition  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 

1  he  Church  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  13th  century.  —  Above,  on  the  left  and 
^  t,  are  four  mosaics  of  the  17th  cent..  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Christ  in 
:.es,  Re.surrection,  Ascen.sion.  —  The  quaint  Soolptures  ,  e.specially  at 
I  mam  entrance  (allegorical  representation  of  the  months,  etef),  and  the 
1  walls  deserve  notice.  Above  are  statues  of  the 

Sngehsts  under  canopies;  at  the  end,  the  Annunciation;  above  the 
id  central  arch,  a  statue  of  Christ.  ,  c  me 

Entrance  Hall  (Atrio).  The  Mosaics  in  the  vaulting,  of  which  the 
,  r  are  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  13fh  cent.,  represent  Old  Testament 
^  on  the  right:  tst  Dome,  Cre.ation  of  the  World,  and 

foHowing  .arch  the  Deluge;  2nd  Dome,  over  the  en- 
Hce  to  the  church  St.  Mark,  executed  in  1545  by  the  brothers  Zvccati. 

red  sl«6.s  in  the  pavement  commemorate  the  reconciliation 
«een  Emp.  Fred  B.arbaros.sa  .and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  effected  here 
ird  .luly  1  77  through  the  mediation  of  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani.  Accord- 
ijto  an  old  tradition  the  emperor  kneeling  before  the  pope  said,  ‘non 
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tibi  aed  Pelro'^  to  wliicli  tlie  pope  replied,  ^etmiJu  et  Petro\  —  In  the  iie>; 
arch,  Noah,  and  the  Tower  ofBahel*,  3rd  Dome,  History  of  Abraham 
4th  (corner)  Dome,  Joseph's  dream,  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob' 
lament;  5th  and  6th  Domes,  Joseph  in  Egypt;  7th  Dome,  History  of  Mose.v 

The  middle  and  right  Bronze  Doors  are  adorned  with  figures  d 
saints  in  enamel  (niello)  work,  and  are  of  Byzantine  origin. 

The  "‘^Interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  crossed  by  a  transept  wit  ! 
aisles,  with  five  domes  and  an  apse.  Its  charm  consists  in  the  beauty  { 
the  main  lines,  the  noble  perspectives,  and  the  magnifeent  decoratioii 
The  Pavement  of  stone  mosaic  dates  from  the  12ih  century.  The  MosuU 
have  lost  their  venerable  appearance  by  recent  restoration,  but  have  gainu^ 
in  magnificence.  Above  the  door  are  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Mar 
(13th  cent.);  in  the  arch  above,  the  Apocalypse  by  Znecato  (1579).  Tli, 
foot  of  the  B&niiier  on  the  right  is  enriched  with  fine  antique  relief; 
The  Mosaics  in  the  right  aisle  represent  Christ  in  Gcthsemanc,  wit 
legends  of  the  Apostles  above  (12th  cent,);  1st  Dome,  Descent  of  th 
Holy  Ghost;  in  the  left  aisle,  Paradise,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Aposth 
(16th  cent.).  At  the  entrance-door  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  gilded  Byzanlio 
relief  of  the  Madonna  (lOth  cent.),  and  the  Altar  by  the  central  pilla; 
has  an  elegant  Byzantine  canopy.  The  Mosaics  in  the  central  dome  ( 
the  nave  represent  the  Ascension,  and  those  on  the  S.  and  'W.  rib.j 
scenes  from  the  Passion  (12th  cent.).  The  other  mosaics  are  chiclly  < 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  By  the  screen,  right  and  left  of  the  approac 
to  the  high-altar,  are  two  Pulpits  (ambones)  in  coloured  marble,  one  place 
on  nine,  the  other  on  eleven  columns.  On  the  Screen  are  fourteen  Statiu 
in  marble  by  the  brothers  Massegne  (1393):  St.  Mark,  the  Virgin,  and  tlj 
Apostles,  with  a  gilded  Crucifix.  On  the  Rood- Arch  above,  "^Mosaics  I 
Tintoretto.  —  Left  Transept:  above,  on  the  left,  a  Mosaic  of  1542,  repn. 
senting  the  genealogy  of  Mary;  fine  Renaissance  Altar  ^  and  two  broni 
Candelabra^  dating  from  1520.  Below  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  <■ 
S.  Isidore^  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  admirably  restored.  —  The  Rich 
Transept  also  contains  two  bronze  Candelabra^  of  the  end  of  the  16t 
century.  —  In  the  corner  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (p.  247). 

On  the  front  of  each  of  the  small  cantorie  or  singing-galleries,  to  tl, 
right  and  left  of  the  Choir,  are  thi*ee  reliefs  in  bronze,  by  Jac.  Sansovin 
from  the  life  of  St.  Mark.  On  the  balustrade  of  the  Stalls  are  (centre)  ib 
four  Evangelists  in  bronze,  by  Sa7isovinOy  and  (sides)  four  Fathers  of  tl 
church,  by  Girolamo  Caliari  (1614). 

The  High  Altar  (AUare  Maggiore)  stands  beneath  a  canopy  of  ven 
antico,  borne  by  four  columns  of  marble  with  reliefs  of  the  11th  centur 
The  *'Pala  d'Oro^  enamelled  work  with  jewels,  on  plates  of  gold  and  silvei 
executed  at  Constantinople  in  1105  for  the  front  of  an  altar,  forms  tli 
altar-piece;  it  was  re-arranged  in  the  14th  cent,  and  furnished  with  Goth 
additions.  It  is  uncovered  at  Easter  only,  but  is  shown  daily,  12- 
by  tickets  (25  c.),  obtained  on  the  first  floor  of  the  ^Fabbrica'  of  St.  Mark’, 
reached  from  the  chapel  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left  (tickets  for  tl! 
treasury,  p.  247,  also  obtained  here).  Under  the  high-altar  repose  tl 
relics  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  marble  slab  at  the  back  records.  —  Behind  tl. 
high-altar  is  a  second  Altar  with  four  spiral  columns  of  alabaster,  said 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  two  white  ones 
the  middle  are  semi-transparent.  The  Mosaics  in  the  Dome  represent  Cbrl 
surrounded  by  Old  Testament  saints;  those  of  the  apse,  Christ  enthron^ 
(1506).  The  door  leading  from  the  high-altar  to  the  sacristy  bears  reliq 
of  the  Entombment  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  admirable  heads^ 
Evangelists  and  Prophets  (said  to  be  portraits  of  the  leading  VenetiJ 
artists  of  the  time)  executed  in  bronze  by  Sansovino  (1556). 

The  Sacristy  (Sagrestia ),  to  the  left,  contains  some  fine  mosaics  on  tl 
vaulting  (1524).  In  the  lunette  above  the  door  is  a  Madonna  by  M.  L.  Ru\ 
(1530).  Cabinets  with  inlaid  work  of  1523.  —  To  the  right  of  the  liigi 
altar;  Cappella  di  S.  Clemente,  with  altar-relief  of  the  16th  cent.,  r 
presenting  SS.  Nicholas,  James,  and  Andrew,  and  the  Doge  Andr.  (5rit 

In  the  right  aisle,  close  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  Battiste 
(closed,  Vz  io  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  font  of  1545.  Thebroa 
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(1,  adornod  with  fine  reliefs  by  Tiziano  Minio  nf  Padua  .md  Dcsiderio  of 
loi’eiice,  bears  a  bronze  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Frnucezco  Regain 
565).  Opposite  the  door,  the  monument  of  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  (d.  1354) 
he  stone  over  the  altar  is  from  Mt.  Tabor.  To  the  left  of  the  altar  the 
■ead  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  15th  cent. ;  below  it  is  the  stone  on  which 
e  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded.  The  mosaics  in  the  vaulting  date  from 
ic  _13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  the  central  dome,  Christ  commanding  his 
sciples  to  baptize  the  Gentiles  in  his  name;  the  other  mosaics  are  ohietly 
om  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  From  the  Baptistery  we  enter  the 
lAPPELr.A  Zeno,  containing  the  handsome  “Monument  of  Cardinal  Giam- 
ittista  Zeno  (d.  1501),  entirely  in  bronze,  designed  like  the  altar  by  the 
.jmbardi  and  Aless.  Leopardi ;  on  the  sarcophagus  is  the  figure  of  the 
rdinal,  over  life-size;  below  are  the  six  Virtues  by  Pieiro  Lombardo. 
re  handsome  altar  and  canopy  are  also  cast  in  bronze,  with  the  excep- 
in  of  the  frieze  and  the  bases  of  the  columns.  Over  the  altar  are  groups 
bronze,  of  the  “Madonna,  St.  Peter,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  above  a 
lief  of  God  the  Father,  by  P.  O.  Campanato  (\.bib)  •,  on  the  altar  itself  a 
lief  of  the  Resurrection.  To  the  right  and  left  two  lions  in  coloured  marble. 

In  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (  Tesoro  di  S.  Marco, 
en  daily,  except  festivals,  12-2;  25  c.;  see  p.  21G) :  in  front,  an  episcopal 
-one  of  the  6th  cent.,  with  symbolical  reliefs;  in  a  glass-case  to  the  left 
luable  Byzantine  book-covers.  On  the  table  to  the  left,  two  Gothic  silver 
idelabra.  In  the  cabinet  by  the  rear-wall,  the  sword  of  the  Doge  Moro- 
li  tp.  240).  In  the  central  cabinets  is  sumptuous  church-furniture.  Also 
antependium  in  beaten  silver  (14th  cent.). 

The  Crypts,  one  under  the  choir  and  one  under  the  marble  pavement 
front  of  it,  are  among  the  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice.  They  have  recently 
■n  cleaned  oul_,  but  are  not  open  to  the  public  except  on  St.  Mark’s  Dav. 

The  visitor  is  strongly  recommended  to  walk  round  the  Gallery  iii- 
le  the  church  in  order  to  inspect  the  mosaics  more  closely.  Ascent 
:m  the  principal  portal  (sacristan  i/z  fr.).  The  gallery  outside  the  church 
,  luld  then  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bronze  horses. 

On  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark’s,  under  the  arch  of  the  transept, 
iihe  marble  sarcophagus,  borne  by  lions,  of  Dnniele  Martin  pre- 
lent  of  the  republic  in  1848  (d.  at  Paris,  1857). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  are  two  short  square  *Pilasters, 

\  h  Greek  monograms,  brought  in  1256  from  the  church  of  St.  Saba 
sPtolemais  (6th  cent.),  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Venetians. 

1  ra  the  Pietra  delBando,  a  block  of  porphyry  at  the  S.W.  corner, 

I  decrees  of  the  Republic  were  promulgated.  Two  curious  Relief’s 
i  porphyry,  immured  by  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
f  resent  two  pairs  of  knightly  figures  embracing  each  other.  They 
i  said  also  to  have  been  brought  from  Ptolemais  and  are  the  sub- 
i  .  of  various  more  or  less  apocryphal  legends  (see  Pierre’s ‘Venice’, 

3  edit.,  p.  22). 

Opposite  St.  Mark’s,  to  the  S.W.,  rises  the  isolated  square 
lipanile  (di  S.  Marco),  322  ft.  in  height.  It  was  founded  in 
i,  rebuilt  in  1329,  provided  with  a  marble  top  in  1417,  and 
1  517  crowned  with  the  figure  of  an  angel  nearly  16  ft.  high.  — 

1  Loggetta,  or  vestibule ,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  campanile, 
il  ted  by  Sansovino  in  1540  and  lately  restored,  was  once  a  rendez- 
jj|J  of  the  Nobili  and  afterwards  a  waiting-room  for  the  guards 
Fng  the  sessions  of  the  great  Council.  The  bronze  statues  of 
'f'-e,  "‘Mercury,  Apollo,  and  Pallas,  and  the  fine  reliefs  on  the  cop- 
>  by  Sansovino,  and  the  Bronze  Oates,  cast  in  1750,  deserve  in- 
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spection.  In  tlie  interior  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John,  i 
terracotta  (formerly  gilded),  hy  Sansovino. 

The  tower  is  always  open  (15  c.  for  each  person).  The  ascent  by 
winding  inclined  plane  of  38  bends,  and  lastly  by  a  few  steps,  is  easy  an 
well-lighted.  At  the  top  is  stationed  a  fire-watchman  with  a  tclescop/ 
The  “View  embraces  the  city,  the  Lagune  (comp.  p.  243),  the  Alps,  an^ 
part  of  the  Adriatic;  W.  the  Monti  Euganei  near  Padua  (p.  315);  E.  i 
very  clear  weather  the  Istrian  Mts.,  rising  above  the  Adriatic,  a  magnil 
cent  spectacle  early  in  the  morning  or  towards  sunset.  An  unexpectej 
feature  in  the  view  is  that  none  of  the  canals  of  Venice  are  visible. 

The  Clock  Tower  (La  Torre  dell’  Orologio),  on  tho  opposite  sidi 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Old  Procuratie,  erected  in  1496,  probably  froi 
designs  by  the  Veronese  architect  and  sculptor  Ant.  Rizzo,  tist! 
over  a  lofty  gateway,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Merceri 
(p.  269).  On  the  platform  are  two  giants  in  bronze ,  who  strili 
the  hours  on  a  bell.  The  custodian  of  the  clock  explains  the  me| 
chanism  (i/2fr.);  entrance  under  the  archway  to  the  left,  indicate 
by  a  notice. 

From  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Lagun 
extends  the  ’‘Fiazzetta  (PI.  H,  5,  6),  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tl 
Library,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Palace  of  the  Doges. 

The  former  '‘■^library  (Librerla  Vecchia),  now  united  with  th 
Procuratie  Nuove  to  form  the  royal  palace  (p.  244),  begun  by  Sm 
sovino  in  1536,  is  a  magnificent  building  of  the  l6thcent.,  and  or 
of  the  finest  secular  edifices  in  Italy.  In  plan  it  consists  of  a  douh 
colonnade  with  arches  and  embedded  columns.  In  the  upper  co 
onnade  the  arches  rest  upon  a  series  of  smaller  fluted  columns  of  tlj 
Ionic  order.  The  effect  is  so  fine  as  to  justify  certain  libertii 
Sansovino  has  taken ,  such  as  that  of  enlarging  the  metopes  r 
the  expense  of  the  triglyphs  and  architrave.  The  caryatides  i 
the  main  portal  are  by  Al.  Vittoria.  The  interesting  interior  coi| 
tains  a  large  hall  with  ceiling-paintings  by  P.  Veronese,  Schiavon] 
and  others,  and  wall-paintings  by  Tintoretto  and  Molinari. 

‘The  Library  of  St.  Mark  remains  the  crowning  triumph  of  Veueti; 
art.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  its  noble  double  row  of  open  .irchl 
without  echoing  the  judgment  of  Palladio,  that  nothing  more  sumptuo' 
or  beautiful  had  been  invented  since  the  age  of  ancient  Rome'  (/.  A.  Symondi 

In  the  direction  of  the  Lagune  are  two  Granite  Columns,  froj 
Syria  or  Constantinople,  erected  here  in  1180;  one  of  them  bea; 
the  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark  (wings  modern) ;  the  other  St.  Thei 
dore  on  a  crocodile,  patron  of  the  ancient  republic,  placed  here  j 
1329.  This  used  to  be  the  place  of  execution  ,  and  is  now  tl 
headquarters  of  the  gondoliers  (comp.  p.  235).  The  Venetian  phraj 
‘fra  Marco  e  Todaro’  corresponds  to  our  ‘between  hammer  and  ai| 
vil’.  — On  the  Lagune,  between  the  Library  and  the  Royal  Oarde\ 
is  the  old  Zecca  (hence  ‘zecchino’  or  ‘sequin’)  or  Mint,  also  bui 
by  Sansovino  in  1536,  with  the  Caffe  della  Borsa  (p.  235)  on  tlj 
groundfloor. 

The  ‘‘"'‘Palace  of  the  Doges  {Palazzo  Ducale;  PI.  H,  5),  the  I) 
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ide  of  which  (82  yds.)  faces  the  Piazzetta,  aiid  the  S.  side  (78  yds.) 
he  Lagune,  was  founded  in  800,  afterwards  destroyed  five  times, 
nd  as  often  re-erected  in  grander  style.  The  exterior,  lined  with 
mall  slabs  of  coloured  marble,  and  with  two  pointed  arcades  of  107 
dumns  (36  below,  71  above),  one  above  the  other,  is  said  to  have 
een  built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1424-42  by  Giovanni  Buon  and 
is  sons  Pantaleone  and  Bartolommeo  Buon  the  Elder.  The  upper 
•cade,  called  'La  Loggia’,  is  remarkably  rich.  From  between  the 
VO  columns  of  red  marble  {9th  ami  10th  from  the  principal  portal  ), 
le  Republic  caused  its  sentences  of  death  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
ipitals  of  the  short  columns  below  (which  have  no  bases)  are  richly 
ecoratcd  with  foliage,  figures  of  men,  and  animals.  On  the  corner- 
illar  next  the  portal  are  interesting  figures  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
cipio.  Emperor  Trajan  judging  the  cause  of  a  widow.  Justice,  Moses, 
,c.,  all  with  Inscriptions.  The  group  above  these  is  the  *Judgment 
Solomon  by  two  unknown  Florentines  (comp.  p.  241).  At  the 
rner  towards  the  Lagune,  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Uuskin,  who  gives 
1  elaborate  description  of  these  sculptures  in  his  ‘Stones  of  Venice’, 
firms  that  the  capital  under  this  group,  ‘in  the  workmanship  and 
ouping  of  its  foliage’,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  he  knows  in 
urope.  At  the  S.E.  angle,  the  sin  of  Noah;  and  in  the  centre  of 
e  Piazzetta  facade,  Venetia  enthroned.  All  these  are  Gothic.  A 
orough  restoration  of  the  exterior  was  accomplished  in  1873-89. 

The  transition  from  late-Gothic  to  Renaissance  forms  is  illus- 
ited  by  the  flue  portal  adjoining  St.  Mark’s,  built  in  1438-1443 
Qiov.  and  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder.  It  is  called  *Porta  della  Carta 
im  the  placards  which  announced  the  decrees  of  the  Republic 
■re.  The  figure  of  Temperance,  below  to  the  left,  the  charming 
itti,  climbing  among  the  Gothic  foliage  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
:ure  of  Justice,  above,  are  especially  attractive. 

The  magnificent  *Court,  begun  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  by 
it.  Bregno  and  Ant.  Searpagnino,  but  only  partly  completed,  has  a 
rid  fa?ade  on  the  E.  side,  probably  by  Ant.  Rizzo.  The  little  ’’’Fa¬ 
de  adjoining  St.  Mark’s  at  the  N.E.  corner,  by  Gugl.  Bergamaseo 
520),  is  less  gorgeous,  but  more  happily  proportioned.  Within 
e  of  the  highest  windows  to  the  left  was  the  prison  of  the  poet 
unt  Silvio  Pellico  in  1822,  before  he  was  removed  to  the  Spiel- 
rg  at  Rriinn.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  two  Cistern  Fronts  in 
mze,  of  1556  and  1559.  On  the  facade  of  the  Clock  Tower,  to 
^  right,  is  a  statue  of  the  Venetian  general  Duke  Francis  Maria  1. 
Urbino  by  the  Florentine  sculptor  G.  Bandini.  The  other  statues 
!  antique,  but  freely  restored. 

The  richly  ornamented  Scala  dei  Giganti,  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
he  palace,  derives  itsname  from  the  colossal  statuesof  Mars  and  Nep- 
te  at  the  top,  by  Nun.iouino (1554).  On  the  highest  landingof  these 
ps,in  the  later  period  of  the  Republic,  the  doges  were  crowned.  Op- 
dte  are  beautiful  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Antonio  Rizzo{^[iG‘L), 

,1 
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TliG  *Intekioii (admission,  seep.  239;  guide  quite  unnecessary 
office  on  tile  first  floor,  to  the  riglit)  is  another  prominent  specimer 
of  Venetian  art.  While  the  earliest  painters  devoted  their  energie 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  great  masters  of  the  i5th  and  ICt'i 
cent,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  As,howevei 
their  works  were  unfortunately  destroyed  hy  the  great  fire  of  1577 
the  palace  now  forms  a  museum  of  later  masters  only,  such  a 
Tintoretto,  Palma  Oiovane,  and  Paolo  Veronese,  hut  it  still  present 
a  most  hrilliant  display  of  Venetian  painting,  so  far  as  executed  fo 
behoof  of  the  state.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  paintings  1 
noteworthy;  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  P.  Veronese  is  nowhere  hette 
illustrated.  Printed  lists  of  the  pictures  are  placed  in  each  roocj 
(except  on  Sun.  and  holidays). 

We  ascend  the  Scala  dei  Giganti.  Around  the  upper  colonnad 
are  modern  busts  of  Venetian  scholars,  artists,  and  doges.  Ticket 
of  admission  are  sold  opposite  the  staircase  (see  p.  239).  To  th 
right  is  the  richly  decorated  Scala  d’Oro  of  Sansovino,  complete 
in  1577,  once  accessible  to  those  only  whose  names  were  entere' 
as  ‘Nobili’  in  the  Golden  Book.  The  stucco-work  is  by  Al.  Vittorio 
the  paintings  by  O.  B.  Franco.  By  this  staircase  we  ascend  o 
week-days  direct  to  the  upper  story.  —  The  next  staircase,  the  Seal 
dei  Censori,  is  the  entrance  on  Sundays  and  festivals  (p.  252). 

The  Upper  Floor,  to  which  the  Scala  d’Oro  leads,  contains  th 
apartments  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  held  the! 
meetings,  and  which  retain  much  of  their  ancient  splendour.  W 
first  enter  a  small  anteroom,  the  — 

I.  Atrio  Quadrato,  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Dog 
Priuli  receiving  the  sword  of  justice.  On  the  walls  portraits  of  sen 
ators,  also  by  Tintoretto.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

II.  Sala  dblle  Quattro  Porte,  restored  in  1869  ;  architectoni 
decorations  hy  Palladio,  1575.  Entrance-wall,  in  the  centre:  *Dog 
Ant.  Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion,  by  Titian  (a  late  work ;  c.i 
1555) ;  the  figures  at  the  sides  are  by  Marco  Vecelli.  The  sidd 
pictures  are  by  Titian’s  pupils  :  left,  Verona  conquered  by  the  Vc 
netians  in  1459,  by  Qiov.  Contarini.  Over  the  windows  in  the  ei; 
trance-wall:  Neptune  strewing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  at  the  feej 
of  Venezia,  by  Tiepolo.  Exit-wall :  Arrival  of  Henry  III.  of  Fram 
at  Venice,  hy  Andrea  Vicentino ;  Doge  Cicogna  receiving  the  Persia 
ambassadors  in  1585,  by  Carletto  Caliari,  son  of  P.  Veronese.  Maf' 
nificent  ceiling :  stucco-work  by  Sansovino,  painting  by  Jac.  Th. 
toretto  and  others.  —  Next  we  enter  the  — 

III.  Anticollegio,  opposite  the  Atrio  Quadrato.  Arohitecton 
decoration  and  fine  chimney-piece  designed  by  Ncamozzi.  Opposii 
the  windows,  *Rape  of  Europa.  by  P.  Veronese;  Jacob’s  return 
Canaan,  by  Bassano.  Wall  to  the  right:  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercui 
with  the  Graces;  opposite  wall,  Minerva  driving  back  Mars,  ai; 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  all  by  Jac.  Tintoretto. 
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IV.  Sal.\.  DHL  CoLLEGio.  Oi>  the  left,  chimney-piece  with  sta- 
iies  of  Hercules  and  Mercury,  by  Campayna.  Over  the  door,  Nup- 
ials  of  St.  Catharine  (with  a  portrait  of  Doge  Franc.  Donh);  to  the 
ift,  Virgin  in  glory  (with  Doge  Niccolo  da  Ponte),  Adoration  of  the 
aviour  (with  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo),  all  by  Jac.  Tintoretto;  over 
'le  throne  a  memorial-picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  *Christ  in 
lory  (below.  Doge  Venier,  Venetia,  St.  Mark,  St.  Justina,  etc.), 
y  P.  Veronese;  opposite.  Prayer  of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  to  the  Vir- 
in,  by  Tintoretto.  Ceiling-paintings  (considered  the  finest  in  the 
alaee),  Neptune  and  Mars,  Faith,  *Venetia  on  the  globe  with 
iistice  and  Peace,  all  by  P.  Veronese. 

‘The  roof  is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  traveller  who  really 
vea  painting  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this  room  whenever  he  chooses 
;id  should  pass  the  sunny  summer  mornings  there  again  and  again  .... 
e  will  no  otherwise  enter  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Venice’.  —  Ruskin. 

V.  Sala  del  Sbnato.  Over  the  throne ,  Descent  from  the 
ross  by  Jac.  Tintoretto,  with  portraits  of  the  Doges  Pietro  Lando 
id  Marc  Antonio  Trevisano;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left.  Doge  Franc, 
enier  before  Venetia,  Doge  Cicogna  in  presence  of  the  Saviour,  Ve- 
jtia  on  the  Lion  against  Europa  on  the  Bull  (an  allusion  to  the 
eague  of  Cambrai,  see  p.  240),  all  by  Palma  Oiovane;  Doge  Pietro 
aredan  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  Above 
e  exit,  Christ  in  glory,  with  Doges  Lorenzo  and  Girolamo  Priuli, 
'  Palma  Giovane.  Central  ceiling-painting:  Venice,  Queen  of  the 
la,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto. 

Beyond  this  room  (to  the  right  of  the  throne)  is  the  Ante- 
UMiiER  to  the  chapel  of  the  Doges,  containing  two  pictures  by  J. 
tnlorctto,  SS.  Jerome  and  Andrew,  and  SS.  Louis,  Margaret,  and 
borge.  —  In  the  Chapel,  over  the  altar,  a  Madonna  by  Sansovino. 

■  ithe  entrance-wall,  Bonifazio  (Previtali?),  Israelites  crossing  the 
id  Sea;  Bonifazio,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple;  after  Gior- 
one(?),  Christ  in  Hades.  Exit-wall,  Boccnccino,  Madonna  ;  School 
Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna,  in  an  elaborate  landscape  (retouched); 
irly  Netherlands  School,  Mocking  of  Christ;  Paris  Bordone  (?), 
'dy  of  Christ,  with  two  angels ;  above,  P.  Veronese,  Forest-laiid- 
ipe.  —  We  return  through  the  Sala  del  Senate  and  from  the  Sala 
11a  Quattro  Porte  pass  through  an  anteroom  (left)  to  the  — 

VI.  Sala  del  Consiglio  dei  Disci.  Entrance-wall:  Pope 
exander  III.  and  Doge  Ziani,  the  conqueror  of  Emp.  Fred.  Bar- 
rossa,  by  Jac.  Bassano;  opposite,  the  Peace  of  Bologna  between 
pe  Clement  VII.  and  Emp.  Charles  V.,  1529,  by  Marco  Vecelli. 
ck-wall :  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  by  Aliense.  Ceiling-paintings 
rtly  copies  of  Veronese  and  partly  by  Zelotti  and  others ;  the  *014 
n  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand  (at  the  back)  is  by  P.  Vero- 
ie  himself. 

VII.  Sala  della  Bussola,  ante-chamber  of  the  three  Inquisitors 
•  lie  Republic.  On  the  entrance-wall  ( the  present  egress)  an  opening, 
1  merly  adorned  with  a  lion’s  head  in  marble,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
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CBocco  di  Leone^  secret  notices  were  thrown.  This  room  contaii 
two  pictures  hy  Aliense:  on  the  entrance-wall,  Taking  of  Bresch 
1426,  opposite.  Taking  of  Bergamo,  1427 ;  chimney-piece  hy  Sansc 
vino;  opposite.  Doge  L.  Donato  kneeling  before  the  Madonna,! 
Marco  Vecelli.  On  the  ceiling,  St.  Mark  surrounded  hy  angels,  I 
Paolo  Veronese  (a  copy).  —  The  room  to  the  right  is  the  — 

Vlll.  Stanza  dei  The  Capi  del  Consiglio.  Central  ceiling! 
painting,  an  angel  driving  away  the  vices,  of  the  school  of  Pool 
Veronese;  chimney-piece  hy  Sansovino,  with  caryatides  hy  Pieli, 
(la  Sail).  To  the  left,  Pietk  hy  Oiov.  Bellini.  Opposite,  Madonna  an! 
Child,  two  saints,  and  Doge  Leon.  Loredan,  hy  Vine.  Catena.  —  W 
now  return  to  the  Sala  della  Bussola  and  descend  to  the  — 

Central  Floor,  to  which  the  Scala  dei  Censori  leads  direct  [o! 
Sun.  and  holidays,  see  p.  250).  To  the  left  is  the  Library  (p.  24S 
and  in  front  is  the  — 

■■‘■'Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  55  yds.  long,  26  yds.  hroacj 
47  ft.  high,  which  was  the  assemhly-hall  of  the  Great  Council.  Tli 
balcony  affords  a  view  of  the  lagoons,  with  the  islands  of  S.  Giorgi 
and  the  Giudecca  opposite,  and  the  Lido  to  the  left.  The  ceiling, 
paintings,  which  represent  battles  of  the  Venetians,  are  hy  P.  Fere 
nese,  Franc.  Bassano,Jac.  Tintoretto,  and  Palma  Giovane;  the  hes 
are  *Venice  crowned  hy  Fame  (in  the  large  oval  next  the  entrance 
hy  Paolo  Veronese,  and  the  Delivery  of  the  Doge’s  insignia  to  Niccol 
da  Ponte  (in  the  rectangle  in  the  centre),  hy  Jac.  Tintoretto.  0 
the  frieze  are  the  portraits  of  76  doges,  beginning  with  Oheleril 
Autenoreo  (d.  810).  —  On  the  walls  are  21  large  scenes  from  th! 
history  of  the  Republic  hy  Leandro  and  Francesco  Bassano,  Paol 
Veronese,  Jacopo  and  Domenico  Tintoretto,  etc.  On  the  E.  wallJoc 
Tintoretto’s  Paradise,  the  largest  oil-painting  in  the  world,  with 
bewildering  multitude  of  figures,  many  of  the  heads  of  which  ar 
admirable.  —  The  historical  pictures  consist  of  two  series.  Th 
first  illustrates  in  somewhat  boastful  fashion  the  life  of  Dog 
Sehastiano  Ziani  (1173-79),  who  accorded  an  asylum  to  Pope  Alexan 
der  III.  (comp.  p.  245)  and  (in  league  with  the  towns  of  Lorn 
hardy)  resisted  the  imperial  demands ;  the  second  depicts  the  ex| 
ploits  of  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  (p.  239). 

The  first  series  begins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  to  ihe  right  d 
the  entrance,  and  runs  to  the  left  towards  the  opposite  end:  1.  Meetln 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Doge  Ziani  at  the  Monastery  della  CaritM 
2.  Parting  audience  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge  on  thei) 
departure  for  Parma,  both  by  Pupils  of  Paolo  Veronese;  3.  (above  Ih 
window)  Presentation  of  the  consecrated  candle,  by  Leandro  Bassano;  i 
Ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge  presenting  to  Emp.  Fred.  Barhd 
rossa  a  petition  for  cessation  of  hostilities,  by  Jac.  Tintoretto;  5.  Tn 
Pope  presenting  a  sword  to  the  Doge,  by  Franc.  Bassano;  6.  (above  tin 
window)  Departure  of  the  Doge  with  the  papal  benediction,  by  Paol 
Fiammingo;  7.  Battle  of  Salvore  (Pirano),  defeat  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  an 
capture  of  Otho,  the  Emperor’s  son,  1177,  by  Bom.  Tintoretto;  8.  (abov| 
the  door)  The  Doge  presenting  the  captive  Otho  to  the  Pope,  hy  Andrt 
Vicentino;  9.  Pope  Alexander  permits  Otho  to  repair  to  his  father  in  ordq 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  by  Palma  Oiovane;  10.  Fred.  Barbarossa  kneelip 
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lefore  Ihe  Pope  (p.  245),  by  Federigo  Zuccaro;  11.  (above  the  door)  Con- 
lupion  of  peace  between  the  Pope,  Doge,  and  Emperor  at  Ancona,  by 
lirolaino  Qamharaio.  —  On  the  end-wal),  12.  The  I’ope  presents  gifts  to 
be  Doge,  inclnding  the  ring,  the  symbol  of  supremacy  wilh  which  the 
)oge  annually  ‘wedded  the  Adriatic',  1177,  by  Gittlio  dal  Mvro. 

The  series  of  pictures  in  honour  of  Doge  Dandolo  also  begins  on  the 
ntrance-wall,  to  which  we  return  after  seeing  the  first  series.  They  run 
rom  left  to  right:  1.  The  Doge  and  French  Crusaders  swear  alliance  at 
t.  Mark's  in  1201  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Qiov.  Le  Clerc; 
.  Storming  of  Zara  in  1202,  by  Andrea  Vicenlino;  3.  Surrender  of  Zara 
1  1202,  by  Dom.  TiiUoretto  (over  the  door  to  the  balcony)  ^  4.  Alexiu.s, 
)n  of  the  dethroned  Greek  Emp.  Isaac  Angelus,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
enetians  for  his  father  in  1202,  by  Andrea  Viventino ;  5.  Taking  of  Con* 
antinople  by  the  Venetians  and  French,  1203,  by  Palma  Giovane;  6. 
3cond  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  by  Dom.  Tintoretto ;  7.  Count 
aldwin  of  Flanders  elected  Greek  Emperor,  1204,  by  Andr.  Viventino : 
Coronation  of  Baldwin  by  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  1204,  hy  Alien se.  (Above 
is,  a  black  tablet  on  the  frieze  among  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  hears 
e  inscription:  Hie  est  locvs  ^farini  Falethri  decapitati  pro  crbnmibus; 
•mp.  p.  240.) —  Lastly:  9.  Return  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Conlarini  from  his 
ctory  over  the  Genoese  fleet  near  Chioggia,  1380,  hy  Paolo  Veronese. 

The  Corridor  contains  a  bust  of  the  Emp.  Francis  and  por- 
aits  of  several  senators.  —  The  Sala  dkllo  Scrutinio,  or  Voting 
allj  is  decorated  similarly  to  the  preceding  room.  The  balcony 
brds  a  good  view  of  Sansovino’s  Library. 

On  the  frieze  are  portraits  of  the  last  39  doges,  down  to  Lod.  Manin 
97).  Entrance-wall:  Last  Judgment,  by  Palma  Giovane^  with  portraits 
his  wife  (in  blue)  in  Heaven,  Purgatory,  and  Hell  i  above,  prophets, 
ft  wall,  towards  the  Piazzetta:  1.  Victory  over  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
l8,  by  M.  Vecelli'y  2.  (beyond  the  door)  Subjugation  of  Tyre  under  Domeu* 

Michicli  in  1125,  by  AHense;  3.  Victory  of  Michieli  over  the  Turks  at 
fa,  1123,  by  S.  Peranda;  4.  Victory  in  the  Lagoons  over  Pepin,  son  of 
arlemagnc,  in  815;  6.  Siege  of  Venice  by  Pepin  in  809,  both  by  A.  Vicen- 
■  ?.  —  Opposite  the  entrance:  Monument  to  Doge  Francesco  Morosini 
'  loponnesiacus',  who  in  1684-90  conquered  the  Morea  and  Athens  (p.  240). 
Right  wall:  6.  Lazaro  Mocenigo  defeats  the  Turks  ne:ir  the  Dardanelles, 
-7,  by  P.  Liheri;  7.  (over  the  window  towards  the  court).  Destruction 
iMargaritino,  157),  by  P.  Dellotti;  8.  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571;  9.  (over 
t  second  window),  Conquest  of  Cattaru  during  the  war  against  Genoa, 
13,  both  by  A.  ViceyiHno;  10.  Recapture  of  Zara,  1346,  by  J.  Tintoretto. 
■On  the  ceiling  other  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  celebrated  Library  of  St.  Mark  Marokina ; 

c  in  daily,  9-4j  special  permission  necessary  for  the  MSS.  and  codices) 
i‘ tains,  among  other  treasures,  many  rare  MSS.,  splendid  liy/aii- 
t )  book-covers  of  the  9-1 1th  cent.,  a  copy  of  Dante  of  tlie  second 
!  fof  the  14th  cent.,  with  numerous  miniatures,  and  the  ‘^Breviario 
(manij  a  famous  early-Flemisli  breviary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
1  fi  cent.,  with  beautiful  miniatures  by  Gerard  Ilorenbout  and 
Ivin  van  Latbem.  On  the  ceiling,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
1  lo  Veronese.  Above  tlie  door  is  a  portrait  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi 
by  Da  Ponte.  —  The  reading-room  is  open  to  tlm  public 
diy,  9-4,  except  on  Sun.  and  festivals. 

From  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  wo  descend  the  Scala  dei 
C  sori  to  the  upper  colonna<le  (p.  ^dO)  and  then  ascend  tlie  Scala 
d  '0.  From  the  first  landing  of  this  staircase  we  turn  to  the  right 
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into  tlic  AucHiiiOLOGicAL  Museum,  foundcil  in  1840,  occupying  tli 
rooms  in  which  the  doges  resided  down  to  the  close  of  the  lOt 
century.  It  contains  ancient  sculptures  in  marhle,  Greek  and  Ro 
man,  most  of  them  brought  home  as  booty  by  the  Venetians  I’rot 
their  campaigns,  and  also  many  more  recent  acquisitions. 

I.  Room  (Galleria  d’lngresso).  To  the  left  of  the  enlrance,  two  cai 
delabrum-bases  with  armed  Cupids  \  Apollo  resting,  a  large  figure  *,  Bacchu| 
and  satyr.  Opposite  the  entrance,  Colossal  Heads  of  a  male  and  femal 
satyr.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  exit,  Statues  of  two  Muses. 

II.  Room  (Camera  degii  Scarlatti).  Fine  wooden  ceiling.  Chimnej' 
piece  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Busts  and  portraits  of  Doges.  t| 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  Doge’s  hat  (‘corno’) ;  three  pictures  of  th  i  Lio| 
of  St.  Mark,  by  Jac.  del  Fiore.,  Carpaccio.,  and  Donato  Veneziano. 

III.  Room  (Sala  dello  Scudo).  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  closcj 
Sala  dei  Filosoli,  the  famous  *Map  of  the  world  by  the  Camaldulcnsia 
monk  Fra  Mauro,  1457-59;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  six  tablets  of  carved  woe! 
from  the  planisphere  of  Haji  Mehemet  of  Tunis  (1559),  captured  by  tt 
Venetians  in  the  l7th  century.  Ancient  globes  and  maps.  —  The  dot 
opposite  the  entrance  leads  into  the  — 

IV.  Room  (Stanza  d’Udienza),  containing  a  number  of  busts  of  empero’ 
(the  best  Vitellius,  opposite  the  entrance).  —  We  now  return  to  the  Sa:, 
dello  Scudo  and  pass,  to  the  right  of  the  map  of  the  world,  into  the  — 

V.  Room.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  poor  replica  of  the  archaist 
Diana  at  Naples ;  lower  part  of  a  sitting  colossal  female  figure,  of  tl 
Hellenistic  or  Augustine  era. 

VI.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall,  three  *Conquered  Gauls,  resemblii- 
the  Dying  Gladiator  at  Rome  and  similar  statues  at  Naples,  probably  fro' 
the  groups  erected  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  Attains,  King  of  Pergr 
mum,  about  B.C.  239,  after  his  victory  over  the  Gauls  at  Sardes.  Cupi 
bending  his  bow,  after  Lysippus,  the  best-preserved  replica  extant.  Lcl 
wall:  Apollo;  Leda  with  the  swan;  Hermaphrodite;  above,  Rape  of  Gan; 
mede,  freely  restored.  By  the  window  in  the  exit-wall,  so-called  Ulyssei 

VII.  Room  (Sala  dei  Bronzi).  Entrance-wall:  Riccio.,  St.  Martin;  tw 
centaurs  standing  over  a  female  centaur  asleep  on  the  ground,  marbl 
relief  of  the  16th  cent.;  Camelio.,  Battle-scene;  Riccio.,  Bronze  door  of 
tabernacle.  On  the  opposite  wall:  Riccio.,  Four  scenes  from  the  legen 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Between  them,  Florentine  School  (more  probably  A 
Leopardi^.,  Assumption.  Fine  Renaissance  bronzes,  busts,  cameos  (amoj’ 
them,  Zeus  Aigiochos),  medals,  and  coins.  —  We  again  return  to  the  Sai 
dello  Scudo  and  pass  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  — 

VIII.  Room  (Camera  degii  Scudieri).  Entrance-wall,  immediately  ■ 
the  right,  Fragment  of  a  Greek  tomb-relief.  Farther  on,  '‘Fragment  of  d 
Attic  frieze  of  a  naval  battle,  belonging  to  the  similar  relief  mentioned  i 
p.  188;  above  it,  Front  of  a  child's  sarcophagus,  with  the  story  of  Cleobl 
and  Biton,  restored  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In  the  corner,  '’Square  Altai 
perhaps  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  with  charming  representations  of  satyr 
On  the  exit-wall,  in  the  middle,  Front  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  represen 
ing  the  death  of  the  children  of  Niobe;  to  the  left.  Warrior  sacrificin/ 
Greek  votive-relief  to  Theseus,  unfinished,  and  partly  retouched;  oth, 
reliefs  and  inscriptions. 

In  the  staircase  to  the  Doge’s  private  apartments  is  an  inierestii, 
"Fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  by  Titian.,  painted  in  1523.  In  the  wall  of  : 
adjacent  corridor  is  a  memorial  of  the  monument  of  Thomas  Mowbral 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  banished  by  Richard  11.  The  Duke  died  . 
Venice  in  1399  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  S.  Marco  (p.  246).  II| 
body  was  removed  to  England  in  1533,  while  his  monumental  tombstoi 
remained  in  situ  till  1840,  when  it  also  was  taken  to  England.  These  a| 
not  shown  to  the  general  public,  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  applic) 
tion  to  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  Archaeological  Museum. 

We  now  descend  the  staircase  and  beyond  the  Scala  dei  Censoj 
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p.  250)  pass  through  the  second  door  to  the  right  (marked  ‘Prigi- 
ni’),  from  which  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  lofty  Bridge  of 
lighs  (Ponte  dei  Sospiri  i  PL  H,  5),  which  connects  the  Palace  of  the 
)oges  with  the  Carceri  or  Prigioni  Criminali,  built  in  1512-97  by 
Ink  da  Ponte.  These,  the  prison  for  ordinary  criminals,  are  still 
[)  use,  while  the  notorious  Piombi,  or  prisons  under  the  leaden  roof 
f  the  Palace,  were  destroyed  in  1797.  A  staircase  descends  from 
lie  above-mentioned  passage  to  the  Pozzi,  a  series  of  gloomy  dun- 
cons,  with  a  torture-chamber  and  the  place  of  execution  for  politi- 
il  criminals.  Too  much  sentiment  need  not  be  wasted  on  the 
ridge  of  Sighs,  as  the  present  structure  —  that  ‘pathetic  swindle’ 
i  Mr.  Howells  calls  it  — ,  serving  merely  as  a  means  of  oommuni- 
ition  between  the  Criminal  Courts  and  the  Criminal  Prison,  has 
robably  never  been  crossed  by  any  prisoner  whoso  name  is  worth 
imembering  or  whose  fate  deserved  our  sympathy. 

A  good  survey  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  of  the  handsome  E. 
de  of  the  Doges’  Palace,  more  harmonious  in  appearance  than  the 

side,  with  a  basement  of  facetted  stone,  is  obtained  from  the 
sail  piazza  in  front  of  the  Pal.  Trevisaiii  (see  p.  272)  or  from  the 
mte  della  Paglia,  which  connects  the  Molo  with  the  adjacent  Riva 
gli  Schiavoni  (Pi.  II,  I,  5),  a  quay  paved  with  unpolislied  marble, 
lis  quay  presents  a  busy  scene,  being  the  most  popular  lounge  in 
mice.  In  1887  it  was  embellished  with  an  equestrian  Statue  of 
ctor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  E.  Ferrari;  at  the  back  of  the  pedestal  is 
metia  enslaved ,  in  front  Venetia  liberated.  Phe  Hotel  Vanieli 

234)  was  the  home  of  Alfred  do  Musset  and  Georges  Sand  in 
33.  —  Beyond  the  next  bridge  rises  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
sTA  (PI.  I,  5):  in  the  high-choir,  above  the  principal  entrance, 
‘hrist  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  by  Morelto;  on  the  ceiling, 
ironation  of  the  Virgin  by  Tiepolo.  Near  this  church  is  the  Casa 
I  Petrarca,  presented  by  the  Republic  to  Petrarch  in  1362. 

For  the  adjoining  churches  of  S.  Zaccaria,  S.  Qiorgio  dei  Oreci, 
il  S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora,  see  pp.  272,  27G  ;  the  Arsenal,  p.  277. 

-  Farther  down  the  bank  of  the  canal,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Liice,  lie  the  Giardini  Pubblici  (p.  277). 

b.  The  Academy. 

The  **Accadtmia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  E,  6)  occupies  the  old 

i  ola  di  S.  Maria  della  Carilti,  the  assembly-hall  of  this  brother- 
hd,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  by  the  iron  bridge  (steamboat-station, 
pi36),  and  may  be  reached  on  foot  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  in 
1  nin.  (comp.  p.  285).  The  entrance  is  to  the  right,  under  a  figure 
0  linerva  with  the  lion,  whence  we  ascend  the  staircase.  (Ad- 
n  non,  seep.  239.)  Permission  to  copy,  free  tickets  for  artists,  etc., 
ol  ined  at  the  office  (court  of  the  doge’s  palace,  first  floor,  on  the 
li  t).  The  numbers  over  the  doors  apply  in  each  case  to  the  follow- 

ii  rooms.  —  Catalogue  1  fr.,  sold  at  the  entrance  only. 
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The  gallery  chiefly  contains  pictures  by  Venetian  masters.  Tj 
ordinary  visitor  will  ho  most  interested  in  those  of  the  Bellini  a ' 
the  great  masters  of  the  following  period.  The  historical  paintin 
by  Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  in  Rooms  XV  and  XVI  present 
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jtine  artists  arrange  their  groups  and  describe  historical  events. 
1  the  case  of  the  numerous  pictures  of  Oiovanni  Bellini  (R^om 
,  No.  38;  Room  XVII,  No.  596,  etc.)  the  attention  is  chiefly  ar- 
isted  by  his  ‘santa  conversazione’  (p.  242),  by  the  beauty  of  his 
ude  figures,  and  by  his  vigorous  though  not  very  saint-like  male 
;nres.  A  picture  by  Boccaccino  da  Cremona  (Room  XVII,  No.  600), 
little-known  master  of  the  earlier  school,  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 
niod.  Palma  Vecchio  is  not  represented  here  by  his  best  works, 
a  the  other  hand  Rocco  Marconi's  Descent  from  the  Cross  (R. 
II,  No.  166)  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Titian’s  masterpiece,  the 
^sumption  of  the  Virgin  (R.  II,  No.  40),  requires  no  comment; 
je  glowing  rapture  of  the  apostles,  the  jubilant  delight  of  the 
gels,  the  beaming  bliss  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  magnificence 
the  colouring  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder, 
le  gallery  comprises  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  known  work  of 
8  master,  and  his  last,  uncompleted  creation:  the  Visitation 
id  the  Pieta.  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (R.  XX,  No.  626) 
ialso  very  attractive  owing  to  the  spirited  grouping  and  the  beauty 
:the  individual  figures.  Bonifazio  l.'s  wealth  of  colour  is  displayed 
I  the  Story  of  Dives  (R.  X,  No.  291),  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
X,  No.  319),  and  his  small  Madonna  (R.  X,  No.  269).  The 
Iracle  of  St.  Mark  (R.  II,  No.  42)  by  Tintoretto,  and  the  Supper 
ithe  house  of  Levi  (R.  VI,  No.  203)  by  Paolo  Veronese,  are  spe- 
I  lly  interesting. 

The  ticket-office  is  in  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  on  the 
rht.  The  double  staircase  ends  in  — 

I  Room  I  (Maestri  Primitivi).  Ancient  pictures,  with  fine  original 
fjnes.  On  the  wall  to  the  right:  10.  Lorenzo  Veneziano,  Altar-piece 
Sections;  in  the  centre  the  Annunciation  (1358),  above  it  God 
illFather  by  Franc.  Bissolo.  To  the  left,  33.  Giovanni  and  Antonio 
iUurano,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  an  assembly  of  saints,  in 
I  centre  ‘putti’  with  instruments  of  torture  (1440;  it  is  doubtful 
Hither  this  is  the  original;  comp,  the  picture  in  S.  Pantaleonc, 
».84). 

Room  II  (Sala  dclT  Assunta)  :  **1.  Titian,  Assumption  (‘As- 
ii'ta’),  painted  in  1516-18  for  the  Frari  (p.  281),  whose  high¬ 
er  it  once  adorned. 

There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  this  enchanting  picture  as  the  con- 
!r  between  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  results,  and  the  science  with 
»  ih  these  results  are  brought  about.  Focal  concentration  is  attained  by 
pi  pective  science,  applied  alike  to  lines  and  to  atmosphere,  at  the  same 
:1  that  a  deep  and  studied  intention  is  discoverable  in  the  subtle 
liibution  of  radiance  and  gloom.  .  .  .  Something  indescribable  strikes 
iM  the  joyful  inuocence  of  the  heavenly  company  whose  winged  units 
:r  d  together  singing,  playing,  wondering  and  praying,  some  in  light, 
in  half  light,  others  in  gloom,  with  a  spirit  of  life  moving  in  them 
;h|is  quite  delightful  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Like  the  bees  about 
1*'^  queen  this  swarm  of  angels  rises  with  the  beauteous  apparition  of 
k  irgin,  whose  noble  face  is  transfigured  with  gladness,  whose  step  is 
nt  entarily  arrested  as  she  ascends  on  the  clouds ,  and  with  upturned 
Uedkker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  17 
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face  and  nutstreiched  arms  limga  for  the  heaven  out,  of  which  the  Ktern 
looks  down.  To  this  central  point  in  the  picture  Titians  invites  us  hy  ; 
tho»arts  of  which  he  is  a  master.  .  .  .  The  apostles  we  observe  are 
shade.  An  awfully  inspired  unanimity  directs  their  thoughts  and  eyi 
from  the  tomb  round  which  they  linger  to  the  circle  of  clouds  beam 
fully  supported  in  its  upward  passage  by  the  floating  shapes  of  tl 
angels.  The  lifelike  semblance  of  nature  in  these  forms,  and  the  marvelbii 
power  with  which  their  various  sensations  of  fear,  devotion,  revere 
wonder,  and  rapture  are  expressed,  raise  Titian  to  a  rank  as  high  as  tU 
held  by  Raphael  and  Miehaelangelo.’  —  C.  <£■  C. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  36.  Cima  da  Comgliano ,  Madoni 
enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels  making  music;  *37.  Paolo  Fen, 
nese.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  — *38.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madoni 
enthroned,  in  a  richly-decorated  niche,  with  SS.  Sebastian  ai 
Dominic  and  a  bishop  to  the  right,  and  Job,  St.  Francis,  and  Jol, 
the  Baptist  to  the  left;  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  are  three  angel 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  artist.  —  *39.  Marco  Basaii 
Call  of  James  and  John,  the  Sons  of  Zehedee,  dating  from  1510  ai 
marking  with  No.  69  in  Room  Y,  painted  the  same  year,  the  highei 
level  reached  hy  Basaiti  under  the  influence  of  Giov.  Bellini.  —  C 
the  right  wall,  *42.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  St.  Mark  rescuing  a  slave;  4, 
Tintoretto,  Fall  of  Man.  On  the  entrance-wall,  44.  Carpaccio,  Prj 
sentation  in  the  Temple.  Over  the  door,  45.  Paolo  Veronese,  Cen 
offering  her  gifts  to  the  enthroned  Venetia.  —  The  steps  lead  to  - 

Room  III  (Maestri  Italian!  Diversi).  To  the  left,  47.  Piero  del 
Francesca ,  St.  Jerome  with  the  donor ;  56.  Oarofalo ,  Madoni 
in  clouds,  with  four  saints  (1518) ;  62.  Spagnoletto,  Martyrdom 
St.  Bartholomew.  —  The  door  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to  — 

Room  IV  (Disegni),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Benedetto  Calid! 
(Assumption)  and  Tintoretto  (Allegories).  In  the  centre,  in  Casi 
33-42,  is  the  so-called  ‘Sketch  Book  of  Raphael’  (of  doubtful  gem 
ineness).  By  the  hack -wall,  in  the  show-cases:  3.  Raphael,  Apoll 
and  Marsyas;  4  ami  7.  Drawings  hy  Michael  Angelo.  Farther  o< 
^Drawings  hy  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  including  some  of  his  famo  ! 
caricatures.  On  the  walls.  Drawings  of  various  schools.  —  We  ud 
return  to  Room  111  and  pass  to  the  left  into  —  ! 

Room  V  (dei  Belliniani).  Entrance-wall :  68.  Marco  Basai^ 
SS.  James  and  Anthony;  *69.  Basaiti,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Oliv 
(see  No.  39,  in  Room  11);  76.  Marco  Marziale,  Supper  at  Emma| 
(1506);  80.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Sehastil 
and  Jerome ;  82.  Bened.  Diana,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  sainti 
88.  Bissolo,  Dead  Christ  mourned  hy  angels;  89.  Carpaccio,  Marty) 
dom  of  the  10,000  Christians  on  Mt.  Ararat  (1515);  92.  Bissol 
Madonna;  95.  Titian,  Visitation  (early  work) ;  103.  Carlo  Criveli 
SS.  Roch,  Sebastian,  Emydius,  and  Bernard ;  107.  Marco  Basai, 
St.  Jerome;  108.  Basaiti,  Dead  Christ  mourned  hy  angels.  —  Fi 
now  pass  through  the  first  door  to  the  right  into  —  i 

Room  VI  (del  Callot).  136.  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris ;  139.  Marketi 
Impruneta  near  Florence,  a  large  picture  enlivened  hy  many  figun 
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oth  after  engravings  by  Jacques  Callot.  138.  W.  van  de  Velde, 
ca-piece. 

Room  VII  (clei  Friulani).  To  the  right,  156.  Oiov.  da  Udine  (1), 
ladonna  with  saints.  On  the  left  wall,  *166.  Rocco  Marconi,  Descent 
rom  the  Cross,  the  group  in  the  centre  of  great  beauty. 

Room  VIII.  176.  A.  van  Dyck,  Christ  on  the  Cross;  178.  J.  Steen, 
[race  before  meat;  180.  J.  Steen,  Astrologer;  187.  B.  van  Orley, 
he  Magdalen ;  189.  Memling(f),  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and  donors 
original  in  Vicenza,  p.  221);  191.  Royer  van  der  Weyden,  or  Hugo 
in  der  Goes,  Portrait  of  a  man;  196.  G.  Metsu,  Woman  asleep.  — 
fe  now  return  to  R.  V  and  ascend  the  steps  to  — 

Room  IX  (di  Paolo  Veronese).  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  *203. 
aolo  Veronese,  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Levi  (1573),  a  masterpiece  of 
le  artist,  who  has  used  the  historical  incident  as  a  pretext  for 
dineating  a  group  of  handsome  figures  in  the  unfettered  enjoyment 
existence  (much  damaged).  —  Over  the  entrance,  209.  In  the  style 
■  Paolo  Veronese,  Scourging  of  St.  Christina.  Farther  on,  210.  Jac. 
ntoretto.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1566);  220.  Padovanino,  Wedding 
Cana  (1682);  221.  Jdc.  Tintoretto,  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  SS.  Cos- 
as  and  Damian;  226.  Palma  (rio cane.  Vision  from  the  Apocalypse; 
l3.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo;  236.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  An¬ 
do  Cappello  (1523);  237.  Jac.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  a  man;  238. 
'Ima  Giovane ,  The  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse ;  245.  Titian 
intoretto  ?),  Portrait  of  Soranzo ;  *252.  Leandro  Bassano,  Raising 
Lazarus;  264.  Paolo  Veronese,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Room  X  (dei  Bonifazi).  In  the  recess  in  the  end-wall,  Canova, 
iginal  model  for  the  group  of  Hercules  and  Lichas.  —  We  begin 
the  left  of  the  entrance:  269.  Bonifazio  II.,  Madonna  with  saints 
l.rly  work);  272.  Franc.  Torhido,  Old  woman;  277.  Bonifazio III., 
[.Anthony  and  Mark;  280.  Bonifazio  III.,  SS.  Bernard  and  Se- 
litian;  284.  Bonifazio  II.,  Christ  enthroned,  with  saints  (1530); 
'.1.  Bonifazio  II.,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  290.  Bonifazio  III.,  SS. 
Blip  and  Sylvester  (1562);  *291.  Bonifazio  /.,  Banquet  of  Dives; 
<  ).  Bonifazio  II.,  Judgment  of  Solomon  (1533) ;  298.  Pordenone  (?), 

1  trait  of  a  man;  301.  Palma  FeccAio (v).  Portrait  of  a  woman 
( oiled) ;  302.  Palma  Vecchio,  St.  Peter  enthroned,  with  six  saints 
(oiled  by  retouching);  304.  Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  woman;  309. 
hifazio  II.,  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  312.  Polidoro  Veneziano, 
f  lonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  an  angel;  314.  Titian,  John  the 
1  itist  in  the  wilderness;  315.  Palma  Vecchio,  Assumption. 

316.  Pordenone,  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  John  the  Baptist, 
S  Francis,  St.  Augustine,  and  three  other  figures. 

‘The  composition  unites  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  master,  and 
wean  see  that  a  supreme  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  grand  im- 
p  sion.  The  work,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  great 
Cl  tions  of  Titian'.  —  C.  <£’  C. 

317.  Rocco  Marconi,,  Christ,  St,  Peter,  and  John  the  Baptist; 
3  .  Bonifazio  /.,  St.  Mark;  319.  Bonifazio  /.,  Massacre  of  the  Iniio- 
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cents;  *320.  Paris  Bordone,  Fisherman  presenting  the  Doge  wj 
the  ring  received  from  St.  Mark,  probably  the  most  beautiful  cei 
monial  picture  in  existence  ( Burckhardt) ;  321.  Pordenone,  Madon 
of  the  Carmelites  with  saints;  331.  Moretto,  St.  Peter;  332.  Morett 
John  the  Baptist.  —  We  now  pass  into  the  —  : 

Loggia  Palladiana,  with  a  number  of  busts  and  other  scul 
tures.  The  numbering  of  the  pictures ,  most  of  which  are  Dutcl 
begins  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  right:  344,  345.  Hondecoeti 
Chickens,  Victorious  cock;  346.  Fyt,  Dead  game  (1642);  364.  Nie' 
landt,  John  the  Baptist  preaching  (1653);  368.  Elsheimer,  Pete 
Denial;  376.  M.  J.  Mierevelt,  Portrait  of  a  general ;  377.  Le  Bru 
Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen.  —  We  then  pass  into  — 

Room  XI  (dei  Bassani).  On  the  wall  to  the  right,  *4.  Titia 
Pietk,  his  last  picture,  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
his  death  in  his  99th  year,  completed  by  Palma  Qiovane  in  157 
as  the  inscription  records. 

‘It  may  be  that  looking  closely  at  the  ‘Pieta’,  our  eyes  will  k| 
themselves  in  a  chaos  of  touches;  but  retiring  to  the  focal  distance,  th 
recover  themselves  and  distinguish  all  that  Titian  meant  to  convey, 
the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  —  a  group  full  of  the  deepest  a 
truest  feeling  —  there  lies  a  grandeur  comparable  in  one  sense  with  tt 
which  strikes  us  in  the  ‘Pieta’  of  Michaelangelo.’  —  C.  &  C. 

This  room  also  contains  pictures  of  Francesco  Bassano  I 
Younger,  Jacopo  Bassano,  and  Leandro  Bassano. 

Room  XII  (dei  Secoli  XVII  &  XVIII).  To  the  left  and  right 
the  exit,  Five  pastels  by  Rosalba  Carriera.  To  the  right  of  thes' 
423.  Sassoferrato ,  St.  Cecilia. 

Room  XIII  (dei  Paesisti).  To  the  left,  452,  455.  ZuccareV 
Landscapes  with  the  Holy  Family  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

Room  XIV  (del  Tiepolo).  Opposite  the  entrance,  462.  Tiepoi 
St.  Helena  finding  the  Holy  Cross,  one  of  the  master’s  finest  ceilin' 
paintings,  from  S.  Alvise  (recently  restored).  Below  it,  463.  Frai 
Guardi,  Palace-court;  464-469.  Paintings  by  Pietro  Longhi,  of  intc* 
est  on  account  of  their  illustration  of  Venetian  costumes  and  custoi 
in  the  18th  century.  On  the  left  wall,  484.  Tiepolo,  St.  Joseph  wi' 
the  Holy  Child  and  a  saint;  394.  Ant.  Canaletto,  Scuola  di  S.  Marc' 
several  pastels  by  Rosalba  Carriera.  —  We  next  enter  — 

Corridor  I,  with  insignificant  pictures.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Corridor  II.  From  the  windows  fine  view  of  Palladio’s  buildic 
(see  p.  262).  On  the  window-wall,  531.  Heirs  of  P.  Veronese  (i.e.  1 
sons  after  his  death).  Banquet  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee.  Opposij, 
541.  Padovanino,  Madonna  in  clouds.  —  The  door  to  the  right'' 
No.  531  leads  to  Room  XIX  (closed),  containing  carved  furniture  aj 
paintings  by  Andrea  Brustolon  (18tli  cent.).  —  The  door  adjoinif 
No.  541  leads  into  — 

Room  XV  (Gentile  Bellini).  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  6(1. 
Gentile  Bellini,  High-altar-piece,  with  adoration  of  a  fragment  of  t^ 
Cross ;  564.  Mansueti,  Miracle  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  565.  Bened.  DM 
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Iraculons  resuscitation  of  a  fallen  child.  Near  the  exit:  *566.  Car- 
/ccio,  Cure  of  a  lunatic,  -with  the  Rialto  Bridge  in  the  background ; 
)67.  Q entile  Bellini,,  Procession  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  (1496),  where 
,e  piazza  differs  somewhat  from  its  present  form;  568.  Gentile 
ellini,,  Miraculous  finding  of  a  fragment  of  the  ‘True  Cross’,  whicli 
id  fallen  into  the  canal  (1500).  Farther  on,  beyond  the  door  lead- 
g  to  the  apse,  561.  Lazzaro  Sehastianij  Donation  of  a  fragment  of 
e  Holy  Cross  to  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista ;  562. 
ansueiiy  Miraculous  cure  performed  by  the  just-mentioned  relic. 
In  the  apse  in  front  of  us,  530.  Gentile  Bellini^  S.  Lorenzo  Giusti- 
ani,  a  tempera  painting  on  canvas  (1465),  much  injured.  —  We 
return  to  Room  XV  and  enter  — 

Room  XVI  (Carpaccio),  with  nine  ^Scenes  from  the  legend  of 
.  Ursula,  painted  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  in  1490-95  for  the  Scuola 
S.  Ursula  in  Venice. 

Beginning  to  the  right  of  the  exit:  572.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pagan 
ig  of  England  bring  to  King  Maurns,  father  of  St.  Ursula,  the  proposals 
their  master  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter^  573.  The  ambassadors  depart 
th  the  answer  that  the  bride  desired  the  postponement  of  the  marriage 
three  years,  in  order  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  574.  Return  of 
ambassadors  to  England  and  their  report  to  the  king;  575.  Bouble 
ture,  representing  the  Departure  of  the  English  monarch,  who  has  re¬ 
ived  to  share  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  Meeting  with  Ursula  (on  ship- 
ird) ;  576.  Apotheosis  of  St.  Ursula;  577.  Ursula,  her  companions,  and 
>  prince  receive  the  blessing  of  Pope  Cyriacus ;  578.  The  saint’s  dream 
I  her  martyrdom;  579.  Arrival  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne;  580.  Martyrdom 
■  the  saint  and  her  virgins,  who  are  pierced  with  arrows.  —  The  style  in 
’ich  the  legend  is  narrated  is  almost  too  simple,  but  interesting  on  ac- 
(  nt  of  the  admirable  perspective  and  faithful  rendering  of  real  life.  The 
^veller  who  has  visited  Belgium  cannot  fail  to  compare  this  work  with 
t  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  at  Bruges,  painted  by  Hans  Memling 
I  lit  the  same  time  (1489)  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  there.  The  ex- 
( tion  of  the  northern  artist  is  tender  and  graceful,  almost  like  minia- 
t^-painting,  while  the  extensive  canvases  of  his  Venetian  contemporary 
I  vigorous,  almost  coarse  in  character. 

Through  the  adjoining  Vestibule,  with  some  modern  sculptures, 
\  reach  — 

Boom  XYII  (Giovanni  Bellini).  In  the  centre ,  Daedalus  and 
1  cus,  the  work  of  Canova  when  21  years  of  age.  To  the  left,  582. 
J.  Bellini,  Madonna;  583.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna.  To  the  right 
a  left  of  a  door  leading  to  Boom  XIX  (p.  260),  584,  585.  Bart. 
Marini,  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Barbara  (1490);  586.  Anlonello  da 
^sina  (Memling?),  Portrait  of  a  man;  *588.  Mantegna.  St.  George, 
gidly  conceived,  and  executed  with  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature; 
^ .  A.  da  Messina,  Ecce  Homo ;  590.  A.  da  Messina,  Madonna  pray- 
h  *591.  Oiov.  Bellini.  Madonna;  *592.  Cima  da  Conepliano, Tobias 
1  the  angel  and  two  saints;  593.  Alvise  (Luigi)  Vivarini,  St.  Clara; 
*i  1.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  in  a  beautiful  landscape ;  *595.  Oiov. 
Bini,  Allegorical  paintings  from  the  artist's  later  perioil ,  some 
w  delightful  landscapes;  *59(1.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna,  much 
rtuched  (1487);  597.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna;  *600.  Boc- 
caino  da  Cremona,  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  John  the  Baptist, 
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Catharine,  and  Rosa,  a  richly-coloured  picture  with  beautiful  lane; 
scape.  Above  it,  599.  Style  of  Boccaccino,  Christ  washing  the  IVet  ij 
his  Disciples  (1500).  —  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (XVIII):  Saints  i 
Alvise  and  Bart.  Vivarini ;  623.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  St.  Christophe 
—  Farther  on  in  Room  XVII,  602.  Buonconsiglio  (called  Marescalco\ 
Three  saints  (1497);  603.  Cima  da  Conegliano^  Madonna  with  Job' 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul;  604.  Cima  da  Coneglinno,  Entombmen' 
607.  Alvise  Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (1480);  *Gll 
Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  with  SS.  Paul  and  George  (after  1483) ;  *61 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  Christ  with  SS.  Nicholas  and  Thomas;  612.  Oio, 
Bellini,  Madonna;  *613.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna,  Mary  Magdalef 
and  St.  Catharine  (‘the  three  women  are  characterised  by  an  extn 
ordinary  union  of  dignity,  earnestness,  and  beauty’.  C.  ^  C.);  61; 
Bart.  Vivarini,  Madonna  with  four  saints  (1464).  —  We  return  throuf 
the  Vestibule  and  descend  the  stairs  to  the  left  to  — 

Room  XX  (della  Presentazione) ,  with  carved  wooden  ceilinfj 
decorations  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  exit-wall,  *626.  Titian,  Presentation  in  the  Tempi 
painted  in  1539  for  this  room,  then  the  Sala  deU’  Albergo  of  tl 
Brotherhood  deUa  CaritS:. 

‘It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Titian  should  go  deeper  into  the  pe 
iod  from  which  he  derived  his  gospel  subject  than  other  artists  of  h 
time.  ...  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Titian  to  represent  a  subject  like  th 
as  a  domestic  pageant  of  his  own  time,  and  seen  in  this  light  it  is  e; 
ceedingly  touching  and  surprisingly  beautiful.  Mary  in  a  dress  of  cele.sl 
al  blue  ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple  in  a  halo  of  radiance.  She  paus; 
on  the  first  landing  place,  and  gathers  her  skirts ,  to  ascend  to  the  se. 
ond.  .  .  .  Uniting  the  majestic  lines  of  a  composition  perfect  in  the  bal 
ance  of  its  masses  with  an  effect  unsurpassed  in  its  contrasts  of  ligl 
and  shade,  the  genius  of  the  master  has  laid  the  scene  in  palatial  arch 
tecture  of  grand  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  harmony  of  the  colours  is  so  tr: 
and  ringing,  and  the  chords  are  so  subtle,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  soei 
as  if  it  were  one  of  natural  richness,  unconscious  of  the  means  by  whij 
that  richness  is  attained.  ...  In  this  gorgeous  yet  masculine  and  robU| 
realism  Titian  shows  his  great  originality,  and  claims  to  be  the  noble 
representative  of  the  Venetian  school  of  colour’.  —  G.  dc  C. 

By  the  entrance-door,  to  the  right,  *625.  Oiov.  and  Ant.  da  Mf 
rano.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  Fathers  of  the  church  (1446! 
a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Venetian  school  and  also  interesting  (| 
account  of  the  peculiar  architecture. 

Adjoining  the  Academy  on  the  left  is  the  Reale  Istituto  ' 
Belle  Arti.  To  the  left  of  the  first  court  is  a  second,  with  tlj 
inner  *Fafade  of  Palladio’s  unfinished  Convent  of  Carith  (1561 
enthusiastically  described  by  Goethe. 

c.  Canal  Grande. 

The  **Orand  Canal,  or  Canalazzo,  the  main  artery  of  the  trafi 
of  Venice,  nearly  2  M.  in  length,  and  33-66  yds.  in  width,  inte; 
sects  the  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  resembles  an  inverted  <S 
shape.  Steam-launches  and  hundreds  of  gondolas  and  other  ersi 
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ire  seen  gliding  in  every  direction.  Handsome  houses  and  magnifl- 
•,ent  palaces  rise  on  the  hanks,  for  this  is  the  street  of  the  Nohili, 
he  ancient  aristocracy  of  Venice.  A  trip  on  the  canal  is  extremely 
nteresting ;  3/^  hr.  at  least  should  he  devoted  to  it  in  order  to  oh- 
ain  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  palaces.  The  gondolier  points  out 
he  chief  edifices.  The  posts  (pali)  are  painted  with  the  heraldic 
olours  of  their  proprietors.  The  following  list  begins  at  the 
’iazzetta. 


Left. 


SoganadiMare(Pl.  G,  6),  the 
rincipal  custom-house ,  erected 
y  Benoni  in  1682;  the  vane  on 
le  tower  is  a  gilded  Fortuna.  — 
little  hack,  the  Seminario  Pa- 
iarcale  (p.  287). 


S.  Maria  della  Salute  (PI.  F, 
6),  see  p.  286. 

Pal.  Dario,  in  the  style  of  the 
"'tmhardi  (15th  cent.), with  inlaid 
rcular  slabs  of  coloured  marble. 
Pal.  Venier  (now  ‘Maison  Bar¬ 
er’),  consisting  simply  of  the 
)undfloor  of  a  building  planned 
a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 
Pal.  Da  Mula ,  pointed  style 
the  15th  century.  Adjacent 
!  the  Veiiezia-Murano  mosaic 
rks. 

Poi.  Loredan,  residence  of  Don 
rlos. 

Pal.  Zichy-Esterhazy . 

Pal.  Manzoni  -  Angarani ,  by 
'llio  Lombardo  (15th  cent.), 
1 V  a  store. 

Steamboat-station  Accndemia 
( .  E,  6),  see  p.  236. 


Right. 

Zecca  (PI.  H,  6),  see  p.  248  ; 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Giardino 
Reale ,  is  the  steamboat-station 
S.  Marco  (PI.  G,  6  ;  see  p.  236  ). 

Palazzo  Giusiiniani ,  now  Ho¬ 
tel  Europa  (PI.  b;  G,  6),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  14th  century. 
Chateaubriand,  George  Eliot,  and 
Wagner  are  among  the  names  con¬ 
nected  with  this  palace.  The  last 
wrote  ‘Tristram  and  Isolde’  here. 

Pal.  Ehno-Treves  (17th  cent.), 
containing  Hector  and  Ajax,  over 
life-size ,  Canova’s  last  works 
(fee  V2-I  fr.). 

Pal.  Tiepolo- Zucchelli ,  now 
Hotel  Britannia  (PL  c  ;  G,  6). 

Pal.  Contarini,  15th  century. 

Pal.  Contarini-Fasan,  Gothic, 
the  so-called  ‘House  of  Desde- 
mona , and  — 

Pal.  Ferro,  now  the  Grand 
Hotel,  two  handsome  buildings. 

Pal.  Fini  -  Wimpffen ,  now 
united  with  the  Grand  Hotel. 

*Fal.  Corner  della  Ck  Grande, 
built  by  Jac.  Sansovino  in  1532, 
with  spacious  inner  court ,  now 
scat  of  the  prefecture. 

Pal.  Barbara,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  14th  century. 

Pal.  Cavalli,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  fine 
windows,  the  property  of  Baron 
Franchetti,  who  has  restored  it 
(handsome  new  staircase). 

Church  of  N.  Vitale. 
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Iron  Bridge  (PI.  E,  6),  constructed  in  1854,  between  th 
Campo  della  Caritd.  and  the  Campo  San  Vitale. 


Left. 

Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  see 
p.  255. 

Falazzi  Contarini  degli  Scri- 
gni,  one  by  Scamozzi,  in  the  late- 
Renaissance  style  (iGth  cent.), 
the  other  Gothic  (15th  cent.). 

Pal.  Durazzo  or  dell'  Ambas- 
ciatore,  15th  cent.,  with  two  sta¬ 
tues  on  the  facade  (German  em¬ 
bassy  in  the  18th  cent.). 

*Pal.  Bezzouico,  a  large  edifice 
of  the  17-18th  cent.,  with  arched 
windows  and  pillared  balconies, 
erected  by  Longhena  and  Massari. 
This  is  the  house  in  which  Robert 
Browning  died  in  1889,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  his  son  (visitors 
admitted).  Memorial-tablet  on  the 
wall  facing  the  side-canal. 

Two  Pal.  Oiustiniani, in  the  Go¬ 
thic  style;  now  a  mosaic-factory. 

*Pal.  Foscari  (called  Pal.  Gius- 
tiniani  before  the  addition  of 
the  upper  story  by  Doge  Fran¬ 
cesco  Foscari),  pointed  style  of 
15th  cent.,  a  handsome  structure, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Canal  turns  to  the  E.,  containing 
the  Scuola  Superiore  di  Com- 
mercio. 

Pal.  Balbi,  Renaissance,  erect¬ 
ed  by  Aless.  Vittoria. 

Pal.  Orimani ,  late  -  Renais¬ 
sance. 

Steamboat -station  S.  Tomh 
(PI.  E,  5) ;  see  p.  236. 

Pal.  Persico. 

Qoldoni  (1707-93),  the  writer  of 
Italian  comedies,  was  horn  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  Gothic  house  behind  this,  at 
the  corner  of  Ponte  S.  Toma  (bust 
and  inscription). 

Pal.  Tiepolo,  beginning  of  16th 
century. 


Right. 


Pal.  Oiustiniani-Lolin,  of  th 
17th  century. 


Cd  (i.e.  Casa)  del  Duca,  a  plaiij 
house  on  the  grand  foundations  o 
a  palace  begun  for  Francescl 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  but  left  un  | 
finished  by  order  of  the  Republic 

Pal.  Malipiero,  Renaissance. 

Campo  S.  Samuele,  with 
church  of  that  name. 

Pal.  Grassi,  18th  cent.,  restoi 
ed  by  the  late  Baron  Sina.  Fres 
coes  in  the  staircase  by  P.  Longh 


Pal.  Moro-Lin  (PI.  E,  5),  161 
cent.,  erected  by  Mazzoni. 

Pal.  Contarini  delle  Figur 
early-Renaissance,  1504-64,  wif 
trophies  on  the  walls. 


Pal.  Moaenigo,  three  contiguoi, 
palaces,  that  in  the  centre  occt 
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Left. 

*Pal.  Pisani  a  S.  Polo,  in  the 
Minted  style  of  the  14th  century. 

Pal.  Barbarigo  della  Terrazza. 

Pal.  Cappello-Layard,  at  the 
iorner  of  the  side-canal  Rio  di  S. 
Polo,  the  residence  of  the  late 
hr  A.  H.  Layard  (d.  1894),  con- 
,ains  an  interesting  collection  of 
nctures  (Ercole  Grandi,Savoldo, 
iosiraa  Tura,Moretto,  Boccaccino, 
}iov.  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Cima  da 
>negliano,  and  others;  portrait 
f  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  by  Gen- 
ile  Bellini). 

Pal.  Orimani,  erected  by  one 
f  the  Lombardi,  Renaissance. 

Pal.  Bernardo,  now  the  mosaic 
sctory  of  A.  Salviati  &  Co. ,  is 
aid  to  be  the  oldest  Gothic  ed- 
Hce  in  Venice,  with  good  tracery 
a  the  side-windows. 


Pal.  Papadopoli,  formerly 
'iepolo ,  Renaissance ,  recently 
tted  up  in  the  Venetian  style, 
dm.  only  in  absence  of  the 
wner,  on  special  recommen- 
ation. 

Pal.  Pisani- Morelia. 


Steamboat-station  S.  Silveslro 
’1.  F,  5,  4),  see  p.  2;i0. 

I 

t 


Right. 

pied  by  Lord  Byron  in  1818.  The 
court  of  the  third  of  these  palaces 
contains  an  interesting  pozzo,  or 
well,  with  Byzantine  sculptures. 
Pal.  Oarzoni,  l.'ith  century. 
Steamboat-station  S.  Angelo 
(PI.  F,  5) ,  see  p.  236. 


*Pal.  Corner  Spinelli,  early- 
Renaissance,  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombardi. 


Pal.  Memmo,  now  the  German 
consulate,  see  p.  236. 

Pal.  Cavallini,  Gothic  style  of 
15th  century. 

*Pal.  Grimani ,  Renaissance, 
chef  d’oeuvro  of  Michele  Sammi- 
cheli,  middle  of  16th  cent.  ,  now 
the  Corte  d’Appello;  ‘the  prin¬ 
cipal  type  in  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Plurope,  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  architecture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  schools’  (Ruskin). 

*Pal.  Farselti  (originally  L>an- 
dolo'),  Romanesque  stylo  of  11th 
cent.,  now  occupied  (like  the  fol¬ 
lowing)  by  the  municipal  offices 
( Municipio) . 

*Pal.  Loredan,  coeval  with  the 
last,  once  the  residence  (14th 
cent.)  of  King  Peter  Lusignan  of 
Cyprus,  husband  of  Catharine 
Cornaro,  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  seen  on  different  parts  of  the 
edifice. 
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Left. 


Right. 

‘This  palace,  though  not.  conspi| 

cuous, . will  he  felt  at  last,  h  i 

all  who  examine  it  carefully,  to  h' 
the  most  beautiful  palace  in  th‘ 
whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Canal' 
—  Ruskin. 

Pal.  Dandolo ,  early-GotMC| 
part  of  the  residence  of  the  cele: 
brated  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  (p! 
239  ;  cafd  on  the  groundfloor). 

Pal.  Bembo ,  pointed  stylo  o, 
14th  century. 

Steamboat-station  Carbon  [PI 
G,  4),  see  p.  236. 

Pal.  Manin,  with  facade  b 
Sansovino,  16th  cent.,  belong 
ed  to  the  last  Doge  Lod.  Mani' 
(p.  241)  ;  now  Banca  d'ltalia. 

Steamboat-station  Rialto  (PI 
G,  4) ,  see  p.  236. 


The  *Poiite  di  Rialto  (i.e.  ‘di  rivo  alto’;  PI.  G,  4), 
built  in  1588-91  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  158  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide 
consists  of  a  single  marble  arch  of  74  ft.  span  and  32  ft.  in  height 
resting  on  12,000  piles.  It  is  situated  midway  between  the  Dogaiii 
di  Mare  and  the  railway-station,  and  down  to  1854  [p.  264)  was  th, 
sole  connecting  link  between  the  E.  and  W.  quarters  of  Venicfl 
The  bridge  is  flanked  by  shops.  —  Description  of  the  quarter  nes 
the  Ponte  Rialto,  see  pp.  269-272  and  p.  278.  The  Rialto  or  Rivo 
alto  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Venice  (comp.  p.  200,  an 
chap.  ii.  of  H.  F.  Brown's  history),  and  it  is  the  district  (not  th 
bridge)  that  Shylock  speaks  of  in  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice’. 


Pal.  de’  Gamerlenghi,  early- 
Renaissance,  erected  by  Qugliel- 
mo  Bergamasco  (1525),  once  the 
residence  of  the  chamberlains  or 
treasurers  of  the  Republic. 


Erberia ,  vegetable  market  (p. 

278). 


Fondaco  de’  Tedeschi,  a  Gei 
man  warehouse  from  thel3th  cenl 
onwards.  After  afire  inl505itwa 
re-erected  by  the  state  from 
design  by  Oirolamo  Tedesco  an 
again  let  to  the  Germans.  The  ex 
terior  and  the  turrets  (removec 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  I 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  complete 
in  1508,  of  which  only  sligl 
vestiges  remain  on  the  side  fad 
ing  the  canal  (high  up).  T1 
lion  over  the  door  is  modern,  i 
Corte  del  Remer,  13thcentur; 
Cd  da  Mosto,  12th  century. 
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Left. 

Pesofteria  [PI.  F,  4),  flsh-maT- 
tet,  a  modem  iron  structure. 


Pal.  Corner  della  Regina, 
rected  by  Rossi  in  1724,  on  the 
ite  of  the  house  in  which  Catha- 
ine  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
fas  born ;  now  the  ‘Monte  di 
I'ietii’  or  pawn-offlce. 

*Pal.  Pesaro,  now  Bevilacqua, 
.enaissance,  of  the  17th  cent.,  by 
tonghena  [not  shown  at  present), 
ome  of  the  grotesque  sculptures 
a  the  exterior  are  clever,  and 
le  building  as  a  whole  is  ‘a 
iigularly  picturesque  piece  of 
alatial  architecture’  ( Fergusson). 

Church  of  N.  Eustachio  (‘S. 
tae'),  with  rich  baroque  facade. 

Pal.  Tron,  16th  century. 

Pal.  Itallagia,  by  Longhena. 


Fondaco  de’  Turchi,  Homan- 
que  style  of  llth  cent.,  once 
fterl621)  a  Turkish  depot,  en- 
■ely  restored  of  late  and  fitted 
>  for  the  Museo  Civico^  Correr 
.  279). 

Steamboat-station  Museo  Ciuico 
je  p.  236). 


Right. 

Pal.  Mangilli-  Valmarnna, huilt 
by  Visentini. 

Pal.  Martinengo,  17th  century. 

This  palace  contains  some  fine 
tapestry,  pictures  by  Longhi ,  old 
glass ,  etc. ,  which  are  sometimes 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Pal.  Sagredo,  pointed  stylo  of 
14th  century. 

*Ci.  Doro  [PI.  F,  3 ;  15th  cent.), 
the  most  elegant  of  the  palaces  in 
the  Gothic  style  (p.  241),  is  now 
occupied  by  the  French  consulate. 
Steamboat-station  (p.  236). 

Pal.  Fontunu,  late-llen  aissance. 

Pal.  Orirnani  della  Vida,  16th 
cent.,  in  the  style  of  Sammicheli. 

Pal.  Erizzo ,  pointed  style  of 
15th  century. 

*Pal.Veiidrainm  Calergi,  early- 
Renaissance  style,  erected  in  1481 
by  Pietro  Lombardo,  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Venice,  is  the 
property  of  the  Duca  della  Grazia. 

Motto  on  the  exterior,  ‘non  nobis, 
Domine,  non  nobis'.  The  interior 
(shown  only  during  the  absence  of 
the  family,  .lune-Nov. ;  comp.  p.  239) 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings 
(frieze  by  Palma  Oiovane,  Triumph 
of  Cmsar),  and  modern  works.  Ri¬ 
chard  Wagner,  the  composer,  died 
in  this  house  in  1883. 

Church  of  S.  Marcuola,  con¬ 
taining  an  early  work  by  Titian : 
The  boy  Christ  between  SS.  An¬ 
drew  and  Catharine  [to  the  left 
of  the  S.  entrance). 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  Canna- 
regio  (see  p.  268),  the  church  of 
S.  (ieremia  [PI.  D,  E,  3  ;  steam¬ 
boat-station,  see  p.  236).  Behind 
are  the  Pal.  Labia  and  the  Qhello 
Vecchio  [see  p.  268). 

Pal.  Flangini,  Renaissance 
[unfinished). 
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*Gli  Scalzi  (PI.  D,  3 ;  steam¬ 
boat-station,  see  p.  286),  buil 
ill  1649-89,  is  perhaps  the  mos 
imposing  specimen  of  the  Veiie  i 
tian  baroque  style  (facade  by  <Sar 
di).  It  was  much  damaged  by  tin 
bombardment  of  1849, but  restorei 
in  1860. 

Tlie  ceiling  is  decorated  by  d 
large  fresco  by  Tiepolo,  representini 
the  miraculous  removal  of  the  housi' 
of  the  Virgin  to  Loreto.  The  high: 
altar,  with  its  eight  twisted  columns 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  th 
architectonic  errors  of  the  age  ofir 
construction. 


Iron  Bridge,  completed  in  1858. 


S.  Simeoue  Piccolo  (PI.  D,  3, 
4),  erected  in  1718-38,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  —  Adjacent  is  a  house 
with  a  painted  facade. 


Stazione  della  Strada  Ferratti 
(Rail.  Station),  see  p.  234. 

Steamboat-station  S.  Lucia  (Plj 
D,  4),  see  p.  236. 


To  the  left,  near  the  point  where  the  Canal  turns  to  the  N.W. 
is  the  well-kept  Giardino  Pa.padopoli  (PI.  C,  D,  4;  permesso  a 
the  Pal.  Papadopoli,  p.  265).  Farther  on  is  the  last  steamboat- 
station,  8.  Chiara  (PI.  C,  4;  see  p.  236).  ' 

The  church  of  iS.  Simeone  Orande  (PI.  D,  3),  dating  from  the  iOth  cent.] 
contains  a  painting  by  Vine.  Catena,  and  a  statue  of  St.  Simeon  by  Mard 
Romano  (1317). 

In  the  Canareggio,  which  diverges  from  the  Canal  Grande  a, 
S.  Geremia,  rises,  on  the  left,  the  Pal.  labia  (PI.  D,  E,  3;  adm: 
1  fr.),  of  the  17th  cent.  ,  with  *Frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  prin-. 
cipal  hall  on  the  first  floor  (Antony  and  Cleopatra).  —  Farther  on] 
to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  Manfrin,  containing  a  pictnre-gallery,  tht 
best  works  of  which  were  sold  in  1856.  It  still  contains  abouj 
200  pictures,  all  for  sale  (adm.  10-3  ;  50  c.).  | 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  canal,  is  the  Ghetto  Vecchii 
(PI.  D,  E,  2),  with  its  high,  many-storied  houses.  Following  thj 
Cannareggio  farther,  we  pass  Pal.  Savornian  on  the  left,  and  reaej 
*S.  Giobbe  (PL  C,  2;  open  till  9  a.m.),  built  in  the  early-Renaisi 
sauce  style  by  Pietro  Lombardo  soon  after  1462.  It  has  a  fine  portall 
Left  Aisle.  The  first  chapel  on  the  left,  constructed  by  Pietro  Qrirmn, 
(d.  1553),  is  embellished  with  fine  stone-carving.  The  second  chapel,  buil 
by  a  Florentine  (perhaps  Ant.  RosselUno),  has  a  handsome  marble  altar 
a  ceiling  adorned  with  glazed  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists,  fror 
the  workshop  of  iMca  della  Robbia.  —  In  the  CuoiR  and  in  the  recess  t 
the  left  are  charming  ''Ornamentation  and  Reliefs  by  Pietro  Lombardo;  o 
the  iloor,  the  tombstone  of  Doge  Crietoforo  Moro  (d.  1471),  founder  of  th 
church.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  Adoration  of  th 
Magi,  by  Ravoldo.  —  In  the  adjacent  Sackistt  :  Ant.  Vivarini,  Annunciatiot 
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with  SS.  Anthony  and  Michael^  Previtaliy  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine;  portrait 
of  Doge  Cristoforo  Moro,  of  the  school  oi  Bellini;  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Her- 
nard  (ISth  cent.). 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  former  Botanic  Garden  (PL  C,  2,  3), 
with  gigantic  cacti,  now  a  nursery -garden;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  Proiesiant  House  for  Boys  (p.  238). 

d.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Rialto  Bridge  and  the 
Northern  Quarters. 

The  Merceria  (PL  C,  5),  which  enters  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
under  the  clock-tower  (p.  248),  is  the  principal  business-street  of 
Venice ,  containing  attractive  shops.  It  leads  direct  to  the  Rialto 
Bridge.  In  the  second  short  street  to  the  right  is  — 

S.  Giuliano  {^San  Zulian\  PL  G,  5),  erected  by  Sansovino  in 
1553.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  Thomas  of  Ravenna,  in  a 
dtting  posture,  is  by  the  same  master. 

Interior.  1st  Altar  to  the  left:  Boccaccino  da  Cremona.,  Madonna  and 
bur  saints.  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar :  Girolamo  C(tmpagna''s  Dying 
Ihristsupportcd  by  angels,  a  relief  in  marble;  adjacent,  theVirgin  and  St.  John, 
)ronze  statues,  also  by  Campagna;  school  of  Paolo  Veronese.,  Last  Supper. 
Vbove  the  high-altar:  Oirol.  da  Santa  Croce.,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. — 
lood  light  necessary. 

Returning  to  the  Merceria,  we  soon  observe  the  lofty  choir  of 
>.  Salvatore  appearing  between  the  houses. 

*S.  Salvatore  (PL  G,  f);  comp.  p.  239),  by  Giorgio  Spavento 
iid  Tullio  Lombardo,  completed  in  1534  (facade  1663)  andrecent- 
y  restored,  is  surmounted  by  three  flat  domes  resting  on  circular 
aulting,  which  is  supported  in  turn  on  square  domed  corner-spaces, 
turckhardt  styles  it  the  finest  modern  church  in  Venice. 

Right  Aisle.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  altars:  Monument  of  Proc. 
ndrea  Dolfin  (d.  1602)  and  his  wife;  on  the  2nd  altar:  Madonna  with 
ngels,  by  Campagna;  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars:  ‘Monument  of 
>oge  Franc.  Venier  (L  1556),  with  a  fine  figure  of  Hope  (r.),  by  Sansovino. 
•ver  the  3rd  altar  *  Titian's  Annunciation,  executed  in  his  89lh  year, 
1  which  ‘the  grandeur  attained  brings  the  painter  as  near  to  Michael- 
ngelo  in  conception  as  it  was  possible  for  Titian  to  come’  (C.  d:  C.);  the 
■ame  is  by  Sansovino.  —  Right  Transept.  On  the  right  the  monument  of 
atharine  Cornaro  (d.  1510),  Queen  of  Cyprus,  who  abdicated  in  1489  in 
•vour  of  Venice  (see  p.  232).  —  Choir.  Transfiguration,  high-altar-piecc  by 
painted,  like  the  Annunciation,  about  1560  (injured;  best  light  at 
idday) ;  the  chased  silver  altar-covering  with  27  Scriptural  represent- 
ions,  executed  about  1290,  is  only  seen  on  high  festivals.  —  Chapel  on 
le  left:  ‘Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Vitt.  Caipaccio  (covered;  ascribed  by  Mr. 
uskin  to  Bellini).  —  Left  Transept.  Monument  of  three  cardinals  of  the 
)rnaro  family;  below,  Baptism  of  Christ  by  N.  Renieri.  —  Left  Aisle. 
y  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  organ,  statues  of  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian, 
!  Al.  Vittoria;  over  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  stat»ie  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Tullio 
mhardo.  SS.  Augustine  and  Theodore  on  the  wings  of  the  organ  arc  by 
*anc.  Vecelli.  Lofty  architectural  monument  of  the  doges  Girolamo  (d.  1567) 
id  Lorenzo  Priuli  (d.  1559),  with  gilded  recumbont  figures  of  the  brothers; 
lOve,  bronze  statues  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Jerome  by  Giulio  dal  Moro. 

Then  to  the  right  (N.)  to  the  Camvo  S.  Bartolommeo,  in  which 
bronze  statue,  modelled  by  DalZotto,  was  erected  in  1883  to 
itIo  Ooldoni,  the  poet  (^1707-93).  For  the  cluircli  of  S.  Barto- 
iMMEO ,  otherwise  uninteresting,  Diirer  painted  his  celebrated 
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Madonna  and  Cliild  with  tlie  garlands  of  roses  (now  in  Prague' 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  organ,  SS.  Louis  and  Sinibald,  and 
the  right  and  left  in  the  aisles,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Bartholomew,  aj 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (under  Giorgione’s  influence).  —  The  stre 
to  the  E.  leads  past  the  church  of  S.  Lio  (PI.  G,  H,  4 ;  over  the  fir’ 
altar  on  the  left  Titian  s  S.  lago  de  Compostella,  1565)  to  S.  Mar 
Formosa,  see  p.  273.  The  Ponte  Rialto  lies  to  theW.  of  the  Camj' 
S.  Bartolommeo  (p.  266).  i 

We  cross  the  piazza  in  a  straight  (N.)  direction,  pass  the  For^ 
daco  de’  Tedeschi  (p.  266)  on  the  left,  and  reach,  on  the  right  — 
S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  (PI.  G,  4),  erected  in  the  Renaissaiu 
style  after  1483  by  Moro  Lombardo. 

Second  altar  on  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  r 
liofs  by  Tullio  Lombardo.  Altar  on  the  right,  ^'Qiov.  Bellini.,  SS.  Jerome,  Chri 
toplier,  and  Augustine  in  a  mountainous  landscape  (his  last  signed  work, 
his  85th  year,  1513);  ‘John  Bellini  is  the  only  artist  who  appears  tome 
have  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent  measures,  justness  of  drawing,  nol 
leness  of  colouring,  and  perfect  manliness  of  treatment,  with  the  purest  reli 
ious  feeling’  (Ruskin).  At  the  sides  are  two  saints  by  Girol.  da  Santa  Croi'' 
formerly  the  panels  of  an  organ ;  two  others  are  in  the  aisle  to  the  left,  in  tl 
chapel  next  the  high-altar.  —  High-altar  (good  light  only  at  midday), 
del  Piombo.,  St.  Chrysostom  with  SS.  Augustine,  John  the  Baptist,  Liberal 
Catharine,  Agnes,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the  master's  most  important  woi 
while  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  painted  about  1508,  immediate! 
before  his  departure  for  Rome:  ‘there  is  much  to  characterise  Sebasti; 
in  the  ideal  sensualism  and  consciously  attractive  bearing  which  distinguh 
the  females  on  the  left  foreground’  ( C.  <£•  0.).  Base  of  the  altar,  Entom 
ment,  a  relief  by  an  unknown  master  of  the  17th  century. 

Beyond  the  church  is  the  Teatro  Malibran  (PI.  G,  4).  Adjacen 
in  the  Oorte  della  Sabbionera,  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Polo  (12th  cent, 
the  birthplace  of  the  traveller  Marco  Polo  (1259-1323).  Farther  o 
beyond  the  second  bridge,  is  the  church  of  — 

Santi  Apostoli  (PI.  G,  3),  rebuilt  in  1672,  containing  tl 
Cappella  Corner  (which  belonged  to  the  earlier  church),  erected  1 
Guyl.  Bergamasco  in  1530,  containing  two  monuments  of  the  Coni' 
family  and  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  Tiepolo,  Communion  of  St.  Lt 
cia  (restored).  To  the  right  in  the  choir:  Cesare  da  Conegliano,  La 
Supper;  left,  Paolo  Veronese,  Shower  of  Manna.  ! 

Opposite  is  the  Scuola  delV  Angelo  Custode  (PI.  G,  3,  4;  Gel 
man  Prot.  church);  containing  a  Christ  by  Titian  ['!).  —  The  Palanj 
Falier,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  incorporates  some  remains  of  tl 
house  of  Marino  Faliero  (p.  240),  including  a  13th  cent,  windoi 
To  the  N.W.  of  the  Campo  SS.  Apostoli  runs  the  new  CoRi 
ViCTOitio  Emanublb  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  the  broadest  street  in  Venic 
by  which  we  may  proceed  past  the  church  of  S.  Felice  and  tl 
two  canals  of  the  same  name  to  the  — 

Palazzo  Giovanelli  (PI.  F,  3  ;  adm.  only  by  special  introdui 
tion),  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  sumptuously-furnished  modern  apar 
ments,  a  handsome  ball-room  (with  family-portraits),  and  a  roo| 
with  modern  pictures.  In  the  boudoir,  Giov.  Bellini  (according  I 
Morelli,  Niccolb  Rondinelli),  Madonna;  *Giorgione,  Landscape  (‘I 
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Famiglia  di  Giorgione’);  Antonello  da  Messina,  Portrait;  Marco 
Basaiti,  St.  Jerome;  Paris  Bordone,  Madonna  and  saints. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  is  the  Campo  S.  Fosca  (PI.  F,  3),  with 
the  church  of  that  name  and  a  bronze  Statue  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi 
[1552-1623),  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  hy  Marsili.  The 
monument,  which  is  close  to  the  bridge  where  Fra  Paolo  was  set 
upon  by  the  papal  assassins,  was  decreed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
.11 1623  and  erected  in  1892  (see  Dr.  Alex.  Robertsons  ‘Fra  Paolo 
iarpi’,  and  T.  A.  Trollope’s  ‘Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar’).  — 
Proceeding  to  the  right  from  this  point  and  crossing  two  bridges,  we 
■each  the  Campo  S.  Marziale,  with  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maeciliano  (PI.  F,  2) ,  which  contains  a  ’’‘Tobias  and  the 
Viigel  by  Titian  (ca.  1540 ;  above  the  1st  altar  on  the  left),  and  Tin- 
orelto’s  last  work,  St.  Marcilian  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (2nd 
Itar  to  the  right). 

The  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city  are  best  visited  by  gondola. 
Tom  the  broad  Sacca  della  Misericordia  (PI.  G,  2),  which  is  joined 
n  the  N.  by  the  Rio  S.  Felice  (p.  270),  a  side-canal,  named  the 
ao  deUa  Madonna  dell’  Orto,  leads  to  the  church  of  the  — 
’’’Madonna  delP  Orto  (PI.  F,  2),  also  called  5.  Cristoforo 
lartire,  with  a  beautiful  late-Gothic  facade  and  a  curious  tower, 
bove  the  main  portal  are  an  Annunciation  and  a  statue  of  St. 
hristopher  by  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder.  The  interior,  with  a  flat  wooden 
ciling  supported  by  ten  columns  and  modern  painted  decorations, 
mtains  many  good  pictures. 

Right,  1st  altar:  ‘  Cima  da  Conegliano,  St.  John  tbe  Baptist  with  SS. 
iter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  Paul  (1489);  adjacent,  to  the  left,  Lor.  Lotto, 
ieta.  At  the  3rd  altar:  Sansovino,  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  Between 
e  3rd  and  4th  altars  :  Monument  of  the  Patrician  Hieronymus  Cavassa 
7th  cent.).  At  the  4th  altar:  A.  van  Dyck,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  Ad- 
ining  the  4th  altar  :  Palma  Veccliio  (?),  St.  Vincent  surrounded  by  four  other 
ints.  Above  the  entrance  of  the  sacristy,  a  sculptured  head  of  the  Virgin 
5th  cent.).  In  the  Sackistt:  Virgin  and  Child,  half-figure  found  in 
garden  (whence  the  name  of  the  church),  and  restored  by  Giovanni 
Sanctis.  —  Chapel  on  the  Right  of  the  choir:  Girolamo  da  8.  Croce, 
i.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  memorial  tablet  to  Tintoretto  (d.  1594),  who 
buried  here.  —  In  the  Choir  (right)  the  Last  Judgment  (eloquently  de- 
ribed  and  explained  in  ^Modern  Painters',  Vol,  2)  and  (left)  Adoration 
the  golden  calf,  large  works  by  Tintoretto.  Over  the  high-altar  an  An- 
nciation,  by  Palma  Giovane ,  with  surrounding  pictures  by  Tintoretto. 
Chapel  on  the  Left  of  the  choir,  altar-piece,  a  copy  from  Pordenone 
259,  No.  25,  R.  VII).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle  the  Capp.  Contarini,  con- 
iiiing  busts  of  six  members  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name ; 
long  them  those  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Procurator,  the  two  in  the 
ddle  on  the  left  and  right  respectively,  by  Alessandro  Vittoria;  altar- 
*ce  by  Tintoretto^  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes;  2nd  chapel  on  the  left:  (r.) 
itoreito,  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (1.)  Palma  Oiovane^  Crucifixion, 
i  Chapel,  to  the  left  by  the  entrance:  altar-piece  by  Qiov.  Bellini^  Ma* 
ona  (restored). 

We  now  return  to  the  Rio  San  Felice  and  turn  to  the  S.E.  into 
;  side-canal,  the  N.  bank  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Foudamenta 
II.  The  high-altar-piece  of  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  here  (PI.  G,  3; 
dosed,  entrance  to  the  right,  through  the  Lyceum,  Convitto  Nazio- 
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iiale),  is  a  ^Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  hy  Pnoio  Veronese,  a  master 
piece  and  in  admirable  preservation.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisl, 
is  a  Tobias  vrith  the  angel,  hy  Orazio  Vecelli. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sacca  della  Miserioordia  and  skirt  th 
Fondamenta  Nuove  (PI.  G,  2  ;  view  of  the  cemetery  island  and  Mu 
rano')  to  the  church  of  the  —  , 

Gesuiti  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  1715-30  in  the  baroque  style] 
entirely  lined  with  marble  inlaid  with  verde  antico,  and  sumptuousl 
decorated  like  all  the  churches  of  this  order. 

At  the  High-Autak  are  ton  spiral  columns  of  ‘verde  di  Verona’,  c| 
encrn.sted  mosaic;  in  the  centre  a  globe,  with  God  the  Father  and  th 
Son.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  contains  the  monumei 
and  statue  of  Orazio  Farnese  (d.  1654);  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  th- 
Monument  of  Doge  I’asquale  Cieogna  (d.  1505),  with  the  reenmber' 
-Statue  of  the  deceased,  by  (?.  Campugna;  adjacent,  in  the  Saceistt,  ovt| 
the  door,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Tmioretto.  Then,  in  the  Lef 
Tkansept,  the  Assumption,  an  altar-piece  by  Tinlorelto.  In  the  1st  chapi 
on  the  left  of  the  principal  door  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  onj 
of  the  finest  of  the  altar-pieces  by  Titian  (1558),  who  ‘never  made  a  nearc 
approach  to  the  grand  art  of  the  Florentines  than  when  he  painted  thi 
piece,  in  which  he  applied  the  principle  of  dramatic  execution  peculiar  1 
Michaelangelo’.  Unfortunately  it  is  darkened  by  age  (seen  best  about  noon 
We  may  return  from  this  point  past  88.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  to  th 
Riva  degli  8chiavoni  (comp.  pp.  273-277),  or  wc  may  combine  th 
trip  with  an  excursion  to  Murano  (steamboat,  see  p.  289). 

From  the  steamboat-station  for  Murano  (PI.  G,  2)  the  Calle  ColombitI 
leads  to  the  Campo  Tiziano,  with  the  house  occupied  by  Titian  in  1531-' 
(marked  by  a  tablet). 

I 

e.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and' 
thence  to  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  Eastern  Quarters. 
From  the  small  piazza  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark’s,  in  whk 
is  the  monument  of  Manin  (p.  247) ,  we  turn  to  the  E. ,  pa; 
round  the  Pal.  Patriarcale  on  the  right ,  and  observe  opposite  t 
the  Pai.  Trevisani  (PI.  H,  5),  or  Bianca  Cappello,  built  in  the  sty 
of  the  Lombardi  about  1500,  with  a  fine  facade.  We  cross  tlj 
bridge  (fine  view  of  the  back  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  and  of  tlj 
Bridge  of  Sighs;  comp.  p.  255),  traverse  two  small  piazzas  (cros; 
ing  another  bridge),  and  pass  through  a  portal  with  the  inscriptid 
‘Campo  S.  Zaccaria’,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  relief,  in  the  sty 
of  the  Massegne,  of  the  Madonna  between  John  the  Baptist  ai 
St.  Mark.  This  leads  to  the  Campo  and  church  of  — 

*S.  Zaccaria  (PI.  H,  5),  erected  by  Martino  Lombardo  in  145' 
1515  in  the  transition  style  between  (Jothic  and  Renaissance.  T 
rounded  arcades  are  borne  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  The  recess 
the  high-altar,  the  ambulatory,  and  the  radiating  chapels  are  Gothi 
The  fine  facade ,  with  its  pure  details,  is  of  somewhat  later  da1| 
Over  the  entrance  the  statue  of  St.  Zacharias  by  Al.  Vittoria.  j 
The  walls  of  the  Nave  are  covered  with  large  pictures ,  all ,  exed 
those  over  the  altars,  representing  events  in  the  history  of  the  churq 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  over  the  b^nitier,  a  statuette  of  John  b 
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iptot  by  At.  VUloria.  On  the  wall  to  the  left,  above  the  second  altar  :  *Ma- 
mna  enthroned  and  four  saints,  by  Oiov.  Bellini;  —  this  altar-piece  ‘takes 
I  with  a  spring  into  the  midst  of  the  Venetian  moderns.  .  .  .  There  is 
)  other  example  up  to  this  time  of  great  monumental  art  in  this  school ; 
me  in  which  composition,  expression,  movement,  etfect,  and  colour  are 
.  richly  combined  with  freedom  of  hand’  (C.  A;  C.).  The  work  is  un- 
rtunat’ely  somewhat  injured  and  is  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  its 
•esent  position.  —  The  third  arcade  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Coro  dei.i.k 
ONACHE  (choir  of  the  nuns),  with  inlaid  choir-stalls  by  Marco  da  Vicenza 
IGO),  a  Madonna  and  saints  of  the  School  of  Palma  Vecchio,  and  a  Nativity 
'  the  Baptist  by  Jac.  Tintoretto.  —  In  the  Cappella  di  S.  Tarasio  (to  the 
uht  of  the  high-altar;  opened  by  the  .sacristan),  three  gilded  Altars  in 
Trved  wood,  of  1443-44,  with  old  Venetian  paintings  by  Ciov.  and  Ant.  da 
'tirano.  At  the  high-altar  is  a  Madonna  and  saints  of  1444;  the  altars  to 
e  right  and  left  are  adorned  with  saints  of  1443.  Behind  each  altar  is 
1  angel  of  1444  on  a  pedestal.  —  Third  altar  in  the  ambulatory.  Present- 
ion  in  the  Temple,  School  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  In  the  left  aisle,  the  tomb- 
one  of  Alessandro  Yittoria  (d.  1605),  with  a  bust  by  the  master  himself, 
ni  vivens  vivos  duxit  e  marmore  vultus'. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  anil  from  the  first  Campo  beyond  the  bridge 
ter  the  Rio  della  Paglia  we  take  the  Calle  della  Chiesa  to  the 
ght(N.),  cross  the  Ponte  Storto ,  follow  the  Ruga  Giuffa  to  the 
ft  (on  the  right  is  the  Gothic  Arco  Bon),  and  thus  reach  tlie 
rger  Campo  S.  Makia  Formosa,  in  which  is  situated  — 

S.  Maria  Formosa  (PI.  II,  4),  of  early  origin,  but  several  times 
modelled,  a  cruciform  churoli  covered  with  a  dome,  and  witli 
nailer  domes  over  the  sections  of  the  aisles. 

Interior.  Ist  Altar  on  the  right:  “’’Palma  Vecchio,  St.  Barbara  and 
nr  other  aiints,  ■.  ith  a  Pieta  above,  in  the  best  and  grandest  form  of 
ilma’s  art.  ‘St.  Barbara's  shape  is  grandiose  and  queenly.  The  glance,  the 
i.ssive  hair,  the  diadem  and  vestments,  the  full  neck  and  throat,  are  all 
gal  ;  and  the  whole  impersonation  .scents  of  the  Giorgionesque  and  reveals 
e  16th  century.  It  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  tine-chiselled  and 
dnptuous  fair  one  who  sits  so  gorgeously  in  her  red  dress  and  auburn 
cks  amongst  the  tiiree  graces  of  the  Dresden  Museum'  (C.  A  C.).  — 
id  Altar:  Bart.  Vivarini,  Birth  of  Mary,  Mary  as  the  Mater  Misericordian 
id  SS.  Anna  and  Joachim  (1473);  3rd  Altar:  Palma  Giorane,  Pieta.  S.  Tran- 
pt;  L  Bassano,  Last  Supper.  Choir:  modern  frescoes  by  Paoletti  (1844). 
A  chapel,  to  which  a  staircase  ascends  (shown  by  the  sacristan),  con- 
ins  (1.1  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Sassoferrato  and  another  by  Pietro  da 
etsina  (a  signed  work  of  this  rare  master). 

The  Palazzo  Malipiero  in  the  Campo  S.  Maria  Formosa  date, 
om  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  church 
.  the  Ponte  del  Paradise  (the  second  bridge  over  the  canal),  is  the 
othic  *Porta  del  Paradiso,  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
orshippiug  donor  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the  E.  of  S.  Maria  For- 
osa,  beyond  the  Ponte  Ruga  Giuffa,  are  the  Pal.  Querini  (p.  237) 
1(1  the  Pal.  Oriinani,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  under  the  in- 
uence  of  Pietro  Lombardo.  Little  remains  of  its  once  famous 
illection  of  antiquities;  in  the  court,  a  statue  of  Augustus,  only 
artially  antique. 

Wo  leave  the  Campo  S.  Maria  Formosa  by  the  Calle  Lunga, 
id,  turning  to  the  left  before  the  first  bridge,  cross  the  Rio  S.  Qio- 
'inni  in  Laterano  to  the  church  of  the  llominicans  — 

*'"SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (‘N.  Xtinipalo' ;  PI.  II,  4;  comp,  p.239), 
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erected  in  1240-1430,  a  very  spacious  and  magnitlcent  Italian- 
Gothic  domed  edifice,  supported  by  ten  columns.  This  church,  nox 
to  St.  Mark’s  the  most  imposing  at  Venice,  contains  the  burial-vaulti 
of  the  doges,  whose  funeral  service  was  always  performed  hero. 

Right  Aisle.  In  front:  ^Mausoleum  of  the  victorious  Doge  Piutri 
Jlocenigo  (d.  147G),  with  fifteen  statues  by  the  Lombardi;  sarcophagus ‘eaj 
hoslium  ^nanubiis'  (from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies).  By  the  1st  altar  oi 
the  right:  Bissolo^  Madonna  and  saints^  monument  of  Marc  Antonio  Bra, 
gadino  (d.  1571),  who  long  defended  Famagosta  in  Cyprus  against  the  Tnrka| 
and  after  its  surrender  was  barbarously  flayed  alive,  as  the  picture  ahovi. 
indicates;  Altar-piece  in  six  sections  by  Alvise  Vivariiii  i'i)'-,  monument  ol 
Senator  Alb.  Michiel  (d.  1589).  —  Farther  on,  beyond  the  large  cliapel 
the  huge  monument  of  Bertucci,  Silvestro,  and  Elisabetta  Valier  with  thei 
statues,  a  rich  baroque  work  in  marble,  with  sculptures  by  Baraila  anf 
other  followers  of  Bernini  (ca.  1700).  The  door  on  the  left  below  it  lead: 
to  the  street.  The  following  chapel  contains  six  reliefs  in  bronze  o:j 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Dominie,  by  Mazza  (1670). 

Right  Transept.  On  the  right  wall,  St.  Augustine,  an  oil-painting 
by  Bari.  Vivarini  (1473) ;  tomb  of  General  Niccolo  Orsini  (d.  1509),  witl 
equestrian  statue.  Over  the  first  altar,  Apotheosis  of  St.  Antoninus,  Bishnj 
of  Florence,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Over  the  door,  Tomb  of  Gen.  Dionigi  Niihh 
(d.  1510),  by  Lor.  Bregno.  At  the  second  altar,  Christ,  with  SS.  Andrew 
and  Peter,  by  Rocco  Marconi.  —  Stained  glass  designed  by  Girolamo  MoceU 
(1473,  restored  in  1814). 

Choir  Chapels  (from  right  to  left).  1st  Chapel  (Capp.  del  Crocefisso) 
Tomb  of  Baron  Windsor  (d.  1574),  of  Engbmd,  by  Al.  Vivarini.  2ud  Chap. 
Renaissance  altar  with  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Gugl.  Bergamasco\ 
—  In  the  large  central  chapel,  or  choir  proper;  Tombs  of  the  Doges:  (r.. 
’Michele  Morosini  (d.  1382),  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  mosaic  in  tbi 
lunette,  and  Leonardo  Loredan  (d.  1521),  with  sculptures  by  Danese  Caiane^ 
and  others  (1572)  ;  (1.)  ^Andrea  Vendramin  (d.  1478),  by  Alessandro  Leopard(' 
and  Antonio  Z/o/w&ard*  (?),  probably  the  most  sumptuous  monument  in  Veni 
ice,  designed  under  the  influence  of  antique  Greek  sculptures  (the  figure 
of  the  Muses  on  the  right  and  left  do  not  belong  to  the  original  design)| 
and  Marco  Corner  (d.  13fe),  Gothic.  The  magnificent  high-allar  dates  froo; 
1619.  —  1st  Chap,  to  the  left  of  the  choir;  SS.  Lawrence  and  Dominic,  bj 
Bart.  Vivarini;  Saints,  by  Bonifazio  III.  2nd  Chap.:  Gothic  tomb  of  thi 
Condottiere  Jac.  CavalU  (d.  1384);  Nativity,  of  the  school  of  Paolo  Veronese^ 

Left  Transept.  Above,  by  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
a  group  in  marble  by  Antonio  Dentone  (1480),  St.  Helena  presenting  Gen 
eral  Vittore  Cappello  with  the  marshal's  baton ;  over  the  door,  the  mon 
ument  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier  (d.  1400),  in  the  style  of  the  Massegne.  —  Tfa', 
Cappella  del  Rosario,  founded  in  1571  to  commemorate  the  victory  o 
Lepanto,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Aug.,  1867,  but  is  being  rebuilt.  Of  it| 
former  valuable  contents  nothing  remains  but  blackened  and  mutilate(, 
fi’agments  of  reliefs  in  marble,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  ano 
the  Virgin,  by  Bonazza.,  Torcelli^  and  other  masters  from  1600  to  1732.  A 
the  time  of  the  fire  a  celebrated  picture  by  Titian ,  St.  Peter  Marlyl 
attacked  and  murdered  in  a  wood,  and  a  Madonna  by  Oiov.  Bellini  had  UDj 
fortunately  been  deposited  in  the  chapel  during  the  repair  of  the  church; 
and  were  burned.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church ,  Monument  of  the  wif: 
and  daughter  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier,  1411;  monument,  with  equestriaj 
statue  in  wood,  of  Leonardo  da  Prato  (d.  1511). 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  of  the  Sacristy.,  admirahl 
wood-carving  by  Andrea  Brustolon  (18th  cent.).  Over  the  door,  busts  o 
Titian  and  the  two  Palmas,  by  Jac.  AlbarelU.,  17th  century.  —  In  the  Sac 
RiSTT  :  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  Christ  hearing  the  Cross,  by  Alvise  Vim' 
rini  (about  1500;  signature  forged;  restored).  —  Then,  monument  of  Dogj 
Pa.squale  Malipiero  (d.  1462);  tombstone  of  the  senator Bon/.io  (d.  1508),  undej 
it  .statues  of  St.  Thomas  hy  Antonio  Lombardo  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  hy  Paol 
da  Milano  \  in  the  recesses  below,  (r.)  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Doge  Michaej 
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teno  (d.  1413),  formerly  painted,  fl.)  that  of  Aloiso  Trevisan  (d.  1528,  aged 
]) ;  monument  with  equestrian  statue  of  General  Pompeo  Giustiniani  (d.  1616) 
y  F.  Terilli;  ^Monument  of  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  (d.  1423),  by  Piero 
i  Niccold  and  Oiov.  di  Martino  of  Florence  (the  decoration  shows  the 
■aosition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  style,  the  sculptures  reveal 
le  influence  of  Donatello) ;  monument  ofDogeNiccolo  Marcello  (d.  1474)  by 
Utro  Lombardo;  2nd  altar,  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  early  copy  of 
itian’s  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  (p.  274),  presented  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
)  replace  the  picture  which  was  destroyed;  monument,  with  equestrian  sta¬ 
le,  of  Orazio  Baglioni  (d.  1617);  over  the  last  altar  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome 
^  AUss.  adjoining  it,  the  monument  of  the  Marquis  de  Chasteler 

(.  1825)  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809.  On  the 
itrance-wall.  Mausoleum  of  Doge  Giov,  Mocenigo  (d.  1485)  by  Tullio  and 
Lombardo.  —  Over  the  Principal  Entrance  the  immense  monument  of 
oge  Luigi  Mocenigo  (d.  1577),  his  wife,  and  Doge  Giov.  Bembo  (d.  1618). 

Adjoining  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  the  rich  facade  (1485)  of 
16  *Scuola  di  S.  Marco  (PI.  H,  4),  erected  by  the  Lombardi,  with 
iigular  reliefs  in  perspective  of  two  lions.  In  the  pediment  over 
le  portal  is  a  *Relief  representing  St.  Mark  surrounded  by  his 
aternity,  attributed  to  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder.  The  building,  used 
a  hospital  (Ospedale  Civile)  since  1815,  contains  over  100  wards 
;d  over  2000  beds.  The  chief  ward  (‘San  Marco’)  and  the  Biblio- 
ca  have  magniticent  ceilings.  Connected  with  it  is  the  old  chapel 
S.  Maria  della  Pace,  which  one  eeontained  Marino  Palieri’s  tomb 
(.  253 ).  —  The  church  of  S.  Lazzaro  dei  Mendicunti  (PI.  U,  3),  to 
e  N.  of  the  hospital,  contains  a  fine  St.  Ursula,  by  Tinloretlo  (1st 
tar  to  the  left).  —  To  the  S.,  on  a  lofty  and  elegant  pedestal  of 
arble ,  rises  the  equestrian  **Statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoui 
.  1475;  buried  at  Bergamo,  p.  180),  general  of  the  Republic, 
odelled  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  teacher  AneZr.  Verrocchio  (d.  1488; 
3  last  work)  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Aless.  Leopardo,  who  also  de¬ 
fied  the  handsome  pedestal  (1490-95). 

‘I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in 
e  world  than  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni’.  —  Rvskin. 

*S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  (PI.  G,  H,  4),  in  the  vicinity,  recently 
stored,  is  a  small,  early -Renaissance  church  without  aisles, 
ected  in  1481  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  Lombardo,  and  richly 
crusted  with  marble  on  the  facade,  on  the  side  next  the  canal, 
d  in  the  interior.  The  quadrangular  domed  choir ,  twelve  steps 
gher  than  the  nave,  is  peculiar  (below  it  is  the  sacristy).  On 
e  right  and  left  are  ambones,  or  lecterns  where  the  epistles  and 
spels  are  read  ,  as  in  ancieTit  Christian  churches.  The  *Decora- 
ms  are  by  Pietro  Lombardo.  The  barrel-vaulting,  with  its  richly 
ded  coffers,  is  painted  by  Oirol.  da  Treviso.  In  the  passage  to  the 
'.risty  is  a  relief  of  the  School  of  the  Lombardi,  a  copy  with  varia- 
118  of  Leonardo’s  Last  Supper  (p.  131).  The  Sacristy  contains  a 
tail  *Relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed  to  Donatello. 

We  follow  the  lane  passing  on  the  S.  side  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
olo  and  the  baroque  Ospedaletlo  Church  (PI.  H,  4),  to  the  E., 
138  the  Rio  di  S.  Oiustiniano ,  go  a  few  paces  to  the  right ,  and 
ter  the  side-street  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  — 
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S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  (^Pl.  I,  4),  a  building  without  aisles 
by  Jac.  Sansovino  and  Fra  Franc,  di  Giorgio  (1534) ;  tho  fa^^ado  bj 
Andr.  Palladio  (1568),  with  bronze  statues  by  Thiano  As'peiii. 

At  the  Entrance,  two  holy-water  vessels  with  John  the  Baptist  anc 
St.  Francis,  statuettes  in  bronze  by  Vittoria.  1st  Chapel  on  the  right:  Las 
Supper,  by  Franc.  daSantacroce;  3rd  chapel,  encrustedwith  coloured  marble 
with  the  monuments  of  the  doges  Francesco  and  Alvise  Contarini  (d.  162- 
and  16S4).  Right  Transept,  Enthroned  Madonna,  by  Fra  Antonio  da  Ae| 
groponte  (about  1450).  In  the  Choir,  on  the  left,  monument  of  Doge  A 
Critti  (d.  1538).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  in  the  Cappella  Giustiniani 
is  an  altar  with  excellent  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  15th  cent.,  from  tin 
workshop  of  i'h.c  Lombardi ;  Last  Judgment  below  ^  above  (as  an  altar-piece)i 
St.  Jerome  and  four  other  saints*,  over  them  Madonna  and  angels^  at  tU' 
sides  of  the  chapel  twelve  prophets  and  the  Evangelists;  higher  up,  tin' 
history  of  Jesus  in  eighteen  sections;  below,  on  the  altar,  the  history  o' 
St.  Jerome  in  three  sections.  —  In  the  chapel  of  the  Cloisters,  adjacen 
to  the  N. ,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  left  transept.  Madonna  and  fou: 
saints,  by  Qiov.  Bellini  (1507;  spoiled).  —  Left  Transept:  over  the  pulpit 
God  the  Father  and  Christ,  by  Qirolamo  da  Santacroce^  retouched.  T() 
the  left:  1st  chapel.  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  P.  Veronese  (injured);  2n<i 
chapel,  Altar  with  statues  of  SS.  Rochus,  Antonius  Abbas,  and  Sebastian  l»; 
Al.  Viltoria  \  3rd  chapel,  in  white  marble,  with  busts  of  the  Patriarch  ann 
Doge  Sagredo,  erected  in  1743;  over  the  altar  the  statue  of  S.  Gherardo 
A  little  to  tbe  S.,  on  the  lUo  della  Pietk,  is  tbe  church  of  S 
Lorenzo  (on  the  right),  containing  a  fine  iron  screen  and  statue 
of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian  by  Girol.  Campagna  (at  the  high- 
altar).  On  the  left  is  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavon 
(PI.  I,  5 ;  best  light  about  midday),  with  a  good  Renaissance  fa^ad' 
by  Jac.  Sansovino  (1551),  occupying  the  site  of  a  priory  grantee 
in  1451  to  a  Dalmatian  (Slavonic)  Brotherhood  for  the  succour  of  pooi 
Dalmatian  sailors  and  others.  The  iron  window-grilles  are  fine.  \ 
The  Interior,  with  a  low  wooden  ceiling,  is  adorned  with  *PaintingJ 
by  Vittore  Carpaccio  (1502-1508),  illustrating  the  lives  of  the  three  grea 
Dalmatian  saints,  Jerome,  George,  and  Tryphonius.  On  the  right  are  thre 
scenes  relating  to  St.  Jerome,  the  best  of  which  is  his  Death.  Opposit; 
and  on  the  left  of  the  altar  are  three  from  the  life  of  St.  George,  includ 
ing  a  fine  representation  of  his  combat  with  the  Dragon,  in  a  beautifu 
landscape.  Next  the  altar  on  the  right,  the  legend  of  St.  Tryphonius 
Mr.  Ruskin  devotes  the  first  supplement  (‘The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves')  o, 
‘St.  Mark's  Rest'  to  a  description  of  these  paintings.  Above  the  high-altar  is  , 
Madonna  by  Vine.  Catena.  The  ceiling  of  the  oratory,  on  the  first  floor,  fj 
the  left,  is  beautifully  painted  in  the  style  of  Tintoretto  and  Palma  Oiovani\ 
Farther  S.  we  come  to  the  church  of  S.  Antonino  ,  where  w| 
cro.ss  the  bridge  to  the  right  to  S.  Giorgio  deiGreci  (PL  I,  5j  comp, 
p.  239),  erected  after  1538  by  Sante  Lombardo  and  Cluona.,  wit'; 
an  elegant  campanile  and  an  ikonostasis  adorned  with  Byzantiir 
paintings  on  a  golden  ground.  —  Returning  to  S.  Antonino,  aii' 
resuming  a  S.  direction,  we  soon  reach  — 

S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora(Pl.  I,  5),  a  church  of  early  origin 
entirely  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Beyond  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right,  on  the  wall  of  the  church, 

(not  Ant.  Vivarini),  SS.  Andrew,  Jerome,  and  Martin.  —  2nd  Chapel  on  tbj 
right :  Al.  Vivarini.,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  On  the  piers  in  front  of  the  choii 
chapel:  right,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Constantine  and  St.  Helena  by  the  Croij 
(1502);  to  the  left,  Al.  Vivarini,  Resurrection  (149S).  At  the  back  of  tli 
high-altar:  *^Cima  da  ConegHano ,  B.aptism  of  Christ  (145)4).  —  On  the  ie^ 
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wall  of  the  cliuixh,  Paris  Bordone,  Last  Supper;  farther  on,  Bari.  Vivarini, 
Madonna  with  St.  Andrew  and  John  the  Baptist  (1478);  under  it,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Legendary  scenes  and  saints,  originally  a  predella  of  the  above- 
aamed  picture.  —  This  church  can  be  seen  with  advantage  only  in  bright 
weather. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora  is  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  [p.  2551. 

We  may  go  towards  the  E.,  past  S.  Martino  (^by  Sansovino, 
1540;  font  with  four  kneeling  angels  by  Tullio  Lombardo,  1484; 
ibove  the  main  entrance,  Last  Supper  by  Girolamo  da  Santacroce, 
1549),  to  the  *Arsenal  (PI.  K,  L,  5),  which  at  the  zenith  of 
he  Republic  employed  16,000  workmen,  but  in  the  18th  cent. 
1000-3000  at  most.  In  front  of  it  rise  four  famous  antique  lions, 
irought  from  the  Piraeus  in  1687 ;  the  body  of  the  large  one  on  the 
eft  bears  Runic  inscriptions  (by  the  Normans,  10th  cent.  ?).  Hand- 
.ome  Renaissance  gateway  of  1460.  The  Docks  are  shown  by  por- 
nission  of  the  Admiralty.  Admission  to  Museum,  see  p.  239. 

Moskdm  (cross  the  court  and  mount  staircase  on  left).  First  Floor. 
nteresting  collection  of  models  of  ships  of  all  periods,  including  a  model 
nd  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Bucentoro,  a  vessel  destroyed  by  the  French, 
rom  which  the  Doge  was  wont  annually  on  Ascension  Day  to  throw  the 
ing  (p.  263)  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he  thus  symbolically  wedded  ;  model 
f  the  system  of  piles  on  which  the  city  is  to  a  great  extent  built.  —  Second 
'toor:  Fine  collection  of  weapons;  by  the  entrance,  statue  of  Vittore  Pisano 
1380),  and  also  two  Turkish  banners,  taken  at  Corfu  in  1537  and  at  Le- 
anlo  in  1571 ;  armour  of  former  doges,  of  the  Condottiere  Gattamelata 
lee  p.  227),  and  of  Henry  IV.  of  France;  revolvers  and  breech-loaders  of 
primitive  description  (16th  cent.);  a  finely -executed  culverin  of  steel, 
domed  with  reliefs  ;  instruments  of  torture  ;  iron  helmet  found  near  Aqui- 
■ia;  bust  of  Napoleon  of  1805.  Monument  to  Admiral  Angelo  Emo  (d. 
792),  by  Canova;  adjacent,  to  the  right,  trophies  and  Turkish  banners 
ikeii  in  1472  at  Friuli.  (Explanatory  inscriptions  on  each  object;  fees 
llicially  prohibited.) 

In  front  of  the  museum  stands  the  Monument  of  Count  von  der  Schu- 
mbiinj,  marshal  in  the  Venetian  service  (d.  1747),  who  directed  the  famous 
efence  of  Corfu  agaiilst  the  Turks  in  1716. 

We  next  follow  the  Rio  delV  Arsenale  to  the  S.  to  the  church 
f  S.  Biagio  (PL  K,  6),  containing  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Angelo  Emo 
see  above),  by  Canova’s  teacher  Ferrari-Torretti.  A  monument  by 
•euvenutijin  frontof  the  church  (1885  ),  commemorates  the  splendid 
irvice  of  the  soldiers  in  the  inundation  of  March,  1882. 

Tho  Via  Garibaldi  leads  hence  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici  (PI. 

M,  6,  7),  a  pretty  park,  laid  out  by  Napoleon  in  1807  on  space 
btained  by  the  demolition  of  several  monasteries.  At  the  entrance 
•oni  the  Via  Garibaldi  is  a  bronze  Monument  of  Garibaldi  by  Michieli 
1887)  Cafes  near  the  steamboat-wharf  and  on  the  hill  at  the  S 
ml.  Fine  view  of  the  city  and  lagoon.  Electric  light  in  summer 
-  Steam-launches  and  gondolas,  see  pp.  235,  236. 

The  adjacent  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  di  Gastello  (PL  M,  6), 
titered  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Rio  Giuseppe  beyond  the  bridge, 
mtains  ceiling  -  paintings  with  very  effective  perspective.  To  tlie 
ght  are  an  altar-piece  by  Jac.  Tintoretto,  representing  Archangel 
lichael  and  Senator  Michiel  Buono ,  and  the  monument  of  Doge 
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Marino  Grimani  and  his  wile,  by  Scamozzi;  behind  the  high-alta 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  adjacent,  to  th 
left,  bust  of  Girolamo  Grimani  by  Al.  Vitloria  (1570). 

S.  Pietro  di  Castello  (PI.  M,  5),  a  domed  church  on  the  islaii 
of  5.  Pietro,  separated  from  the  town  by  the  broad  Canal  di  i 
Pietro,  an  ancient  foundation,  was  the  cathedral  of  the  Patriaro 
of  Venice  down  to  1807.  The  facade,  erected  by  Smeraldi  in  1591 
is  said  to  reproduce  a  design  of  Palladio  (1557);  the  interior  w;; 
restored  in  1621.  Handsome  campanile  of  1474. 

The  Interior  is  of  little  interest.  Above  the  side -entrance  on  tl 
right  is  a  monument  of  the  14th  century.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  alta 
on  the  right  is  a  marble  throne  from  Antioch,  with  Saracenic  orname)| 
t.ation  and  verses  from  the  Koran  in  Cufic  characters.  By  the  third  alt; 
is  a  late  work  of  Marco  Basaili,  representing  St.  Peter  enthroned,  will 
four  other  saints.  The  high-altar,  designed  by  Longhena,  enshrines  11 
hones  of  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani.  A  statue  of  the  saint  (15th  cent.)  o 
copies  a  niche  behind.  In  the  chapel  of  the  left  transept  are  two  alt 
reliefs  in  marble,  by  Mich.  Ongaro,  l7th  cent. :  Consecration  by  Pope  Paul  f 
of  the  Patriarch  Franc.  Vendramin  as  cardinal,  and  an  allegory  of  deati 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  Rape  of  the  Venetian  Maidens  by  tl 
Triestine  pirates  in  944,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  by  Eoge 
in  his  ‘Brides  of  Venice’.  The  pirates  were  followed  and  var 
quished,  and  the  brides  brought  back  in  triumph. 

Napoleon  converted  the  adjoining  Patriarchal  Palace  into  bai 
racks,  and  transferred  the  patriarchate  to  St.  Mark’s  (p.  244). 

f.  Quarters  to  the  West  of  the  Canal  Grande. 

The  Ponte  Rialto  (PI.  G,  4 ;  pp.  266  and  270)  is  a  good  startinj' 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  quarters  of  the  city  lying  W.  of  the  Grau 
Canal.  Immediately  beyond  the  bridge  are  (left)  the  Fabhricl 
Vecchie,  erected  in  1520  hy  Scarpagnino,  and  the  Fabbriche  Nuov' 
erected  in  1555  by  Sansovino,  as  public  offlees  and  warehouse] 
On  the  right  the  Pal.  de'  Camerlenghi  (p.  266).  Farther  on  (righ 
is  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  the  oldest  church  in  Venice  (closed,  beii 
in  a  ruinous  condition),  said  to  have  been  built  about  520.  —  1 
the  Vegetable  Market  here  {Erberia;  PI.  G,  4)  fruit  is  general! 
good  and  cheap,  especially  in  the  morning.  On  the  farther  side  i 
the  market  is  a  short  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  to  which  a  flig^ 
of  steps  ascends,  borne  by  a  kneeling  figure,  ‘ii  Gobbo  di  Rialto'  (16 
cent.).  From  this  column  were  promulgated  thelawsof  the  Hepubln 

Not  far  from  the  market,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ruga  VeccM 
(p.  281),  is  situated  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario  (PI.  F,  4),  built  1 
Scarpagnino  in  1527.  This  church  should  be  visited  in  brig! 
weather  (best  light  about  noon).  Entrance  by  the  gateway  adjoii; 
ing  the  campanile. 

"High-altar-piece  by  Titian,  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario  (about  1530) :  i 
‘St.  .Tohn  the  almsgiver,  bishop  and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is  not  a  saij 
of  note.  His  type  is  not  one  that  painters  know  and  respect  as  tra(| 
tionally  preserved  in  the  annals  of  the  pictorial  craft.  A  bishop  givii 
alms  might  be  the  subject  of  a  tame  composition.  None  but  a  man 
genius  could  give  interest  and  force  to  such  a  theme;  but  Titian  was! 
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eniu.?  and  it  is  suvpri.sing  with  what  power  he  conceivc.s  and  carries 
lit  his  idea.  .  .  .  The  forms  are  natural,  Imt  of  good  scantling,  moving 
oldly,  yet  appropriately,  foreshortened  with  daring  yet  without  strain, 
le  nude  correct,  the  modelling  masterly.  .  .  .  His  colouring  is  gorgeous, 
is  command  of  line  surprising,  his  touch  unsurpassable'  ( C.  <t  C.).  — 
bapel  to  the  right,  “Altar-piece,  SS.  Sebastian,  Rochus,  and  Catharine,  a 
lasterpiece  by  Pordenone.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  nave,  Marco  Vecelli,  Doge 
rimani  giving  alms;  to  the  right,  L.  Corona,  The  blessing  of  the  manna. 

Passing  the  entrance  of  the  Ruga  Vecchia,  and  continuing  our 
'ay  from  the  Rialto  Bridge  direct  to  the  N.  W.,  we  cross  a  canal 
nd  arrive  at  the  Campo  and  Church  of  S.  Cassiano  ( PI.  F,  4). 
his  church,  huilt  in  1611,  contains  two  fine  pictures:  1st  altar 
a  the  right,  John  the  Baptist  and  four  saints,  by  Palma  Vecchio  ; 
rd  altar  on  the  same  side,  Visitation,  by  Leandro  Bassano. 

We  next  cross  the  Rio  S.  Cassiano  to  the  W.,  take  the  second 
de-street  to  the  left  (Calle  della  Regina),  and  again  turning  to 
le  right  reach  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maria  Mater  Domini  (PI.  F,  4),  founded  in  1510.  Fafado 
ith  fine  marble  sculptures  by  Jac.  Sansovino  (1540);  ^nd  altar 
ithe  right;  Vine.  Catena,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christina  (1520,  early 
ork);  right  transept.  Finding  of  the  Cross,  a  fine  work  by  J.  Tinto- 
tto;  opposite.  Last  Supper,  hy  Bonifazio  III.;  beneath,  a  Byzantine 
lief  of  the  Madonna.  —  Not  far  hence,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  the 
al.  Pesaro  (p.  267). 

Continuing  our  course  towards  the  N.W.,  and  turning  into  a 
de-street  on  the  right,  after  crossing  three  canals,  we  reach  the 
itrance  of  the  — 

*Museo  Civico  Correr,  which  combines  the  old  Correr  Collection 
ith  the  municipal  collections  and  is  arranged  in  the  former  Fon- 
tco  dei  Turchi  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  267).  Admission,  see  p.  239  (entr. 
the  right).  Catalogue  out  of  print.  The  collections  include  much 
at  is  comparatively  worthless  along  with  some  objects  of  great  in¬ 
rest  and  value.  (Steamboat-station,  see  p.  236.) 

In  the  court  and  be.side  the  staircase-walls  is  a  series  of  sculptures 
various  epoch.s.  The  court  also  contains,  in  the  centre,  a  number  of 
aamental  well-heads  and,  at  the  back,  a  colossal  statue  of  Agrippa, 
pposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Pantheon.  —  To  the  right  is  a 
)m  with  an  ethnographical  collection  from  Central  Africa  (PaccoUa 
ani;  comp.  p.  316). 

On  the  First  Floor  is  the  Librart,  open  daily,  10-3. 

The  .Second  Floor  contains  the  Art  Collections,  some  of  which,  in- 
tding  the  Eaccolta  Canoviana,  the  musical  instruments,  and  the  Jle- 
irie  Patriottiche ,  or  national  relics,  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  ad- 
ent  Casa  Correr,  until  the  other  rooms  of  the  JIuseum  are  ready.  — 
OM  I  (to  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase)  is  still  closed.  The 
4  plan  at  present  is  to  pass  from  R.  VII  to  the  right,  through  R.  VI, 

0  E.  V.  To  the  right  of  the  last  are  two  side-rooms,  containing  wood- 
s,  engraving.!,  drawings,  etc.,  including  a  large  bird's-eye  view  ofVen- 
,  printed  from  a  wooden  block  carved  hy  Zuan  Andrea  (1500),  probably 
er  a  drawing  by  Jacopo  dei  Barbari;  .also  the  original  block  of  which  the 
t  is  an  impression  (both  on  rear- wall  of  front  room).  —  We  now  return 
R.  V  and  pass  to  the  right  info  — 

Room  IV.  In  the  centre,  ‘22  Bronze  bust  of  the  15th  cent,  (by  Ant- 
col);  portraits  of  two  doges,  said  to  he  Franc.  Foscari  and  Giov.  Mo- 
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cenigo,  in  the  style  of  Bellini;  bronze  candelabrum.  The  cases  cont?i 
small  bronze.s  and  artistic  technical  works  (if  various  periods,  ineludi 
fine  Renaissance  pla(iucs.  On  the  walls,  pictures  oflhe  t4th  and  15th  c(| 
till  ies.  —  Room  V.  Weapons  and  banners,  including  some  finely  ornament 
halberds  and  several  Turkish  standards.  —  Room  VI.  Carvings  in  ivol 
and  wood.  On  the  walls  paintings  of  the  Northern  Schools:  15,  16.  Cm. 
heeck  y  Peasants^  38.  Swahian  School  ^  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  58.  A'ei, 
Bvueghel  the  Younger y  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  snowy  landscape;  84,  I, 
Alter  Calloty  Gipsies.  —  Room  VII.  On  the  wall,  opposite  the  window:  1' 
Oiov.  Bellini y  Transfiguration  (a  youthful  work,  here  a.ssigned  to  Mj’ 
tegna);  ‘24.  Marco  PaimezzanOy  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  by  the  exit,-* 
Cosimo  Tura,  Picta.  In  the  centre  are  several  good  portraits  (15th  cenj 
in  the  Style  of  Qiov.  Bellini  and  Anionello  da  Messinay  including  a  youth  wi 
a  laurel-wreath.  —  Room  VIII.  Majolica  and  terracotta.  At  the  both 
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of  the  cabinets,  "^Nos.  63-70,  a  series  of  plates  from  the  manufactory 
Castel  Durante  (not  Faenza  as  stated  in  the  catalogue),  painted  wi’ 
scenes  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (blue  and  green  on  a  white  groun- 
Pictures:  in  the  centre,  to  the  left:  Portrait  of  Fernando  Avalos  (i 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  husband  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  afterwards  Michaelangeli 
friend  (officially  described  as  C.  Borgia  by  Leon.  <ia  Vinci);  to  the  rig- 
Ansiiino  da  Forli  (Franc.  Cossaf)y  Portrait. 

Room  IX.  From  the  ceiling  hangs  the'  flag  of  the  Bucentoro  (beg! 
ning  of  the  18th  cent.;  comp.  p.  277).  To  the  left  is  a  cabinet  with  *(| 
naraents  of  the  17th  cent.,  in  agate  and  silver  gilt,  showing  the  arms  I 
the  Pisani-Grimani  families.  In  the  centre  is  a  stanii  with  a  glass  weddii 
goblet  of  the  15th  cent.,  adorned  with  enamelling.  Other  cabinets  wj 
intaglios,  cameos,  fine  miniatures,  etc.  On  the  window-wall  near  the 
40.  Giov.  Belliniy  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (ascribed  to  31;! 
tegna),  an  early  work;  on  the  opposite  wall,  24.  Marco  Basaitiy  3Iado4 
and  donor;  *27.  Oiov.  Belliniy  Pieta  (with  forged  monogram  of  Diirer). 

Room  X.  Artistic  products  of  the  industrial  arts.  Pictures:  5.  Pk' 
Longhiy  Portrait  of  Goldoni;  also  numerous  ‘society’  pictures  by  Lon\ 
and  Franc.  (18th  cent.;  comp.  p.  258).  On  an  easel,  *C'arpac(, 

Two  courtezans.  At  the  window,  an  early  Renaissance  marble -bust, 
scribed  ‘Carolus  Zenus'.  The  glass-cases  contain  cards,  fans,  combs,  t 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  model  of  the  ‘Bucentoro’.  —  On  the  oil’ 
side  of  Room  IX  is  —  I 

Room  XII.  Glass ,  porcelain ,  and  enamel ;  second-rate  picture.^. 
the  middle  a  collection  of  Venetian  coins  and  dies,  including  a  complp 
.seTi?s  of  the  Osele  y  or  coins  given  by  the  Doges  to  the  nobles  at  Chrl 
mas,  from  1521  to  1796.  —  Room  XI,  to  the  left,  contains  the  unimporti 
Giustiniani  Collection.  I 
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To  the  S.W.  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  and  Museo  Civico  is  the 
hurch  of  S.  Giacomo  dell’  Orio  (PL  E,  4),  one  of  the  quaintest 
[lurches  in  Venice,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  16th  cent.,  with  a 
mher-roof. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  Buonconsiglio,  SS.  Sebastian,  Roch, 
id  Lawrence  (1511).  The  right  aisle  contains  a  vestibule  adorned  with 
column  of  verde  antico,  and  a  picture  by  Franc.  Bassano,  John  the  Bap- 
3t,  under  a  richly-decorated  wooden  vaulting  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

1  the  left  aisle,  opposite  the  pulpit;  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Madonna  (injured  and 
idly  lighted). 

8.  Simeone  Piccolo ,  OliScalzi,  and  the  station,  see  p.  268. 
The  direct  route  from  the  Rialto  to  the  Frari  leads  past  S.  Qio- 
ami  ELemosinario  (p.  278)  through  the  Ruga  Vbcchia  (PI.  F,  4), 
nd  crosses  the  Campo  S.  Aponal  or  Apollinare.  Near  the  church 
f  the  same  name  is  the  Pal.  Albrizzi  (fine  stucco-embellishments 
1  the  interior,  by  Al.  Vittoria)  and  beyond  it  the  Campo  S.  Polo 
?1.  E,  F,  4 ;  on  the  neighbouring  Rio  di  S.  Polo  is  the  Pal.  Corner- 
(ocenigo,  with  a  good  facade  by  Sammicheli).  Passing  between  the 
lurch  of  S.  Polo  and  its  campanile  (14th  cent.),  we  cross  the  Rio 
.  Polo,  take  the  second  side-street  to  the  right,  and  then  the  fourth 
I  the  left,  leading  to  the  former  church  of  the  Franciscans,  or  the  — 
**Frari  (S.  Maria  Oloriosa  dei  Frari,  PI.  E  5 ;  steamboat-sta- 
on  S.  Tomk,  see  p.  236),  a  cruciform  church  ,  one  of  the  largest 
id  most  beautiful  at  Venice,  in  the  Gothic  style  with  the  peculiar 
alian  modifications,  erected  in  1250-1338.  Its  vaulting  is  sup- 
irted  by  twelve  circular  piers.  It  contains  numerous  monuments, 
•.ulptures,  and  pictures,  and  like  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (p.  273)  is 
le  last  resting-place  of  many  eminent  men.  The  rounded  tops  of 
.e  gables  of  the  facade  are  much  later  than  the  church.  Over  the 
ortal  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  (14th  cent.).  Beside  the  portal 
the  left  transept  is  a  *Relief  of  the  Madonna  and  angels,  by  the 
■others  Massegne  (about  1400). 

Interior.  Right  Aisle.  Adjoining  tbe  1st  altar,  the  large  monument 
Titian  (d.  1576),  erected  by  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.,  completed  by  Luigi  and 
letro  Zandomeneghi  in  1852.  In  the  centre,  above  the  dedication  ‘Titiano 
irdinandus  I.  1^2’,  between  four  columns,  Titian  .sitting  by  an  angel  and 
icovering  the  statue  of  Sais;  by  the  columns  are  figures  representing 
■ulpture.  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Wood-carving.  On  the  back  are 
liefs  of  the  three  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Titian,  the  A,ssumption 
.  256),  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (p.  ^4),  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence 
.272);  above,  left  and  right  of  the  vaulting.  Entombment  and  Visitation, 
s  la.st  and  first  pictures  (comp.  p.  256) ;  above  these  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
slow  are  two  figures  with  tablets ;  ‘Eques  et  comes  Titianus  sit.  Carolus  V. 
53',  and  ‘Titiano  monumentum  erectum  sit.  Ferdinandus  I.  1839'.  —  Over 
e  2nd  altar:  Salviati,  Presentation  ofMary  in  the  Temple;  adjacent,  the 
onument  of  Almerico  d'Este  of  Modena,  a  general  of  the  Republic  (d.  1660), 
ith  his  statue;  3rd  altar,  'St.  Jerome,  a  statue  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  said 
possess  the  features  and  figure  of  Titian  when  in  his  98th  year. 

Right  Transept.  'Monument  of  Jacopo  Marcello  (d.  1484),  a  sarcophagus 
irne  by  three  male  figures,  from  the  workshop  of  the  Lombardi;  altar- 
ece  in  four  sections  by  Bart.  Yivarini  (1487).  —  On  tbe  right,  near  the 
lor  of  the  sacristy,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Beato  Pacilico  (d.  1437), 
ith  a  relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  probably  by  the  Florentine  Master 
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of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  (p.  208).  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  the  moi 
ument  of  Adm.  liencdctto  Pc.saro  (d.  1503),  by  L.  Bregno  and  Mino.U 
with  a  figure  of  Mars  (right)  by  Baccio  da  Monielnpo.  Near  the  door,  ( 
the  left,  wooden  equestrian  ’‘'Statue  of  the  Homan  prince  Paolo  Savcl' 
(d.  1405).  —  In  the  Sacristy,  opposite  the  door,  a  shrine  with  reliefs  , 
marble  of  the  17th  century.  ’^’^Altar-piece  in  three  sections,  a  Madoni 
and  saints ,  by  Qiov.  Bellini  (1488),  in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  ®FranrI 
‘the  gentlest  and  most  elegant  emanation  of  Bellini's  art ....  the  Virgl 
handsome  and  pensive,  the  children  pretty  in  their  crowns  of  leaves,  t’ 
saints  in  admirable  proportion’  (C.  <L'  G.).  \ 

Choir  Chapels.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right :  on  the  right,  the  monument ' 
Duccio  degli  Alberti,  on  the  left,  that  of  an  unknown  warrior,  both  fine  wor 
of  the  14th  century.  —  Choir:  (r.)  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Fran 
Foscari  (d.  1457)  and  (1.)  Early  Renaissance  tomb  of  the  ’"Doge  Nicco‘ 
Tron  (d.  1473),  both  by  Ant.  Rizzo.  Titian’s  Assumption  of  the  Virc 
(p.  256)  was  at  one  time  the  altar-piece  here.  —  Chapels  on  the  left:  Iti 
altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Licinio  Pordenone  (about  1530);  2n; 
monument  of  Melchior  Trevisano  (d.  1500),  the  altar  in  coloured  and  gildt 
carved  wood,  by  Dentone.,  in  the  centre  John  the  Baptist  in  wood,  by  Bom 
tello;  3rd,  altar-piece,  St,  Ambrose  and  saints,  above,  Coronation  of  t) 
Virgin  by  Alvise  Vivarini  and  Marco  Basaiii.  ' 

Left  Transept.  Altar-piece  in  3  sections,  St.  Mark  with  four  oth< 
saints,  by  Bart.  Vivarini  (1474). 

Left  Aisle.  Baptistery:  altar  in  marble,  above.  Madonna  and  foi 
saints,  in  the  style  of  the  Massegne  (about  1400);  on  the  font  a  statue  > 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Sansovino;  above,  five  more  saints  in  the  style  ( 
the  Massegne.  Farther  on:  Tomb  of  Bishop  Jac.  Pesaro  (d.  1547). 

’"’"Altar-piece,  Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  family,  by  Titian  (1526). 

More  elaborate  and  studied,  and  in  every  sense  grandiose,  the  ‘M 
donna  di  Casa  Pesaro’  reveals  more  surely  than  the  ‘Annunciation’  (Scuo: 
di  S.  Rocco,  p.  283)  the  breadth  of  Titian’s  talent,  and  takes  us, 
without  preparation,  to  the  height  of  his  pictorial  fame.  He  has  brougl 
to  perfection  the  last  and  finest  of  all  forms  of  presentation  pictures,  tit 
noblest  combination  of  the  homely  and  devotional  with  palatial  arch 
lecture  —  the  most  splendid  and  solemn  union  of  the  laws  of  compositic, 
and  colour  with  magic  light  and  shade.  .  .  .  Far  away  from  those  humbj 
conceptions  of  place  which  mark  the  saintly  pictures  of  earlier  times,  tt 
Pesari  kneel  in  the  portico  of  a  temple,  the  pillars  of  which  soar  to  tb| 
sky  in  proportions  hitherto  unseen.  .  .  .  The  Virgin  sits  on  her  thron' 
bending  down  in  a  graceful  kindly  way,  and  directs  her  glance  towarc 
the  kneeling  ‘Baffo’  (Jacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos),  her  white  ve| 
falling  over  one  shoulder,  but  caught  on  the  other  by  the  infant  Chris) 
who  peeps  with  delightful  glee  from  beneath  it  at  St.  Francis  (behin; 
whom,  in  the  background,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua).  ...  To  the  left  froj 
of  the  throne  St.  Peter  at  a  desk  interrupts  his  reading,  and  marks  tl 
line  with  his  finger  as  he  turns  to  look  down  at  Baffo,  who  kneels  i 
prayer  on  the  floor  below.  In  the  rear  between  both  an  armed  knigl 
with  the  standard  of  the  church  unfurled  and  a  captive  Turk  bound  b 
a  rope  symbolizes  the  victory  of  the  Pesari.  Below,  to  the  right,  ai 
Benedetto  Pesaro  and  the  members  of  his  family  (C.  &  C.). 

Monument  of  Doge  Giov.  Pesaro  (d.  1659),  of  a  rich  architectun 
character,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  with  figures  of  negroes  as  bearer 
by  Melchior  Barthel  and  Longhena.  Mausoleum  of  Canova  (d.  1822),  *‘prb 
dpi  sculptorum  aetatis  suae\  erected  in  1827  from  the  master’s  own  desig 
for  Titian's  monument,  executed  by  Canova's  pupils  Martini Ferrar 
Fahris.,  and  others  (comp.  p.  233).  —  By  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  rigl| 
of  the  principal  portal,  the  sarcophagus  of  Pietro  Bernardo  (d.  1538),  li 
Al.  Leopardi:  ‘nothing  can  be  more  detestable  or  mindless  in  generj 
design,  or  more  beautiful  in  execution’  (Ruslcin).  Adjacent,  to  the  rigl 
(above),  the  unpretentious  monument  of  Simone  Dandolo  (d.  1360),  b 
the  Massegne  (1396).  ,  . 

In  the  Nave  a  high  screen  of  marble ,  covered  with  two  series  ^ 
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•eliefs,  separates  the  choir-seats  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Elegantly 
;arve(l  stalls,  by  Marco  da  Viceitza,  1468,  semi-Gothic  in  style. 

The  adjacent  monastery  contains  the  Archives  of  Venice,  one  of 
he  most  magnificent  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  compris- 
iig  about  14  million  documents ,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from 
183.  They  are  deposited  in  298  different  apartments  (adm.  on 
veek-days,  10-2).  —  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Scuola  di  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  Evangelista  (PI.  E,  4),  originally  a  building  of  the  14th  cent., 
lut  modernised  in  the  interior.  One  side  of  the  handsome  old  ves- 
ibule  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi  (1481)  is  stilt  preserved. 

Beyond  the  Archives  is  the  church  of  S.  Bocco  (PI.  D,  E,  5), 
luiltin  1490  and  restored  in  1725,  with  a  facade  of  1771.  Like  the 
Jjacent  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  which  we  visit  in  connection  with  it,  it 
ontains  numerous  pictures  by  Tintoretto.  (These  are  all  described 
■y  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  ‘Venetian  Index’  of  ‘Stones  of  Venice’.) 

1st  altar  on  the  right:  Sebasi.  Ricci,  St.  Francis  of  Paola  raising  a 
ead  child.  On  the  right,  the  Annunciation,  beyond  it  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
nd  above  the  latter  St.  Rochus  in  the  wilderness,  all  by  Tintoretto. 
hapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir:  Titian,  Christ  dragged  to  Golgotha, 
scribed  by  Vasari  to  Giorgione;  in  the  lunette,  Andrea  Schiavone,  God 
le  Father.  In  the  choir,  to  the  right,  St.  Rochus  in  the  hospital,  .above, 
t.  Eochus  healing  animals ,  to  the  left  above ,  Capture  of  St.  Rochus, 
elow,  Angel  appearing  to  the  saints  in  prison,  all  by  Tintoretto.  Behind 
le  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  Pordenone,  St.  Sebastian,  in  fresco, 
.n  the  leftside  of  the  church,  Fumiani,  Expulsion  of  the  money-changers 
•om  the  Temple;  above  it,  Pordenone ,  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Martin; 
it  altar  on  the  left,  Seb.  Ricci,  St.  Helena. 

In  the  alley  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (  PI.  D,  E,  4),  begun  in  1517,  and  containing 
le  council-halls  of  the  brotherhood.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  fa- 
ide ,  and  a  handsome  old  staircase  and  halls.  The  walls  of  the 
itter  are  adorned  by  Jac.  Tintoretto  (1550-78),  whose  important 
istorical  position,  as  the  first  of  the  Venetian  painters  to  represent 
criptural  scenes  in  a  perfectly  naturalistic  manner,  is  nowhere  more 
istinctly  to  be  appreciated  (adm.  p.  239;  good  light  necessary), 
and-catalogues  of  the  pictures  are  provided. 

Lower  Hall,  on  the  left  wall,  opposite  the  entrance  :  1.  Annunciation, 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  3.  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  attractive  landscape, 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents ,  5.  Mary  Magdalen ,  in  a  landscape  under 
•ening-light.  On  the  altar,  Girol.  Campagna,  Statue  of  St.  Rochus.  Right 
all:  6.  Landscape  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt;  7.  between  the  staircases, 
rcumcision  of  Christ;  8.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  On  the  right  side 
the  staircase  over  the  first  landing  is  an  'Annunciation  by  Titian,  painted 
1525  and  suggestive  of  ‘the  distance  whieh  separates  the  simple  staidness 
older  pictorial  forms  from  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  Titian's  time', 
pposite,  a  Visitation  by  Tintoretto.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
iper  staircase,  referring  to  the  plague,  are  by  Zanchi  (1666;  on  the 
;ht)  and  Negri  (1673;  on  the  left). 

At  the  top,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  room  containing  an  Eccc  Homo, 
early  work  by  Titian.  —  In  the  Large  Hall,  above  the  door  of  the 
om  just  named,  1.  Raising  of  Lazarus;  farther  to  the  left,  2.  Christ 
Jding  the  multitude.  At  the  altar,  St.  Rochus  in  clouds;  at  the  sides, 
dues  of  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Girol.  Campagna.  On  the 
twall:  3.  The  Last  Supper,  .1.  Gethsemane  ,  6.  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
Baptism,  and  7.  Birth  of  Christ.  On  the  opposite  w.all :  8.  Tempt.ation 
Christ  (below,  a  portrait  of  Tintoretto),  9.  Fool  of  Bethesda,  10.  As- 
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cension.  On  the  ceiling,  Jlose.')  smiting  the  rock,  the  Brazen  Serpent,  tl 
Shower  of  manna,  and  single  figures  of  Prophets.  Handsome  wall-pane 
ling,  with  figures  carved  in  wood,  by  Pianta.  The  altar-reliefs  of  seem 
from  the  life  of  St.  Roch  are  by  Oiov.  Marchiori  (1720).  Fine  marble  pavt 
inent  with  inlaid  works,  restored  by  Dorigo  in  1885-90  from  designs  by  Sai 
cardo.  —  The  large  door  leads  into  the  Sala  dell’  Albergo  ,  containin 
Tintoretto's  masterpiece,  a  large  'Crucifixion  of  1565.  Opposite,  Bearing  ( 
the  Cross,  Mocking  of  Christ,  and  Christ  before  Pilate.  On  the  ceilini' 
St.  Rochus  in  presence  of  God. 

The  low  gateway  adjoining  the  Scuola  leads  to  the  church  c 
S.  Fantaleone  (PI.  D,  5),  rebuilt  in  1668-75.  It  is  adorned  with 
huge  ceiling-painting  by  Fumiani,  representing  the  martyrdoi| 
and  glorification  of  St.  Pantaleon  (ca.  1700).  The  chapel  to  th 
left  of  the  high-altar  (generally  closed)  contains  (on  the  right) 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Giovanni  and  Antonio  da  Murano  (cov 
ered  by  a  curtain),  painted  in  1444;  also  an  Entombment  in  big 
relief,  of  the  same  date. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  and  traversing  the  long  Campo  S.  Margin 
rita  (PI.  D,  5,  6),  we  reach  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  D,  6),  known  as  /  Carmini,  whic 
was  consecrated  in  1848,  and  restored  in  the  17th  century. 

Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  "Cima  da  Conegliano,  Adoration  • 
the  Shepherds  and  saints;  4th  altar  on  the  right,  Tintoretto,  Circumcisioi 
a  youthful  work;  2nd  altar  on  the  left,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  St.  Nicholas  wit 
three  angels  and  two  other  saints  on  clouds,  painted  in  1529,  and  .showir 
solidity  of  handling  and  a  true  sense  of  beauty;  by  the  5th  altar  on  tb 
left,  Pieta,  an  admirable  bronze  relief  by  Verrocchio,  of  Florence. 

To  the  left  of  the  egress  of  the  church  are  the  cloisters  of  th- 
former  monastery  of  the  Carmini,  with  a  bas-relief  beside  the  eni 
trance,  by  Arduino,  1340.  —  On  the  right  is  the  Scuola  dei  Carmin 
of  the  17th  cent.,  with  five  ceiling-paintings  by  Tiepolo. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  S.  Sebastiano,  crossing  the  bridge  to  th, 
S.,  and  then  taking  the  first  cross-street  (Calle  Lunga)  to  the  righi 
*S.  Sebastiano  (PI.  C,  6;  comp.  p.  239),  erected  in  1506-18 
and  lately  well  restored,  contains  excellent  works  by  Paolo  Verones 
and  his  tomb. 

On  the  Right:  1st  altar,  St.  Nicholas,  painted  by  Titian  in  his  8Gl| 
year;  2nd,  Madonna  with  saints,  a  small  picture  by  Paolo  Veronese;  Sn; 
Madonna  with  St.  John,  a  group  in  marble  by  Tommaso  Lombardo,  1541 
4th,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Maries,  by  P.  Veronese;  'Monument  i 
Bishop  Livio  Podocataro  (d.  1555),  by  Jac.  Sansovino.  —  Choir.  'Altar-piec 
Madonna  in  glory  and  four  saints ,  on  the  wall  to  the  right  Martyrdo; 
of  St.  Sebastian,  to  the  left  'Martyrdom  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellini 
(restored) ,  all  three  by  P.  Veronese  (1565).  —  Organ  ,  on  the  outside  4 
the  folding  doors,  the  Purification  of  Mary,  on  the  inside,  the  Pool  ( 
Bethesda,  both  by  P.  Veronese.  To  the  right,  the  bust  of  the  master  (d.  1588j 
with  the  inscription  below  it:  '■Paulo  Caliario  Veronensi  pictori,  nalvr^ 
aemulo,  artis  mira  culo,  superstiti  fatis,  fama  victuro.'  In  front  his  tomb.  - 
Sacristt.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Veronese  (1555),  Coronation  of  the  Virgii 
with  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists.  On  the  walls.  Biblical  scenes  l| 
Bonifazio.  —  F.arther  on  in  the  church,  in  the  ne.xt  chapel  on  the  righi 
1st  altar,  'Bust  of  the  Procurator  Marcanfonio  Grimani  (d.  1565),  l| 
Vitloria;  2nd  altar.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Beautiful  ceilini 
paintings  representing  the  history  of  Esther,  also  by  Paolo,  aided  by  h| 
brother  Benedetto  Caliari. 
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III  the  vicinity  is  the  Campo  di  Marie,  or  drilling-ground  (PI. 
B,  5),  a  large  grassy  island  surrounded  with  trees.  Farther  S.  is 
a  large  cotton-factory  (‘cotonificio’;  steamhoat-station,  p.  236). 

We  may  return  from  S.  Sebastiano  by  the  Fondamenta  uelle 
Zattere  (PI.  U,  E,  7),  whence  there  is  a  pretty  view  of  the  Beden- 
lore  (p.  288;  steamboat-station,  p.'236).  On  this  quay  lie  the  Pal. 
Giustiniani-Recanati  (No.  1402),  with  a  number  of  antique  works 
in  marble,  including  a  flue  Attic  funeral  relief,  and  the  church  of 
I  Gesuati  or  Madonna  del  Rosario  (PI.  E,  7),  built  in  the  18th 
century.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  fine  frescoes  by 
Tiepolo,  representing  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  rosary  (in 
the  middle),  with  a  vision  of  the  Madonna  and  the  glorification  of 
St.  Oorninic.  By  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Jac. 
Tintoretto,  and  by  the  1st  altar  to  the  right  is  a  Madonna,  with 
St.  Clara  and  two  Dominican  nuns,  by  Tiepolo.  —  The  broad  street  to 
the  right  of  the  church  leads  to  (3  min.)  the  Academy  ( p.  255). 

The  church  of  S.  Trovaso(l*l.  E,6),  containing  pictures  hy  Palma  Yecchio 
and  Tintoretto,  .stand.s  on  the  tiorder-line  Itetween  the  ^Nicolotti'  and  the 
‘Castellaui’,  the  two  factions  into  which  the  Venetians  are  divided  (see 
II.  F.  Brown  s  ‘Life  on  the  Lagoons’).  The  fatiier  and  godfather  of  a  child 
chri.stened  here,  if  of  opposite  factions,  leave  the  church  by  difl'erent  door.s. 

g.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  on  foot  to  the  Academy  and 
S.  Maria  della  Salute.  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Giudecca. 

The  passage  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
leads  to  the  Caleb  S.  Moise.  To  the  left  is  the  church  of  S.  Moise 
(PI.  G,  6),  with  an  over-decorated  facade  of  1668,  ‘notable’,  says 
Mr.  Riiskin ,  ‘as  one  of  the  basest  examples  of  the  basest  school  of 
the  Renaissance’.  John  Laio  ( 1671-1729),  originator  of  the  ‘Missis¬ 
sippi  Scheme’,  is  buried  in  this  church.  Beyond  it  we  cross  the 
bridge  and  proceed  straight  on  along  the  Via  Ventidue  Marzo. 
—  (The  second  side-street  to  the  right,  the  Calle  delle  Veste,  leads 
to  the  Campo  S.  Fantino,  in  which  are  situated  the  Teatro  Fenice 
(PI.  F,  6),  the  Ateneo  Veneto  (reading-room,  see  p.  237),  and  the 
church  of  S.  Fantino,  built  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  after 
1600,  with  a  fine  choir  by  Jac.  Sansovino  (1533)  and  a  Madonna 
of  the  school  of  Oiov.  Bellini.]  —  The  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  crosses 
a  second  bridge  and  leads  to  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maria  Zobenigo  (PI.  F,  6),  erected  in  1680  by  the  Barbaro 
family  (‘barbaro  monumento  del  decadimento  dell’  arte’,  as  it  has 
been  called).  The  niches  of  the  facade  contain  statues  of  members 
)f  the  family.  At  the  base  of  the  lower  row  of  columns  are  plans  of 
Zara,  Candia,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalato,  hewn  in  the  stone; 
ni  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  representations  of  naval  battles’. 
The  interior  of  the  church  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Leaving  this  church,  we  cross  the  Campo  S.  Maurizio,  where  the 
imall  church  of  that  name  is  situated  ,  to  the  larger  Campo  Fran- 
!Bsco  Morosini  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  which  has  been  embellished  since 
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1882  -with  a  marble  statue  of  Niccolh  Tommaseo,  pbilosoplicr  am 
teacher  (il.  1874),  by  Franc.  Barzagbi,  of  Milan.  The  Pal.  Morosin 
(left)  contained  a  collection  of  arms  and  pictures,  part  of  ■which  wa 
sold  in  1894;  and  the  church  of  S.  Vitale  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  also  on  tlr 
left,  contains  (behind  the  high-altar)  a  painting,  by  *Carpaccio,  o 
St.  Vitalis  on  horseback  surrounded  by  four  saints,  above,  four  othe| 
saints  and  the  Madonna  (1514). 

*Santo  Stefano  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  on  the  right,  a  Gothic  church  of  th 
14th  cent.,  with  an  elegant  fa;;ade  in  brick  and  good  window-mould 
ings  in  terracotta,  has  a  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  of  wood' 
which  imparts  a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  interior  and  recall 
S.  Fermo  at  Verona  (p.  209). 

Entrance-'Wall,  above  the  principal  door,  equestrian  statue  of  Donil 
Contarini,  middle  of  17th  cent.;  adjacent,  (1.)  the  ’Tomb  of  the  physicia 
Jacopo  Suriano  (d.  1511).  On  the  Pavement  of  the  nave  is  the  large  tomb! 
stone  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  ‘Peloponnesiaci'  (d.  1694),  with  th 
cap  and  baton  of  office  in  bronze.  —  Adjacent  to  the  Sacristt  in  the  righ 
aisle  a  Madonna  with  saints ,  a  relief  in  bronze  of  the  16th  cent. ;  in  th 
sacristy,  on  the  right  wall,  Boccaccino{'l),  Madonna  and  saints;  beside  th 
altar,  two  saints  on  a  gilded  background  by  Bart.  Vivaritii,  and  sma! 
marble  statues  of  St.  Anthony  and  a  bishop  by  Pietro  Lombardo.  —  Chou 
On  the  lateral  walls  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  four  saints,  an 
reliefs  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  two  Fathers  of  the  church.  Behin 
the  high -altar  are  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent.,  carved  and  inlaid.  - 
3rd  altar  (1.)  statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul  by  Pietro  Lombardo. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  is  a  handsome  *Monaster 
Court,  restored  in  1532,  and  once  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Porde, 
none  (badly  restored).  —  Crossing  the  court,  we  reach  the  Camp, 
8.  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5),  with  a  monument  of  Paleocapa,  the  ministd 
(d.  1869),  and  to  the  left  the  Pal.  Orimani  (p.  273).  Farther  t 
the  N.E.,  near  the  Teafro  Possmi,  is  the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.  F,  G,  5' 
adorned  with  a  Monument  of  Manin  in  bronze  by  Borro.  We  the) 
traverse  the  Galle  della  Vida  and  taking  the  first  side-street  to  th 
right,  reach  the  Palazzo  Contarini,  now  belonging  to  the  Congrej 
gazione  di  Carith.  The  courtyard  (Corte  del  Maltese ,  entered  froi 
the  Galle  delle  Locande)  contains  the  *Scala  Minella,  a  curiou; 
spiral  staircase  of  the  15th  cent  ,  and  a  lovely  Byzantine  well-head 
The  Hdtel  Victoria  (p.  234)  bears  a  tablet  recording  that  it  was  tlv 
Venetian  home  of  Goethe.  ! 

From  the  Campo  8.  Vitale,  we  cross  the  Grand  Canal  by  theiroj 
bridge  (p.  264)  to  the  Campo  della  CaritU  and  the  Academy  (p.  255] 
We  now  proceed  towards  the  E.,  crossing  several  bridges,  to  -■ 
*S.  Maria  della  Salute  (PI.  F,  6;  comp.  p.  239;  side-entranc 
to  the  left),  a  spacious  dome -covered  church,  at  the  E.  extremit 
of  the  Canal  Grande,  erected  in  1631-82  by  Longhena,  a  successc 
of  Palladio,  in  commemoration  of  the  plague  in  1630.  ‘ConsiJerin 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  it  is  singularly  pure’,  though  ‘ex 
tornally  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  rather  too  overloade 
with  decoration’  (^Fergusson\  The  interior  is  very  handsome. 

Chapels  on  the  Kight:  1.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  2.  A! 
sumption,  3.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  all  by  Laca  Giordano;  in  the  lal 
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Crapel  on  the  Left:  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Titian.,  much  dark¬ 
ened  by  age  (1543).  The  monolithic  columns  by  which  the  vaulting  of  the 
choir  is  supported  are  from  a  Roman  temple  at  Pola  in  Istria.  On  the 
floor  near  the  high -altar  a  large  candelabrum  in  bronze  by  Andrea  d'' Ales¬ 
sandro  da  (15T0),  of  admirable  workmanship;  over  the  high-altar, 

the  Virgin  banishing  the  demons  of  the  plague,  a  group  in  marble  by  JuHns 
le  Court.  On  the  ceiling  at  the  back  of  the  altar  eight  Medallions  with 
portraits  of  the  evangelists  and  fathers  of  the  church  by  Titian;  the  large 
pictures  by  Salviati.  —  Outer  Sacristy:  Pieta,  a  relief  of  the  15th  cent., 
by  Dentone  (?);  kneeling  statue  of  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  (15th  cent.). 
—  Sacristy:  end-wall,  to  the  right,  SS.  Rochus,  Jerome,  and  Sebastian 
jy  Girolamo  da  Treviso  {1),  between  two  Madonnas  in  the  manner  of  Sasso- 
ferrato;  on  the  window-wall :  Marco  Basaiti.,  St.  Sebastian;  Tintoretto, 
Marriage  of  Cana.  Over  the  altar :  **  Titian,  St.  Mark  and  four  other  saints 
1512;  still  reminiscent  of  Giorgione  and  Palma),  distinguished  by  its  fine 
colouring  and  the  noble  heads  of  the  saints  ;  adjacent,  to  the  left,  Madonna 
md  saints,  by  Cristoforo  da  Parma,  1495.  *Ceiling-paintings :  Cain  and 
Vbel,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Goliath,  by  Titian,  painted  about 
543  under  the  influence  of  Correggio. 

Between  this  church  and  the  Dogana  di  Mare  (mentioned  at 
».  263)  is  the  Seminario  Fatriarcale  (PI.  G,  6) ,  containing  a 
ew  sculptures  and  the  Galleria  Manfredini,  a  small  collection  of 
■ictures  (adm.,  see  p.  239). 

The  Oratory  (on  the  N.  side  of  the  court)  contains,  on  the  entrance 
/all,  the  tomb  of  Jac.  Sansovino,  formerly  in  S.  Geminiano  (p.  244),  sur- 
lounted  by  a  terracotta  bust  of  the  painter  by  Viitorid.  At  the  altar  are 
3th  cent,  statues  of  SS.  Benedict,  Zacharias,  and  John  the  Baptist.  On 
le  altar  of  the  adjoining  Sacristy  is  a  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
hild  (about  1600),  with  high-reliefs  of  St.  Catharine  (1.)  and  St.  Cecilia 
•'.),  by  Tnllio  Lomhardo.  In  the  corner  a  gilded  statue  of  St.  Michael. 

The  Picture  Collection  is  on  the  first  floor.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
liorgione,  Apollo  and  Daphne  (genuine,  but  retouched) ;  to  the  left,  Becca- 
(ascribed  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi),  Penelope;  to  the  right,  below,  Alber- 
nelli  (ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo),  Madonna  and  Child;  opposite  the 
indows,  after  Aeon,  da  Vinci,  Madonna  with  a  saint  and  an  angel;  below, 
xlippino  Lippi,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen  (on  the  left),  and  the  Samaritan 
i^oman  (on  the  right);  F.  van  Mieris,  Man  eating  oysters. 

We  may  now  return  across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto,  comp- 
.  235)  or  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito 
’I.  F,  7) ,  which  contains  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  between  SS. 
rasmus  and  Secundus,  by  BuonconsUjlio  (over  the  side -portal, 
the  right).  —  A  little  to  theN.W.  is  the  FondamentadelleZattere 
ith  the  church  of  the  Gesuati  (see  p.  285). 

Opposite  the  Piazzetta  to  the  S. ,  and  S.E.  of  the  Dogana  di 
arc  (about  ^|^  M.  from  both  these  points),  is  the  small  island  of 
Giorgio  Maggiore  (PI.  H,  I,  7;  ferry,  p.  236),  with  — 

*S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  a  cruciform  church  with  a  dome,  and 
■ses  terminating  the  transepts,  begun  by  Palladio  in  1560.  The 
;ade  was  finished  by  Scamozzi  in  1575. 

The  ^Interior  (when  closed,  ring  the  bell)  is  very  heautiful,  and  has 
t  been  spoiled  by  decorations  of  a  later  date.  Over  the  door  a  portrait 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  was  elected  by  a  conclave  of  Cardinals  held  here 
14th  M.arch,  1800.  Over  the  1st  altar  to  the  right.  Nativity,  by  Jac. 
ssano;  2nd,  Crucifix  in  wood,  by  Michelozzo;  3rd,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Cos- 
vs  and  Damianus;  4th  (in  the  transept).  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  two 
t  by  Tintoretto  and  both  ,  like  his  other  works  in  thi.s  church  ‘dauh.s 
lounding  to  the  painter's  everla.sting  shame’  (Burckhardt);  5th  altar 
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Adoration  of  the  Madonna,  hy  Eizzi.  —  Choir,  In  front,  two  brass  can 
delabra,  hy  Mccoletto  Roccatagliaia  (1&96);  (r.)  I.aat  Supper,  (1.)  Gatherinj 
the  Manna,  both  by  Tintoretto ;  on  the  liigh-altar  a  group  in  brouie  by' 
Oirolmno  Campagna,  representing  the  Saviour  on  a  giided  giobe  borne  bj 
the  four  Evangelists,  be.side  them  two  angels.  The  reliefs  on  the  48  •Choir- 
stalls  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were  executed 
according  to  the  inscription,  hy  a  Flemi.sh  artist,  Alberto  cte  Brule  {1598).  — | 
At  the  altar  to  the  left  of  the  choir.  Resurrection,  by  Tintoretto,  will 
the  family  of  the  Doge  Morosini,  who.se  monument  is  above  the  adjacen 
door  (1588).  —  Left  Transept:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  also  by  Tin' 
toretto.  — At  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left;  Virgin  and  Child,  over  life-sir.e,  bjl 
Qirol.  Campagna;  last  altar.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucia,  by  Leandro  Rossoko 
monument  of  the  Doge  Marc  Antonio  Memmo  (d.  1615). 

An  easy  staircase  in  32  spiral  windings  leads  from  the  choi 
to  the  summit  of  the  Campanile  (before  ascending,  enquire  whethe 
the  door  at  the  top  is  open) ,  which  commands  perhaps  the  bes 
*Viisw  of  the  city  and  the  Lagune. 

On  the  adjoining  island  of  (r'mdecca  (steamboat,  seep.  236 
returning  in  about  half  an  hour  on  the  way  back)  is  situated  thd 
former  Franciscan  church  of  — 

*Eedent6re  ( St.  Saviours;  PI.  F,  8),  erected  in  1576  hy  Pal 
ladio,  a  much  vaunted  edilice,  chiefly  interesting  in  the  interior.  Th- 
employment  of  only  one  order  of  columns  on  the  facade  should  b 
noticed  by  the  historical  student  of  architecture. 

On  the  Right  :  1st  Chapel,  Nativity,  by  Francesco  Bassano ;  2nd,  Baptisii- 
Carletto  Caliari ;  3rd,  Scourging,  Tintoretto.  On  the  Left;  3rd  Chapel,  1)c 
scent  from  the  Cross,  Palma  Giov.;  2nd,  Resurrection,  F.  Bassano;  I31 
Ascension,  Tintoretto.  In  front  of  the  high-altar,  Christ  bearing  tb 
Cross,  at  the  back  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  reliefs  in  marble  by  Maze; 
da  Bologna;  above,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  SS.  Mark  and  Francis,  fin: 
bronze  figures  by  Campagna.  —  The  Sacristit  contains  three  admirabi 
•Madonnas  formerly  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini;  that  with  the  sleepin 
Child,  the  most  richly  coloured,  but  somewhat  stiff,  is  attributed  by  M 
Crowe  to  Alvise  Vivarini,  the  two  others  to  Bissolo  and  Pasqualino,  pupi 
of  Bellini.  Also  a  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  stylo  of  P.  Veronese. 

On  theNesto  del  Redentore  (third  Sun.  in  July)  a  bridge-of-boats  is  fnrmd 
across  the  Giudecca  to  this  church,  and  a  water-frolic  is  held  all  night  lonj 
Visitors  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian 
(p.  284)  may  here  take  the  above-mentioned  steamboat  to  tlij 
Fondamenta  delle  Zattere. 


Nothing  will  convey  to  the  traveller  a  better  idea  of  the  situ^ 
tion  of  Venice  with  its  islands,  than  a  visit  to  the  Lido,  whicj 
is  specially  animated  during  the  bathing  season.  Steamboat,  s(j 
p.  236;  the  last  steamboat  leaves  the  Lido  in  winter  a  little  befoi 
sunset  (previous  enquiries  advisable).  A  gondola  takes  at  least 
(two  gondoliers  desirable  or,  in  wind,  necessary).  Sea-baths  and  ro 
staurant,  see  p.  236 ;  tramway  from  the  quay  to  the  baths.  , 
The  N.  end  of  the  Lido  is  defended  by  the  Forte  S.  Niccolb  and  (to  tj 
W.,  beyond  a  small  arm  of  the  sea)  the  Forte  S.  Andrea  di  Lido,  erectj 
in  1544  by  Sammicheli,  as  architect  of  the  Republic.  ’Within  the  fort 
S.  Niccolo  is  the  Old  Protestant  Cemetefry,  with  the  grave  of  Sir  Fran{ 
Vincent,  last  British  ambassador  but  one  to  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
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Interesting  Excuksion  to  Mukano,  on  an  island  about  1 Y2  M- 
0  the  N.  of  Venice.  A  steamer  plies  to  the  Cimitero  and  Murano 
■very  '/g  hr.,  starting  from  the  Fondamenta  Nuove  (PI.  H,  2;  fare 
Oc.).  Halfway  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  Cemetery  Island  (Cimi- 
ero),  with  the  early  Renaissance  church  of  N.  Michele,  built  by  Moro 
.ombardo  in  1466.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  tasteful  little 
'appella  Emiliana,  erected  by  Gugl.  Bcrgamasco  in  1530,  with  three 
ilinirable  reliefs  in  the  style  of  Andrea  Sansovino.  On  the  vault  of 
he  Papadopoli  family  is  a  beautiful  marble  Angel  of  the  resurrec- 
ion,  by  L.  Ferrari  (d.  1894).  The  general  effect  of  the  cemetery  is 
ot  stimulating.  O.  P.  R.  James  (d.  1860),  the  novelist,  is  buried 
a  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

Murano,  a  small  town  with  3600  inhab.,  has  been,  since  the 
4th  cent.,  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  Glass  Industry,  the  followers 
f  which  were  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  Murano  possessed  its 
wn  ‘Golden  Book’  of  descent,  minted  its  own  coins,  and  managed 
,s  own  affairs.  Its  citizens  were  eligible  for  the  highest  posts  in 
le  Republic,  and  after  1376  the  children  of  a  Venetian  patrician 
lid  the  daughter  of  a  glass- manufacturer  were  able  to  inherit 
leir  father’s  rank.  Murano  contains  many  interesting  treasures 
fart  in  its  churches,  dating  from  its  most  prosperous  period. 

From  the  landing-place  of  the  steamboat,  we  proceed  in  a  straight 
irection  and  soon  reach  S.  Pietro  Martirb,  a  simple  and  spacious 
isilica  of  1509.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  on  the  right  is  a 
rge  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels  by  Giov.  Bellini  (1488;  much 
ijured  and  retouched);  near  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  to  the  left, 

1  Assumption  of  the  School  of  Giov.  Bellini;  at  the  high-altar  a 
escent  from  the  Cross  by  Salviati.  —  We  now  cross  the  main  ca¬ 
rl  by  the  Ponte  Vivarini  and  follow  its  bank  to  the  right,  passing 
e  Museum  (see  below),  to  the  Fondamenta  Cavour.  Here  stands 
e  Cathedral  op  S.  Donato,  a  building  of  very  ancient  origin, 
id  to  have  been  completed  about  970,  with  a  fine  choir  of  the 
2th  century. 

The  Interior,  restored  since  1858,  is  in  the  form  of  a  ba.=ilica  with 
,ve  and  aisles,  with  transept  resting  on  piers.  The  open  roof  is  borne 
'  columns  of  Greek  marble.  An  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  inserted 
the  mo.'aic  pavement,  which  resembles  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  bears  the 
te  1111.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  door,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels, 
Lorenzo  Sebastiani  (liSi);  to  the  left,  coloured  relief  in  wood  of  St.  Do- 
tus(1310);  in  the  more  elevated  chapel  on  the  left,  there  are  early  med- 
val  ornamental  reliefs,  and  a  Roman  tombstone  of  the  family  Acilia, 
.•merly  used  as  a  font.  In  the  apse,  a  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  inter- 
ding  Madonna,  on  a  gold  ground  ;  below  it,  frescoes  of  the  16th  century. 
The  Museo  Civic.o  in  the  Municlpio  presents  an  interesting 
hibition  of  the  products  of  the  celebrated  glass-industry. 

The  Venetian  Glass  Inddsthv,  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  first  estab- 
hed  by  Byzantine  glass  workers.  The  first  glass-foundries  were  within 
■nice  itself.  After  1289,  however,  their  number  was  gradually  reduced, 
'ing,  it  is  said,  to  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the 
lOke;  and  Murano,  where  a  furnace  is  related  to  have  been  in  operation 
DAfi,  ultimately  became  the  sole  seat  of  the  manufacture,  which  attained 
Baedeker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  19 
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its  zcniih  in  the  IS-lfith  centuries.  In  the  18th  cent.,  owing  to  the  liisje  f( 
the  harder  glass  of  England  and  Bohemia  and  ihe  invention  of  Ihe  art  ( 
making  large  mirrors  in  France,  the  Venetian  glass-industry  declined  ?| 
much  that  many  of  its  old  art-secrets  were  lost,  vond  have  only  lice| 
redi.scovcred  within  the  last  30  or  40  years  (by  Signors  A.  Salviati  an' 
Lor.  Radi).  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects  produced  here  ai 
the  extraordinarily  thin  and  fragile  but  richly-decorated  vessels,  soni* 
coloured  and  others  plain,  which  assume  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  TLcm 
were  admired  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and  they  are  made  to  tli' 
present  day.  Chandeliers  and  mirrors,  wreathed  with  flowers  and  foliag* 
are  also  produced  here;  and  the  mosaic-painters,  for  whom  the  churc 
of  St.  Mark  has  been  a  continuous  school  for  centuries,  once  more  receivi 
commissions  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  chief  firms  are  mentioned 
p.  237.  Gondoliers  usually  receive  a  fee  for  each  party  they  bring  i 
the  factories.  Admission  to  the  larger  factories  sometimes  requires 
permesso,  to  be  obtained  in  Venice.  The  factories  are,  of  course,  close 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

An  Excursion  to  Torcello,  situated  on  an  island  about  6  M.  to  tli| 
K.E.  of  Venice,  is  interesting  to  students  of  art.  A  steamboat  of  th 
Sociela  Lagunare,  starting  from  the  Fondamenta  Rnove  (PI.  H,  3),  rur 
once  daily  to  Burano  (see  below  ^  fares  60,  35  c.)  and  Torcello  '80,  45  c.  ; 
and  two  steamers  of  the  same  company  ply  daily  to  Mazzorbo^  whcni‘ 
we  proceed  by  gondola  in  10  min.  to  Torcello.  During  summer  exti 
steamers  also  ply  thrice  a  week  (in  the  afternoon)  from  the  Riva  deg; 
Schiavoni  (return-fare  3  fr.),  allowing  ample  time  tn  visit  the  objects  < 
interest.  These  steamers  also  halt  at  Burano,  a  fishing  island  with  45ti 
inhab.  and  interesting  lace-factories,  72  from  the  quay. 

Torcello,  peopled  from  the  ancient  Altinum.,  on  the  mainland,  consis’ 
of  a  few  small  houses  and  two  well-preserved  churches.  The  ^Cathedra 
OF  S.  Maria,  erected  in  the  7th  cent,  and  rebuilt  in  864  and  (partly)  lOOt 
is  a  basilica  in  the  early-Christian  style,  supported  by  columns.  On  tlj 
W.  wall  of  the  interior  is  a  large  '^Mosaic  of  the  12th  cent.,  representin 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  Last  Judgment,  etc.,  rcccnt)| 
restored.  At  the  reading-desk  and  on  the  pulpit-steps  are  ornaments  ah 
figures  in  low  relief.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  ancient  arrang( 
ment  of  the  semicircular  seats  of  the  priests  on  the  tribuna  (restored  i 
1890),  rising  in  steps  and  commanded  by  the  lofty  episcopal  throne  in  th' 
centre.  Above,  a  Madonna  and  the  Apostles  in  Byzantine  mosaic.  Simih 
mosaics  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  etc.,  in  the  right  apse.  Below  is  a 
ancient  Crypt  with  a  font.  —  The  ruins  of  an  octagonal  Baptistery  <■ 
1008  adjoin  the  cathedral.  —  The  top  of  the  Campanile  commands  an  ao 
mirable  view  of  the  lagoons  and  the  sea.  —  S.  Fosca,  built  on  a  Byzai 
tine  model  and  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  12th  cent.,  is  external) 
octagonal  (interior  intended  for  a  dome,  but  at  present  covered  with  a  fl; 
roof)  and  is  of  interest  for  architects.  On  five  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  a| 
arcade  supported  by  columns  (sixteen  in  number,  and  four  corner-pillarsj 
The  antiquities  discovered  in  Torcello  have  been  collected  in  the  adjoiniq 
Museum.  ' 

S.  Lazzaro,  the  Armenian  Mechitarist  monastery  on  the  island  of  tlj 
same  name,  2M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Venice,  contains  a  considerable  Orienfi 
library,  and  a  printing-office  (shown  by  a  monk;  fee  to  ihe  door-keepen 
Byron  studied  Armenian  here  in  1816  On  the  way  to  S.  Lazzaro,  v\] 
pass  the  island  S.  Seroolo  with  the  provincial  lunalic  asylum.  S.  Lazzaij 
is  more  easily  visited  from  the  Lido  (gondola  with  one  rower  there  an 
back  172  fr.,  bargaining  necessary ;  advisable  only  when  the  tide  is  coming  ini 

To  Chioggia,  1872  M.,  steamer  of  the  Societa  di  Navigazione  lagnnaj 
in  274  hrs.,  starting  3  or  4  times  daily  (according  to  the  season)  from  tn 
Ponte  della  PagHa  (fares  2  or  1  fr.,  return  fares  3,  0/2  fr.).  This  trip  ma 
be  recommended  in  clear  weather  and  favourable  conditions  of  light.  J 
The  steamer  passes  the  islands  of  S.  Servolo  and  S.  Lazzaro  (see  above)  ani 
touches  at  (5  M.)  Malamocco.,  whence  we  may  walk  back  along  the  shore  Ij 
(I74  hr.)  the  Lido  (p.  288).  At  (772  M.)  Alberoni  we  approach  the  Channel  ■, 
Malamocco  (p.  243),  which  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  farther  on  we  ski! 
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he  inner  side  of  the  narrow  TAttorale  di  PdUiirina.  1072  M.  Piciro  in 
Volta.  Beyond  (IIV2  M*)  Pdlestrma  the  Mvvazzi  (cornp.  p.  243)  lie  to  the  left. 
\  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  sea,  enlivened  with 
,he  coloured  sails  of  the  numerous  small  craft  of  Chioggla.  —  I8V2 
Ihioggia  {Alb.  della  Luna.^  pens.  5-6  fr.),  an  ancient  town  at  the  end  of  the 
agoous,  with  20,400  inhab.,  mostly  employed  in  the  fisheries,  was  founded 
.bout  the  same  period  as  Venice,  by  which  it  was  soon  conquered.  Dur- 
ng  the  war  with  Genoa  it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese  (1379),  but  recovered 
ly  the  Venetians  the  following  year  (comp.  p.  240).  The  inhabitants  have 
Iways  differed  materially  in  language  and  customs  from  the  other  in- 
labitants  of  the  lagoon-districts.  None  of  the  churches  are  wortliy  of  note. 
-  Opposite  Chioggia,  reached  by  boat  in  10  min.  {traghetto.,  a  few  centimes), 
s  the  miserable  village  of  Sottomarina.^  also  protected  from  the  sea  by 
Qurazzi.  —  Railway  to  Rovigo.,  see  p.  316. 

40.  From  Venice  to  Trieste. 

139  M.  Railway  in  G'/z-SVi  I'rs.  (fares  27  fr.  25  ,  20  fr.  5  c.,  14  fr. ; 
xpre.ss  fares  about  20  per  cent  more).  The  Au.strian  custom-house  oxamin- 
tion  take.s  place  at  Cormons.  —  The  side-lines  from  Venice  to  Mestre, 
ortogruaro,  and  Casarsa  (p.  293)  and  to  Mestre,  Portogruaro,  and  Udfne 
ardly  come  into  the  tourist’s  purview  at  present.  —  Stea.mer  of  the 
'.utirian  Lloyd's  thrice  weekly  (at  night  only  in  winter)  and  of  the  Kavi- 
tzioti-e  Generale  Italiana  (I'Torio-Ruliattino  Co.)  twice  weekly,  in  about 
Va  hrs.  Previous  enquiries  should  be  made  at  the  companies’  offices, 
he  small  steamer  ‘Friese’  also  plies  sometimes  from  Venice  to  Trieste  (of- 
ce  in  the  Procuratie  Nuove). 

To  Mestre,  see  p.  223.  The  Trieste  line  diverges  here  to  the 
.  from  that  to  Padua.  Stations  Mogliano,  Preganziolo ;  then  — 

18'/2  M.  Treviso.  —  "Stella  d'Oro,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2'/2  fr.,  with  good 
attoria;  Roma;  Cerva,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2>/2  fr. ;  all  these  in  the  Corso  Vit- 
irio  Emanuele.  —  Caffi  Roma,  Piazza  de’  Signori;  Rail.  Restaurant. 

Treviso,  with  18,300  inhah.,  is  the  capital  of  a  province.  The 
andsome,  hut  unfinished  old  cathedral  of  S.  Pieteo  has  five  side- 
lapels.  Above  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left ,  SS.  Justina,  John  the 
aptist,  and  Catharine,  with  donor,  by  Fr.  Bissolo.  Opposite,  in 
le  largo  chapel ,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ,  by  Paris  Bor- 
■me,  who  was  born  here  in  1500.  In  the  choir,  to  the  left,  is 
le  tomb  of  Bishop  Zanetti,  by  Tullio  Lombardo.  The  large  chapel 
'  the  right  of  the  choir  contains  an  *Annunciation  by  Titian 
bout  1520)  and  *Frescoes  by  Giov.  Ant.  da  Pordenone  (1520) ;  on 
\e  walls,  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Visitation,  etc.;  in  the  dome,  God 
le  Father  with  angels  (showing  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
istine  frescoes).  In  front,  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  by  Girol. 
i  Treviso  (1487).  —  The  Gothic  Dominican  church  of  S.  Nici  olo, 
large  church  with  a  curious  wooden  roof  (comp.  S.  Stefaiio, 
286;  restored),  contains  the  *Tomb  of  Senator  Onigo  (in  the 
lOir,  to  the  left),  by  the  Lombardi,  with  a  painted  background  er- 
neously  attributed  to  Oiov.  Bellini.  In  the  side-chapel  to  the  right, 
•irist  and  the  doubting  Thomas ,  with  six  portraits  of  donors  he- 
w,  a  youthful  work  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  ( about  1505).  —  In 
is  chapel,  and  on  several  of  the  piers  in  the  nave  are  ancient 
sscoes.  —  The  church  of  SS.  Quaranta  contains  paintings  by 
dma  Giovane,  and  S.  Maria  Maddalena  pictures  by  P.  Veronese. 
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The  Town  Hall^  the  Theatre^  and  the  Palazzo  Provinciale  (re 
cently  restored')  are  due  edifices.  The  Library^  in  the  Horgo  Ca- 
vour,  is  rich  in  MSS.  The  Monte  di  Pteth  ( pawii-onicc')  contaii 
a  good  Entombment  attributed  to  Giorgione  (fee  Y2  fr.).  In  tli 
Piazza  dell’  Indipendenza  are  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  lil 
oration  of  Italy  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  by  Borrb,  and  another  1, 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  At  Treviso,  as  well  as  in  other  Venetian  towi 
on  the  mainland,  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  facades,  in  vaiiov 
styles,  differing  both  in  point  of  subject  (figures ,  decoration,  (, 
mottoes')  and  of  execution  (in  sgraffito,  grisaille,  or  coloured)  ai, 
interesting.  The  Villa  Manfrini  possesses  extensive  gardens. 

From  Treviso  to  Belluno,  54  M.,  railway  in  3-4  brs.  (fares  9  fr.  7 
6  fr.  85,  4  fr.  40  c,).  The  intermediate  stations  are  unimportant.  l2V'.j  f 
Montebelliina  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Castelfranco  and  Campi 
sampiero  (p.  233).  —  177?  Cornuda  (Alb.  alia  Posta,  well  spoken  of)  li* 
2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Maser  (p.  233),  the  first  village  on  the  high-road 
Bassano  (p.  233).  By  proceeding  for  10  min.  along  the  road  from  Comm 
to  Feltre,  and  then  ascending  the  hill,  beside  a  shrine,  for  7'^  kr.,  we  reu( 
the  Madonna  della  iZocca,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  —  34  J 
Feltre  (853  ft.  ^  ''Albergo  Belvedere),  a  town  of  3700  inhab.  on  the  Colmed 
from  which  Marshal  Clarke  took  his  title  of  Due  de  Feltre. 

54  M.  Belluno  (1260  ft.;  Or.  Albergo  delle  Alpi;  Cappello)^  capital  of 
province,  with  5200  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Ardo  and  tl 
Piave^  which  here  unite,  and  presents  all  the  features  of  a  Venetian  tow 
The  Cathedral^  erected  by  Palladio,  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
1873,  but  has  been  restored.  It  contains  several  good  altar-pieces  and  \ 
ancient  sarcophagus.  The  massive  campanile,  216  ft.  in  height,  comman' 
a  beautiful  prospect.  In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  are  the  Palazzo  Comwiai 
adorned  with  colossal  busts  of  Victor  Emmanuel  XI.  and  Garibaldi  by  Bo| 
totti  (1893),  and  the  Mtiseo  Civico^  with  a  collection  of  paintings,  bronzJ 
coins,  objects  of  natural  history,  etc.  An  old  sarcophagus  of  some  artist! 
merit  adorns  the  small  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Stefano.  Tl 
triumphal  arch  outside  the  gate  was  erected  in  1815.  Marshal  Victor  a 
sumed  the  title  of  Due  de  Belluno.  —  In  the  valley  of  the  Piave,  abo. 
22  M.  above  Belluno,  and  reached  thence  via  Longarone  (Posta)  and  Peram 
(Corona  dTtalia),  lies  Pteve  di  Cac?ore  (Progres.so ;  Angelo;  Sole),  the  hirt' 
place  of  Titian  (b.  1477),  of  whom  a  statue  was  erected  here  in  1830  (1 
Dal  Zotto).  The  school-house  contains  a  few  antiquities. 

From  Treviso  to  Motta  di  Bivenza,  22  M.,  railway  in  I74  hr.  —  Mot 
di  Livenza  {Alb.  alia  Fratellanza  Ilaliana^  rustic  hut  clean)  is  a  small  toW 
with  1600  inhabitants.  The  Palazzo  Scarpa.,  7i  f>'om  the  village,  beyoi 
the  bridge  over  the  Livenza.,  contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  best  visiU 
about  midday  (7z  fr.).  Room  I.  3.  After  Giorgione.,  Concert;  6.  Giac.  Frnnev 
Madonna;  21.  Parmigianino.,  Holy  Family  with  Mary  Magdalen;  31.  Sodod 
(ascribed  to  Cesare  da  Se^to).,  Holy  Family,  in  a  fine  landscape;  35.  Ma\ 
tegna.,  St.  Sebastian;  36.  Seb.  del  Piombo  (ascribed  to  Raphael).,  Portra, 
dating  from  the  artist's  Roman  period  (retouched);  37.  School  of  Giov.  Ji( 
Uni.,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  Room  II,  64.  Gaud.  Ferrari  (V),  St.  Andnj 
bearing  the  cross.  —  About  7^  M.  to  the  S.  of  Motta,  on  the  road  to  Trj 
viso,  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de'  Miracoli  (restored  in  1890),  with  : 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Pordenone.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  S.  is  U 
chateau  of  Magnadole.,  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronea 
painted  after  1572. 

Railway  from  Treviso  to  Castelfranco.,  Cittadella,  Vicenza.,  Padua.,  a» 
Bassano.,  see  pp.  233,  232. 

23  jVI.  Lancenigo.  Beyond  (271/2  M.)  Spresiano  the  train  cross 
tbo  Piave  and  approaches  the  mountains,  wbicb  it  skirts  as  f 
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Sacile.  The  lofty  Friulian  Mts.  continue  in  sight  as  far  as  Mon- 
Icoiie  (p.  296).  The  Piave  is  crossed.  —  31  M.  Suseyana.  The 
llage,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  good  altar-piece  by  Porde- 
iiie,  lies  lt/2  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  from  Treviso  to  Conegliano. 
is  commanded  by  the  castle  of  S.  Salvudore,  belonging  to  Count 
ilalto  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Pordenone. 

SS'/gM.  Conegliano  Tratt.  alV  Europa),  birthplace  of  the 

lebrated  painter  Cima  (d.  1517),  surnamed  da  Conegliano,  is 
mmanded  by  an  extensive  and  conspicuous  castle  on  an  eminence, 
p.  4700.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Cima  [1492). 
the  Loggia  Municipale  are  monuments  to  Victor  Einmanuoi, 
ribaldi,  the  victims  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  Dante.  With 
;ard  to  the  painting  of  the  facades,  see  p.  292.  Conegliano  is  noted 
•  its  wine,  producing,  perhaps,  the  best  Italian  champagne. 

Fkom  Coneoliano  to  Vittorio,  9  M.,  railway  in  V’l  br.  (fares  1  fr.  (ill, 
15,  80  c.).  —  t'itton'o  (Hotel  Vittorio^  Giraffa),  a  town  of  11,000  inliali., 
Imed  in  1879  by  the  union  of  Ceneda  and  Sen-avatle,  contains  several 
lidsome  palaces.  A  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Dal  Favaro,  was 
iveiled  bere  in  1882.  The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Marchese  Constautini 
;  situated  in  Ceneda.  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  chateau 
iBrwidolin,  on  Monte  Cisone,  and  to  Susegana,  with  the  chateau  of  S.  Sal- 
[ore  (see  above). 

40'/2  M.  Piunzano.  46  M.  Sacile,  a  town  on  the  Livenza,  sur- 
iinded  by  walls  and  fosses,  with  a  handsome  palace  of  the  Po- 
litii,  exhibits  traces  of  its  ancient  importance.  —  54  M.  Porde- 
lae  (Quatlro  CoroneJ,  probably  the  Portus  Naonis  of  the  Romans, 
IS  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Giov.  Ant.  de  Sacchis  da  Pordenone 
[183-1539).  The  cathedral  contains  a  fresco  by  him  of  SS.  Kras- 
1  s  and  Rochus  (^1525)  and  two  altar-pieces,  one  a  beautiful  Ma- 
tina  with  saints  and  the  family  of  the  donor  (1515),  the  other  the 
/otheosis  of  St.  Mark  (1535).  The  Pal.  Comunale  also  contains  some 
r  ds  works.  Pop.  5100. 

63  M.  Casarsa  (Rail.  Restaurant),  an  insignificant  village,  is  the 
j  ction  for  the  branch  to  Portogruaro,  Mestre,  and  Venice  mentioned 
ap.  291,  and  also  of  a  branch-line  to  (12  M.)  Spilimbergo,  which 
i  0  be  prolonged  to  Gemona  and  Ospedaletto  (p.  22).  The  church 
c  tains  some  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1525-26).  —  Beyond 
(arsa  the  train  crosses  the  broad  channel  of  the  Tagliamento  by 
a  iron  bridge,  '/2  0'  length.  The  stony  deposits  of  the  stream 

h  e  so  raised  its  bed  that  the  next  stat.  (70  M.)  Codroipo,  situated 
Iween  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Corno,  lies  28  ft.  below  the  level 
0  he  bottom  of  the  former  river. 

To  the  right  lies  Passeriano,  at  the  chateau  of  which  the  pre- 
1  inaries  of  peace  between  France  and  Austria  at  the  end  of  last 
c  tury  were  adjusted,  the  treaty  (p.  241)  being  finally  concluded 
0 17th  Oct.,  1797,  at  the  small  village  of  Campo-Fortnio,  which 
a  lies  to  the  right  of  the  line.  771/.)  M.  Pasian-Schiaronesco. 

84_V2M.  Udine  ( /fuGVi,  R.  2V2-3,  L.*,/.)  A.3/i,  B.  li/.,.  dej.2-3, 
11-6  fr.;  Croce  di  Malta,  less  expensive;  Rail.  Restaurant,  well 
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spoken  of;  custoin-liouse  examination  for  travellers  coming  fron 
Trieste),  the  ancient  Vtina ,  from  the  13th  cent,  the  capital  of  th 
Venetian  province  of  Friuli ,  and  a  place  of  active  trade,  is  a  tow 
with  23,200  inhab.,  surrounded  hy  walls  of  considerable  antiquity 
In  the  centre  is  the  old  town,  with  walls  and  fosses.  Udine  coii 
tains  numerous  palaces  of  the  Friulian  noblesse,  and  carries  on  a 
active  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  and  other  articles.  Udine  may  he  calle( 
a  miniature  Venice,  as  it  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  t 
the  metropolis  to  which  it  was  so  long  subject. 

The  central  point  of  the  town  is  the  Castle  (now  barracks) 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  according  to  tradition  was  thrown  ii 
by  Attila,  in  order  that  he  might  thence  survey  the  conflagration  o 
Aquileia  (p.  296).  The  tower  of  the  castle  (watchman  20-25  c.)com 
mands  a  most  extensive  prospect.  —  The  Romanesque  Cathkdra 
possesses  a  fine  side-portal  with  good  marble  sculptures  and  a  hexa 
gonal  campanile.  The  interior  contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  o! 
Count  Antonini,  who  fell  in  1617  before  Gradisca  as  general  c 
the  Udine  militia  (over  the  entrance);  a  colossal  Bust  of  Pop 
Pius  IX.  hy  Lucardi  (to  the  left  of  the  high-altar);  and  a  Statv 
of  Abp.  Zacharias  Bricito  (d.  1854),  hy  Millisini  (to  the  right). 
Not  far  from  the  cathedral  is  the  Chiesa  alia  PuritH,  adorned  wit 
frescoes  hy  Tiepolo. 

A  narrow  side-street  leads  to  the  small  Oiardino  Pubhlico,  wbic 
contains  numerous  fine  cypresses.  Adjacent  rises  the  *Akchiepis 
copalPalace,  which,  as  is  indicated  hy  memorial  tablets,  wasoccui 
pied  hy  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1782,  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  Victor  Em 
manuel  II.  in  1866. 

Intekiob.  The  Staikoase  is  adorned  hy  a  Fall  of  the  Angels  by  TiepoU. 
while  the  Throne  Room  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  patriarchs  (j 
Aquileia  and  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Udine.  Other  frescoes  b| 
Tiepolo  adorn  the  Sala  Eossa  (Judgment  of  Solomon,  etc.)  and  the  Galleii. 
(history  of  Jacob,  with  Abraham’s  sacrifice  on  the  ceiling).  The  llKj 
Chambee  contains  five  frescoes  (freely  retouched)  of  New  Testament  8cen( 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  with  arabesques  and  grotesque  figures. 

The  principal  Piazza  is  embellished  with  a  sitting  figure  of  th 
Ooddess  of  Peace,  ordered  by  Napoleon  I.  in  commemoration  of  thi 
peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  293),  hut  erected  hy  Francis  I.  at  , 
later  date.  A  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IT.,  bj 
Crippu,  was  unveiled  here  in  1883.  On  the  side  of  the  square  nex 
the  street  are  two  colossal  Marble  Statues  of  Hercules  and  Cacuf 
and  at  the  corners  rise  two  lofty  Columns.  The  side  next  the  Pal 
lazzo  del  Municipio  (see  below)  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Justici 
■ —  The  Palazzo  del  Municipio,  or  Pal.  Civico,  was  built  in  145| 
in  the  style  of  the  Doges’  palace  at  Venice,  and  after  the  fire  d 
1876  was  restored  hy  the  Milanese  architect  Scala.  The  vestibiilj 
contains  an  ancient  fresco  (restored),  representing  the  Virgin  an 
Child  ,  with  angels  playing  musical  instruments.  In  the  inner  ha 
are  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  Ajax ,  hy  V.  Lucardi,  a  native  ij 
Udine  (1854),  a  Last  Supper  hy  Pomponio  Amalfio,  and  a  GatherinI 
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'  Manna  by  Grassi.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  handsomely  fitted 
p  rooms  containing  old  pictures  (among  which  are  portraits  of  the 
enetiaii  governors  of  Udine')  and  fine  works  in  amber. 

We  now  cross  the  castle-hill  (see  p.  294)  and  the  Mercato  Vec- 
io,  and  reach  the  Palazzo  Bartolini,  which  contains  the  Museo 
mco  and  the  Library. 

On  the  Ground  Floor  are  Roman  antiquities  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
inte.  The  Upper  Flo"R  contains  paintings:  airol.  da  Udine.,  Cor¬ 
ation  of  the  Virgin,  with  .lohn  the  liaptist  and  St.  .Tcdm  the  Evange- 
t;  P(dma  Uiovane,  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Mark  receiving  from  the 
rgin  a  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  Udine,  in  the  background  the  town 
Udine;  Tiepolo,  Council  of  the  Grand  Master  .and  Chapter  of  the 
lights  of  Malta,  deciding  on  the  admission  of  the  nobles  of  Udine  to  the 
der.  Here  also  is  a  Collection  of  Coins,  with  a  complete  series  of  the 
ins  of  all  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia.  —  The  library  is  specially  rich  in 
irks  upon  Friuli. 

Opposite  the  Jslituto  Tecnico  is  a  Statue  of  Garibaldi  by  Mi- 
ieli,  erected  in  1886.  —  In  the  Via  Gemona,  No.  17,  stands  the 
use  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  a  pupil  of  Raphael  and  one  of  his 
•iistants  iit  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  (1487-1504);  it 
ssesses  a  finely  adorned  facade  and  a  memorial  tablet. 

A  branch-railway  (10  M,,  in  32  min.)  runs  from  Udine  to  Cividale  (Al- 
\go  al  Friuli),  a  small  town  with  3800  inhab.,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii, 

I  many  centuries  the  scat  of  Lombard  dukes,  beginning  with  Gisulf, 
iihew  of  Alboin,  and  the  birthplace  of  Paul  Wamefrid  (Paulus  Diaconus), 
•0  wrote  a  history  of  his  people  in  the  lime  of  Charlemagne.  —  The 
IrnuDRAL,  a  building  of  the  16th  cent.,  ascribed  to  Pietro  Lombardo, 
i  tains,  immediately  to  the  right,  a  Baptistery  (frequently  restored)  of 
V  8th  cent.,  adorned  with  reliefs.  By  the  high-altar  is  a  ‘Pala’  of  gilded 
ter  (1185).  The  Cathedral  Archives  contain  several  valuable  MSS.,  inclnd- 
i  a  Gospel  of  the  Lombard  period ;  a  Psaltery  of  the  lUth  century,  form¬ 
er  belonging  to  ()ueen  Gertrude  of  Hungary,  adorned  with  German  mi- 
uures  (probably  from  Trfeves)  and  several  Byzantine  leaves;  and  the 
I  yer-hook  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  with  ivory  boards  and  miniatures 
1  h  cent.).  Here  also  are  the  ivory  ‘Pax’  of  Duke  Ursus  of  Ceneda  (8th 
ctury)  and  an  ivory  casket  with  mediieval  reliefs  after  the  antique.  — 
(acent  is  a  Convent  op  Uksuline  Nuns  (formerly  Benedictine)  with  the 
*  apel  of  St.  Peltrudis  (8th  cent.),  containing  stucco  ornaments  and  figures 
:  Anastasia,  Agape,  Irene,  Geltrudis,  Chrysogonns,  and  Zoilus),  in  which 
I  influence  of  antique  art  may  still  be  traced,  while  the  architecture  of 
t  choir  exhibits  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  period.  The  nuns,  when 
r  lested,  show  a  large  silver  cross  of  the  same  epoch.  —  A  handsome 
b  .ge  of  the  15th  century  leads  across  the  romantic  ravine  of  the  Nati~ 

!■  to  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  which  contains  the  altar  of  Duke  Pemmo, 
imed  with  barbaric  reliefs  of  the  8th  century.  —  Not  far  from  the  door 
0  he  church  is  the  Museum  (intelligent  custodian)  with  numerous  Roman 
t  Lombard  antiquities,  including  the  stone-coftin  of  Duke  Gisulf,  wea- 
p  h  ornaments,  etc. 

A  Steam  Tramway  (17  M.,  in  D/i  hr.,  fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c.)  unites 
tie  with  the  small  town  of  S.  Daniele  del  Friuli  (Inn),  which  is  pret- 
ti  situated  in  a  smiling  hill-district.  In  the  Cathedral  is  an  altar-jiiece 

3  le  Trinity,  by  Pordenone  (1.534).  The  small  Gothic  church  of  S.  Antonio 
u  ains  an  extensive  cycle  of  frescoes  by  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele  (1497-1522). 

4  ne  view  is  obtained  from  the  Piazza  del  Gastello. 

From  Udine  to  Brack  (and  Vienna),  by  the  Pontebba  Railway',  see  R.  6. 

A.t  ( 90  M.)  Blittrio  in  Piano  the  train  crosses  the  Torre  by  a  long 
bige.  93*/.)  iM.  .S.  Giovanni  Manzano,  the  Italian  frontier-station 
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(^where  luggage  coming  from  Austria  is  examined;  railway-restau 
rant).  The  train  now  crosses  the  Natisone,  The  small  Judrio  form 
the  frontier.  971/2  Cormons,  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  imstoin 
house  (p.  291^,  beyond  which  the  Isonzo  is  crossed. 

106  M.  Gorizia,  Germ.  Gorz  C^Sudbahn-Hdtel;  ^Post;  "^Cur 
Pension  Wienerheim ;  Deutsches  Haus ;  Ungarische  Krone),  the  sea 
of  a  bishop,  with  21,900  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  lsonz<\ 
in  a  hilly  district.  Cathedral  worthy  of  notice;  its  treasury  contain 
some  valuable  Romanesque  articles  from  Aquileia.  On  account  o 
its  mild  climate  Gorizia  is  visited  by  invalids,  who  take  it  as  an  iiv 
termediate  stage  on  their  way  to  the  S.  or  even  pass  the  winter  here 

Charles  X.  of  France  (d.  here  1836)  and  his  grandson  the  Comte  d 
Chambord  (d.  1883)  are  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  Casta 
gnavizza,  on  a  height  above  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  rises  the  Mom 
Santo,  with  a  pilgrimage-church,  commanding  a  fine  view. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  Wlyhach,  a  tributary  of  the  Isoiizo 
To  the  left  of  (IO8Y2  M.)  Rubhia-Saoogna  is  the  chUeau  of  tlia 
name.  Fine  view  of  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Isoiizo.  Ill  M.  Gradisca 
Sdraassina.  Beyond  (1131/2  ^0  ^<i9'^cido  the  train  passes  throng 
a  short  tunnel.  118M.  Ronchi. 

Diligence  daily  to  (10  M.)  Aquileia  (Osteria  del  Museo),  once  a  mof 
important  Roman  colony  (founded  B.C.  181),  at  that  period  strongly  foi 
tilled,  and  the  principal  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  N.E.  frontier.  The  poj 
ulation  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  frequently  visited  the  town,  : 
computed  to  have  been  100,000.  It  was  then  the  great  centre  of  the  traffi 
between  Italy  and  the  N.  and  E.  of  Europe,  and  supplied  the  inhabitan' 
of  Illyria  and  Pannonia  with  grain,  oil,  and  wine,  in  return  for  slave, 
and  cattle.  The  incursions  of  the  Romans  into  these  districts  were  alway 
undertaken  from  this  point.  In  452  Attila,  exasperated  by  the  obstinai 
resistance  he  encountered  here,  caused  the  city  to  be  plundered  and 
stroyed;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Ostrogoths.  The  sole  trace  of  i 
ancient  glory  is  the  Cathedral,  erected  in  1019-42,  with  a  campanile,  one* 
the  metropolitan  church  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia.  To  the  left  of  tb 
entrance  is  a  small  circular  Romanesque  structure;  the  columns  of  tl 
nave  are  Byzantine,  but  some  of  them  have  been  restored  in  the  14t 
cent.;  the  choir,  which  is  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian  Renai 
sance,  contains  some  mediseval  sarcophagi ;  behind  it  is  an  episcopj 
throne,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Longobardi.  The  crypt,  ornameni 
ed  with  Byzantine  frescoes,  belonged  to  an  earlier  building.  At  the  en 
of  the  right  transept  are  choir-screens  with  Lombard  ornamentation;  : 
the  right  aisle  the  red  sarcophagus  of  the  Patriarch  Raimondo  and  tl 
tombstone  of  his  mother  (14th  cent.).  The  Vestibule  of  the  cathedral  ari 
the  octagonal  Baptistery  as  well  as  the  '‘Chiesa  dei  Pagani'  which  connec 
them  are  remains  of  early  Christian  buildings.  The  tall  bell-tower,  coj 
spicuous  from  a  distance,  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  Julian  Alps,  i 
The  place  is  now  a  poor  village  with  500  inhab.,  but  interesting  on  acco\i| 
of  the  valuable  antiquities  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  whii 
have  been  collected  into  the  Museo  Nazionale  (adm.  60  kr. ;  inscription 
coins,  etc. ;  among  the  sculptures,  a  fine  torso  of  Venus). 

II8Y2  M!.  Monfalcone  (Posta).  The  train  enters  the  stoi 
region  of  the  Karst,  and  the  Adriatic  comes  in  sight  on  the  right. 

At  (I25Y2  ^0  Nahresina  ('*'Rail.  Rest.  &  Hotel  Boswirth)  tl 
line  unites  with  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  Railway,  and  the  trai 
runs  back  a  short  way  on  the  line  just  traversed.  —  133  M.  Triesi 
see  Baedeker''s  Southern  Germany  and  Austria. 
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41.  From  Milan  to  Bologna.  Piacenza.  Reggio  ....  299 

Ponte  dell'  Olio.  Velleia .  301 

Canossa.  From  Reggio  to  Guastalla.  Correggio  .  .  .  304 

42.  Parma . 304 

From  Parma  to  Spezia .  310 

43.  Modena . 311 

Road  from  Modena  to  Pistoja.  Sassuolo.  From  Modena 
to  Mirandola .  314 

44.  From  Padua  to  Bologna . 314 

Adria.  Cento . 316, 317 

45.  Ferrara . 317 

From  Ferrara  to  Ravenna .  322 

46.  Bologna . 322 


From  Piazza  del  Nettuno  and  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
and  S.  Petronio  to  S.  Domenico  and  the  S.W.  quarters, 

326.  —  From  Piazza  del  Nettuno  to  S.  Pietro  and  theS.E., 

E.,  and  N.E.  quarters,  331.  —  Environs  of  Bologna,  340. 

From  Bologna  to  lh)rtomaggiore  and  to  S.  Felice 
sul  Panaro,  341. 

47.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  via  Pistoja . 341 

Boacolungo .  342 

48.  From  Bologna  to  Ravenna . 342 

49.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  via  Faenza  353 


The  Emilia  includes  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena^  as  well 
\  the  papal  Romagna^  and  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of 
iacenza^  Panna^  Reggio^  Modena^  Bologna^  Ferrara^  Ravenna  ^  and  Forli, 
>vering  an  area  of  7920  sq.  M.,  with  a  population  of  2,198,577  souhs.  The 
alects  spoken  here  form  the  third  main  group  of  the  Gallic  languages 
■  Upper  Italy,  and  the  nasal  sound  of  the  vowels  will  at  once  strike  the 
aveller  as  indicating  the  original  affinity  of  the  people  with  the  French, 
he  Celts  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Alps  in  several  difierent  detachments. 
I'ter  the  Inaubri  had  conquered  the  district  of  Milan,  and  the  Cenomani 
rescia  and  Verona,  the  tribe  of  the  Boii  crossed  the  Po  in  the  5th  cent. 
C.,  and  subjugated  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who  were  settled  to 
e  S.  of  that  river.  They  chose  Bologna  for  their  capital,  in  the  name 
which  is  still  preserved  that  of  the  conquerors.  The  Senones  next  in- 
vded  Italy,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast-district  to  the  S.  of  the  Boii, 
:tending  nearly  to  Ancona.  It  was  a  horde  of  these  Gauls  that  destroyed 
fome  in  B.C.  389.  About  a  century  later  Italy,  united  under  the  guidance 
Rome,  began  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory.  In  283  the  Senones  were 
^terminated.  In  269  a  colony  was  established  at  Ariminum ^  which  was 
instituted  the  strongest  frontier  fortress  in  the  peninsula,  and  connected 
ith  Rome  by  the  Via  Flaminia.  In  224  the  Boii  were  subjugated,  and 
planting  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  218,  Rome  extended 
!r  frontier  as  far  as  the  Po.  This  process  of  Latinisation  was  interrupted 

•  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  but  vigorously  resumed  after  his  defeat* *,  and 
189  Bologna.,  and  in  183  Modena  and  Parma  received  Roman  colonies. 

.  ^jinilius  Lepidns.,  who  was  con.'iul  in  B.C.  187,  con.striicted  a  military 
ad  from  Rimini  tt)  Piacenza,  via  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  J'arma, 
distance  of  150  M.,  called  the  Via  jFmilia^  whence  the  whole  district 
rived  the  ancient  name  which  it  still  retains.  Down  to  the  time  ()f 
esar,  although  the  Roman  language  and  customs  had  spread  rapidly  here, 
e  district  was  officially  known  as  the  'Province  of  Gaul  on  this  side  of 
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the  Po’,  and  the  Rxibicon  formed  the  frontier  of  Italy  ^  but  in  B.C.  43 
was  finally  united  with  the  latter. 

The  institutions  of  antiquity  lingered  here  longer  than  in  any  othi 
part  of  Italy.  In  404  the  Emperor  Honorius  transferred  his  residence 
Ravenna,  which  also  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  Kinj 
After  the  overthrow  of  Gothic  domination  by  Belisarhis  in  539,  Raven' 
became  the  seat  of  the  Exarchs^  and  the  Italian  centre  of  the  Eastt\ 
Roman  Empire.  The  Lombards  afterwards  attacked  and  took  possess! 
of  it,  but  it  was  soon  wrested  from  them  by  the  Franconian  king  Ptp\\ 
who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  whole  exarchate,  i.e.  the  coast-distr* 
from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  to  the  Romish  Ghnrch  in  755.  At  first,  howev* 
the  real  supremacy  over  the  district  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  e| 
venna.  The  States  of  tue  Church  never  constituted  a  uniform  wh(! 
like  those  of  Milan  or  Venice.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  towi 
principalities,  and  monasteries,  often  estranged  from  the  pontifical  thror 
and  not  unfrequently  in  arms  against  it.  The  pope  appointed  cardinals 
his  legates  in  the  difierent  districts,  but  their  power  was  limited,  since  t' 
most  important  prerogatives  were  usurped  by  his  subjects.  Meanwh'' 
the  Towns  in  the  Emilia  prospered  greatly,  and  became  famous  as  cradl' 
of  Science,  notwithstanding  the  feud  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellin<' 
princes,  nobles,  and  burghers,  which  raged  within  and  without  their  wal 
Roman  Law^  which  after  the  Germanic  invasion  had  been  preserved 
several  towns  and  districts,  began  to  be  studied  scientifically  at  Raven, 
in  the  11th  century.  From  the  12th  cent,  onwards,  owing  to  the  unsettl. 
condition  of  rights,  the  study  became  very  prevalent,  Bologna  being  i 
great  centre,  whence  a  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  gradually  extended  ov 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  (comp.  p.  324). 

The  Political  History  of  these  districts  during  the  middle  ages  i 
cords  continual  struggles  for  precedence  among  several  rival  powers.  . 
long  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  was  in  the  ascendant,  they  kept  f, 
pretensions  of  the  popes  in  check.  During  the  exile  of  the  popes 
Avignon,  the  dismemberment  of  the  papal  dominions  seemed  imminei 
but  after  protracted  combats  it  was  prevented  by  Cardinal  <i’AZ6ornoz, | 
valiant  Spaniard  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1353.  Ev 
those  princes,  however,  who  consented  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supi' 
macy,  still  continued  practically  independent.  Alexander  F/.,  who  wi 
elected  pope  in  1492,  and  his  son  Cesare  Borgia  at  length  put  an  end 
this  insubordination;  they  extirpated  the  dynasties  of  the  Romagna  wi* 
fire  and  sword,  and  from  that  period  the  papal  fiefs  began  to  be  gradual 
converted  into  a  state  in  the  modern  sense.  Under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  . 
the  papal  supremacy  was  farther  extended  to  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacen*/ 
In  1545  Paul  III.  Farnese  invested  Pier  Luigi his  natural  son,  with  t! 
last  two  as  a  duchy,  which,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Farnese  in  1731,  can' 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  In  Modena  and  Reggio,  tli 
house  of  Esie  maintained  its  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  papal  pretension 
while  Ferrara  in  1597  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church.! 

The  whole  of  the  existing  institutions  were  at  length  overthrown 
the  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  united  Parma  to  France,  and  annex 
Modena  and  the  Romagna  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  ‘At  that  time’,  writ 
Cesare  Balbo,,  ‘Italy  was  doubtless  entirely  subjugated  by  a  foreign  powc 
but  no  period  of  subjection  had  ever  been  so  cheerful,  so  active,  perha 
useful,  and  even  great  and  glorious,  as  this.  The  foreign  yoke  was,  moi 
over,  the  less  ignominious,  as  it  was  imposed  on  Italy  in  common  wi 
one  half  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  a  man  so  great  and  so  marvellonf 
enterprising,  and  one  who  by  birth,  and  certainly  in  character  and  nam' 
was  himself  an  Italian.  The  country  had  not  achieved  independence,  b| 
the  hope  of  it  had  never  been  so  near  realisation;  the  people  were  nj 
yet  free,  but  they  enjoyed  equality,  an  advantage  regarded  by  many; 
equivalent  to  liberty.  The  name  of  Italy  now  began  to  be  honoured  ai 
loved,  and  the  country  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  united  whole,  while  the  pel: 
municipal  and  provincial  jealousies,  which  had  become  deeply  rooted  j 
the  course  of  centuries,  ))Cgan  gradually  to  disappear.’  Gn  the  fall  | 
Napoleon  the  Austrians  obtained  supremacy  over  these  districts.  Parnj 
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ras  awarded  to  Marie  Louise^  and  Modena  to  Archduke  Francis the  heir 
f  the  last  Bate  (who  died  in  1803  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Breisgaa). 
’he  worst  lot  befel  the  Romagna,  in  spite  of  the  entreaty  addressed  by 
Is  ambassadors  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  rather  to  hand  over  their 
ountry  to  an  ‘infernal  than  to  the  papal  government’.  By  an  edict  of  15th 
.ugnst,  1814,  no  fewer  than  1824  dissolved  monasteries,  and  612  nunneries 
'ere  re-erected  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Code  Napoldon  was 
bolished,  and  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  organised  by  Sixtus  V. 
1  1590,  re-established.  The  four  northernmost  provinces,  Bologna,  Fer- 
ira,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  with  the  title  of 
egate  (whence  these  districts  were  called  legations),  whose  sway  was 
rbitrary  and  despotic  in  the  extreme.  The  courts  of  justice  and  all  the  chief 
,agistracies  were  administered  by  priests,  and  never  probably  had  a  gov- 
•nment  earned  for  itself  such  a  fund  of  hatred  from  its  subjects.  In 
521,  1830,  and  1848,  the  Emilia  succeeded  in  throwing  oft'  the  yoke  of  its 
ikes  and  legates,  but  on  each  occasion  the  insurrection  was  crashed 
I  Austrian  intervention.  The  war  of  1859  rendered  the  rising  under  Fanvi 
more  successful  undertaking,  and  by  the  plebiscite  of  12th  March,  1860, 
.e  annexation  of  the  Emilia  to  Piedmont  was  accomplished. 

41.  From  Milan  to  Bologna.  Piacenza.  Reggio. 

134  M.  Railway  in  3>/3-73/4  hrs.  (fares  24  fr.  40,  17  fr.  5  c.,  11  fr. ;  ex- 
ess  26  fr.  83,  18  fr.  80  c.).  To  Piacenza,  42'/2  M.,  in  1-2V4  lirs.  (fares  7  fr. 
■I,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  55  c. ;  express  8  fr.  55  c.,  6  fr.). 

Milan,  see  p.  115.  At  (4'/2  M.)  Rogoredo  the  line  to  Pavia 
verges  to  tlio  right  (see  p.  138).  —  11  M.  Melegnano,  formerly 
arignano,  is  a  memorable  place  in  the  annals  of  meiliseval  and 
idem  vrarfare.  Here,  on  14th  Sept.,  1515,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
his  campaign  against  Milan,  defeated  the  Swiss  allies  of  the  city, 
lOO  of  whom  fell  in  the  action.  In  the  environs,  and  especially 
the  town  itself,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  between  the 
eitch  and  the  Austrians,  on  7th  June,  1859,  resulting  in  the 
treat  of  the  latter.  Tramway  to  S.  Angelo,  see  below.  —  15'/2  M. 
ivaszann.  Innumerable  cuttings  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and 
iiiiage  hero  intersect  the  fruitful  plain  (comp.  p.  114). 

201/2  M.  Lodi  {Gambero,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-2Y2t  omn.  V2^*'0>  ® 
rn  with  7500  inhab.  (3  M.  to  the  E.  of  which  lies  Lodi  Vec- 
0,  the  old  Roman  colony  of  Laus  Pompeia'),  was  one  of  the  hit- 
■est  enemies  of  Milan  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
me  of  Napoleon’s  storming  of  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  10th 
ly,  1796.  Excellent  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  in  the  nelghhour- 
)d.  The  Cathedral  contains  an  ancient  relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 

'  8.  Lorenzo,  a  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  has  been  re- 
red  in  the  original  style  since  1889.  The  church  of  the  *Incoro- 
!«,  erected  by  Giov.  Battaggio  and  Giov.  Dolcehuono  in  1488  and 
'(iQewhat  spoiled  by  restoration,  contains  frescoes  by  Calisto  Piazza 
Lodi,  a  pupil  of  Romanino. 

:i  Prom  Lodi  steam-tramways  run  to  Milan  and  Pavia  (via  S.  Ange.lo  Lo- 
I  iano),  to  Bergamo  (via  Treviglio),  and  to  Brescia  (via  Crema). 

29  M.  Secugnngo  ;  32  M.  Vasalpusterlengo(hTiinci\-lh\eto  Pavia, 

1  p.  175) ;  351/2  M.  Codogno  ( branch-line  to  Cremona,  see  p.  175) ; 
i  M.  8.  Stefano  al  Corno.  We  cross  the  Po  immediately  before 
I  ching  Piacenza. 
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421/2  M.  Piacenza. —  Hotels.  S.  Marco  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  Via  S.  Man^ 
well  spoken  of;  Italia  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  Via  del  Guasto;  "Croce  Bianca  (PI. 
D,  2),  Via  al  Dazio  Veccliio,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  S'/s,  omnibus  I'/s  fr.,  well  spoken 
—  Cafes.  Roma  and  Battaglia.,  in  the  Piazza;  Gafi  Orande,  in  the  Via  di 
Raimondo,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza.  —  Railway  Restaurant.,  D.  S'/s 

Cab  with  one  hovse  '/s  fi'.,  with  two  horses  75c.;  at  night  75c. 

1  fr.  10  c. ;  each  box  25  c. 

Photographs.  Sidoli,  Via  Diritta,  near  the  Piazza. 

Piacenza,  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  35,000  inhah.,  tj 
headquarters  of  the  4th  Italian  army  corps,  lies  1/3  M.  from  the 
bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge-of-boats  and  a  railwa 
bridge.  The  town  possesses  several  interesting  churches. 

Piacenza  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  219,  as  Colonia  Placent 
as  the  same  time  with  Cremona.  In  the  middle  ages  it  held  a  high  ra 
in  the  league  of  the  Lombard  towns,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  ■' 
subject  of  fierce  party-struggles  between  the  Scotti,  Torriani,  and  Viscoij 
In  IM  it  was  plundered  by  Francesco  Sforza,  a  blow  from  which  it  ne" 
entirely  recovered.  In  1514  it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  : 
Farnese  family  and  was  united  tg  Parma.  ! 

In  the  Piazza  de’  Cavalli  (PI.  D,  3)  is  situated  the  *Palazzo  dI 
CoMuNE  [PI.  12),  erected  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  d; 
scribed  by  Burckhardt  as  ‘one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  wort 
and  monumental  embodiment  in  stone  and  lime  of  the  growif 
spirit  of  municipal  independence’.  On  the  groundfloor  there  1 
a  spacious  arcade  with  live  pointed  arches;  in  the  upper  floor  ti 
six  rich  round-arch  windows,  above  which  rise  handsome  pinnacl. 
In  front  of  it  stand  the  affected  equestrian  Statues  of  the  Put 
Alessandro  and  Ranuccio  Farnese,  erected  in  1620-24,  by  Francesp 
Mocchi,  a  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Bologna.  Alessandro  attained  great  d- 
tinction  in  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands  as  governor  under  Philip  . 
He  took  Antwerp  in  1585,  besieged  Paris  in  1591,  and  died  at  An 
in  1592.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  tyrannical  son  Ranuccio  (d.  162. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  4),  a  brick  edifice  in  the  Piazza,  with  Got; 
interior,  was  erected  in  1278.  In  front  of  it  a  statue  of  Romagni 
(d.  1835),  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Parma,  and  editorf 
the  penal  code  for  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy ,  was  unvei  f 
in  1867.  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  lies  the  Palazzo  della  Delegazii^e 
(PI.  13;  D,  2,  3),  now  the  prefettura.  1 

The  principal  street  (Via  Diritta)  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  *0at)'- 
UB.AL  (PI.  1;  E,  3,  4),  a  Lombard-Romanesque  edifice  dating  fri 
1122,  with  a  superstructure  of  brick  added  in  the  13th  eentif. 
In  the  facade  are  three  projecting  porches  with  columns  restingji 
the  backs  of  lions,  above  which  are  a  circular  window  and  open  g|- 
leries  with  dwarf  pillars.  In  the  interior,  on  the  3rd  altar  on  iC 
right,  above  the  entrance,  is  a  Gothic  reredos.  The  church  contijs 
admirable  frescoes  by  Quercino  (prophets  and  sibyls)  on  the  dof, 
and  by  Lodovico  Carracci  in  the  arch  of  the  choir,  and  pieties 
by  Ciimillo  Procaccini  (in  the  choir)  and  by  Andrea  and  FAisahk 
Sirani.  The  crypt  is  borne  by  100  columns.  —  In  the  vicinity  (t|e 
the  second  side-street  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  cathedral)  is  —  1 
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S.  Antonino  (PI.  3 ;  D,  E,  4),  formerly  the  cathcilral,  dating  from 
:  12tli  cent,  and  several  times  restored,  the  last  time  in  1857, 
li  a  fine  old  vestibule,  called  ‘Paradise’  (1350),  of  curious  irreg- 
iir  shape.  The  wide  transept  is  near  the  W.  end  of  the  church, 
1  from  its  intersection  with  the  nave  rises  a  tower  borne  by  eight 
ssive  round  columns.  —  Adjacent  is  the  handsome  Theatre  (PI. 
I),  built  in  1804.  —  We  return  to  the  Piazza  by  the  Via  S.  An- 
ino,  turn  to  the  right  past  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and  follow 
I  Via  dei  Calzolai  and  the  Via  di  Campagna  to  the  right  to  the 
irch  of  — 

S.  Maria  di  Campagna  (PI.  6;  A,  2),  an  early -Renaissance 
Iding  of  the  loth  cent.,  but  disfigured  by  alterations.  It  contains 
Hiirable  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1529-31 ;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
;  Augustine,  in  the  two  chapels  on  the  left  scenes  from  the  life 
I, he  Virgin  and  of  St.  Catherine,  and  in  the  large  dome  prophets 
U  sibyls,  etc.).  —  We  return  by  the  Via  di  Campagna,  and  through 
Via  S.  Eufemia  and  Via  S.  Sisto  reach  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Sisto  (PI.  9;  D,  1),  erected  in  1499-1511  in  the  Renaissance 
e,  with  a  fine  Ionic  atrium  in  front  of  the  modern  facade. 
Interiok.  About  1515  Ruphael  painted  for  this  church  his  masterpiece, 
ISistine  Madonna  (Madonna  with  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara,  now  at 
I'tden),  which  was  .'old  in  1753  to  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland  and 
itor  of  Saxony,  for  20,000  ducats  and  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Avanzini 
I  inning  of  18th  cent.).  The  choir  contains  pictures  by  Camillo  Procaccini, 

'  na  Giooane,  etc.,  and  also  .several  good  intarslas.  In  the  left  transept 
ne  unfinished  monument  of  Marearet  of  Austria  (d.  1586),  daughter  of 
!rles  V.  and  wife  of  Ottavio  Farne.se,  Duke  of  Parma,  the  father  of 
tisaudro  Farnese. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  S.  Sisto  is  the  Palazzo  Farnese  (PI.  E,  2), 

I  ted  in  a  magnificent  style  by  Vignola  during  the  reign  of  Mar- 
;ot  in  1558,  one  of  his  first  great  works.  It  was  never  completed, 

,  is  now  a  barrack.  —  In  the  Strada  della  Dogana  (PI.  E,  3), 
^iier  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali  (formerly  Landi), 

'  1  two  picturesque  dilapidated  courts,  a  handsome  frieze,  and  a  rich 
ify-Renaissance  portal  (on  the  side  next  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo). 
'The  Biblioteca  Pubblica  (  PI.  10;  E,  3)  contains  120,000  vols., 

I  iiding  a  valuable  psalter  on  red  parchment,  bound  in  silver, 
r  :h  once  belonged  to  Angelberga,  the  consort  of  Emp.  Lewis  II. 
('),  and  a  copy  of  Dante  (‘Codex  Landianus’),  supposed  to  date 
n  1336;  also  a  small  archaeological  and  palaeontological  collection. 
Prom  Piacenza  to  Cremona,  see  p.  178;  to  Alessandria  and  Tu- 
I  see  R.  13. 

,4.  Steam  Tramway,  starting  near  the  railway-station,  connects  Pia- 
i^a  with  Ponte  deW  Olio  (Albergo  del  Sole^  poor),  a  small  manufacturing 
^  ,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  di  iV’Mre,  1472  M.  to 
fi ).  On  market-days  (Tuesdays)  it  presents  a  very  interesting  picture 
t  alian  peasant  life.  From  Ponte  dell'  Olio  the  tramway  goes  on  to 
konure  (Alb.  dell’  Agnello,  rustic),  the  cliief  depot  for  the  local  traffic 
i(ie  N.  side  of  the  Apennines. 

J?hc  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Velleia,  whicli  is  believed  to 
been  buried  by  a  landslip  in  the  rci^n  of  the  Emp.  Prubus  (about 
7?  .D.),  lie  9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ponte  dell’  Olio.  Various  antiquities  exca- 
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vated  liere  ia  17G0-7C  are  now  in  the  musoum  at  Parma  (p.  307).  An  amph; 
theatre,  temple,  forum,  and  some  Ligurian  tombs  of  the  pre-Eoman  epocl 
have  also  been  discovered.  —  Velleia  may  also  be  reached  from  Fiorei 
cuola  (see  below),  via  Caslellai-quato. 

A  Diligence  plies  daily  from  Piacenza  in  5  hrs.  to  Bohhio,  26  M.  t 
the  S.W.,  on  the  road  to  Genoa,  once  noted  for  its  convent-library  (fol 
the  most  part  now  in  the  Vatican).  I 

The  Railway  from  Piacenza  to  Bologna  follows  the  direc| 
tioii  of  the  Via  .Emilia  (comp.  p.  297),  several  traces  of  which  stii; 
exist.  To  the  left  lies  S.  Lazaro,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  greatl 
enriched  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  (d.  1752).  The  church  contains  hi 
tomb,  and  pictures  by  Procaccini,  Zucchero,  etc.  ! 

Near  (48  M.)  Pontenure  the  train  crosses  the  Nure,  and  soo; 
passes  Fontana  Fredda,  where  Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  Lombar 
kings  once  possessed  a  country-residence.  Beyond  (521/2  M.)  Cade 
the  Arda  is  crossed.  56  M.  Fiorenzuola  d’  Arda,  a  small  but  thriv 
ing  place.  To  Velleia,  see  p.  301. 

60  M.  Alseno.  —  Then  the  smalltown  (4500 inhab.) of  (641/2  M. 
Borgo  San  Donnino  (Aquila  Romana;  Leon  d'Oro),  the  ancieii 
Fidentia  Julia,  which  received  its  present  name  in  387  from  St.  Dom 
ninus,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  about  a  century  earlier,  undC: 
Maximian,  and  to  whom  the  ancient  ^Cathedral  is  dedicated.  Thi 
is  one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  churches  in  N.  Italy ;  the  admit 
able  facade  (the  upper  part  unfinished)  has  three  lion  portals  an' 
numerous  reliefs  (some  by  Benedetto  Antelami,  p.  306),  and  th 
interior  with  its  round-arch  arcades  is  of  elegant  proportions. 

Steam-tramways  connect  Borgo  S.  Donnino  with  Soragna  (p.  310),  t, 
the  N.B.,  and  with  the  little  watering-place  of  Salsomaggiore,  to  the  S.W 

70  M.  Castelguelfo,  with  a  ruined  castle  erected  by  the  Ghihel 
line  Orlando  Pallavicino  as  Torre  d’  Orlando,  but  captured  in  140 
and  re-named  by  the  Guelph  Ottone  Terzi  of  Parma.  At  (72  M. 
Ponte  Taro  we  cross  the  river  Taro ;  charming  view  of  the  Apennine 
on  the  right.  The  costumes  of  the  peasant-women  here  are  peculiai 

781/2  M.  Farina,  see  p.  304.  —  Parma  is  the  junction  for  th 
lines  to  Suzzara  and  Mantua  (see  p.  218),  to  Piadena  and  Breed' 
(p.  179),  and  to  Spezia  (p.  109). 

Beyond  (821/2  M.)  S.  Prospero  Parmigiano  the  train  crosses  thI 
Eliza,  formerly  the  boundary  between  the  duchies  of  Parma  an; 
Modena,  and,  beyond  (841/2  M.)  S.  llario  d’Enza,  the  Crostolo. 

951/2  M.  Reggio.  —  Albekgo  della  Posta,  R.,  L.,  &  a.  21/2  3  fr| 
Cavalletto,  both  near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Caf(  Vitton 
£manuele.  Piazza  Cavour. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c.,  per  hour  I'/z  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  and  2  fr.  20  c.  1 

Reggio,  which  is  also  called  Reggio  d'  Emilia  to  distinguish  i 
from  Reggio  in  Calabria,  the  ancient  Regium  Lepidi,  is  the  capij 
tal  of  a  province  and  a  town  of  18,600  inhab.,  possessing  broa. 
streets  flanked  with  arcades.  Lodovico  Ariosto  (d.  1533),  the  great! 
est  Italian  poet  of  the  16th  cent.,  was  born  here  on  8th  Sept.,  1474 
in  a  house  near  the  Municipio,  which  is  still  shown  (PI.  4). 
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In  the  Piazzza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C,  3)  is  situated  the 
vrHKDEAL  (PI.  5),  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  with  a  Renaissance 
yade,  completed  only  in  the  lower  part,  in  which  interesting  traces 
the  earlier  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent,  are  still  observ- 
de.  Above  the  principal  entrance  are  recumbent  statues  of  Adam 
id  Eve  by  Clementi  of  Reggio  (d.  1584),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
le  other  statues  on  the  facade  are  by  his  pupils. 

The  Inteeioe,  which  ha,s  a  lofty  choir  and  a  crypt,  contains  several 
itues  and  monuments  by  Clementi.,  the  finest  being  the  monument  of 
;o  Rangoni,  Bishop  of  Reggio,  and  nuncio  of  Paul  III.  at  the  court  of 
larles  V.  (in  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir);  the  monument  of 
istoforo  Sforziano  is  also  attributed  to  him  (immediately  on  the  left  of 
i  entrance).  —  In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Clementi, 
th  his  bust,  by  his  pupil  Pacchione  (1588). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Municipio  (PI.  18);  at  the 
trance  is  a  marble  bust  of  General  Cialdini,  who  was  born  here  in 
11.  —  Proceeding  hence  to  the  N.E.  we  reach  the  church  of  the 
[adonna  della  Ghiaea  (PI.  6  ;  A,  3),  built  in  1597  from  a  design 
Balbi,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  dome. 

The  Inteeioe  is  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  nave  as  far  as  the  dome 
,  1  in  the  N.  aisle  by  Luca  Ferrari  (1605-54)  of  Reggio,  a  pupil  of  Guido 
ni.  The  frescoes  in  the  choir  are  by  Tiarini  of  Bologna,  of  the  school 
.the  Carracci;  the  Annunciation  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Car- 
,3  Caliari  (brother  of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  the  frescoes  in  the  S.  tran- 
:  t  are  by  Lionello  Spada  and  others. 

Passing  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  cathedral,  we 
i.ch  the  Piazza  S.  Peospero,  with  the  church  of  S.  Prospero  (PI. 

;  C,  3,  4),  re-erected  in  1504  by  Oasparo  Bisi  on  the  site  of  an 
rlier  Romanesque  edifice,  to  which  the  six  marble  lions  of  the 
lade  originally  belonged.  The  interior  contains  damaged  frescoes 
1  Campi  and  Procaccini,  and  pictures  by  Sodoma  (St.  Homobonus 
{ing  alms;  1518)  and  Tiarini. 

The  Theatre  (PI.  C,  2),  the  chief  boast  of  Reggio,  is  a  remark- 
i  y  fine  edifice  for  so  small  a  town.  —  The  Museum  (PI.  16  ;  0,  2) 

( tains  the  natural  history  collection  of  the  celebrated  Spallanzani 
(  at  Reggio  in  1729,  d.  1799)  and  an  interesting  palmo-ethnologi- 
(  collection  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  province.  —  The 
t  rary  (PI.  3;  B,  4)  contains  56,000  vols.  and  1066  MSS. 

Excuusion  to  Canossa  (see  small  Map  on  the  plan  of  Reggio),  8  hrs. 
t  ‘c  and  back ;  carriage  with  one  horse  12-15,  with  two  horses  20-25  fr. 

( ichcon  should  be  brought  from  Reggio).  The  route  is  by  the  road  to 
B.sa(p.  Ill),  travcr.sing  a  fertile  and  picturesque  plain,  enclosed  by  hills 
>  ch  at  first  are  sprinkled  with  villas.  Beyond  Pajcmello  (on  the  hills 
I  he  right  lies  Quaitrocasiella,  with  the  ruins  of  four  castles  which  once 
1  inged  to  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  d.  1115)  the  road  bends  to 
I  right,  at  the  ‘Comune  dei  Quattri  Castelli,  Frazione  Mucciatella',  and 

I  a  direct  to  the  small  village  of  Pecorile  (tavern).  The  route  beyond  this 
p  it  must  be  continued  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  path  cannot  be 
a  aken.  It  leads  through  the  village,  and  then  to  the  right  towards 
t  church  of  Casola,  which  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  at  the 
i  e  of  the  hill  Canossa  comes  in  sight ,  and  the  path  leads  in  the 
d  ction  of  the  village  along  the  dreary  bed  of  the  Cainpola.  The  walk 
h  le  foot  of  the  castle-hill  takes  1  hr. ;  we  then  ascend  for  t/z  hr.  in 

II  direction  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  which  lies  three-quarters  of  the 
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way  \ip  the  hill ,  t'lillow  a  level  path  round  the  castle-rock  and  at  tht 
back  ol  the  small  villaije  of  Caiiossa,  and  lastly  mount  to  the  summit  of  thi 
rock,  which  is  crowned  by  the  scanty,  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  castle  oi 
Oanossa.  The  castle  once  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Tuscany  ahovi 
mentioned,  and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  lleggii 
in  1255.  The  Emp.  Henry  IV.  performed  penance  here  in  presence  o' 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  during  three  days  in  1077.  The  castle-well  contain  | 
good  water.  'Magnificent  view  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  S.,  with  thi, 
well-preserved  castle  of  Eossena  in  the  foreground,  and  of  the  vast  plan 
of  the  Po  towards  the  N.,  with  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.  —  Frou 
Canossa  to  Parma  via  Traversetolo,  see  p.  310.  ' 

From  Reggio  to  Guastalla,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  3(  i 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  50  c.).  Gnimportant  stations.  5  M.  Bagnolo  in  Piano;  12  M 
Jfovellara.  on  the  Canale  di  Molini,  a  principality  ot  the  house  of  Gonzag:' 
down  to  1737.  —  18  M.  Ouastalla,  see  p.  218. 

From  Bagnolo,  on  the  railway  just  described,  a  branch-line  runs  ti 
C5'/2  M.)  Correggio,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  thil 
Iluchy  of  Modena,  and  the  birthplace  (in  1494)  of  the  celebrated  paintcl 
Antonio  AUegi'i  da  Correggio  (d.  1534).  The  piazza  is  embellished  with  ij 
statue  of  the  master  by  V.  Vela,  erected  in  1880, 

A  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Reggio  to  (Id'/z  M.)  Sassuolo  (p.  314) 

1031/2  M.  Rubbiera.  The  Secchia  is  then  crossed. 

1111/2  M.  Modena,  see  p.  311. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  Via  jEinili; 
and  crosses  the  Panaro  near  S.  Ambrogio.  —  118  M.  Castelfranet 
dell’  Emilia ,  a  small  town ,  supposed  to  he  the  Forum  Qallorun 
where  Antony  was  defeated  hy  Octavian  and  Hirtius,  B.C.  43 
Near  (123  M.")  Samoggia  and  M.)  Lavino  the  train  crossei 

the  rivers  of  these  names,  and  then  the  narrow  Reno,  the  ancieii, 
Rhenus,  or  Amnis  Bononiensis.  The  Monte  della  Guardia  (p.  341^ 
is  conspicuous  to  the  right. 

134  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  322. 


42.  Parma. 

Hotels.  ’’■'Albergo  Centrale  Croce  Bianca,  Via  Garibaldi,  near  tli 
Steccata  (PI.  D,  3),  R.  &  A.  2V2,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Italia,  Borgo  S.  Biagio  (P! 
E,  3),  near  the  cathedral,  with  good  trattoria,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  omrj 
3/4  fr. ;  Concordia,  Borgo  Angelo  Mazza,  near  the  Steccata  (PI.  D,  3) 
Leon  d’Oko,  Borgo  del  Leon  d’Oro  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  near  the  Corso  Vittorii 
Emanuele. 

Cafes.  Cavoui\  Via  Cavour  (PI.  D,  E,  3);  Risonjimento  ^  Corso  Vittori 
Emanuele. 

Post  Office  (PI.  I),  3),  Piazza  della  Prefettura. 

Cab  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  two-horse  1  fr.  60  c.;  at  night  i^l\  t 
2  fr. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.  or  2  fr.  —  Omnibus  and  Tramway  from  the  Piazz 
Grande  to  the  City  Gates  every  20  minutes. 

Farma^  situated  on  the  river  Parma,  a  small  tributary  of  tL 
Po,  the  capital  of  a  province  (formerly  a  duchy),  is  a  town  of  eii 
tirely  modern  appearance,  but  of  very  ancient  origin,  with  hroa 
streets,  and  44,500  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  university  fouiide| 
in  1549,  and  the  felt-hat  manufactories  are  important. 

The  foundation  of  Parma  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  const! 
M.  iEmilius  (B.C.  183),  though  the  discovery  of  a  lake-dwelling  of  t( 
bronze  period  in  1864  proves  that  a  human  settlement  existed  here  in  pr; 
historic  times.  The  town  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  the  attacl 
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)f  Ihe  Ligurians,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Mark  Antony  as  the  birthplace 
if  Cassius,  one  of  Cfesar's  murderers.  Under  Augustus,  who  named  it 
Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma,  it  attained  to  new  prosperity;  and  repeated 
levastations  in  the  middle  ages  proved  only  temporary  checks  to  the 
'FOwth  of  its  importance,  which  arose  mainly  from  its  woollen  man- 
ifactories.  Parma  participated  in  the  general  development  of  the 
owns  of  Upper  Italy ,  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guelphs, 
md  in  1247-4S  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Emp.  Frederick  II. 
n  1303  Oiberto  da  Correggio  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
n  1346,  after  various  vicissitudes,  Parma  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visconti,,  and  from  that  pferiod  down  to  1512  was  generally  united  with 
he  Duchy  of  Milan.  In  1545,  after  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  States  ol 
he  Church,  it  was  presented  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  with  Piacenza,  to  bis 
nfamous  son  Pier  Luigi  Farnese.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1547, 
,nd  was  succeeded  by  seven  dukes  of  his  family,  after  which  the  male 
ine  became  extinct  in  1731.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
)uke  Ranuccio  II.,  was  married  to  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
ioadruple  alliance  concluded  at  London  in  1718,  the  succession  was  secured 
0  their  son  Charles,  who,  however,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
734,  and  deprived  Parma  of  many  treasures  of  art  which  now^  grace  the 
lational  museum  at  Naples.  By  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  the 
uchy  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  his  younger  brother  Philip;  in  1807  it  was 
nnexed  to  France,  and  in  1815  awarded  to  Matne  Louise,  who  ruled  better 
ban  the  Italian  princes,  and  benefited  the  country  by  the  construction  of 
oads.  In  1847,  after  her  death,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bour- 
ons,  who  had  hitherto  been  indemnified  with  Lucca.  Charles  II.  (d.  1883) 
/as  banished  in  1848,  Charles  III.  was  assassinated  in  the  open  street 

I  1854,  and  in  1859  his  widow  withdrew  along  with  the  Austrian  garri- 
Dn.  The  Duchy  covered  an  area  of  2216  sq.  M.,  and  had  a  population 
f  about  half-a-million  souls. 

Parma  owes  its  importance  in  the  History  of  Art  to  Antonio  Allegri 
f  Correggio  (1494-1534;  p.  304),  who  lived  here  in  a  quiet  and  modest 
tyle,  and  died  early.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period,  when  he  was  followed 
y  the  Carracci,  that  his  merits  were  duly  appreciated  (characteristics,  see 
.  lx).  The  best-known  of  his  pupils  is  Francesco  Mazzbla,  surnamed  Par- 
agianino  (1503-40),  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and  a  native  of  Parma. 

The  ancient  Via  ^Emilia  (p.  2971  intersects  the  town,  from  the 
iarriera  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  the  Barriera  d’Azeglio,  crossing  the 
Piazza  Geandb  ( Pi.  D,  4),  in  which  stand  the  Palazzo  del  Governn 
nd  the  Palazzo  Municipale.  In  front  of  the  latter  are  statues  of 
'orreygio,  by  Ferrarini  (18701,  Garibaldi,  by  Calandra  (^18931. 
-  A  little  to  the  N.E.  rises  the  — 

^Cathedral  (//  Duomo;  PI.  E,  3),  an  admirable  example  of 
le  Lombard-Romanesque  style,  begun  in  1058,  but  not  completed 

II  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  covered  with  a 
ome,  with  a  somewhat  raised  choir  above  a  crypt,  and  abroad  facade 
'ith  a  triple  columnar  gallery.  The  three  portals  are  embellished 
'ith  two  huge  lions  (executed  in  1281  by  Bono  da  Bisone)  and  four 
f  smaller  size,  and  sculptures  by  Lucchino  Bianchini,  1493. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  rests  on  fourteen  articulat- 
l  pillars,  above  which  runs  a  fine  triforium.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
'as  painted  hj  Girolamo  Mazzola.  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  Descent  from 
le  Cross  in  relief  by  Benedetto  Aniela7ni  (1178);  4th  chapel,  frescoes  of 
»e  15th  cent.;  5th  chapel,  frescoes  by  liondani,  a  pupil  of  Correggio, 
o  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  dei  Canonici,  with  an 
tar-piece  by  Qatti,  and  on  the  right  a  bust  of  Petrarch,  who  was  arclidean 
’  the  cathedral,  a  work  of  1713. 

The  octagonal  Dome  is  adorned  with  an  •  Assumption  by  Correggio  (1526- 
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30),  unfortunately  much  injured  by  damp.  ‘It  seems  as  if  some  might' 
upward  impulse  had  impelled  the  whole  armies  of  Christendom  to  soai 
away  from  earth  in  joyful  bliss.  A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  tha 
the  figures  seem  to  cleave  the  vaulting  and  to  be  in  the  act  of  forcing 
their  way  out  of  the  church-walls  into  bright  ether.  The  masterly  ant 
almost  playful  manner  in  which  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  work  hav« 
been  overcome  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  highest  admiration’.  — 

'■  Co)‘)'cggio\  by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer.  Noon  is  the  best  hour  for  inspecting  tht 
painting.  (Copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  308.)  Persons  not  liable  ti 
dizziness  may  ascend  into  the  dome  to  examine  the  painting  more  closely' 
but  no  great  advantage  is  thus  gained,  though  a  fine  view  is  commandet 
from  the  outside  gallery  0/2-1  fr.).  i 

In  the  Ciioiii,  David  and  St.  Cecilia,  by  Qiul.  Oes.  Procaccini^  and  goodj 
half-Gothic  stalls  by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara  (1473).  —  The  Crypt,  a  spa¬ 
cious  cruciform  structure  with  thirty-eight  marble  columns,  contains  monu¬ 
ments  of  (r.)  the  Canon  Montini  (1507),  the  jurist  Prati  farther  on,  by  Cle- 
menli  (1542),  and  of  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  also  by  dementi.  —  The  Sacrist’s 
contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  intarsias  by  Lvcchino  Dianchini.  —\ 
The  principal  altar  is  by  Clementi.  The  5th  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  en 
trance  contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  left  History  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  right  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine. 

The  "’’Baptistery  [BaUistero ;  PI.  E,  3),  built  in  the  Lombard- 
Romanesque  style  in  1196-1270,  externally  octagonal,  with  three 
round-arched  portals,  is  constructed  of  Veronese  marble,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  five  stories  with  colonnades,  and  a  flat  roof  surmounted  b> 
seven  pyramidal  turrets  and  by  a  belfry  added  in  the  17th  century. 
Around  nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building  runs  a  series  ol 
medallions,  representing  various  animals  of  symbolical  import.  The 
portals  are  adorned  with  the  following  Scriptural  subjects:  — 

At  the  N.  Portal  (towards  the  Piazza),  above,  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  then  the  History  of  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  door-posts  are  genea' 
logical  trees  of  Jacob  and  of  Jesse.  —  At  the  W.  Portal,  above,  a  curiouf 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  door-posts  to  the  left,  Chri.sl 
performing  works  of  mercy;  on  the  right,  the  six  ages  of  man.  —  On  th^ 

5.  side  is  an  Allegory  of  Death  from  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 
All  these  are  probably  by  Benedetto  Antelami^  whose  name  appears  as  tbe 
master  from  the  inscription  on  the  portal. 

The  Interior  (closed;  key  in  the  house  No.  2,  opposite  the  S.  entrance, 
is  sixteen-sided,  v/ith  thirteen  niches  and  three  doorways  below  and  twe! 
galleries  above,  and  graceful  columns  on  the  walls.  The  sculptures  have 
only  been  partly  completed.  The  Romanesque  frescoes  in  the  dome  (13th 
cent.),  representing  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  and  prophets,  are  o( 
interest  to  students  of  art.  Above  the  doors  are  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lower  galleries  is  a  series  of  ^Reliefs  of  the 
months  (incomplete)  and  other  works  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  wliol^ 
population  of  Parma  since  1216  is  said  to  have  been  baptised  here.  The 
font  dates  from  1294. 

Tlie  church  of  *S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (PL  E,  F,  3),  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which  is  now  a  barrack,  is( 
an  elegant  cruciform  structure,  covered  with  a  dome,  with  aisles  ami 
two  series  of  chapels.  It  was  erected  in  1510  by  Bernardino  Zne- 
ragni ;  the  fagade  is  by  Simone  Moschino  (1604),  and  the  tower  hyl 

6.  B.  Magnani  (1614). 

Tntkuioh.  In  the  two  first  chapels  on  the  left.  Frescoes  by  Parmi^iai 
nino  (SS.  Lucia  ami  Apollonia,  two  deacons,  S.  (jfiorgio  and  S.  Agata);  in 
the  Ist  chapel  on  the  right,  a  handsome  monument  of  the  Countess  San 
vitale-Montennovo ,  daughter  of  Marie  Louise,  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I. 
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n  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Oiacomo 
Francia,  1519.  In  the  reces.scs  of  the  transepts  arc  four  terracotta  statues 
ty  Ant.  BegarelH  (1561);  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  John  the  Evangelist,  to 
he  right,  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Benedict.  The  sombre  Dome  is  adorned 
vith  "Frescoes  by  Correggio.,  representing  Christ  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
ipostlcs  and  angels ,  painted  in  1521-24  (the  best  time  to  see  them  is  at 
lOon  or  4  p.m.;  copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  308).  The  half-dome 
)f  the  Choir  containing  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Correggio  was  removed 
n  1584  (the  original  of  the  principal  group  is  in  the  Library,  p.  309 ;  copies 
)f  other  parts  are  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  308).  The  new  dome  of 
he  choir  was  adorned  with  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  by  Ces.  Aretvsi. 
The  handsome  choir-stalls  are  by  Zucchi  and  Testa.  In  the  archway 
if  the  door  of  the  sacristy  (N.  transept),  “S.  Giovanni  by  Correggio.  —  The 
licturesilue  monastery-courts  (to  the  left  of  the  church)  are  not  accessible. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Grande,  in  a  small 
nazza,  stands  the  "‘"Madonna  della  Steccata  ( PI.  D,  3),  an  imitation 
Ilf  St.  Peter’s  (a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  ends),  erected  hy  Bernar- 
lino  Zaccagni  in  1521-39.  The  soaring  dome  and  the  four  half- 
upolas  produce  a  very  imposing  effect. 

Interior.  The  corner -chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  a 
ladonna  of  the  school  of  fit.  Mazzola.  In  the  corner-chapel  between 
he  choir  and  the  S.  transept,  monuments  (r.)  of  Duke  Ottavio  Farnese 
nd  (1.)  of  Sforzino  Sforza ,  the  latter  by  Qiov.  Franc,  da  Qrado,  1529. 
he  archway  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  the 
-ibune  with  frescoes  by  Anzelmi.  Corner-chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir: 
lonument  of  Guido  da  Correggio,  by  O.  B.  Barbieri;  the  1st  chapel  on 
he  right  contains  the  monument  of  Beltrando  Rossi  (1527). 

The  Piazza  adjoining  the  church  is  adorned  with  a  Monument 
0  Francesco  Mazzola,  surnamed  Parmigianino  (p.  305),  the 
lainter,  by  Giov.  Chierici,  erected  in  1879. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Prefettuba  (PI.  E,  3)  are  a  Statue  of  Vic- 
or  Emmanuel  II.  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale  (PI.  18),  now  the  seat  of 
he  Prefettura. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  which  is  passed  on  the 
ight,  is  the  Palazzo  della  Pilotta  (PI.  D,  3),  an  extensive  block 
(buildings,  begun  in  1597  by  the  Farnese,  but  never  completed, 
ontaining  a  very  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures 
s  well  as  a  considerable  library  (we  cross  the  court  and  ascend  a 
road  flight  of  steps  to  the  left). 

In  the  half-story  is  the  *Museo  di  Antichita  (open  daily  10-4, 
dm.  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and  festivals  10-2,  gratis). 

I.  Room.  Collection  of  Coins,  arranged  in  four  cabinets  and  consisting  of 
ver  20,000  specimens.  The  two  glass-cases  contain  Parmesan  coins  and 
ledals.  —  II.  Room.  Bronzes:  the  Tabula  Alimentaria  of  Trajan,  contain- 
ig  directions  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children ;  bronze  tablet  with 
le  Bex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  other  inscriptions  on  bronze, 
btained  in  the  excavations  at  Velleia  (p.  301);  head  of  Hadrian  in  gilded 
fonze;  bust  of  a  young  man;  in  the  cases:  "Drunken  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
ictoria,  Ajax,  and  other  bronze  statuettes  from  Velleia  ;  terracottas ;  golden 
ecklaces,  bracelets,  and  clasps  of  the  later  imperial  epoch,  found  in  dig- 
ng  the  foundations  of  the  theatre  at  Parma.  —  III.  Room.  Architectural 
agments  from  the  excavations  (1844)  in  the  ancient  theatre  of  Parma.  — 
/.  Room.  Marble  statues  and  fragments,  chiefly  from  Velleia.  The  mural 
icorations  are  by  Scaramvzza.  —  V.  Room.  Dies  of  the  coins  of  Parma, 
ediseval  seals,  etc.  —  VI.  Room.  Cabinets  and  ‘Cassoni’  of  the  16-17th  cent.; 
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int.jirsia-work  by  Bernardino  Canocio  da  Lmdinara  (1494).  —  VII.  llooi'i 
Egyptian  anti(iuities.  —  VIII.  Room.  Vases.  —  IX.  Room.  Etruscan  an 
tiquitics,  cinerary  \irns,  vases,  bronze  mirrors  and  ornaments^  objects  re 
cently  found  in  a  tomb  at  S.  Barba.  —  A  staircase  descends  from  the  firsj 
room  to  the  rooms  on  the  groundfloor.  —  Room  I.  Roman  inscription? 
some  of  them  of  Christian  origin,  arranged  according  to  the  places  wher 
they  were  found.  —  Room  II.  Valuable  collection  of  pre-Roman  antiquitiel 
found  in  the  province  of  Parma^  weapons,  implements  of  flint,  bonel 
bronze,  iron,  and  clay.  —  Room  III.  Similar  antiquities  from  Ihe  ‘Terra 
mare'  of  Castione.  —  Room  IV.  Mediaeval  sculptures.  —  Room  V.  Mcdircva 
and  modern  ceramic  collection.  —  Room  VI.  Mediaeval  weapons. 

The  extensive '^PiCTURK  Gallery  is  on  the  first  floor.  Admissior 
as  to  the  Museo  di  Antichitk,  1  fr. 

I.  Room:  nothing  worthy  of  note.  —  H.  Room.  On  the  left,  Ma 
donna  della  Scala  (formerly  in  the  church  della  Scala),  a  celebrated  fresci 
by  Correggio^  much  damaged.  The  other  works,  of  no  great  merit,  ar 
chiedy  of  the  school  of  Parma:  44.  Parmigianino^  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin 
45.  Araldi^  Annunciation;  opposite,  74.  Girolamo  Mazzola^  Holy  Family 
62.  Copy  of  Parmigianino's  Madonna  del  Collo  Lungo  in  the  Pitti  Palac. 
(p.  461).  —  in.  Room  or  Rotunda.  Paintings  by  modern  artists,  and  tw» 
colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  with  Ampelus,  in  basalt,  fount 
on  the  Palatine  at  Rome  in  1726. 

IV.  Large  Saloon.  Over  the  entrance,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  at  th( 
opposite  end,  ^Copies  of  Correggio's  Coronation  of  Mary  (in  S.  Giovann‘ 
p.  307),  by  Annibale  and  Agostino  Carracci.  By  the  entrance,  on  the  righ 
and  left,  below:  115.  Spagnoletto.,  Twelve  Apostles;  then,  on  the  right 
farther  on.  Fr.  Francia.,  123.  Pieta,  and  130.  Enthroned  Madonna  with  fou- 
saints,  1515.  —  154.  Lod.  Carracci Entombment  of  the  Virgin;  15B.  Frt 
Paolo  da  Pistoja.,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  192.  Parmigianino.^  Betrothal  o 
St.  Catharine;  opposite,  216.  Tiepolo.,  Heresy  conquered  by  Religion;  231 
ytwiorefio,  Deposition  in  the  Tomb.  Statue  of  Marie  Louise  in  a  sitting  posture 
in  marble,  by  Canova.  The  door  to  the  left  of  the  last  leads  to  Rooms  X>' 
and  XXI,  which  contain  portraits.  —  The  door  to  the  left  at  the  upper  cn( 
of  the  large  room  leads  to  Rooms  VII-XI,  in  which  are  unimportant  paint 
ings.  Adjoining  is  the  ‘Studio  d’Incisione',  which  contains  adniirabl' 
engravings  by  Toschi  (d.  1854),  after  Correggio,  etc.  —  From  Room  11 
we  enter  the  rooms  containing  the  best  pictures  in  the  collection:  — 

XII.  Room.  Landscapes  of  various  schools.  —  XITI.  Room.  Severa 
good  portraits,  e.g.:  302.  Seb.  del  Piombo.,  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  a  cham 
bcrlain  (unfinished ;  about  1532). 

XIV.  Room.  ^’'''350.  Correggio.,  Repose  during  the  flight  to  Egypj 
(‘Madonna  della  Scodella').  ‘The  picture  breathes  a  spirit  of  cheerfuj 
and  calm  emotion  and  is  suffused  in  a  soft  and  sunny  glow.  The  figures' 
marked  by  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shadow,  stand  oul 
clearly  against  the  darker  wooded  background,  the  lone  of  which  is  o| 
a  juicy  greenish-brown'  {Meyer.,  Correggio).  —  An  adjoining  room  contain) 
’'■‘Water  Colour  Copies  from  Correggio  by  Toschi  and  his  pupils. 

XV.  Room.  *351.  Correggio.,  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo,  also  known  aj 

‘II  Giorno'  (1527;  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen  is  especially  admired).  —  Ii 
the  adjoining  corridor  are  water-colour  copies  of  Correggio's  frescoes  ii 
the  Convento  di  S.  Paolo,  by  Toschi.  \ 

XVI.  Room.  *355.  Portrait  uf  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (1530). —  *353 

Correggio.,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placidus  and  Flavia.  ‘The  artist's  principal 
aim  is  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  The  tragic  scene  is  transacted  ii 
a  rich  and  charming  landscape.  The  wonderfully  picturesque  executioj 
and  the  harmony  of  the  lively  and  yet  subdued  tints  are  most  attractive} 
Even  the  shadows  produce  an  effect  of  liiht,  and  define  the  form  clearh. 
a’ld  decidedly.  The  figures  as  it  were  float,  breathe,  and  move  in  aj 
atmosphere  of  brilliant  light'  (Meyer).  —  359.  Franc.  Francia.,  Madonna ;  *36C| 
*361.  Cima  da  Conegliano.,  Madonnas;  362.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinc’> 
Head;  *352.  Correggio.,  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
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XVII.  Room.  304.  Murillo.  Job;  369.  Garofalo.  JIailoiina  in  clouds; 
170,  373.  Cima  da  Conegliano .  Small  mythological  paintings;  between  them, 
371.  Qiulio  Romano  (after  a  sketch  by  Raphael,  in  the  Louvre),  Christ  in 
;lory,  with  the  Madonna,  SS.  John,  Paul,  and  Catharine;  378.  Van  der 
leUt.  Portrait. 

XVIII.  Room.  Painting.5  of  the  14 -15th  centuries.  —  The  adjoining 
loRBiDOK  XIX  contains  drawings  by  Parmigianino  and  other  masters. 

The  door  opposite  the  picture-galleTy  in  the  same  story  leads 
0  the  *Librab.y  (open  daily,  except  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-6  in 
Vinter  and  9-4  in  summer). 

The  library  contains  more  than  200,000  vols.  and  4500  MSS.;  several 
f  the  latter  are  of  Oriental  origin,  amongst  them  the  Koran  which  the 
!mp.  Leopold  I.  found  in  1683  in  the  tent  of  the  grand-vizier  Cara  Mustapha 
fter  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna;  the  ‘livre  d’heures’  (prayer-book) 
■f  Henry  II.;  tvo  14th  cent.  MS.S.  of  Dante's  ‘Divine  Comedy';  a  letter 
f  Luther;  Byzantine  and  Jewish  miniatures;  the  original  fresco  of  Cor- 
eggio's  Coronation  of  Mary  from  S.  Giovanni  (p.  307);  a  room  with  fres- 
oes  from  the  ‘Divine  Comedy'  by  Franc.  Scaramuzza.  formerly  the  di- 
ector  of  the  academy,  completed  in  1857. 

The  Teatro  Farnese,  also  situated  here  (keys  kept  by  the  custodian  of 
ho  picture-gallery,  fee  30  c.),  was  erected  in  1618-28  by  O.  B.  AUeotti, 
pupil  of  Palladio,  and  has  recently  been  restored  in  excellent  taste.  — 
'he  (formerly)  ducal  Tipografia,  founded  by  Bodoni  in  1766,  is  celebrated 
or  its  admirable  printing. 

The  custodians  of  the  picture-gallery  also  keep  the  keys  (fee 
lO  c.)  of  the  — 

Convento  di  S.  Paolo  (PI.  I),  3),  formerly  a  Beuedictine  nun- 
ery,  now  a  school,  an  insignificant  building,  containing  charming 
Frescoes  by  Correggio  in  the  Camera  di  S.  Paolo ,  'which  was  thus 
ecorated  by  order  of  the  abbess  Giovanna  da  Piacenza  in  1518-19 
the  best-preserved  frescoes  of  the  master):  over  the  chimney-piece 
•iana,  on  the  ceiling  Cupids  and  emblems  of  the  chase  (the  celebrat- 
1  ‘Putti  del  Correggio’),  on  the  frieze  the  Graces,  Fortuna,  Adonis, 
tc.  The  most  favourable  light  is  in  sunny  weather,  10-12  a.m. 

‘This,  his  first  work  of  a  monumental  character,  shows  the  painter 
i  already  possessed  of  his  full  powers.  The  execution  is  in  the  highest 
egree  painstaking  and  minute,  his  handling  even  in  fresco  is  delicate 
ad  at  the  same  time  broad,  soft,  and  warm.  As  in  the  later  paintings 
1  the  domes  of  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  the  decorative 
■rangement  .seem.s  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  building,  and  force  its 
ay  through  the  ceiling,  forming  an  arbour  through  which  the  light  of 
iaven  appears  to  find  free  ingress'.  —  Meyer''s  Correggio. 

The  adjacent  room  is  adorned  with  exquisite,  slightly -figured 
•abesques  on  a  dark  blue  ground  by  At.  Aratdi  (d.  1528).  —  The 
lonastery  church  (S.  Lodovieo)  contains  the  monument  of  Field 
arshal  Count  Neipperg  (d.  1829),  the  morganatic  husband  of  the 
inpress  Marie  Louise  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  by  Bartolini  of 
lorence. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  Grande  lises  the  University  (PI.  D,  4), 
'octed  by  Oaleazzo  Alessi,  in  the  time  of  Ottavio  Farnese  (l6th  cent.), 

■  a  .lesuit  college.  It  contains  various  natural  history  collections, 
he  palteontological  department  (Director,  Prof.  P.  Strobel  I,  and  the 
'useo  Zoologico  Eritreo  Bottego,  a  small  collection  illustrating  the 
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fauna  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  (entrance  Sirada  dell’  Uni- 
■versith,  No.  7),  are  especiaUy  worthy  of  inspection.  I 

Quitting  the  museum  and  crossing  the  small  river  Panno  by  the^ 
Ponte  Verde  (PI.  C,  3),  we  reach  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (closed  ati 
7  p.m. ;  formerly  the  Ducal  Garden),  at  the  N.  end  of  which  is  tho^ 
Palazzo  del  Giardino  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  erected  in  1564  by  Odoardoj 
Farnese,  and  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes.  One  of  the  apartments  |  ■ 
contains  the  Rape  of  Buropa,  the  Triumph  of  Venus,  the  Marriage! 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  etc.,  by  Agostino  Carracci.  (The  palace  is  now! 
a  military  school  and  not  always  accessible.)  | 

The  garden  adjoins  the  Bampari,  a  promenade  encircling  the 
town,  and  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former  fortifications.  To  the 
S.,  between  the  Orto  Botauico  and  the  castle,  lies  Lo  Slradone  * 
(PI.  B,  F,  5,  6),  another  public  walk. 

Steam  Tramways  from  Parma.  To  the  N.W.  to  Fontanellato,  with  ai 
villa  containing  some  good  frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  and  thence  via  5o-j 
ragna  (p.  302)  to  Busseto.,  a  little  town  with  1800  inhab.,  the  chief  church  i 
of  which,  Chiesa  dei  Minori  Osservanti,  contains  a  Piela,  an  admirable) 
early  work  (ca.  1475)  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (p.  311).  —  To  Roccabianca,  a  vil-i 
lage  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  via  it.  Secondo  Parmmse.  —  To  the  S.j  i 
to  (15  M.)  Langhirano,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Parma.  —  To  the  S.E. ' 
via  Lazzaro  Parmmse  to  Traversetolo,  whence  we  may  reach  Canossa  (p.  304) | 
in  21/2-3  hrs.  via  S.  Polo  <PEnza.  1 

From  Parma  to  Spezia,  74  M.,  railway  in  41/3  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  55,  9  fr.  .■ 
50,  6  fr.  15  c.).  —  This  line,  opened  in  1894,  traverses  the  plain  to  the  S.W.  fc 
of  Parma  to  (5  M.)  Yicofertile  and  (71/2  M.)  ColUcchio,  and  at  (12  M,)  Ozzanoli 
Taro  enters  the  boulder-strewn  valley  of  the  Taro,  which  it  ascends,  chieflyj  j< 
on  embankments  of  masonry,  to  Borgotaro.  —  Near  (14  M.)  Pornovo  di  Tara,  § 
Charles  Vill.  of  France,  retiring  over  the  Ci.«a  (see  below)  in  1495,  repulsed|t 
an  attack  of  the  Milanese  and  Venetians  who  sought  to  embarass  his  march't 
through  N.  Italy.  —  20  M.  Giierna  Taro;  22  M.  Lesfgnano  di  Petsola;  23  M.  a 
Solignano ;  26  M.  Yalmozzola.  —  281/2  M.  Berceto  is  the  station  for  the  village  'I 
of  Berceto  (Alb.  Agnetti),  9  M.  above  the  railway,  the  Eomanesque  church  .p 
of  which  displays  primitive  sculptures;  and  for  the  high-road  to  Pontre- i 
moli.  About  1/4  M.  above  Berceto,  near  the  prettily  situated  hamlet  of  n 
Poggio  (Alb.  alia  Posta,  rustic),  this  road  unites  with  one  from  Fornovo  11 
(see  above),  before  ascending  to  the  S.W.,  with  continuous  fine  views  (in  • 
clear  weather  the  Alps  are  visible  to  the  N.),  to  the  pass  of  La  Oisa  (3410  ft.;  ' 
view  limited  to  the  S.),  beyond  which  it  descends  via  Montehmgo  to  Pontre-  '■ 
moli  (see  below).  —  Beyond  Berceto  the  railway  runs  for  some  distance  .1 
beside  the  high-road  from  Parma  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  107).  331/2  M.  Oslia. 

38  M.  Borgotaro,  a  little  town  with  2200  inhab.  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  1 
Apennines.  The  line  ascends  in  a  long  curve  and  pierces  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  by  a  tunnel  nearly  5  M.  in  length.  Beyond  (43>/2  M.)  Grondola 
Guinadi  it  descends  to  — 

49  M.  Pontremoli  (760  ft. ;  Alb.  Flora,  Alb.  Yaliani,  clean),  a  little  town 
with  3000  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  amid  fine  mountain  scenery,  on  the 
Magra,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  the  as-  . 
cent  of  the  Monte  Gottero  (5375  ft. ;  about  6  hrs. ;  fine  views)  and  of  the 
Monte  Or.saro  (6000  ft. ;  4-5  hrs.).  —  Thence  the  railway  descends  the  valley 
of  the  Magra,  through  the  fertile  Lunigiana  (comp.  p.  110),  via  (53  M.) 
Pilaltiera,  (57  M.)  VUlafranca  Bagnone,  and  (60  M.)  Licciana-Terrarotsa,  to 
(62  M.)  Aulla  (Alb.  Marcello),  a  beautifully  situated  little  place,  whence  a 
railway  is  being  built  to  Lucca  (p.  373).  —  66  M.  Caprigliola-Albiano ;  67  M. 

/?.  Stefano  di  Magra.  —  69  M.  Vezzano  Ligure  (p.  109)  is  the  junction  of  the 
railway  to  Pi.«a  and  Leghorn.  Hence  our  train  runs  to  the  W.  to  (74  M.) 
Spezia  (p.  108). 
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43.  Modena. 

Hotels.  Albekgo  Reale  (PI.  a;  E,  5),  in  the  Corso  Via  Emilia,  with 
restaurant,  well  spoken  of,  R.  &  L.  3  fr.  50,  B.  75  c. ;  Italia,  Via  Fonte 
d'Abisso,  near  tlie  Piazza  Realc,  a  good  second-class  inn  with  a  frequented 
traltori.a,  R.  L.  2,  omn.  ^/2  fr.  5  S.  3Iaiioo  (PI.  b  *,  I),  4),  Via  Po.^ifa  Vecchia, 
commercial,  R.  2,  A.  ‘/zi  omn.  Vz  ^*“*1  Alb.  &  Rist.  al  Tuhco,  Strada  Posta 
Vecchia  (PI.  D,  4);  Alb.  della  Bakuuetta,  near  the  station,  toleralde. 

Cafes  and  Restaurants.  Caffe  Nazionale^  Corso  Via  Emilia,  oppu.site  the 
Dogana  (PI.  25;  E,  5).  —  Beer  at  the  Birreria  Testi^  on  the  W.  ramparts, 
between  the  Porta  S.  Agostino  and  Baloardo  di  S.  Francesco. 

Cab  with  one  horse  80c.,  with  two  Ifr.  per  drive,  at  night  1  fr.  30 
or  Ifr.  50c.;  per  hour  Ifr.  60c.  or  2fr.,  at  night  2fr.  10  or  2fr.  50c., 
each  additional  half-hour  50  or  60  c.,  at  night  75  or  85c.  —  Tuamway  through 
several  of  the  streets. 

JUiUan  Protestant  Church  in  the  Piazza  Grande. 

Modena,  a  town  with  31,000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
between  the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  that  name,  and  now  that  of  a  province  of  the  Emilia,  possesses 
broad  streets,  spacious  arcades,  a  university,  and  an  academy  of  art. 

Modena,  the  ancient  Mviina,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Gallic  Poii, 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  183,  and,  being  situated  on  the  high¬ 
road  from  Rome  to  Mediolanum  (Milan),  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus  was  besieged  bere  by  Antony  for 
four  months,  Dec.  44  to  April  43  B.C.  (Bellum  Mutinense) ;  but  the  latter 
wa.s  defeated  by  Octavian  with  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtiu.s,  and  compel¬ 
led  to  raise  the  siege.  —  In  the  middle  ages  Modena  belonged  to  tbe 
estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  but  eventually  obtained  it.s  independence 
and  became  tbe  scene  of  violent  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gbi- 
bellines.  In  1288  Obtzzo  II.  d'E$te  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  liivS  de.scendants  continued  to  enjoy  (see  p.  317).  —  On  the  death  of 
Alphonso  II.,  without  issue  (1597),  the  states  of  Modena  and  Reggio  (but  not 
that  of  Ferrara)  fell  tt)  his  kinsman  Cesare  d'Este  (1598),  husband  of 
Virginia  de'  Medici,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence. 
Hercules  III.  (d.  1803),  who  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  lost  Modena  in 
18Ul,  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Este.  Through  his  d.aughter  Beatrice, 
who  married  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  duchy  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  younger  brancli  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  insurrections 
of  1831  and  1848  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity.  Francis  V.,  the  last 
duke,  quitted  his  dominions  in  1859  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians. 

A  specialty  of  Modena  with  regard  to  art-bistory  was  the  sculptur¬ 
ing  of  Terracottas,  the  aim  of  the  artists  being  to  represent  dramatic 
groups  rather  in  accordance  with  pictorial  than  plastic  principlfes,  and 
therefore  calculated  only  for  being  exhibited  in  niches.  This  branch  of 
art  was  first  fully  developed  by  the  strongly  realistic  master  Guido  Maz^ 
tout  (1450-1518),  who  worked  also  in  Naples  and  at  the  court  of  France. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  (p.  312),  and  in  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  Decollato  (p.  312).  The  art  was  next  practised  in  a  more  refined 
style  by  Antonio  Begarelli  (1498-1565),  who  rejected  the  aid  of  painting,  and 
brought  it  to  the  utmost  perfecti(»n  of  which  it  seems  capable. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  city,  near  the  chief 
street,  the  Corso  della  Via  Emilia,  stands  tlie  '’'Cathedral  (  PI.  1 ;  1),  f)), 
begun  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  1009  by  Lanfranco  and  conse¬ 
crated  in  1184,  with  a  superstructure  of  later  date.  The  facade  (un¬ 
der  restoration  in  1893)  is  relieved  by  a  large  rose-window  and  a 
simple  colonnade  (three  arches  resting  on  columns  in  the  wall  and 
enclosed  by  a  larger  arch),  which  is  continued  round  the  whole 
building.  The  portals  are  adorned  with  marble  lions.  The  rude 
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sculptures  of  the  facade,  representing  the  Creation,  and  the  histor 
of  the  first  men  down  to  Noah  are  hy  Nicolaus  and  Ouilelmus  (1091) 
comp.  p.  319);  on  the  S.  side,  to  the  right  near  the  choir,  is  thi 
history  of  St.  Geminianus ,  by  Agostino  da  Firenze ,  1442  fylyo«| 
di  Duccio  ?).  The  sculptures  of  the  N.  lateral  portals  are  also  in 
teresting.  The  choir  has  a  tripartite  semicircular  exterior. 

The  Intekiok  is  low  and  heavy,  but  impressive.  The  nave  and  aisle  | 
are  supported  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  over  which  runs  a  triforiuni 
and  the  vaulting  is  pointed.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  left,  a  liitc-Gotlii 
Altar  of  terracotta  (originally  wider  than  at  present),  probably  by  tli 
Florentine  Architect  of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  (p.208);  3rd  chapel,  a  Coronatio 
of  Mary  with  saints  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Serafinns  de  Seraflnis,  the  oldcf 
e.xtant  picture  of  the  school  of  Modena  (1385) ;  4th  chapel,  “Altar-pieci 
Madonna  in  clouds,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebastian,  and  John  the  Baptist,  b 
Dosso  Possi.  In  a  recess  (usually  locked),  a  small  terracotta  group  of  th 
Nativity,  by  Ant.  BegarelU.  By  the  opposite  pillar  is  the  pulpit  by  Enric, 
di  Campione,  1322;  very  ancient  font,  to  the  right  of  the  approach  to  th 
choir,  adapted  for  the  purpose  from  the  capital  of  a  column.  Choir-stall, 
by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara.,  1465;  in  the  choir,  on  the  right,  sculpture 
of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  by  Nicolaus  and  Guilelmus,  representin 
the  Passion.  Above  these  are  early  frescoes  of  St.  Christopher  and  th 
Annunciation.  By  the  left  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  on  the  left  side  o 
the  choir,  are  several  monuments  of  the  Rangoni  family,  the  best  bein 
that  (designed  by  OiuUo  Romano)  of  Claudio,  Count  of  Castelvetro  (d.  1537^ 
husband  of  Lucrezia,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pico  della  Mirandol 
(p.  314) ;  and  that  of  the  last  duke,  Hercules  III.  of  Este  (d.  1803).  —  The  loft 
Cevpt,  with  four  lions  at  the  entrance,  and  supported  by  thirty  slendc; 
columns,  most  of  them  with  Romanesque  capitals,  the  fluted  ones  in  fron 
of  the  high-altar  being  antique,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Geminianus.  Th 
realistic  “Group  over  the  altar  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  Christ,  wit 
a  nun,  St.  Joseph ,  and  a  most  unattractive  servant ,  is  by  Quido  Maizoi 
(badly  restored  in  1851). 

The  Archives  op  the  Cathedral  Chapter  House  contain 
large  number  of  manuscripts. 

The  ’’’Campanile,  or  La  Qhirlandina  (PI.  2),  erected  in  1224 
1319,  335  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy.  It  lean 
a  little  towards  the  hack  of  the  cathedral ,  which  is  itself  slight! 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  the  interior  is  preserved  an  old  Sec 
chia,  or  bucket,  which  the  Modenese  captured  from  the  Bolognesi 
at  the  battle  of  Rapolino,  15th  Nov.,  1325.  The  ascent  is  recom 
mended  (easy  stair;  custodian  50  c.). 

The  CoRso  DELLA  Via  Emilia  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of  thi 
poet  Alessandro  Tassoni  (1565-1635),  who  has  humorously  dej 
scribed  the  above-mentioned  incident  in  his  celebrated  epic  poet 
‘La  Secchia  Rapita’  (1616),  and  of  the  learned  historian  Ludovici 
Muratori  (1672-1750),  erected  in  1860  and  1853  respectively. 

S.  Giovanni  Decollato  (PI.  7 ;  D,  4),  a  plain  round  church 
contains,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a  painted  ’’’Group,  a  PietS 
by  Quido  Mazzoni  (badly  restored  in  1853). 

The  Albergo  Arti  (PI.  26 ;  B,  4),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Corse' 
built  by  Duke  Francis  111.  in  1767  and  formerly  belonging  to  th 
Congregazione  di  Caritk,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Municipio  aff 
fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  chief  collections  of  the  town. 
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The  CouBX  e(jntains  a  statue  of  Duke  Surso  of  Esle  (p.  317),  executed 
ly  Prof.  Ferd.  Pellicia  at  Carrara  in  1843,  and  the  Museo  Lapidario,  com- 
irising  chiefly  Roman  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi ;  in  the  passage  to  the 
eft,  two  mediaeval  monuments  of  1312  and  1309,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
uri’st  Giov.  Sadoleto,  by  Cristof.  Stoporone  (1517).  —  On  the  groundfloor 
s  also  the  Biblioteca  Polelti,  for  students  of  the  academy  of  arts. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  with  90,000  vols.  and 
000  MSS.,  transferred  by  Duke  Cesare  d’Este  from  Ferrara  to  Modena  in 
598,  when  Pope  Clement  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  as  a_  vacant  fief 
p.  318).  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  very  valuable,  e.g.  a  collection  of  Pro- 
encal  poems  by  Ferrari  (1254),  Dante  with  miniatures  (the  ‘Codice 
Sstense'j  14th  cent.),  prayer-book  of  Elector  Albert  of  Mayence  (d.  1545), 
vith  miniatures.  The  library  is  generally  accessible  also  during  the  va- 
ation  (1st  Aug.  to  1st  Oct.l. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Museo  Civico  (adm.  10-4;  fee),  a  collec- 
ion  of  plaster  casts,  modern  paintings,  etc. 

The  third  floor  accommodates  the  “Picture  Gallery  ( Pinacateca  Esknse), 
phich  was  removed  hither  in  1893  from  the  Art  Academy.  Among  the 
.umerous  pictures  may  be  mentioned:  Agnolo  and  Bart,  degli  Erri,  of 
lodena,  large  winged  altar-piece  (1462);  Cristof.  da  Lendinara,  Madonna 
1182);  Oiac.  Francia,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  Bartolommeo  Bonascia, 
'ieta  (14^);  Franc.  Bianchi  Ferrari  (Correggio's  teacher).  Annunciation 
1510);  Bern.  Bosco,  Madonna  and  two  saints  (1515);  Marco  Meloni,  Madonna 
nd  two  saints  (1504);  CorreggioCt).,  Ganymede  carried  oil'  by  the  eagle 
ceiling-painting),  and  Angels ;  then  a  number  of  frescoes,  comprising  nine 
cenes  from  the  ASneid  (transferred  to  canvas),  by  Niccolt)  dell'  Ahbate  of 
lodena  (1512-71);  Ceiling  -  paintings  by  Tintoretto  from  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
hoses;  Copy  of  Titian,  Portrait  of  a  lady;  P.  Veronese,  Portrait  of  a  knight; 
>alma  Giovane,  Allegory;  Bonifazio  II.,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  ’‘Cima  da 
'.onegliano ,  Pieta ;  ‘•Guido  Beni ,  Christ  on  the  Cross ;  Garofalo,  Madonna 
nthroned,  with  saints  (1532);  Dosso  DossiO)  ,  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Ihild;  Lodovico  Carracci,  Flora;  Annibale  Carracci,  Venus;  Caravaggio, 
oldier  drinking;  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape;  Guercino,  Crucifixion  of  St. 
‘eter;  Lionello  Spada ,  Gipsy  woman;  Ga.^paro  Pagano,  Nuptials  of  St. 
;atharine ;  Palma  Vecchio  (Morelli  calls  it  a  copy).  Portrait  of  a  lady  ;  Dosso 
lossi,  St.  George;  Pinluricchio[l),  Madonna  and  Child;  Holbein  CO,  Henry  Vlll. 
f  England ;  Lower  Rhenish  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  Durer), 
ladonna  (injured);  Dierick  Bouts,  St.  Christopher,  an  original  repetition 
f  the  picture  at  Munich,  with  alterations;  Caroto,  Madonna  and  saints; 
’alma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family  (copy);  ‘Velazquez,  Portrait  of  Francis,  Duke 
f  Este  (1637);  Ercole  de'  Roberti  (not  Mantegna),  Death  of  Lucretia;  Bern. 
Mini,  Infant  John  the  Baptist;  Giulio  Romano,  Study  of  a  head. 

The  adjacent  church  of  S.  Agostino  (PI.  3;  B,  C,  4),  a  ‘Paii- 
heon  Esteuse’,  built  by  Bibbiena  in  the  florid  baroque  style 
nd  lately  restored,  contains  (^to  the  left  of  the  high-altar)  a  monu- 
lent  to  the  celebrated  savant  Carolus  Sigonius  (1524-85)  and  (to 
he  left  on  quitting  the  church)  a  Pieth  by  Begarelli. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  6;  C,  9),  a  Gothic  church,  contains  a  “Descent  from 
fe  Cross  (in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir)  by  Begarelli,  an  imposing 
omposition  in  terracotta,  with  13  life-si/.e  figures,  among  which  the  group 
f  women  is  specially  pleasing. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  rises  S.  Pietro  (PI.  10 ;  E,  7),  a 
pacious  church  with  double  aisles ,  one  of  the  best  brick  facades 
f  the  Renaissance,  and  cross  vaulting,  partly  in  the  pointed,  and 
artly  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

Interior.  1st  Alter  on  the  right,  Pieta,  of  the  School  of  Ferrara 
ittributed  to  Herry  Bles);  above  the  3rd  confessional  to  the  right. 
Madonna  and  angels  in  clouds  with  SS.  .lobn  the  Baptist  and  Luke,  of 
Ue  school  of  Garofalo.  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  “Mourn- 
ig  for  the  dead  Christ,  in  terracotta,  one  oi  Antonio  Begarelli' s  chief  works. 
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The  Madonna  and  Child  in  clotid.9,  with  four  sainta  helow,  a  group  in  the 
S,  transept,  was  begun  by  BegarelU  (whose  remains  were  interred  here  in 
1876J  and  completed  by  his  nephew  Lodovico.  Six  statues  in  the  nave  liy 
the  same  master.  2nd  Altar  in  the  left  aisle ,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome 
and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi  (?). 

Between  tlie  spacious  Piazza  Reale  (PI.  E,  4)  and  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emannele  is  the  Palazzo  Ducale  (PI.  15;  E,  3,  4).  This 
magnificent  edifice,  begun  under  Francis  I.  in  1634  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Bartolommeo  Avanzini ,  is  now  a  military  school.  —  In  front 
stands  a  Monument  to  Ciro  Menotti,  by  Sighinolfi,  erected  in  1879. 

The  well-kept  Giardino  Pubblko  (PI.  F,  3;  closed  in  rainy 
weather)  and  the  ramparts  of  the  town  afford  pleasant  walks. 

Fkom  Mooena  to  Vignola,  16  M.,  railway  in  about  Ihr.  —  Unimpor¬ 
tant  stations.  Vignola,  prettily  situated  on  the  Panaro,  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  architect  Giac.  Barozzi,  surnamed  Vignola  (1507-73).  Thence 
to  Bologna,  see  p.  323. 

From  Modena  to  Mantua,  see  R.  35. 

About  the  year  1770  Duke  Francis  III.  of  Modena  constructed  a  bold 
and  interesting,  but  now  neglected  road  from  Modena  to  Pistoja,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  M.,  leading  by  Formigine,  Morifestino,  Pavullo,  Pievepelago,  and 
Fiumalbo  (3090  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Monte  Cimone  (p.  342),  where 
charming  views  of  the  Apennines  are  obtained.  A  diligence  runs  daily  to 
Pievepelago.  Continuation  of  the  road  (to  Boscolungo,  S.  Marcello,  etc.), 
see  p.  342. 

A  Railway  unites  Modena  with  (lO'/e  M. ,  in  hr. ;  fares  1  fr.  30,  85c.) 
Sassuolo,  a  small  town  with  3100  inhab.,  on  the  Secchia,  with  a  former 
ducal  villa  and  park.  The  Zibio,  a  neighbouring  volcanic  mountain,  is 
remarkable  for  its  naphtha  springs.  —  From  Sassuolo  to  Reggio,  see  p.  304. 

Feom  Modena  to  Mikandola,  19'/2  M.,  railway  in  D/c  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  30, 
1  fr.  55  c.).  The  least  unimportant  station  is  (lO'/z  M.)  Caoezzo,  where  a 
branch  diverges  io  Finale  Emilia,  viaS.  Felice  sul  Panaro  (p.341). — 19'/zM. 
Mirandola,  on  the  old  road  from  Verona  to  Bologna,  a  town  with  3000 
inhab.  and  broad  streets  and  picturesque,  antiquated  buildings,  after  many 
vicissitudes  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pico  family.  Count  Giovanni 
Pico  (1463-94)  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  and  learning.  Alexander  I. 
(1619)  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Miran- 
dbla  and  Concordia.  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke,  sold  his  dominions 
to  Modena  in  1710.  The  old  Palace  of  the  dukes,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
church  of  Oesii  should  be  visited. 


44.  From  Padua  to  Bologna. 

76‘/2  M.  Railway  in  2V2-4V2  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  90,  9fr.  75,  6  fr.  30c.;  ' 
express  15  fr.  30,  10  fr.  75  c.). 

Padua,  see  p.  224.  The  line  skirts  and  crosses  the  navigable 
Canale  di  Battaglia.  —  6  M.  Abano ,  a  small  town  ,  said  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy,  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  line.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Bagni  (‘Baths’,  a  well-appointed 
establishment)  ,  the  Aquae  Patavinae ,  or  Fans  Aponi,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Monti  Euganei,  an  isolated  volcanic 
chain  of  hills,  with  extensive  quarries  of  trachyte.  The  culminat¬ 
ing  point  of  the  range  is  the  Monte  Venda  (1890  ft.),  with  a  ruined  ' 
monastery.  —  8  M.  Montegrotto.  The  train  threads  a  long  tunnel. 

11  M.  Battaglia  (Aifeerpo  Luna,  unpretending),  with  warm  saline 
baths.  The  baths  and  lodging-houses  (R.  2-5,  D.  41/2 
beautiful  park  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sant’  Elena,  which  is  crown-  : 
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:d  by  the  chateau  of  the  same  name.  In  the  trachyte  rock  of  this 
lill  is  a  natural  Vapour  Qrotto,  in  which  the  temperature  is  116° 
'ahr.  The  baths  are  found  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout ,  chronic 
heumatism  and  cutaneous  disorders,  scrofula,  etc.  —  Iti  the  im- 
uediate  vicinity  of  Battaglia  is  the  chateau  of  Oattajo,  erected  by 
he  Venetian  family  of  the  Obizzi,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
t  is  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes  by  Zelotti,  and  contains  a 
aluable  Collection  of  Antiques. 

Ground-Floor.  Ante-chamber :  Inscriptions ,  large  trilateral  Roman 
lomiment;  farther  on,  a  room  with  inscriptions  and  architectural  frag- 
lents.  —  First  Floor.  IstRoom :  Casts.  2nd  R. ;  Early-Christian  sculptures. 
Iall:  Twenty  Etruscan  cinerary  urns  with  scenes  of  leave-taking  and 
attics;  9,  17,  19.  Death  of  Neoptolemos  at  Delphi;  18.  Cadmus  slaying 
lie  dragon;  7.  Rape  of  Helen ;  to  the  left,  farther  on ,  40.  Relief  from  a 
omiin  tomb;  43.  Torso  of  a  satyr;  102.  Greek  tomb-relief  of  a  young 
irl;  288.  Good  relief  of  the  bust  of  a  girl ;  545.  Statue  in  a  sitting  posture  ; 

Isis;  1190.  Upper  half  of  a  portrait-statue ;  12‘24.  Cybele ;  1179.  Bearded 
'ionysus ;  Egyptian  sculptures  in  granite.  —  A  room  to  the  right  contains 
collection  of  Weapons.  —  The  Oratorio  S.  Michele,  or  Chapel  of  the  cha- 
!au,  contains  good  early  Italian  pictures. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Battaglia,  and  about  as  far  from  Monselice 
ad  Este,  on  a  picturesque  slope  on  the  S.E.  verge  of  the  Monti  Euganei, 
situated  Arqua  Petrarca,  a  village  noted  for  its  wine,  where  Petrarch 
ved  and  died  (1304-74).  His  monument  in  front  of  the  church  consists  of  a 
vrcophagus  resting  on  short  columns  of  red  marble,  hearing  the  inscription  : 
Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce, 

Suscipe  Virgo  parens  animam!  Sate  virgine,  parcel 
Fessaque  nam  terris  celi  requiescat  in  arce. 

MCCCLXXIIII.  XVIIII.  Julii. 

a  the  top  is  a  bust  of  Petrarch,  dating  from  1547.  His  house,  charm- 
gly  situated  in  the  npper  part  of  the  town,  with  painted  wooden  ceil- 
gs  and  faded  frescoes  in  allusion  to  his  poems,  contains  a  few  reminis- 
nces  of  the  poet  (adm.  '/s  tr.). 

W/2  M.  Monselice  (Scudo  d’ltalia,  plain  ;  one-borse  carr.  to 
attaglia  via  Arqua  Petrarca,  about  4  fr.  ;  bargaining  necessary),  a 
ttle  town  with  3400 inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  at  tbeS.E.  base 
'  the  Monti  Euganei,  has  remains  of  fortified  walls  and  a  ruined 
.stle,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  on  a  lofty 
aohyte  rock. 

From  Monselice  to  Mantua,  see  p.  218. 

18  M.  S.  Elena.  Near  (23  M.  )  Stanyhella  the  line  crosses  the 
orzone  Canal.  Tlie  country  is  fertile,  but  flat  and  marshy.  Near 
cam  a  new  fort  is  passed  and  the  Adige  crossed. 

271/2  M.  Rovigo  (  Corona  Ferrea ,  with  trattoria,  K.  2,  omn. 
j  fr. ;  Ca/fh  Vittorio  Emanuele,  both  clean;  omnibus  from  the 
ation  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Post  Office  in  the  Piazza 
aribaldi),  on  the  Naviglio  Adigetto,  the  capital  of  a  province,  with 
iOO  inhab.  and  the  remains  of  a  10th  cent.  Castle,  belonged  to 
enice  from  1484  downwards.  An  avenue  of  plane-trees,  continued 
I  the  Via  Porta  Adige  and  the  Via  Angeli,  leads  from  the  station  to 
e  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  passing  (on  the  left)  the  Palazzo 
mcali,  a  Renaissance  building  by  Sammicheli  (1556).  In  the 
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piazza  stand  a  Venetian  column  and  a  marble  Slnlue  of  Victor  /?mjna-ll 
iiuel  II.  by  Montoverde  (1881).  Adjoining  the  Cafe  VittorioEimi-j' 
imelo  is  the  entrance  (marked  ‘Accademia  dei  Ooncordi’)  to  the  — i 

Palazzo  Comunalb,  wliich  contains,  on  the  staircase,  flue  tap-i 
estries  and  a  bust  of  J.  Miani  (d.  1872),  the  African  traveller,  win' 
was  born  at  Rovigo,  and,  on  the  first  floor,  a  Library  and  a  Picture 
Oallery  (fee  *(2  ' 

2.  Copy  of  Titian,  Madonna  (original  in  the  Hof-Museum  at  Vienna) 

3.  Copy  of  Oent.  Bellmi,  Madonna;  4.  Bern.  Licinio,  SS.  Lucia,  Agnes,  andl 
Catharine;  ii.  Oioryione,  Portrait;  18.  Palma  FeccWo,  Madonna  and  saints  1 
22.  GiorgiotieCl),  Scourging  of  Christ;  24.  Bissolo  ,  Christ;  25.  Oiorpione  (V)| 
Bearing  of  the  Cross  (copy;  original  at  Vicenza,  p.  220);  31.  School  oj, 
Oiov.  Bellini,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  34.  Yitl.  Carpaccio  (?),  Portrait; 
35.  Bonifazio ,  St.  Peter;  37.  Angelica  Kaufmann,  Innocence;  "39.  Palmtk 
Vecchio,  Madonna  with  SS.  Helena  and  .Terome  (retouched);  42.  Perugini\ 
face,  to  Mr.  Crowe  by  Lo  Spagna) ,  Madonna;  48.  Perino  del  Yaga,  Ma: 
donna  and  saints;  80.  Copy  of  Bellini  hy  Marco  Belli,  Presentation  ii|;' 
the  Temple;  103.  Mabuse,  Venus;  106.  Cima  da  Conegliano  (?),  Madonna, :( 
109.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  above,  Bosso  Bossi,  102.  SS.  Benedict  am) 
Bartholomew,  110.  SS.  Lucia  and  Agnes;  118.  Andrea  Schiavone,  Apoll([ 
and  Daphne,  after  Giorgione  (p.  287);  Ilk  Holbein  (B.  Strigelf),  Portraiii 
of  Ferdinand  1.  (1525);  123.  Palma  Vecchio,  Portrait  (copy?);  126.  Pedrini\ 
Ecce  Homo;  134.  Antonio  Badile ,  The  Magi;  135.  Bosso  Bossi  (not  Garo'; 
f.alo).  Madonna  and  saints;  136.  Bart.  Montagna  (ascribed  by  Crowe  to  Poli-' 
doro).  Madonna  and  saints ;  142.  Titian  (?),  SS.  Nicholas,  Paul,  Francis,  and 
Cecilia;  152.  Panetti,  Nicodemus  with  the  body  of  Christ;  148.  Palint\ 
Vecchio  (copy),  Adam  and  Eve.  —  In  the  Library,  which  contains  80,001; 
voLs.,  there  is  a  small  picture  of  St.  Lucia,  by  Quiricius  of  Mnrano 
—  In  the  upper  rooms  are  a  portrait  of  Biela,  the  astronomer,  by  C.  Rah' 
(1836),  and  a  small  collection  of  antiquities. 

The  ViaOrefloi  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emaiiueh! 
to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi ,  where  a  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  QarU 
baldi,  by  Ett.  Ferrari,  was  erected  in  1894. 

From  Kovigo  to  Verona,  see  p.  213. 

From  Rovigo  to  Cuioggia,  SS'/z  M.,  railway  in  2-2'/z  hrs.  (fares  6  fi| 
45,  4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  90  c.).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (IS'/z  M.)  Adrii 
('‘Stella  d’ltalia),  a  town  with  7600  inhah.,  situated  on  the  Bianco  Canal: 
on  the  .site  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  the  same  name,  whenctj 
the  Adriatic  derives  its  appellation.  The  sea  has  gradually  receded  from 
it,  and  is  now  17  M.  distant.  In  the  Museo  Chico  and  in  Signor  Boecki’i 
collection  are  numerous  antiquities  (chiefly  fragments  of  vases).  —  351/2  M. 
Chioggia,  and  thence  to  Venice,  see  p.  291. 

321/2  M.  Arquh  Polesine.  The  line  crosses  the  Bianco  Canat 
near  Bosaro,  and  near  — 

36  m.  Polesella  reaches  the  Po,  which  is  here  the  boundary  be-i 
tween  Vetietia  and  the  Romagna.  The  left  bank  of  the  Po  is  nov 
followed.  401/2  M.  Paviole;  431/2  M.  S.  Maria  Maddalena.  Thtji 
river  is  then  crossed,  and  the  train  reaches  (45  M.)  Pontelagoscuro'. 

47  M.  Ferrara,  see  p.  317. 

From  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  28  M.,  in  1-1 1/2  hr.  The  train  crossei* 
the  Cavo  Tassone  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Po  di  Pri- 
maro  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Ferrara,  and  traverses  flat,  well-cult¬ 
ivated  land  (rice-flelds).  Stations  Poggio  Renatico,  Galliera,  S 
Pietro  in  Casale,  and  S.  Giorgio  di  Piano.  | 
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From  S.  Pietro  in  Casale  a  diligence  plies  twice  a  day  in  V/2  Ur. 
to  Cento,  a  small  town  (5000  inhal).)  on  the  Reno^  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  painter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barhieri^  surnamed  Quercino  da  Cento 
(b.  1591^  d.  at  Bologna  1666).  The  Pinacoteca  Comunale  and  several  of  the 
churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario^  contain  works  by 
Ouercino.  His  house,  where  he  received  many  illustrious  visitors,  is  still 
shown.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  his  statue  by  Galletti  (1862).  —  Near 
Cento  is  situated  Pieve  di  Cento  (steam-tramway  from  Bologna,  seep.  323),  a 
small  town  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  S.  Maria  Assunta;  the  high-altar- 
piece  is  a  fine  Assumption  by  Guido  Rcni. 

Next  stations  Castel  Maggiore  and  Corticella,  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  increases  as  Bologna  is  approached. 

7672  Bologna,  see  p.  322. 

45.  Ferrara. 

Hotels.  Stella  d'Oko,  opposite  the  castle  (PI.  D,  4),  with  trattoria, 
well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,  <fe  A.  27^,  omn.  fr. ;  Piccolo  Parigi  ,  oppo.site 
the  Stella  d’Oro;  Europa,  Cnrso  della  Giovecca,  opposite  the  post-office 
(PI,  E,  4).  —  Caffh  Milano  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  near  the  cathedral,  etc. 
Small  Restaurant  at  the  station. 

Cab  from  the  station  (Pl.  A,  2)  to  the  (7^  M.)  town  1  fr.,  per  hour  l'/2  fr., 
each  additional  V2  hr.  60c.  —  Omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  cathedral, 
by  the  Via  Giardini  (15c.)i  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Porta  I’omana,  etc. 

Post  Office,  in  the  Corso  Giovecca  (PI.  E,  4).  —  Telegraph  Office,  in 
the  Gastello. 

Principal  Attractions.  Gastello;  Cathedral;  Palazzo  Schifanoja;  Semi- 
nario  Vcscovile;  Palazzo  de’  Diamanti. 

Ferrara,  the  a.uciet\t  Forum  Alieni,  is  situated  31/2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  the  Po,  in  a  fertile,  hut  unhealthy  plain.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
province,  with  29,000  inhab.,  and  possesses  broad  streets,  inonld- 
ering  palaces,  and  other  reminiscences  of  its  golden  period.  It  was 
once  a  prosperous  commercial  place,  numbering  100,000  inhah., 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  court  of  the  House  of  Este. 

The  family  of  Este  was  descended  from  the  Lomhardic  invaders  of  Italy, 
and  derived  its  feudal  name  from  the  castle  mentioned  at  p.  218.  Azzo  II. 
'(d.  1117)  became  Count  or  Margrave  op  Este  under  Emp.  Henry  III.  His 
eldest  son  Welf  (founder  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Guelphs)  was  invested 
I  with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  tlie 
Mast  male  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Guelphs,  and  his  son 
\  Henry  the  Proud  became  the  founder  of  the  families  of  Brun.swick  and 
Hanover.  Fnlco,  the  second  son  of  Azzo  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Italian 
house  of  Este.  Obizzo  III.,  who  established  a  permanent  dominion  over 
Modena  and  Reggio  (d.  1352),  considerably  extended  the  power  of  his  house, 
'which  from  an  early  period  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  science.  In 
-'1452  Borso  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  from  Emp. 
r  Frederick  HI.,  and  that  of  Duke  of  Ferrara  from  Pope  Paul  II,  He  diod 
in  1471.  His  brother  Hercules  I.  (1471-1505),  and  the  son  of  the  latter, 
I  Alphonso  I.  (1505-34),  husband  of  the  infamous  Lucrezia  Borgia,  were  power- 
i  ful  and  influential  princes.  Cardinal  Ilippolytus  d'Este,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
[brother  of  Alphonso  ,  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  AHosto.  Hercules  II. 
,(1534-58),  son  of  Alphonso,  was  the  husband  of  Renata,  daughter  of 
i  Louis  XII.  of  France,  patroness  of  the  Reformers  Calvin  and  Marot,  to 
whom  she  accorded  an  asylum.  Having  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  cliildren. 

I  Her  son  Alphonso  IT.  (1558-97)  raised  the  glory  of  Ferrara  to  its  culmin¬ 
ating  point,  but  with  )»iiu  the  family  became  extinct,  his  three  marriages 
being  childless.  He  was  flic  patron  of  the  poets  Tasso  and  (iuarini  (author 
of  the  ‘Pastor  Fido';  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537,  died  at  Venice  in  1612). 
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Goethe  in  his  ‘Torquato  Tasso'  has  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  o' 
Ferrara  about  the  year  1575,  although  a  somewhat  ideal  colouring  is  givei 
to  some  of  the  characters.  His  description  of  the  attachment  of  Tasso  ti' , 
Eleonora  (1537-81),  the  youngest  unmarried  sister  of  the  duke,  is,  however  , 
not  without  foundation.  Anna  (1531-1607),  one  of  the  sisters,  was  marriei 
to  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  afterwards  to  the  Due  de  Nemours;  Lucrezh. 
(1534-98),  the  other  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the  Duke  ofUrbino.  Alphonsi  ^ 
II.  was  succeeded  by  Cesare  d'Este,  descendant  of  a  natural  son  o  j  1 
Alphonso  I.,  but  only  as  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  Ferrara  and  Comf 
acchio  having  been  claimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  as  vacant  fiefs.  In  th(  * 
history  of  art  and  science  the  renown  of  the  House  of  Este  is  immortal.  1 
“’Whoe’er  in  Italy  is  known  to  fame  j 

This  lordly  House  as  frequent  guest  can  claim.’  | 

The  art  of  Painting  was  liberally  patronised  at  Ferrara,  as  at  all  thi 
other  Italian  courts,  but  the  Ferrarese  painters  did  not  succeed  in  main  ; 
taining  full  independence.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  chiefly  influ  j  I 
enced  by  the  Paduan  school  and  by  Piero  della  Francesca  of  Umbria:. 
This  double  influence  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Gosimo  Tura  (1432-1495,: 
and  of  Francesco  Cossa ,  whose  chief  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Pa-’ 
lazzo  Schifanoja  (p.  320).  The  latter  also  practised  his  art  at  Bologna! 
Lorenzo  Costa  (1460-1535),  another  Ferrarese  master,  left  his  home  in  hii'  < 
youth  and  came  into  intimate  relations  of  action  and  reaction  witli‘  I 
Francesco  Francia,  the  chief  master  of  the  Bolognese  school  (comp.  p.  325).'  i. 
The  other  great  masters  of  the  16th  cent,  also  owed  much  to  external  ( 
sources.  At  their  head  stands  Dosso  Dossi  (ca.  1479-1542),  who  shows  thi'-’ 
influence  of  Ariosto  in  his  genre  works  and  of  Giorgione  in  his  poet-^l  . 
ically  conceived  landscapes.  —  Benvenuto  2Vsi,  surnamed  Oarofalo  (1481-'  1 
1559),  long  associated  with  Dossi,  is  best  represented  in  the  galleries  ol  1 
Rome.  The  attempts  of  this  somewhat  prosaic  master  to  rival  the  ideal! .  j' 
istic  conceptions  of  Raphael  resulted  disastrously.  The  productions  of  his  i  ® 
later  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Pal.  de’  Diamanti  (p.  321),  though  ol  i 
great  technical  perfection,  become  tedious  through  the  insipid  sweetness  . 
and  empty  conventionality  of  the  heads.  —  Lodovico  Mazzolino  (1481-1530)|; 
is  known  for  his  fiery  red  colouring,  but  sinks  into  insignificance  when  ; 
compared  with  his  great  contemporaries.  —  Correggio  (p.  305)  received  his  I  1 
first  artistic  training  in  the  school  of  Ferrara.  —  The  princes  of  Este,  it,  li 
is  well  known,  were  eager  collectors  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo.' i 
Titian  also  occasionally  resided  at  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  three  Bacchan-' 
alian  scenes  (now  in  London  and  Madrid)  for  Alphonso  I.  I 

The  *Castello  (PI.  D,  4),  an  ancient  and  picturesque  edifice  .| 
with  four  towers,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  now  occu-  j 
pied  by  the  local  authorities  and  the  telegraph-office.  The  cus-j 
todian  (ring  at  the  iron  gate  to  the  right,  at  the  S.W.  entrance ;  fee  ; 
72-1  fr.)  shows  several  dungeons,  and  among  them  one  at  the  ' 
base  of  the  ‘lion  tower’,  where  the  Margrave  Nicholas  III.  conflne(l| 
his  faithless  wife  Parisina  Malatesta  and  his  natural  son  Hugo,  her, 
paramour,  before  beheading  them  (May  21st,  1425).  Lord  Byron 
in  his  poem  of  ‘Parisina’  substitutes  the  name  of  Azzo  for  Nicholas  as 
being  more  metrical.  —  The  Sala  del  Consiglio ,  and  the  adjacent 
Sala  di  Napoli  in  the  building  of  the  prefecture,  contain  frescoesl  x 
attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi,  representing  wrestling -matches  of  the!  t 
ancient  palaestra.  The  Sala  dell’  Aurora  (said  to  be  Eleonora’s  room)l  i 
contains  a  fine  *Frieze  with  children  (‘putti’).  Adjacent  is  a 
cabinet  with  three  frescoes,  erroneously  attributed  to  Titian. 

Between  the  castle  and  the  cathedral  rises  a  monument  by^  s 
Galetti  to  Girolamo  Savonarola  (PI.  3),  who  was  born  at  Ferrara'  ‘ 
on  21st  Feb.,  1452  (‘in  tempi  corrotti  e  servill  del  vizi  e  dei  tirannlj  d 
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agellatore’;  p.  397).  —  On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  Palazso 
el  Municipio  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  oldest  residence  of  the  Este  family, 
inch  altered  in  the  18th  century. 

The  ^Cathedral  (S.  Oiorgio;  PI.  D  5)  has  an  imposing  facade 
dth  three  series  of  round  arches,  one  above  the  other,  an  ad- 
lirahle  example  of  the  Lombard  style.  The  lower  part  of  the 
out  and  the  lateral  facades  date  from  1135;  the  upper  part  is  of 
le  13th  cent.,  the  sculptures  mainly  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The 
rojecting  portal,  enriched  with  sculptures  and  two  lions,  was  added 
t  a  later  period;  the  reliefs  are  of  an  earlier  date,  some  of  them 
eing  probably  by  Nicolaus,  who  also  worked  in  Verona  (p.  209). 

The  Intehiok,  with  its  aisles  and  doable  transept,  does  not  correspond 
ith  the  facade,  as  it  was  modernized  in  1712.  In  the  2nd  Transept  on 
le  right:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Guercino  (ruined);  on  the  altar  at 
le  back.  Crucifix,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  George,  and  St.  Maureliiis, 
?e  figures  in  bronze,  by  Niccolb  Baroncelli  and  Dom.  di  Paris  (1453-611); 
irracotta  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  both  transepts  by  Alfonso 
tombardi  (repainted).  —  In  the  Choir,  to  the  right.  Annunciation;  to  the 
ft,  St.  George,  by  Tura;  above.  Last  Judgment,  fresco  by  Bastianino. 
h  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  saints  below,  by  Fr.  Fran¬ 
's  (late  work).  —  3rd  altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints, 
f  Oarofalo  (1524).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  door,  SS.  Peter 
id  Paul,  in  fresco,  by  the  same  master  (retouched).  —  In  the  rooms 
(joining  the  sacristy,  Oarofalo,  Annunciation;  Panetli,  Madonna,  with 
70  donors;  Jac.  della  Quercia,  Statue  of  the  Madonna  (1408). 

In  front  Of  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel  II.  (1889). 

'  At  the  S.  corner  of  the  cathedral  rises  a  lofty  and  handsome 
fampanile  in  four  massive  stories,  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style 
nder  Ercole  II.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Pal.  della  Ragione,  a  Gothic 
rick  building  with  restored  facade ,  erected  in  1315-26,  restored 
1  1840,  and  still  containing  the  courts  of  justice.  —  Adjoining  is 
le  former  church  of  S.  Romano,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  con- 
laled  from  view  by  other  buildings,  only  the  graceful  brick  orna- 
entation  of  the  frieze  and  window-arches  being  visible. 

The  Seminario  Vescovile  (PI.  D,  4,  5) ,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
rotti.  Via  Cairoli  32,  contains  *Frescoes  by  Oarofalo  in  two  rooms 
1  the  groundfloor  (best  light  about  midday;  fee  '/.2  fr.). 

The  paintings  (1520)  in  the  l.st  Room  (vestibule)  are  much  injured, 
hose  in  the  2nd  Room  (1519),  though  too  sombre  for  ceiling-ptiintings, 
e  artistically  of  great  beauty  and  well-preserved.  David  and  Goliath, 
e  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Prometheus,  etc.,  are  repre.scnted.  In  the 
ntre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  persons  looking  down  over  a  parapet, 
nong  them  a  portrait  of  the  artist.  Tasteful  ornamentation. 

S.  Paolo  (Pl.  13)  contains  pictures  by  Bonone  and  Scarsellino, 
id  on  the  pillar  to  the  right,  a  bust  by  Aless.  Viltoria  of  Ant. 
ontecatino,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Alphonso  11. 

The  University  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  6),  with  faculties  of  medicine, 
athematics,  and  jurisprudence,  now  attended  by  barely  50  stu- 
iiits,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
scriptions  (in  the  court  several  Roman  and  early-Chrlstian  sarco- 
lagi),  and  a  lAhrary  of  100,000  vols.  anil  1100  MSS. 

Among  the  latter  are  several  cantos  of  the  ‘Orlando  Furioso'  in 
'iosto's  handwriting,  with  numerous  corrections,  and  a  copy  of  Tasso's 
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Gera.salemme  Liberata’,  also  with  corrections;  letters  and  poems  writt 
by  Tasso  in  prison;  Qiiarini's  NS.  of  the ‘Pastor  Fido’;  a  number  of  cbo- 
books  of  the  13-16tb  cent,  with  beautiful  miniatures.  Among  the  print 
books  are  fifty-two  old  editions  of  Ariosto.  His  monument  was  broue 
here  from  S.  Benedetto  (p.  321)  in  1801. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  E,  5),  a  brick  cburch  in  tbe  early-Reiiai 
sauce  style,  erected  in  1494  by  Pietro  Benvenuti,  is  entirely  cover* 
with  domes,  and  each  aisle  is  flanked  with  cbapels.  The  frieze 
‘putti’  and  foliage  is  by  Oiralamo  da  Carpi.  1st  Chapel  on  the  le 
Frescoes  by  Oarofalo,  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  -with  the  donors.  The  oth 
pictures  are  copies,  of  -which  the  originals  are  preserved  in  thePiii 
coteca.  The  church  contains  monuments  of  the  family  of  Este  ai 
that  of  Oiambattista  Pigna,  the  secretary  of  Alphonso  11.  and  rival 
Tasso  (a  simple  slab,  outside,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance).  A  famo 
echo  here  (under  the  second  dome  in  the  nave)  answers  sixtei 
times  if  awakened  with  due  energy. 

S.  Maeia  in  Vado  (PI.  F,  6),  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
Ferrara,  but  altered  in  the  early-Renaissanoe  style  after  1495 
Biagio  Rossetti  and  Bartolommeo  Tristani  according  to  plans  byF! 
coleOrandi,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  flat  ceiling  resti 
on  ten  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  contains  fresci 
by  Bononi. 

At  No.  23,  Strada  della  Scandiana,  is  the  Palazzo  Schifano< 
(PI.  F,  6),  once  a  chateau  of  the  Este  family,  and  now  the  pri 
perty  of  the  town.  It  was  begun  by  Alberto  d’Este  in  1391,  aj 
completed  by  Borso  in  1469.  Over  the  handsome  portal  is  t 
unicorn  from  Borso’s  armorial  bearings. 

The  principal  saloon  (1st  floor)  contains  some  celebrated  “Fresco 
completed  about  1470.  Only  seven  of  the  original  twelve  scenes  ! 
preserved  and  these  are  much  damaged.  The  finest  are  on  the  E.  wsl 
opposite  the  entrance.  In  the  upper  row  are  the  gods  of  the  months 
triumphal  chariots  and  allegorical  representations  of  the  months.  Thn 
and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (in  the  middle)  are  by  pupils  of  Gosimo  ru,!. 
In  the  lower  row  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Borso  and  employmentst 
men  in  the  various  months,  by  Franc.  Cossa.  The  Sala  degli  Sttid 
(1407)  is  decorated  with  fine  mouldings  (frieze  and  ceiling)  by  Dom.v 
Paris  of  Padua  (fee  Vz  f  fr.).  | 

To  the  S.  of  S.  Maria  in  Vado,  in  the  Corso  Porta  Roraana,,; 
the  former  Palazzo  Costabili  or  Palazzo  Scrofa  (PI.  F,  7),  n? 
known  as  the  Palazzo  Beltrami-Calcagnini.  It  was  erected  for Loqi 
vico  il  Moro,  but  is  uncompleted.  Handsome  court.  On  the  grounli 
floor  to  the  left  are  two  rooms  with  ceiling-frescoes  by  ErcoJe  Grank 
in  the  first,  prophets  and  sibyls;  in  the  second,  scenes  from  thed 
Testament  in  grisaille.  I 

The  N.  Quaetbe,  or  ‘Addizione  Erculea’,  built  by  Hercules; 
in  the  14th  cent.,  is  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  the  Corso  Vitto>' 
Emanuele  and  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po  and  di  Porta  Mare.  At  tlir^- 
intersection  (PI.  H,  E,  3)  are  situated  four  handsome  palaces,  i 
finest  of  which  are  the  Renaissance  Palazzo  Prosperi,  or  de'  Leoii 
built  about  1500,  with  a  fine  portal  and  admirable  ornamentatU,  j; 
and  the  — 
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*Palazzo  de*  Diamanti  (  PI .  D,  3),  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
jets  of  the  stones  with  which  the  building  is  covered,  a  haTid- 
iQC  early-Renaissance  structure,  erected  for  Sigismondo  d’Este  by 
,agio  Roseiti and  completed  in  1567.  It  contains  ihe  Ateneo 
>}ico  and  the  important ’‘‘Ciuic  Picture  Gallery^  most  of  the  works 
i  which  belong  to  the  School  of  Ferrara;  Garofalo,  see  p.  318. 
(pen  daily  10-4,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  12-4,  1/2  fr. ;  entrance  to  the 
it  in  the  court;  catalogue  in  preparation.) 

I.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  2.  Rocco  Marconi  (not  Palma 
c7?io),  The  Tribute-money  (retouched)^  13.  Panetti  (master  of  Garofalo), 
4  Paul,  a  fresco;  17.  Girol.  da  Carpi  (pupil  of  Garofalo),  St.  Catharine; 
'\Dom.  Madonna  del  Rosario. —  II.  Room.  11,13.  Annun- 

(tion;  15.  Pellegrino  Munari of  Modenainoi Lor .  Gosta)^  Madonna  enthroned, 
SS.  Gerininian  and  Jerome  (1509) ;  14.  Cotignola  (V),  St,  Sebastian  (1513). 
-III.  Room  (r.):  (»ppo.site  the  window,  7,  9.  Cosimo  Tura  (not  Fra7i<\  Cossa)^ 
|i  round  pictures  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Maurelius;  18.  Orandiy 
^)ration  of  the  Child;  20.  Garofalo.,  S.  Niccol6  da  Tolentiuo  celebrating 
US;  *24.  Tura.,  St.  Jerome.  We  now  return  through  the  second  room 
the  IV.  Room:  4.  Garofalo.,  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  an  allegorical 
feu  from  S.  Andrea.  —  V.  Room,  2.  Grandi.  Pieta;  7.  Garofalo^  Adora- 
ti  of  the  Magi  (in  the  artist’s  later  style,  1549).  —  VI.  Room.  2.  Dosso 
fi*,  John  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos ;  Garofalo.,  3.  Madonna  del  Pilastro, 
^Raising  of  Lazarus  (1632),  6.  Adoration  of  the  Child  (1513;  early 
\  k  in  Costa's  manner;  here  attributed  to  Ortolano).,  7.  Adoration  of  the 
|;i,  with  a  carnation  (garofalo)  painted  in  the  foreground  by  way  of 
^lata^e  (1537);  9.  Mazzolino.,  Adoration  of  the  Child  with  SS.  Benedict 
I  Albericus  (the  only  picture  by  this  master  with  large  figures);  11. 

Madonna  with  saints  and  donors  (1512) ;  12.  Garofalo.,  Christ  on  the 
hot  of  Olives.  —  VII.  Room.  5.  Guercino.,  Decapitation  of  St.  Maurclius; 

Garofalo.,  Madonna  among  clouds,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  of 
/isi  and  donors  of  the  Sussena  family  below  (one  of  the  finest  pictures 
ibis  master;  1514);  10.  (7ar^ctcc«o,  Death  of  Mary  (1508);  11.  Grandi., 
I  tyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  Garofalo^  15.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (1519), 
t Flight  into  Egypt.  —  VIII.  Room.  1.  Dosso  Dossi.,  Annunciation;  3.  Ti~ 
%eo  Viti  (more  probably  Ercole  Grandi)  y  Assumption  of  St.  Mary 
I  Egypt;  4.  Panettiy  St.  Andrew.  ~  IX.  Room.  Rear-wall,  *6.  Dosso 
Altar-piece  in  six  parts,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Augustine  and 
ia.stian  on  the  left,  and  SS.  Ambrose  and  George  on  the  right,  above 
I  Resurrection,  one  of  the  master's  finest  works  (ruined  by  retouching) ; 
t'ofalOy  4.  Miraculous  resurrection  on  the  finding  of  the  Cross  (1536), 
Sladonna  del  Riposo  (1525);  2.  Luca  Longhiy  Circumcision.  —  X.-XIII. 
I 'MS  (to  the  right  of  the  entrance):  Modern  pictures  (unimportant). 

In  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.,  is  the  church 
(S.  Benedetto  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  erected  in  1496-1553  by  Giam- 
liista  and  Alberto  Tristaniy  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  supported 
I  pillars,  and  flanked  with  chapels.  The  circular  vaulting  of  the 
l  e  is  interrupted  by  domes.  The  left  transept  contains  some  good 
1  atingsby  Scarsellino.  The  monument  of  Ariosto  (p.  320)  was  orig- 
illy  here.  The  old  monastery,  now  a  barrack  (keys  at  the  Palazzo 
(  Qunale,  not  always  easily  obtained),  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
IScaraellino  and  Dosso  Dossi  (?);  that  of  the  ante-chamber  of  the 

ifctory  represents  Paradise,  with  saints  and  angels,  among  whom 
osto  caused  himself  to  bo  painted. 

I  The  simple  House  of  Ariosto  (PI.  C,  I>,  2),  which  he  erected 
1  himself  and  occupied  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Via  dell’ 
I  Baedekek,  Italy  I.  lOth  Edit.  21 
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5.  Cristoforo.  ,1 

Ariosto  No.  67  ,  has  hcon  tlie  property  of  the  town  since  181 1 .  1  ] 
bears  the  inscription,  composed  by  the  poet  himself: 

‘Parva,  sed  apta  inibi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere  domus'. 

A  few  reminiscences  of  Ariosto  are  shown  in  the  interior. 

The  Casa  degli  Ariosli,  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Bocche,. onci  j 
belonged  to  the  poet’s  parents.  ' 

A  Statue  of  Ariosto  by  Vidoni,  on  a  lofty  column  in  the  Piazz;  ^ 
Ariostea  (PI.  B,  F,  3),  was  placed  there  in  1833.  In  the  15th  cent 
the  column  was  erected  as  a  monument  to  Herculesl.,  andin  1810- ' 
14  bore  a  statue  of  Napoleon.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  PaJ  - 
Zatti,  and  on  the  W.  side  the  Pal.  Bevilacqua. 

The  church  of  S.  Cristoforo  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  in  the  Campo  Snntoil 
formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery,  is  a  handsome  Renaissance  build- 1 
ing  (1498-1553).  The  cemetery  contains  several  tasteful  moderi  | 
monuments.  i 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Rosa  (PI.  C,  D,  3) ,  in  the  Vi: 
degli  Armari  26,  offthe  ViaGiardini,  contains  (1st  chapel  to  the  left  ( 
a  *Pieta,  with  eight  painted  terracotta  figures,  by  Guido  Mazzoni.  i 
The  Hospital  of  St.  Anna  (PI.  B,  E,  4)  is  interesting  as  the  place  when  i 
Tasso  was  kept  in  confinement  for  seven  years  (from  1579)  by  order  o  I 
Alphiinso  II.  He  is  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  pa 
tron  by  his  passion  for  the  Princess  Eleonora,  the  sister  of  Alphonso,  o  : 
to  have  suffered  from  periodical  attacks  of  insanity.  A  dungeon  is  show;  ! 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  incarcerated,  with  the  names  of  Byron  j 
Lamartine,  and  other  poets  written  on  the  walls.  — Adjoining  the  hospital  i  i 
the  Casino  dei  Negozianli,  formerly  Pal.  Roverella,  erectedin  1508,  with  ancle  ) 
gant  Renaissance  facade  with  terracotta  ornaments.  —  At  the  end  of  the  CorS' 
della  Giovecca,  to  the  right,  stands  the  Pafarrina,  nowaschool  forengineer.'i  i 
with  the  remains  of  tasteful  decorative  paintings  (executed  after  1550).  . 

In  the  church  of  S.  Qiorgio,  outside  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  F,  8;  omn. ' 
see  p.  317),  Pope  Eugene  IV.  opened  the  Council  convened  in  14^  witl^ 
a  view  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  in  the  pre.s 
ence  of  the  Greek  Emp.  John  Palffiologus.  This  locality  being  considere' ' 
unhealthy,  the  seat  of  the  Council  was  afterw'ards  transferred  to  Florence 
The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Roverella,  by  Ambrogio  da  Milan' 
(1475),  some  of  the  ornaments  executed  in  the  studio  of  Ant.  Rossellinc 
The  fine  tower  was  built  by  Biagio  Rosetti  (1485). 

Fkom  Ferrara  to  Ravenna  ,  461/2  M.,  railway  in  2-21/2  brs 
(fares  8  fr.  40,  5  fr.  90,  3  fr.  80  c.).  Chief  intermediate  stations 
7  M.  Pallarano ;  IO1/2  M.  Montesanto ;  15  M.  Portomaggiore  (hT&ne]) 
to  Bologna,  see  p.  341);  2I1/2  M.  Argenta;  231/2  M.  S.  Biagia< 
Lavezzola  (junction  for  Lugo,  p.  343);  29  M.  Voltana\i 
341/2  M.  Alfonsine;  37  M.  Olorie;  39  M.  Mezzano,  —  461/2  M.  Eo 
venna,  see  p.  343. 

Railway  from  Ferrara  to  Suzzara,  see  p.  218. 

46.  Bologna. 

Kailway  Station  outside  the  Porta  Oalliera  (PI.  D,  E,  1 ;  Ii(  , 

slauranly  D.  incl.  W,  3V2  fr. ;  ample  time  for  through-passengers).  Railwa  ' 
to  Ferrara,  see  R.  44;  to  Ravenna,  see  R.  48;  to  Florence,  see  R.  49;  t 
Piacenza,  see  R.  31;  to  Ancona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy.  j 

Hotels.  *Hotel  Brun  and  Pension  Suisse  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  in  the  Pal  I 
azzo  Malvasia,  Via  Ugo  Bassi,  an  old  established  house,  with  lift,  11.  27^  ^ 
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5fr.,  li.  IV2.  A.  1,  L.  3/*!  3V2,  r)-  5,  pens.  10-12,  omnibus  U/j  fr. ;  *Hotkl 

d'Itamk  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Portico  della  (Jabella  Vecchi".,  with  lift  and  winter- 
garden,  R.  from  2V2,  B.  IV2,  3,  I>.  47*2,  omn.  1  fr.  ^ 

-  Alu.  Fossati-Spatz,  Via  dell'  Indipendenza  65  (PI.  E,  3),  well  spoken  of. 

—  Pkllegi:ino  (PI.  D,  4),  R.,  L.,  &.  A.  272-3,  B.  1,  d*^j.  2-272,  D.  3*A-4i  pens. 
8,  omn.  72  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Less  pretentious:  Tre  Re,  Bella  Italia 
Si  Quattro  Pellegrini,  Stella  d'Italia,  well  spoken  of,  all  in  the  Via  Riz- 

I  zoli;  CoMMERCio,  Via  degli  Orefici;  Alb.  Roma,  Via  Azeglio  11^  all  these 
I  arc  fairly  good  and  not  expensive. 

Restaurants  (Traitorie).  At  all  of  the  above-named  hotels^  also,  Tre 
Zuccheite Via  Canepa  2  (PI.  E,  4),  managed  in  the  genuine  old  Italian 
I  style;  Gacciatoriy  Via  Rizzoli.  The  Bolognese  cooking  (^Bologna  la  grassa', 

I  comp,  below)  enjoys  an  ancient  reputation. 

Cafes.  CommerciOy  opposite  Hotel  Brun,  frequented  for  luncheon,  music 
8-11  p.m. ;  Caff^  dei  Qrigioni..  Via  Ugo  Bassi,  luncheons  and  dinners,  music 
!  8-11  p.m. ;  Riaiorante-Biri'eria  delle  Scienze.,  Via  Farini,  elegantly  fitted  up, 
Vienna  beer;  Pavaglioney  Piazza  Galvani,  luncheons,  Vienna  beer;  dei  Serviy 
Via  Mazzini ,  an  elegant  establishment;  del  Corso  ^  Via  Santo  Stefano, 
Munich  beer.  —  Majani  (confectioner),  to  the  E.  of  S.  Petronio. 
i  Bolognese  Beer  at  the  Birreria  del  LeoncinOy  Via  degli  Orefici,  a  large 
popular  resort ;  Stella  d'  Italia y  see  above;  Birreria  Bdettiy  with  good  restaur¬ 
ant,  open-air  establishment  in  summer,  outside  the  Pi>rta  Azeglio. 

Post  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  30;  D,  4),  opposite  the  Palazzo 
del  PodestA.  —  Telegraph  Office  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
entrance  in  the  Via  Ugo  Bassi. 

Cabs.  Per  drive,  within  the  town,  V4  fr. ;  first  72  hr.  1  fr.,  each  follow- 
'  ing  V2  hr.  3/*  fr. ;  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr. ;  small  articles  of  luggage 
25  c.,  trunk  50  c.  To  the  Giardini  Margherita  and  the  Campo  Santo  2  fr. 
per  hour;  to  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  for  the  first  hour  272,  each  additional 
72  hr.  3/4  fr.  Between  10  p.m.  (in  winter  9  p.m.)  and  6  (or  6)  a.m.  50  c. 
more  in  each  case. 

Tramway  from  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  and  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Em- 
anuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5)  to  the  Railway  Station  and  all  the  principal  town- 
gates  (comp,  the  Plan;  fare  10  c.,  with  ‘correspondance'  15  c.).  Another 
line  runs  to  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  340). 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  From  the  Piazza  Malpighi  (PI.  C,  4),  by  the  Porta 
Saragozza  to  Meloncello  (1st  cla.ss  20,  2nd  class  15  c.)  and  to  CasaUcchiOy 
both  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  (p.  341),  and  to  Bazzano  and 
Vignola.  —  2.  From  a  point  about  500  yds,  outside  the  Porta  Gallicra,  to 
the  N.  to  (I3/4  hr.)  Pieve  di  CentOy  whence  there  is  a  diligence  in  connec¬ 
tion  to  CentOy  comp.  p.  317. — 3.  To  the  N.E.  to  MalaV>ergo  vit  BaHcella. 

—  4.  From  the  Porta  Mazzini  to  the  E.  by  S.  Lazzaro  to  Imola  (p.  343). 

Baths.  Bagni  di  S.  Lucia^  Via  Castiglione ;  Bagni  Nuovi  del  Reno y  Via 
S.  Felice;  Villa  Rosna  (‘Casa  di  Salute'),  outside  the  Porta  Castiglione,  well 
fitted  up. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Comunale  (PI.  60;  F,  4),  erected  by  Bibbiena  in  1756, 
performances  from  the  end  of  Sept,  till  the  middle  of  Dec. ;  Coniavalli  (PI.  6l ; 
F, 3),  established  in  1814  in  the  former  church  of  the  Carmelites;  del  Corso 
(PI.  62;  F,  5);  Brunetti;  etc.  —  Open-air  Concert  every  Sunday,  1.30-3 p. in., 
in  the  Piazza  Galvani,  at  the  back  of  S.  Petronio  ;  in  summer  in  the  Giardini 
Margherita  (p.  340).  —  The  favourite  Oiuoco  del  Palloney  or  ball-game,  always 
attracts  spectators  in  summer  (July-Sept.) ;  a  building  (PI.  65;  E,F,2)  in  the 
Promenade  Montagnola  (p.  339)  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  vis¬ 
ited  (charge  for  admission  ;  bills  are  posted  up  to  announce  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  matches  about  to  be  played). 

Shops.  The  best  are  in  the  arcades  of  the  Via  dell'  Archiginnasio 
from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  on,  and  in  the  Via  Rizzoli ,  Portico  Gal¬ 
leria  Vecchia,  etc.  —  Photographs:  P.  Peppiy  Via  d’Azeglio  19  and  in  the 
Hotel  Brun  (p.  322) ;  at  the  Colomboy  Logge  del  Pavaglione.  —  Booksellers : 
Frulelli  TreveSy  Via  Farini;  Za7iicchelliy  under  the  arcades,  to  the  B.  of  S. 
Petronio.  —  T*crfutnes  :  P.  Bortolottiy  Casamoratiy  both  in  the  Via  dell'  Archi¬ 
ginnasio.  —  Specialities  of  Bologna  are  Togliatelley  also  Tortellini  or  Ca- 
pelUUi  (rolled  maccaroni  filled  with  meat,  for  soup)  and  Salami  or  Mor- 
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iadella  (Bologna  .sausage),  good  at  Frai.  ZappoU\  Via  TJgo  Basai,  besij 
the  Hot.  Brun.  Bologna  soap  and  liqueurs  (bibite)  are  also  esteemed. 
NEWsrAPLRS.  II  Resio  del  Cavlino;  Gazzetta  delV  Emilia. 

U.  S.  Consular  Agent,  Cav.  Dr.  Carlo  Qardini.^  Via  BnrhcriaT. 

Bankers.  Cava^^o,  Piazza  Vitt.  Eiuanucle;  G^ayar«2’2»,  Piazza  Nettum 
Banco  Fopolare  di  Credito. 

English  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel  Brun  from  March  to  May  and  fro 
the  end  of  Sept,  to  the  end  of  November.  —  Italian  Protestant  Chare' 
Via  del  Carbone.  ' 

Principal  Attractions  (1V2-2  days).  Ist  day:  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuel 
“■S.  Petronio,  ‘^S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  *S.  Stefano,  Mercanzi 
*Museo  Cirico;  in  the  afternoon,  excursion  to  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  or 
the  '■Madonna  di  S.  Luca.  —  2nd  Day:  *S.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  S.  Cecili; 
*Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  If  time  remains,  the  University,  the  Palac 
Bacciocchi,  Bevilacqua,  Fava,  and  Sampieri,  and  the  Via  Mazzini  may  \ 
visited  and  some  time  devoted  to  the  Giardini  Margherita  nnd  the  Certos 

Bologna  (165  ft.),  y^ith  142,000  inhab.,  one  of  the  most  anciei 
and  important  towns  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Emilia  j  is  situate 
in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Rem 
the  Aposa  y  and  the  Savena.  It  possesses  130  churches,  20  mor 
asteries,  and  a  venerable  and  celebrated  university ,  whence  tl 
inscription  on  old  coins  ^Bononia  doc€t\  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
archbishop  and  the  headquarters  of  the  5th  army  corps.  The  narro 
streets  and  lofty  arcades,  the  numerous  old  palaces,  and  the  vei 
erable  churches  surmounted  by  quaint-looking  towers,  all  bear  tes 
timony  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  place.  The  mean  amm; 
temperature  is  2®Falir.  lower  than  that  of  Florence,  Drinking-watt 
is  brought  to  the  town  by  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  342. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  and  named  FelsinOy  but  w; 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Gallic  Boii ,  and  by  them  called  Bonoriu^ 
In  the  Punic  War  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  after  which,  B.< 
189,  it  was  converted  into  a  Roman  colony,  a  little  before  Parma  ai 
Mutina  (Modena),  by  the  consul  C.  Lselius  ,  and  as  such  was  a  place  > 
very  great  importance.  Under  the  Empire  it  was  even  occasionally  tl 
residence  of  the  monarchs  themselves.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  tl 
Greek  Exarchate,  and  then  to  the  Lombards  and  Franks.  Charlemagi 
constituted  Bologna  a  free  town  (whence  its  motto  '•Libertas')^  and  i, 
commerce  and  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  The  University,  said  to  ha* 
been  originally  founded  in  the  5th  cent.,  acquired  a  European  reputatic 
as  a  School  of  Jurisprudence y  under  IrneriuSy  who  introduced  the  study 
Roman  law  about  1088 ,  and  his  successors ,  the  ^Glossatores’.  Studenj 
streamed  to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy  but  also  from  the  countrii. 
of  the  North.  In  the  12-13th  cent,  their  number  was  generally  3-50(1 
and  in  1262  it  is  said  to  have  attained  to  nearly  10,000.  The  study  of  me< 
icine  and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  a  theologicj 
faculty  established  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.  The  anatomy  of  the  humaj 
frame  was  first  taught  here  in  the  14th  cent. ,  and  galvanism  was  disc*! 
versd  here  by  Jos.  Qalvani  in  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  un' 
vereity  of  Bologna  has  numbered  women  among  its  professors.  Thus,  i 
the  14th  cent.,  Novella  d' Andrea ^  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  wlj 
is  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures^  at  a  subS' 
quent  period  Laura  Bassi  (d.  1778^  mathematics  and  physical  sciencej 
Mme.  Mazzolini  (anatomy),  and  more  recently  (1794-1817)  Clotilda  Tan 
broni  (Greek). 

Bologna  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Guelpl; 
and  Ghibellines,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  allied  itself  will 
the  Pope  against  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  a  sanguinary  encounter  ^ 
Fossalta,  in  May,  1249,  King  EnziOy  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  captured  1^ 
the  Bolognese,  and  kept  in  confinement  by  them  for  the  rest  of  his  lit 
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2  years,  p.  320).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  (be  Bentivogli^ 
terwards  so  powerful,  who  after  protracted  feuds  entered  into  an  alliance 
ith  the  papal  throne.  During  several  centuries  the  town  was  the  scene 
the  party-struggles  of  the  Bentivogli,  Visconti,  and  other  families,  until 
1506  Pope  JiUiris  II.  incorporated  it  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

;  1515  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  Francis  I.  of  France  took 
ace  at  Bologna,  and  in  1529,  1530,  and  1532  those  of  Clement  VII.  with 
fup.  Charles  V.  Here,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  held  a  meeting  in  1547. 
1796  Bologna  was  annexed  to  the  ‘Cisalpine  Republic’  by  Napoleon;  in 
15  it  again  became  subject  to  the  States  of  the  Church*,  in  1831  and  1849 
volutions  broke  out ,  and  in  1859  the  town  finally  united  itself  to  the 
ngdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Bologna  did  not  attain  to  any  distinction  till 
comparatively  late  period.  In  the  Gothic  era  it  at  length  became  ara- 
tious  of  possessing  within  its  walls  the  largest  church  in  Italy.  To 
is  ambition  it  was  indebted  for  S.  Pelronio  ^  which,  had  it  been  coiu- 
eted,  would  have  surpassed  in  size  all  the  other  cathedrals  in  Italy, 
afortunately,  however,  it  remained  a  torso,  and  gave  rise  to  innu- 
erable  disputes.  The  Early  Renaissance  style  is  abundantly  represented 
Te.  The  Palatial  Edifices^  constructed  of  brick ,  with  their  ground 
»ors  opening  in  arcades  towards  the  street,  impart  a  peculiar  charm  to 
e  town.  Baldassare  Pevuzzi  (1481-1536),  the  famous  Sienese  architect, 
/ed  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bologna. 

Sculpture  was  chiefly  practised  by  foreign  masters.  Thus,  as  early 
the  13th  cent.,  pupils  of  Niccolb  Pisano  were  engaged  to  embellish  the 
mb  of  S.  Domenico;  the  reliefs  on  the  principal  portal  of  S.  Petronio 
.•re  executed  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia  of  Siena,  one  of  the  founders  of 
maissance  sculpture.  Even  Michael  Angelo^  when  a  fugitive  from  Florence 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  Medici  (1494).  found  occupation  in  the  church 
S.  Domenico.  When  be  secretly  left  Rome  in  1606,  owing  to  his  un- 
illingness  to  undertake  the  task  of  painting  the  Sistine  Chapel,  proposed 
him  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  it  was  at  Bologna  that  the  reconciliation  was 
'ected.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  pope,  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  for 
0  facade  of  S.  Petronio  (p.  327),  was  destroyed  soon  after  it  was  erected. 
Hbolo  was  likewise  employed  here.  Of  the  Upper  Italian  masters,  who 
e  well  represented  at  Bologna,  Alfonso  Lombardi.,  or  properly  Cittadella 
Lucca  (1488-1537),  holds  the  highest  rank.  Bologna  was  also  the  birth- 
ace  of  Properzia  de'Rossi  (1490-1530),  one  of  the  few  women  who  have 
voted  themselves  to  sculpture. 

In  the  province  of  Painting  we  are  struck  by  Bologna's  close  connec- 
m  with  the  School  of  Ferrara,  due  probably  to  the  dearth  of  impor- 
nt  native  masters  (comp.  p.  331).  The  first  Bolognese  master  who  attained 
ore  than  a  local  reputation  was  Francesco  Francia  (1450-1517).  the  gold- 
lith,  who  owed  much  to  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara.  In  the  devotion  and 
acefulness  of  his  female  figures  he  almost  rivals  Perugino,  as  well  as  in 
s  portraits.  Francia,  like  Costa,  must  be  judged  by  his  easel-paintings 
i  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  vS.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Accademia),  not  by  his 
iscoes,  in  which  both  are  far  inferior  to  their  Florentine  contemporaries. 
moieo  Viti^  a  pupil  of  Francia,  is  mentioned  at  Urbino,  as  Raphael’s 
st  master.  With  Francesco's  son  Oiacomo  Francia.,  for  a  time  influenced 
(he  Venelian  school,  begins  a  period  of  decline,  which  was  not  arrested 
en  by  Raphael's  infiuence,  represented  in  Bologna  by  Bartol.  Ramenghi., 
rnamed  BagnacavaUo  (d.  1542),  and  Innocenzo  da  Imbla  (d.  l.55()?). 
dogna  attained  its  greate.st  importance  at  the  close  of  the  I6th  century, 
le  mannerism  into  which  Italian  painting  had  gradually  lapsed  ,  was 
sisted  by  the  Eclectics  ,  whose  style  was  mainly  introduced  by  Lo- 
rico  Carracci  (1555-1619).  In  teaching  at  his  academy  he  inculcated  a 
orough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  art,  a  comprehensive  education,  and 
careful  study  of  the  great  masters.  The  school  was  afterwards  carried 
I  by  his  cousins  Agostino  (1558-1601)  and  Annibale  Carracci  (1500-1609), 
0  last  of  whom  in  particular  possessed  a  refined  sense  of  colour,  devel- 
ed  by  the  study  of  Correggio.  To  this  school  belonged  als«)  Quido  Reni 
174-1642),  Domenichino  {^Domenico  Zampieri;  1581-1641),  and  Franc.  Albani 
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(1678-lCGO),  wlio  exorcised  a  great  inflnence  on  Italian  art  in  the  17t 
Cl  nt.,  and  eftectcd  a  temporary  revival  of  good  taste.  They  afterwarf 
came  into  collision  with  the  naturalists,  chielly  at  Rome  and  Haples,  hi 
at  Bologna  their  sway  was  undisputed. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  hy  the  *Piazza  Vittori 
Emanuelb  (^Pl.  E,  4,  5),  formerly  Piazza  Maggiore,  and  the  Piazz 
DEL  Nettuno  (_P1.  E,  4,  5),  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  anotlu^ 
and  together  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  town-squares  in  Italj 
In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  Equestrian  Statue  of  Virtc 
Emmanuel  II.  ,  in  bronze  ,  hy  Monteverde,  erected  in  1888  on  th 
800th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  University.  The  king  i 
represented  in  the  act  of  leading  the  Sardinian  troops  at  the  hattl 
of  Solferino  (p.  184).  The  Piazza  del  Nettuno  is  adorned  with 
^Fountain  by  Laurati ,  one  of  the  most  effective  works  of  the  lat 
Renaissance,  erected  in  1564-66.  The  bronze  statue  of  Neptuii 
(over  8ft.  high),  the  ‘Putti’,  and  the  dolphins  were  executed  b 
Qiov.  da  Bologna  (Jean  Boullogne,  see  p).  399). 

To  the  W.  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Comunale  or  Palazzo  di 
Ooverno  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  begun  in  1290  and  restored  in  1876-88.  It  i 
adorned  with  a  Madonna  on  the  facade  by  Niccoll)  dell’  Area  (d.  1494 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagni  of  Bologna 
by  Menganti ,  which  was  transformed  in  1796  into  a  statue  of  St 
Petronius.  The  grand  staircase  in  the  interior  was  designed  b 
Bramante  (1509);  the  galleries  and  halls  are  decorated  with  fros' 
coes ;  a  colossal  sitting  figure  of  Hercules  (in  plaster)  in  the  hal 
of  that  name,  by  Alfonso  Lombardi;  in  the  Sala  Farnese  a  statu 
of  Paul  III.  ,  etc. 

Opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno,  is  the  Pal 
azzo  del  Podest^.  (PI.  29;  E,  4),  now  the  town  hall,  of  1201,  parti 
restored  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  after  a  fire  in  1425.  Here  th 
young  and  poetically-gifted  King  Enzio  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  th 
Bolognese ,  but  was  solaced  by  his  attachment  to  the  beautifu 
Lucia  Vendagoli  ,  from  whom  the  Bentivoglio  family  is  descended 
The  great  hall  is  called  after  him  Sala  del  Be  Enzio.  The  conclav 
for  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXlll.  was  held  here  in  1410.  —  Tb 
adjoining  Portico  do’  Banchi,  erected  by  Vignola  in  1562  am 
restored  in  1888,  is  chiefly  used  for  shops. 

In  the  adjoining  Via  degli  Orefici  is  the  Palazzo  Cornelio  Lamherlin' 
(PI.  E,  4,  5),  by  Baldazsare  Peruzzi.  —  The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vih 
(PI.  17;  E,  6)  contains  an  oratory,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  in  which  is 
Pieth,  a  terracotta  group  hy  Nice.  delV  Area.,  and ,  in  an  upper  room,  t 
the  left,  a  Death  of  the  Virgin,  a  terracotta  group  by  Alfonso  Lombard 
(1519).  —  In  the  Via  dellb  Asse,  on  the  right,  are  the  Palazzo  Marti 
colchi  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  by  Dom.  Tibaldi,  and  containing  some  frescoe 
by  Lod.  Carracci  and  Guido  Reni,  and  the  Palazzo  Montpensier.  —  Tb 
handsome  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Salvatore  (PI.  22;  D,  5)  was  rebui) 
l)y  Magenta  in  1603.  1st  chapel  to  the  left,  Qarofalo.,  Zacharias,  St.  John 
and  saints;  3rd  chapel  (1.)  Inn.  da  Imola.,  Christ  and  four  saints;  let 
transept,  Tiarini.,  Nativity. 

In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  himanuele  we  ohservt 
the  unfinished  facade  of  — 
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*S.  Petronio  { PI.  E,  5),  the  largest  church  in  the  town,  begun  in 
imulation  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  the  Tuscan-Gothic  style 
II  1390  from  a  design  by  Antonio  Vincenzi^  but  never  completed 
comp.  pp.  325,  421).  The  projected  length  was  upwardsof  600  ft., 
,iul  double  aisles  to  both  nave  and  choir  and  an  octagonal  dome 
ising  above  the  centre  between  four  towers  were  to  be  erected. 
Che  work  was  discontinued  in  1659,  when  the  nave  and  aisles  as 
ar  as  the  transept  only  were  completed  ,  and  they  are  now  termi- 
lated  by  an  apse  of  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  Length  384  ft., 
ireadth  with  the  chapels  156  ft.  The  nave  is  132  ft.  high  and 
t7  ft.  broad  j  its  pointed  vaulting  is  supported  by  twelve  pillars, 
fhe  aisles,  which  are  lower  and  about  half  as  broad,  are  flanked 
vith  still  lower  chapels.  Below  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  are  small 
ound-arch  windows.  The  ^‘Sculptures  of  the  principal  entrance 
re  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia:  on  the  pilasters  in  front,  scenes  from 
Jcnesis;  above  the  door,  Life  of  Christ;  in  the  pediment.  Madonna 
vith  two  saints;  also  statues  of  prophets  (1425-38).  The  sculp- 
ures  of  the  side-doors  are  by  Niccolb  Tribolo  (1525)  and  others. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.  with 
he  keys  and  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  by  Michael  Angelo  (p.  325),  was 
>laced  in  1608,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  populace  three  years  later, 
nd  sold  as  old  metal  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  used  it  in  casting  a 
'iece  of  ordnance  (‘Giuliano’)* 

The  Interior,  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence 
a  its  beautiful  proportions  and  abundant  overhead  lighting,  is  adorned 
vith  numerous  sculptures  and  pictures.  Most  of  the  chapels  are  enclosed 
•y  handsome  marble  screens,  dating  from  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen* 
uries.  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right:  altar-piece  (God  the  Father  with  angels) 
•y  Giacomo  Francia  (1518;  the  master’s  earliest  work);  2nd  Chapel  (r.)  fres- 
oes  of  the  year  1417.  4th  Chapel :  Fine  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (15th 
ent.).  6th  Chapel :  altar-piece,  St.  Jerome,  by  Franc.  Cossa,  partly  hidden 
y  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  8th  Chapel :  good  inlaid  stalls  by  Fra  Raffaele 
fa  Brescia.  9th  Chapel  (di  S.  Antonio):  Statue  of  the  saint,  an  early 
vork  of  Sansovino.,  and  the  eight  Miracles  wrought  by  him,  in  grisaille, 
y  Girolamo  da  Treviso:  fine  stained  glass  from  designs  by  Pellegrino 
^ibaldi.  11th  Chapel:  Assumption  of  Mary,  a  high-relief,  the  lower  part 
y  Niccolb  Tribolo;  the  two  angels  by  his  pupil  Properzia  de"'  Rossi;  oppo- 
ite  to  it  is  a  Pieti  by  Vincenzo  Onofri. 

Under  the  canopy  of  the  Choir.  Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor 
Jy  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  24th  Feb.,  i530,  this  being  the  last  occasion  on 
vhich  an  emperor  was  crowned  in  Italy. 

The  Fabbrica  (workshop),  at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  contains  forty 
ketches  of  the  unfinished  facade,  of  the  15th-l7th  cent.,  by  Palladio.,  Qiulio 
lomanoy  Vignola^  etc.,  an  interesting  collection ;  also  a  model  of  the  church 
n  wood,  and  a  relief  of  Joseph's  Temptation  by  Properzia  de"  Rossi  (the 
>e8t  time  for  inspecting  it  is  about  noon). 

N.  Aisle.  The  Cappella  TUcciocchi  (5th  from  the  altar)  contains 
he  monument  of  Princess  Elisa  Bacciocchi  (d.  1820),  grand-duche.ss  of 
fuscany  and  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  of  her  husband  Felix;  oppo.site  to 
,t,  that  of  two  of  her  children,  groups  in  marble  by  the  two  Franzoni. 
)ver  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1492),  by  whom  the  stained- 
la.s.s  windows  were  also  designed.  By  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  chapel 
s  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ces.  Nacci,  by  Vine.  Onofri  (ca.  14jk)).  7th  Chapel : 
Annunciation  in  two  picture.^,  perhaps  after  a  cart<»on  by  h'raneia;  a  St.  Sc- 
lastian  in  the  centre,  by  an  unknown  Ferrare.se  master;  and  the  Twelve 
k|>oatl»‘s.  in  the  style  of  Fr.  Cossa.  Fine  carved  stalls  ly  Qiac.  de*  ^farcUi 
1494).  oth  Chapel ,  the  oldest  in  the  cliureh  ,  cimsecrated  in  1392,  con- 
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tains  frescoes  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent, :  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
with  Paradise  and  Hell  to  the  left,  recalling  Dante's  poem;  altar  witl 
sculptures  in  marble,  and  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (?),  also  worth; 
of  note.  Between  this  and  the  9th  chapel  are  two  clocks  manufaclurei 
by  Fornasini  in  1758  ,  one  of  which  gives  the  solar,  the  other  the  meai| 
time.  On  the  pavement  of  this  aisle  is  (he  meridian-line  drawn  by  thi 
astronomer  Oian  Domenico  Cassini  in  1653. 

To  the  S.E.  of  S.  Petrouio  is  situated  the  *Museo  Civico  (PI| 
27  j  E,  5),  in  the  Palazzo  Qalvani^  Via  dell’  Archiginnaslo  2  (en¬ 
trance  under  the  Portici  del  Pavaglione').  Admission  daily  9-1 
(Nov.  to  March  10-3),  1  fr. ,  Sun.  10-2  free;  catalogue  1  fr.  Tin 
obliging  custodian,  Giov.  Szedlo,  speaks  English.  Labels  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  chief  objects. 

We  first  enter  the  tastefully -restored  Court  of  the  old  Ospedale  delU 
Morie  (1450),  in  which  the  ancient  inscriptions  are  preserved.  In  th< 
corridor  to  the  left  in  front  of  the  stair  are  mediseval  inscriptions  an( 
in  a  second  court  line  terracotta  ornaments  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16tl 
centuries.  —  On  the  Ground  Floor  are  the  Archives  (entr.  from  the  side  i 
street  between  the  Museo  Civico  and  the  Archiginnasio ;  archivist.  Prof  | 
Malagola). 

The  Upper  Floor  contains  the  Museo  d’Antichita  (director.  Prof.  Brizio  \ 
and  the  Museo  Medioevale  (director,  Dr.  Frati).  —  Room  1  (r.) :  Relics  o  ^ 
the  primitive  dwellers  in  caves  and  lake-villages,  consisting  of  implement;  ij 
01  flint  and  bone,  bones  showing  marks  of  sawing,  earthenware,  etc.;  al.si 
bronze  cists  of  the  5th  century.  Adjacent  is  a  room  containing  antiqui  i 
ties  found  recently  in  the  province  of  Bologna  and  Indian  objects  fron 
N.  America.  —  Rooms  II-V  contain  Egyptian  antiquities;  in  Room  111  . 
steles  (E,  a  stele  of  the  Ancient  Empire),  in  the  centre  a  limestone  statiu  ; 
of  a  kneeling  youth.  Room  I'V :  Mummies  and  mummy-coffins,  statuettej  | 
of  gods  in  bronze,  wood,  and  porcelain.  RoomV:  Limestone  reliefs  will  \ 
scenes  from  domestic  life :  D,  Negro  slaves ,  G,  basalt  statuette  of  King  1 
Nefer-hutep  (about  2000  B.  C.),  papyrus-leaves,  and  (in  the  centre  cabiner  'I 
upper  shelf)  two  gilded  scarabaei  with  the  cartouche  of  King  Ramses  III  « 
(14th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Room  VI :  Greeco- Roman  antiquities.  A,  Well-preserved*  | 
*Head  of  a  youth;  B,  Antique  gold  ornaments,  Attic  lecythoi  with  design?'  .1 
on  a  white  ground ;  D,  Glass  vessels,  Attic  vases ;  E,  Head  of  a  phil  \ 
osopher.  At  the  wall  on  the  left:  N,  terracottas;  F,  G,  Greek  vases.  On  the  I 
right:  H,  I,  L,  M,  sculptures.  —  Room  VII:  Roman  sculptures.  — Roon)  . 
VIII :  Products  of  ancient  Italian  art-industry ;  C,  B,  black  ‘  Vasi  di  bucchero' 

E,  buckles  (‘Fibulse'),  mirrors  with  designs  (birth  of  Athena,  Hera  and  Her  'J: 
cules)  and  reliefs  (Pliiloctetes) ;  in  the  centre,  A.  terracotta  statuettes.  — ,  i 
Room  IX  :  Roman  antiquities  :  I,  lamps,  glasses ;  H,  bronze  weights,  scales.'  \ 
keys,  spoons,  bells,  rings,  etc.;  in  the  centre,  B,  lamps,  Aretine  vessels.'  v 
glass  of  the  Christian  period;  below,  leaden  conduit-pipes. 

Room  X  contains  the  most  important  objects  of  the  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  the  results  of  the  systematic  excavations  lately  carried  on  in  and 
around  Bologna.  These  consist  of  (on  the  right)  early  Italian  vases  (thd  ► 
oldest  with  scratched  or  engraved  patterns,  those  of  a  later  date  with  stamp-  « 
ed  ornaments),  bronzes,  ivory,  and  (on  the  left)  monuments  of  the  Etruscan  j 
period,  steles  with  reliefs  and  a  few  complete  *Graves,  and  numberlesd  v 
smaller  articles,  the  whole  affording  an  excellent  survey  of  the  successive  i 
degrees  of  culture  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Felsina  (see  p.  324)  or  - 
Bononia  passed.  The  cabinets  A  to  D,  0  to  T,  and  V  a,  V  b,  contain  the  ear-  • 
liest  objects;  in  B  and  C  are  various  small  ivory  articles,  which  indicate  ^ 
intercourse  with  nations  beyond  the  sea.  There  are  still  more  of  these| 
in  D,  which  also  contains  Phcenician  enamelled  scarahaei.  To  this  per¬ 
iod  belong  the  Etruscan  gravestones  above  mentioned.  In  E  are  Greek 
vases  from  a  more  recent  group  of  graves,  dating  from  the  beginningj 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  Greek  vases  in  F  represent  a  period  extending! 
from  the  beginning  of  the  5t.h  into  the  4th  century.  To  the  same  epoch 
belong  the  contents  of  G;  in  H  a  fine  '’'Attic  amphora  (with  design  represent- 
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ing  Menelaus  and  Helen)  and  a  beautiful  Etruscan  bron/e  candelabrum.  On 
(he  lower  shelves  of  E  are  tlie  contents  of  some  Celtic  graves  that  were 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  Homan  necropolis.  Near  the  third  window 
(glass-case  to  the  right)  is  a  bronze  vessel  from  the  Certosa,  with  repres¬ 
entations  of  sacrifice  and  procession;  near  the  fourth  window  (Case  \)  are 
fine  gold  and  silver  articles,  belonging  to  the  period  of  Hellenic  inlluence. 

Room  XI  contains  numerous  bronze  articles,  some  of  them  found  in 
a  barrel-shaped  clay  vessel  by  the  church  of  St.  Francesco.  —  Room  XII : 
Modern  weapons,  including  some  belonging  to  Joachim  Murat,  King  of 
Naples;  ivory  saddle  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.;  spurs  of  gilded 
bronze  of  the  10th  cent.;  Turkish  weapons,  etc.  —  Room  XIII:  Majolica 
ware :  A,  Spanish-Mores^ue,  including  a  platter  with  the  Medicean  arms  and 
the  motto  ‘glovis'  (si  volge  la  fortuna);  19.  Jar  (Faenza,  1499);  31.  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  V.  (Faenza);  32.  Myrrha  (Fan<‘);  34.  Fontana  d’amore 
(Faenza);  ’^355.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Maestro  Giorgio  (Gubbio, 
ir)32);  338.  Bathing  women  (Pesaro);  384.  Trophies  (Caste!  Durante);  in 
the  centre  G,  glass;  blue  vase  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  by  Beruviero  da  Murano  (14th  cent.);  glass  vessels  made 
for  the  marriage  of  Giovan  II.  Bentivoglio  and  Ginevra  Sforza  in  1465. 
On  the  walls,  as  we  quit  the  room,  clay  ve.ssebs,  those  above  from  Peru, 
and  those  below  from  Morocco  and  Algeria.  —  Boom  XIV:  A  and  B, 
Limoges  enamels,  ivory  articles;  He,  Hd,  ivory  reliefs  of  the  early  middle 
ages,  combs  of  the  14th  cent,  and  Runic  calendars;  E,  Arabian  work 
'n  metal ;  C,  1),  musical  instruments.  —  Room  XV  :  Sculptures  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  I8th  cent.;  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows,  Gregory  XIII. 
by  Menganti;  in  the  middle  of  the  room  N,  Model  of  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna's  Neptune  (p.  326);  G,  H,  •Medals  of  the  Renaissance,  including  por¬ 
traits  of  Galeazz<i  Maresc<dti  by  Sperandio  ^  Isotta  da  Rimini  and  Leon 
Hattista  Alberti  by  Matteo  dei  Pasti.^  and  Niccolo  Piccinino  by  Vittore 
Pisano.  —  Room  XVI:  Mediocval  and  Renaissance  sculptures;  at  the  wall 
beside  the  windows,  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  by  Manno^  a  Bo¬ 
lognese  goldsmitli  (about  IHOO);  numerous  monuments  to  Bolognese  profe.s- 
sors,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  that  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Bartol. 
«U  Saliceto  (d.  1412)  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole;  in  the  centre  copies  of  crosses 
of  the  early  middle  ages;  to  the  extreme  left,  two  erossesoftbellth  century. 
—  Room  XVII:  Choral-books,  with  miniatures,  in  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  13th 
and  14th  cent.,  in  1>  and  E  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  in  F  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
in  G,  silk-embroidery  of  the  16th  cent.;  in  the  centre,  N  to  Z,  Guild- 
books  of  the  12-I6th  cent.,  with  fine  miniature.^. 

Adjoining  is  the  Archiginnasio  Antico(Pl.  E,  5),  erected  as 
i  university  in  15G2  hy  Terribilia,  and  since  the  removai  of  the 
latter  (p,  Slif))  used  as  a  Biblioteca  Comiinale  (open  daiiy  9-5  ; 
200,000  vols. ;  also  an  early  work  of  Fr.nnr.  Franrin,  Crucilixion 
with  saints').  The  former  anatomy  lecture-room  ,  panelled  with 
wood,  is  worth  seeing.  The  cliapel  contains  frescoes  by  Cesi.  —  In 
the  Piazza  Galvani,  in  front  of  the  Arcliiginnasio,  is  a  Statue  of 
Oalvani,  in  marble,  by  Cencetti,  erected  in  1879. 

We  now  proceed  to  tlie  S.  to  tlie  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  E,  5), 
which  isembellislied  with  gardens  and  a  marble  bust  of  Cavour(189‘2). 
The  Bancn  Nazionale  {PI.  ‘24;  E,  5),  hy  Cipolla,  is  situated  on  the 
right  of  this  square  and  the  Palazzo  Guidntti  (PI.  46)  on  the  left. 
The  latter  was  rebuilt  by  for.  Monti,  the  architect  of  several  other 
modern  buildings  in  the  town.  The  Via  Garibaldi  leads  hence  to  the 
Piazza  Galii.ko  (  PI.  E,  6),  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Domenico,  formerly  S.  Bartolommeo ,  hut  re-dedicated  to 
St.  Dominiens,  who  was  horn  in  Castile  in  1170,  and  died  here  in 
12‘21.  The  church  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  the 
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13th  cent.,  with  a  dome  over  the  cross,  hut  it  was  completely  re¬ 
modelled  in  the  18th  ceTitury. 

iNTEKiOK  (choir  and  Cappell  i  S.  Domenico  opened  by  a  liiy-brothor) 
drd  Chapel  on  the  right,  above  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Scarselliiu 
da  Ferrara,  under  glass.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  right  aisle:  Chapel  ot 
S.  Domenico,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  a  “Sarcophagus  (‘area' 
of  white  marble  dating  from  1267,  with  good  reliefs  from  the  life  of  tlu 
saint,  by  Niccolb  Pisano  and  his  pupil  Fra  Quglielmo  (p.  381).  The  sar 
cophagus,  originally  supported  on  pillars,  now  rests  on  a  base  witb 
three  reliefs  by  Alfonso  Lombardi  (1532).  The  kneeling  “Angel  to  the  left, 
in  front,  a  graceful  early  Renaissance  work,  is  by  Niccolb  delV  Area,  whi 
received  his  surname  from  this  sarcophagus,  and  who  executed  also  thi, 
beautiful  “Wreaths  of  fruit  held  by  pulti  on  the  canopy  (1469-73),  The  angel 
on  the  right  is  an  early  work  of  Michael  Angelo  (1494),  who  also  executed 
the  St.  Petronius  immediately  over  the  sarcophagus  with  the  church  ir 
his  hand.  In  the  half-dome  over  the  area,  an  “Apotheosis  of  St.  Domenici). 
a  richly  coloured  fresco,  by  Outdo  Rent;  (r.)  the  saint  resuscitating  a  boy, 
by  Tiarini;  (1.)  the  saint  burning  heretical  documents,  by  Lionello  Spada. 
Adjoining  the  choir,  on  the  right,  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  saints,  15U1. 

—  In  the  Choie,  magnificent  inlaid  “Stalls  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  i 
1528-41.  The  finest  are  those  in  the  centre,  where  the  artist’s  name  is  > 
seen,  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  restorer,  Antonius  de  Yicentia  (1741),  to. 
the  right.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  chapels  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  ‘Hencius  Rex’,  or  King  Eniio  (p.  324),  repeatedly  restored; 
in  the  2nd  chapel  (r.)  that  of  Taddeo  Pepoli  (d.  1337),  by  Jacopo  Lanfrani, 
of  Venice;  opposite  to  Enzio’s  tomb  a  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  r 
1274;  much  retouched).  —  Left  Transept:  The  large  Cappella  del  Rosario 
contains  the  tombs  of  Outdo  Reni  (d.  1642;  to  the  left  a  memorial  stone;  his 
grave  under  a  slab  in  the  centre)  and  the  talented  painter  EUsabetla  Sirani 
(died  of  poison  at  the  age  of  26,  in  1665).  The  frame  round  the  altar-piece 
consists  of  small  paintings  by  Ouido  Reni,  the  Carracci,  Flisabetta  Sirani,  •• 
etc.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  side-entrance  (to  the  right  in  going  out)  is  .' 
the  monument  of  the  jurist  Alessandro  Tartagni  (d.  1477),  by  Francesco  di  ■ 
Simone  of  Florence.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  the  Volta  family,  with 
a  statue  of  St.  Proculus  (ca.  1580). 

In  the  Piazza  Galileo  rise  two  columns  with  statues  of  St.  Domi-  i 
nic  and  the  Madonna  and  two  Monuments  of  the  13th  cent.,  the 
more  important  of  which,  borne  by  nine  columns,  was  erected  in 
1207  in  honour  of  Rolandino  Passeggieri,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  contests  between  the  town  and  the  Emp.  Fred.  Barharossa 
(restored  in  1868).  The  other  belongs  to  the  Foscherari  family. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  point ,  in  the  Piazza  de’  Tribunalii  . 
(PI.  E,  6),  is  the  Pal.  Bacciocchi  (PI.  E,  6),  with  a  facade  by  , 
Andrea  Palladio  and  a  colonnade  by  Bibbiena.  It  is  now  occupied  • 
by  the  law-courts  and  named  the  Pal.  di  Oiustizia. 

To  the  W.,  in  the  Via  d’Azeglio,  is  the  *Pal.  Bevilacqua-Vin-  : 
cemi  (PI.  D,  6),  with  a  superb  court,  the  finest  of  its  style  (perhaps 
by  Qasparo  Nadi,  ca.  1483),  without  the  usual  arcade  on  the  ground-  i 
floor.  In  1547  the  Council  of  Trent  sat  here  for  a  short  time.  —  i 
The  Via  Urbana  leads  hence  to  the  — 

Collegio  di  Spagna  (PI.  D,  6),  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Sara- 
gozza,  founded  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albornoz.  The  fine  court  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  (restored)  by  Ann.  Carracci,  and  the  chapel 
contains  a  Madonna  by  Marco  Zoppo  (at  the  high-altar)  and  frescoes! 
by  Lippo  di  Dalmasio  (16th  cent.;  to  the  right);  above,  a  Madonna 
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by  Bagnacavallo.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Saragozza,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Palazzo  Alberynti  (PI.  C,  G),  with  a  fa^aile  erected  from 
lesigns  by  Bald.  Pernzzi  (?)  in  1540.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
uollegio  di  Spagna ,  in  the  Via  Barheria ,  is  the  church  of  S. 
Paolo  (PI.  20;  D,  5),  erected  hy  Magenta  in  1611,  with  pictures 
■jy  Lod.  Carracci  (2nd  chapel  on  the  right.  Paradise),  Guercino  (  4th 
ihapel  on  the  right),  and  other  masters.  —  Obliquely  opposite  to 
,t  are  the  Pal.  Zambeccari  di  S.  Paolo  (PI.  58;  D,  5),  and  in  the 
Via  Val  d’Aposa  the  suppressed  chapel  of  the  Frali  di  S.  Spirito, 
with  a  charming  early-Reiiaissance  fafade,  adorned  with  two  rows 
if  pilasters,  medallions,  and  an  attica  in  terracotta. 

The  Via  Barheria  leads  to  the  long  Piazza  Malpighi  (PI.  C,  4,  5), 
on  the  W.  side  of  which,  next  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco,  are  the  open- 
air  Tombs  of  the  jurists  Accursius  (d.  1230),  Odofredus  (d.  12C5), 
and  (to  the  right)  Rolandino  dei  Romanzi  (d.  1286),  destroyed  in 
1598  and  1803,  and  restored  in  1892  from  Ruhhiani’s  designs. 

The  church  ofS.  Francesco  (PI.  C,  4  )  washuilthy  Jl/arcodn  Bre.s- 
'ia  in  1230-45.  Long  used  as  a  military  magazine,  it  was  restored 
;o  its  sacred  uses  in  1887.  The  apse  has  buttresses  in  the  northern 
ityle.  To  the  left  is  a  line  brick  tower  by  Ant.  Vincenzi  (ca.  1400). 

The  Interior  (entrance  on  the  N.,  opposite  the  market)  i.-t  in  the  form 
)f  a  basilica  with  ai.sles,  and  ha.s  an  ambulatory  with  nine  chapels.  It  is 
low  being  restored  in  the  ancient  style.  The  left  aisle  contains  the  tomh 
)f  Alexander  V.  (d.  1410),  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  that  pope  hy5peraH(I»'o. 
The  large  marble  ’’Altar  in  the  Choir,  with  numerous  figures  and  reliefs, 
3  the  earliest  known  work  of  the  brothers  Sfassegne  of  Venice  (1388). 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  (p.  326)  the  busy 
Via  Rizzbi.i,  formerly  Mercato  di  Mezzo  (PI.  FI,  4),  leads  to  the  K. 
,0  the  leaning  towers  (see  below).  —  In  the  neighbouring  Via  dell’ 
iiidipendenza  (PI.  K,  1-4)  rises  the  cathedral-church  of  — 

S.  Pietro  (PI.  E,  4),  in  the  baroque  style,  hy  Magenta,  begun 
u  1605  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  It  consists  of  a  spacious 
lave  with  barrel  -  vaulting ,  the  aisles  having  chapels  with  lofty 
jalleries.  In  the  crypt  is  a  Pieth,  a  terracotta  group  by  Alfonso 
Lombardi  (?)  ;  in  the  sacristy,  a  Crucifixion  with  three  saints  by 
Bagnacavallo ;  and  in  the  chapter-room,  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles 
with  the  mourning  Madonna  by  Lod.  Carracci.  —  Adjoining  it,  in 
he  Via  del  Monte,  is  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile{V\.  28),  with  a  court 
•-onstructed  by  Tibaldi  in  1577.  —  In  the  Via  Maiizoni,  to  the  N.  W. 
if  S.  Pietro,  is  the  small  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Oalliera  (PI. 
(3;  D,  E,  4),  with  a  fine  early-Renaissance  brick  facade  of  1470. 
—  Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Fava  (PI.  41 ;  D,  4),  with  frescoes  by  the 
Carracci  from  the  myths  of  Jason  and  ^Eneas. 

We  now  return  to  the  Via  Rizzoli,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  are 
he  Leaning  Towkhs  (  PI.  F,  4 ),  the  most  singular  structures  in  Bo- 
ngna,  though  plain  square  brick  buildings.  The  Torre  Asinelli 
PI.  32),  erected  in  lioO  hy  (Iherardo  degli  Asinelli,  which  looks 
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prodigiously  higli  when  seen  from  the  pavement  below,  is  320  ft.  in 
heiglit  and  4  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  rough  staircase  of  447 
steps  leads  to  the  summit,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  (^Solitary 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  ascend ;  but  a  companion  may  be  hired 
for  60  c.)  The  Torre  Garisenda  (PI.  33),  erected  in  1110  by /■'iV- 
ippo  and  Ottone  Garisenda,  is  163  ft.  high  only,  but  is  10  ft.  out  ot, 
the  perpendicular.  Dante  (Inferno  xxxi.  136)  compares  the  giant 
Anticus,  who  bends  towards  him,  to  this  tower,  ‘when  a  cloud  passes 
over  it’.  The  latter  is  probably  one  of  the  few  leaning  towers  in  Italy 
whoso  obliquity  has  been  intentional  (comp.  p.  366),  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  complete  it.  —  In  the  Piazza  di  Porta  Raveg- 
nana,  in  front  of  the  leaning  towers,  stands  the  handsome  Guild- 
house  of  the  Stracciatori  (‘Universitas  Interpolatorum’),  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Franc.  Francia  in  1496  aiid  restored  in  1620. 

From  the  leaning  towers  live  streets  radiate  to  the  gates  of  the 
same  names:  the  Via  Castiglione,  S.  Stefano,  Mazzini,  S.  Vitale, 
and  Zamboni.  To  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Stefano  and  Via 
Castiglione  is  situated  the  handsome  ’^'Mercanzia  (PI.  F,  5),  or 
Loggia  or  Foro  de’  Mercanti  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  a  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1294,  restored  by  the  Bentivogli 
in  1439,  and  again  in  1890.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  all  the  jurists  who  taught  law  here  from  1441  to  1800.  — 
Farther  S.  in  the  Via  Castiglione,  to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  Pepoli  (PI. 
51 ;  F,  5),  of  1344,  the  castellated  residence  of  this  once  powerful 
family,  with  a  rich  gateway  and  an  imposing  court  with  a  colonnade 
on  one  side  and  arched  passages  on  the  three  others.  ■ —  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  rises  the  handsome  new  Cassa  di  Risparmio  (PI.  25; 
E,  5),  built  by  Oius.  Mengoni  (p.  122),  with  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  handsome  wrought-iron  gratings  at  the  windows. 

On  the  left  in  the  Via  S.  Stefano  is  situated  — 

*Sto.  Stefano  (PI.  F ,  5),  consisting  of  seven  different  edifices, 
occupying  the  site  ot  a  temple  of  Isis,  and  probably  founded  in  the  5th 
century.  Three  of  the  churches  have  their  entrances  on  the  street. 

The  present  Main  Choeoh  (1637)  has  a  pulpit  of  the  12th  cent,  on  its 
old  facade,  but  otherwise  presents  little  of  interest.  —  A  chapel  leads 
thence  to  the  left  into  the  second  church,  ‘S.  Sepolcro,  a  successfully  re¬ 
stored  circular  building  with  coloured  brick  ornamentation,  erected  be¬ 
fore  the  year  lOOU.  A  brick  column  was  placed  adjacent  to  each  of  the; 
seven  antique  marble  columns,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  the  tomb  of  St.  Pe- 
tronius  was  added  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  .Jerusalem.  — 
Behind  it  is  a  Colonnade.,  the  Alrio  di  Pilato,  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  11th  cent. ;  in  the  centre  is  a  font  with  an  inscription  mention¬ 
ing  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand  (d.  74ij.  Chapel  on  the  left,  Crucili.'iion 
and  saints,  altar-piece  by  (Hac.  Francia;  also  a  Crucifix  by  Simone  da  Bo¬ 
logna  (14th  cent.).  —  Immediately  in  front  is  the /okcIA  church,  della 
Trinitii,  re.sting  on  piers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  series  of  columns 
with  Lomb.ard  capitals.  In  the  3rd  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  painted  terra¬ 
cotta  group  (i4lh  cent.),  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  Wo  pass  through 
the  fourth  church,  and  turning  to  the  right  in  front  of  it,  enter  the  fifth 
building,  the  Cappella  della  Consolazione,  the  windows  of  which  command 
an  attractive  view  of  the  cloi.sters  (llth  cent.)  of  the  suppressed  Celestine 
monastery.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  right  to  enter  the  stitA  building,  the  Con- ' 
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fettio  or  Cri/pl  (enclosed  by  a  screen),  under  the  choir  of  the  first  church, 
dating  from  the  llih  cent.,  though  the  capitals  arc  older.  —  The  cu.itodian 
unlocks  the  door  of  the  seventh  church,  next  the  above-mentioned  colon¬ 
nade.  This  is  the  Lombard-Romanesque  church  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  a 
domed  basilica  begun  in  the  11th  cent,  and  frequently  altered,  adorned  on 
the  outside  with  brick  embellishments  and  an  ancient  portal.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left,  is  a  sarcophagus  dating  from  the 
9th  cent.,  and  adorned  with  a  cross  between  two  peacocks;  it  contains 
the  bones  of  the  martyr  St.  Vitalis  (d.  382).  On  the  right,  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  martyr  Agricola  (9th  cent.),  who  is  represented  with  wings,  between 
a  stag  and  a  lion. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  are  the  Pal.  Bolognini  (No.  181  and  the 
Gothic  Pal.  Bovi-Silvestri  (J^o.  19),  attributed  to  Fieravaiite  Fiera- 
vaiiti.  A  short  side-street  to  the  right  leads  to  — 

S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  (PI.  F,  5,  61,  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  Bologna,  founded  by  St.  Petronius  in  433,  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style  in  1440,  and  restored  in  1824.  It  consists  of  a  low  nave  with 
aisles  and  a  short  transept.  The  tower  and  dome  are  of  more 
recent  date.  Above  the  entrance  is  an  eagle  moulded  by  Niccolh 
dell’  Area. 

Interior.  The  W.  window  (St.John  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks) 
is  by  Cossa.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right,  St.  Joseph  and  the  infant  Christ,  on 
the  right,  St.  Jerome  on  the  left,  both  by  Ouercino.  6th  Chapel  on  the  right, 
St.  Amianus  baptising  a  king,  by  Oenari.  7th  Chapel,  ‘Madonna  enthroned 
with  four  saints  and  angels,  unimportant  work  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1497 ;  best 
light  early  in  the  morning).  In  the  Choir,  ‘Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  saints,  in  an  attractive  landscape,  by  L.  Costa  (c.  1505;  best  light 
early  in  the  morning  or  after  noon) ; ‘Stalls  by  Pnolo  5acca,  1523;  above 
them,  the  busts  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  terracotta,  by  Alfonso  Lombardi. 
The  N.  transept  contained  Raphael’s  St.  Cecilia  down  to  1796  (p.  338;  the 
frame  by  Formigine,  with  a  poor  copy  of  the  painting,  is  the  original). 
6th  Chapel  on  the  left.  Statue  of  Christ  in  fig-wood  over  the  altar  fl5th  cent. ); 
behind,  a  stone  Cross  of  801  on  an  antique  column.  5th  Chapel  on  the  left. 
Call  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  by  Cesi.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  left,  St.  Francis, 
by  Ouercino. 

The  Via  Sto.  Stefano  farther  on  is  bordered  by  fine  palaces: 
No.  43  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  No.  45  Palazzo  Pallavicini  (PI.  35;  G,  6). 

The  last  street  to  the  right  in  the  Via  S.  Stefano,  near  the  gate, 
leads  to  the  church  of  Madonna  delBaracano,  which  possesses  aline 
portico  and  contains  a  fresco  by  Cossa,  the  Virgin  with  Giov.  Ben- 
tivoglio  and  his  wife  ( 1472^.  The  framework  surrounding  the  niche 
of  the  high-altar  is  by  Properzia  de'  Rossi.  —  The  town-wall,  to 
the  left  of  the  church  ,  commands  a  pretty  view. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  G,  11,  5),  opposite 
the  Torre  Garisenda,  at  the  corner  of  the  ViaS.  Vitale,  is  the  church 
of  S.  Bartolommeo  di  Porta  B.avegnana  (PI.  F,  4),  erected  about 
1530  by  Formigine,  with  a  handsome  colonnade.  In  the  modernized 
interior  are  ceiling-paintings  by  Angelo  Colonna.  The  4th  chapel 
on  the  right  contains  an  Annunciation,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Franc.  Albani  (1632),  and  a  Nativity,  and  Flight  to  Kgypt,  by  the 
same  master ;  in  the  5th  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  half-figure  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Guido  Reni.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  JIazzini.  on  the 
left,  No.  24,  is  the  — 
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Pal.  Sampieri  (PI.  54;  F,  5),  with  the  insc.riptioii  ‘OaUeria 
Sampieri',  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Her¬ 
cules  by  the  Carracci  and  Guercino.  The  other  paintings  it  con¬ 
tains  are  of  little  value  (fee  Y2  fr-)- 

2nd  R.  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling:  '"Hercules  contending  with  Jupiter-i 
right  wall,  Ceres  seeking  Proserpine,  by  Lod.  Carracci.  —  3rd  R.  On  the^ 
ceiling;  The  path  to  virtue  is  difficult;  right  wall,  Gi.ant  struck  by' 
lightning ,  both  by  Annih.  Carracci.  —  4th  R.  Ceiling :  Hercules  and 
Atlas.  Wall  on  the  right,  Hercules  and  Cacus  with  the  lion’s  head  by 
Agosi.  Carracci.  —  5th  R.  Ceiling-painting:  Hercules  and  Antseus,’  by 
Ouercino.  —  6th  R.  Ceiling-painting:  Genius  of  strength,  by  Ouercim'. 

The  adjoining  House  of  Rossini  (PI.  59  ;  marked  by  a  tabletj  was 
erected  by  the  great  composer  in  1825,  and  adorned  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Servi  (PI.  G,  5),  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Mazzini  and  Via  Guerrazzi,  erected  by  Andrea  Manfredi 
in  1393,  with  a  portico  borne  by  remarkably  thin  columns  placed 
very  far  apart,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (much  damaged)  on  the 
facade,  dating  from  the  17th  century. 

iNTEiiion.  Over  the  high -altar,  completed  by  MontorsoU  in  1561; 
Christ  risen  from  the  Dead,  and  Mary  and  St.  .Tohn,  below  (1.)  Adam,  (r.l 
Moses,  at  the  back  the  portrait  of  the  donor  Giulio  Bori.  Below  the 
organ  are  small  frescoes  by  Buido  Beni.  7th  altar  on  the  left,  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  by  Innoceiizo  da  Imola.  The  place  of  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  is 
occupied  by  the  monument  of  Lod.  Gozz.adini  in  stucco,  by  Oiov.  Zaechio. 
2nd  altar:  Christ  and  Magdalen,  by  Fr.  Albani.  In  the  choir,  on  the. 
right,  a  terracotta  relief,  representing  the  Madonna  and  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Eustace  with  two  angels,  by  Vincenzo  Onofri,  1503. 

SS.  Vitale  ed  Agricola  (PI.  23 ;  G,  4),  in  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  wasi 
consecrated  in  428  by  St.  Petronius,  and  restored  in  1872.  The: 
large  chapel  on  the  loft  contains  a  line  altar-piece  (covered)  by  Fr. 
Francia ;  side-frescoes :  on  the  right  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by 
Oiac.  Francia,  on  the  left  Visitation  by  Bagnacavallo.  —  Opposite 
is  the  Palazzo  Pedrazzi,  formerly  Fantuzzi  (PI.  40  ;  G,  4),  built  in 
1605  by  Formigine,  with  a  superb  staircase  by  P.  Canali. 

The  northernmost  of  the  streets  radiating  from  the  leaning 
towers  is  the  Via  Zamboni  (PL  F,  G,  H,  3,  4),  to  the  right, 
in  which  is  the  effective  and  well-proportioned  Pal.  Malvezzi- Medici 
(PI.  49),  built  by  Bart.  Triachini  in  1550.  —  Farther  on,  in  the 
small  Piazza  Rossini  ,  which  is  named  after  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser,  who  attended  the  neighbouring  Liceo  Rossini  (PI.  26;  im¬ 
portant  historical  musical  collection)  in  1807-10,  is  — 

S.  Giacomo  Maggiore  (PL  F,  4),  founded  in  1267,  consisting  of] 
a  nave  with  barrel-vaulting  of  1497,  with  a  fine  portico  erected  in 
1483  by  Oasparo  Nadi.  The  interior  contains  several  good  pictures. 

Over  the  altar,  immediately  to  theleft  of  the  entrance,  is  the  ‘Vergine] 
della  Cintura’,  by  an  early  Bolognese  master  (covered);  3rd  Chapel  on  the; 
right:  Ercole  Procaccini^  Conversion  of  Saul;  5th  Chapel,  Passerottiy  Ma¬ 
donna  enthroned,  with  five  saints  and  the  donor;  7th  (Chapel,  Marriage' 
of  St.  Catharine,  by  Innocenzo  da  Imola  (1536);  9th  Chapel,  St.  Rochus  with; 
an  angel,  by  Lod.  Carracci;  llth  Chapel,  erected  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi^  the. 
teacher  of  the  Carracci,  and  decorated  by  him  with  frescoes.  In  the  Choir  large 
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painlint;.^  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.,  by  Tommaso  Laurali.  The  3rd  chapel  in 
tlic  retro-choir  contains  a  gilded  altar  with  numerous  saints;  to  the  left,  on 
the  wall,  a  large  painted  crucifix  by  Simone  de'  Crocefissi  (1370).  The  6th 
•Cap.  Rentivoglio,  paved  with  coloured  and  glazed  tiles,  contains  a  “Ma¬ 
donna,  with  angels,  on  the  right  S.  Sebastian,  on  the  left  the  founder,  the 
finest  work  of  Fr.  Franeia ,  and  frescoes  by  Lorenzo  Costa,  representing 
the  Triumph  of  life  and  death,  after  Petrarch,  on  the  left,  and  the  “Ben- 
tivogli  family  on  the  right  (1488;  earliest  known  work  of  this  master). 
The  frescoes  above  are  by  unknown  artists.  In  the  lunette  above  Francia’s 
picture  is  a  Vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  xvii,  1-8)  probably  by  Lor.  Costa 
(freely  restored).  Equestrian  relief  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio  by  Niecolt)  dell' 
Area  (1458) ;  opposite  the  chapel-entrance  the  “Monument  of  Antonio  Ben¬ 
tivoglio  (d.  143.5)  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia;  by  the  entrance.  Relief  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bentivoglio,  by  Fr.  Franeia  (V  1497).  The  9th  Chapel  in  the  left  aisle 
contains  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Orazio  Satnmachini. 

The  sacristan  of  S.  Giacomo  keeps  the  keys  of  the  adjacent  ora¬ 
tory  of  S.  Cecilia  (PI.  4;  F,  4),  an  ohlong  edifice  erected  in  1481. 
The  fine  frescoes  are  by  Lor.  Costa,  Franc.  Franeia,  and  their  pupils. 

1st  on  the  right.  Burial  of  SS.  Valerian  and  Tiburtius,  with  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  in  the  background  (much  injured);  on  the  left.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Valerian,  both  by  Amico  Asperlini;  2nd  on  the  right.  Vindication  of 
St.  Cecilia  before  the  Roman  prefect;  on  the  left,  Angel  crowning  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia  and  Valerian  her  betrothed,  both  by  Chiodarolo;  3rd  on  the  right. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  oil-cask,  on  the  left.  Baptism  of  St.  Valerian, 
both  by  Tamaroccio;  4th  on  the  right,  St.  Cecilia  bestowing  alms;  on  the 
left,  St.  Urbanus  converting  St.  Valerian,  both  by  Lor.  Costa;  5th  on  the 
right.  Burial  of  St.  Cecilia;  on  the  left.  Marriage  of  SS.  Cecilia  and  Va¬ 
lerian,  both  by  Fr.  Franeia. 

Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Pal.  Malvezzi- 
Campeggi  (PI.  50),  by  Formigine,  with  an  interesting  court.  Adja¬ 
cent  is  the  Palazzo  Magnani-Ouidotti  (PI.  48),  by  Dom.  Tibaldi, 
1577,  with  frescoes  in  the  interior  by  the  Carracci.  —  Then  the 
Teatro  Comunale  (Pi.  60 ;  F,  4).  —  On  the  right  is  the  — 

University  (PI.  G,  3,  4 ;  comp.  p.  324),  established  since  1803 
ill  the  old  Palazzo  Cellesi,  with  a  court  by  Bart.  Triachini.  It  now 
possesses  five  faculties  and  is  attended  by  about  1600  students.  It 
is  well  provided  with  scientific  collections  (open  on  Sun.),  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  the  anatomical  collection  and  the  collection  of 
minerals.  The  Tower,  containing  the  observatory,  affords  a  fine  view. 

The  extensive  Library  of  170,0()0  voKs.  is  open  daily,  10-2  o'clock,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the  oldest  codex  of  Lactantius;  also 
letters  from  Voltaire  to  Frederick  the  Great,  etc.  The  celebrated  linguist 
'.liuseppe  Mezzo/anti  (born  at  Bologna  in  1776,  died  at  Naples  in  1M9),  professor 
if  Oriental  languages  at  the  university,  was  once  librarian  here.  At  the 
ige  of  36  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  18  languages  fluently,  and  at  the  time 
if  his  death  no  fewer  than  42. 

The  Geological  Museum,  in  an  adjoining  building.  Via  Luigi  Zamboni 
25M,  contains  intere.sting  fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
minerals  from  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  a  collection  of 
irehistoric  anthropological  curiosities. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  old  Jesuits’  College  ,  containing  the  — 

*Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  G,  3).  On  the  First  Floor 
r.)  is  a  valuable  *Picture  Gallery ,  or  Pinacoteca  (open  daily  from 
to  3  or  4,  according  to  the  season  ;  admission  1  fr.;  on  Sundays 
ind  holidays  from  11  to  2  gratis).  Each  picture  bears  the  name  of 
the  painter.  A  catalogue  is  in  preparation. 
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The  visitor  irahued  with  the  moderu  taste  for  the  period  of  the  Re| 
nais.sance  will  find  little  attraction  in  the  works  of  the  Skvknteenth  Ckn 
TORY,  which  form  the  chief  boast  of  this  gallery.  Although  it  would  h 
unfair  to  depreciate  the  undoubted  talent  and  skill  of  these  late  masters 
tlieir  works  are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  aim  o 
indication  of  progress,  and  from  the  obvious  pains  which  have  been  tukei! 
to  reproduce  trite  themes  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  the  departmen 
of  fresco-painting  the  works  of  these  Bolognese  eclectics  (see  p.  326)  ar 
most  numerous  at  Rome,  but  they  are  admirably  represented  here  by  ; 
aeries  of  oil-paintings.  We  may  first  mention  several  works  by  Guid 
Reni^  the  most  talented  master  of  this  school:  No.  134,  Madonna  dell 
Pieta,  remarkable  for  its  masterly  grouping,  which  again  recurs  in  No.  136 
the  Crucifixion,  and  which  places  these  two  pictures  on  a  level  with  th. 
finest  works  of  the  IGtli  cent,  in  point  of  composition;  No.  135,  th- 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  exceptionally  harmonious  and  dignified  in 
character;  No.  139,  St.  Andrea  Corsini,  an  excellent  specimen  of  Guido’ 
powers  as  a  colourist;  No.  142,  a  masterly  drawing  in  chalks  for  the  Keel 
Homo  which  was  so  popular  in  the  17th  century.  The  most  interestin] 
work  of  Lodovico  C<trracci  is  probably  No.  45,  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist 
Annibale  Carracefs  Madonna  and  saints  (No.  36)  has  the  merit  of  stateb 
architectural  arrangement.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (No.  34)  by 
Agostino  Carracci  is  very  inferior  to  Domenichino's  treatment  of  the  saml 
subject  in  the  Vatican.  Domenichwo's  scenes  of  martyrdom  are  far  fron 
pleasing,  hut  Madonna  with  the  two  Carthusian  monks  (No.  13 

is  a  devotional  picture  of  profound  sentiment.  —  The  gallery  also  possesse: 
several  valuable  works  of  the  Earlier  Period  of  Italian  art.  Thus  No.  78 
a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Fr.  Francia^  bears  important  witness  to  Fran 
cia's  artistic  relation  with  Lorenzo  Costa.  The  two'  early  masters  of  Raphae 
are  not  unfavourably  represented;  Twioteo  Viti  by  a  Mary  Magdalen  (No.  204 
and  Pietro  Perugino  by  a  Madonna  in  clouds  (No.  197).  —  The  gem  of  th( 
gallery,  however,  is  RArnAEL's  St.  Cecilia  (No.  152),  the  indelible  ira 
pression  produced  by  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  master's  unrivallec 
genius  in  exalting  his  figures  into  the  regions  of  the  supernatural,  and  ye 
making  them  human  and  pleasing.  Everything  has  been  maturely  con' 
sidered ,  the  broken  instruments,  the  angels’  song,  the  distribution  anc 
graduation  of  the  characters,  —  and  yet  the  picture  appears  as  simple  an(, 
natural  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  arranged  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  building  -we  turn  to  the  right  and  travers( 
CobkidoeI,  which  contains  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters  of  tin 
second  half  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th  cent,  (the  three  rooms  oi 
the  right,  see  p.  339).  Straight  in  front  of  us,  at  the  end  of  thi 
corridor,  is  — 

Room  A  (Sala  di  Outdo  Rent),  containing  prominent  works  o, 
Outdo  Rent  (p.  325),  the  most  talented  and  famous  pupil  of  tin 
Carracci.  Tothe  right  of  the  entrance,  *137.  Samson,  victorious  ovei 
the  Philistines,  drinking  out  of  the  jaw-hono  of  an  ass;  138.  Ma¬ 
donna  del  Rosario,  painted  on  silk  in  1630  (as  a  procession-flag); 
140.  St.  Sebastian ;  **134.  Madonna  della  Pietk,  below  are  SSj 
Petronius,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Dominic,  Francis,  and  Procnlns (painted 
in  1616  for  the  Town  Council,  who  presented  the  painter  with  ^ 
valuable  gold  chain  and  medal,  in  addition  to  his  remuneration) 
139.  St.  Andrea  Corsini;  *136.  Crncittxion;  *135.  Massacre  of  tin! 
Innocents  ;  141.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  In  this  room  also  are 
3.  Franc.  ALbant,  Madonna  del  Rosario ;  96.  Gessi,  St.  BonaventuTij 
raises  a  dead  child  to  life ;  Ctgnant ,  Madonna  with  saints  ;  1.  Albanti 
Madonna  with  saints;  175.  Fits.  Strant,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Bj 
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the  staircase  :  *142.  Outdo  Rent,  Chalk  drawing  for  the  ‘EcceHomo’; 
30.  Simone  Cantarini  (d.  1648) ,  Portrait  of  Guido  Reni.  On  a  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  room;  360.  Niccolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno,  Ma- 
ionna  and  saints  adoring  the  Child ,  with  the  Annunciation  on 
the  hack. 

Room  B  fNaia  dei  Carracci):  12.  Quercino,  William  of  Aqui- 
;aine  receiving  the  rohe  of  the  order  from  St.  Felix ;  Lod.  Carracci, 
37.  Madonna  with  saints,  42.  Madonna  with  SS.  Dominic,  Francis, 
Dlara,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  being  portraits  of  members  of  the  Bar- 
rellini  family,  at  whose  cost  the  picture  was  painted ;  206.  Domen- 


;hino,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes ;  ab  ve,  36.  Ann.  Carracci,  Ma- 
onna,  with  SS.  Louis,  Alexis,  John  the  Baptist,  Francis,  Clara, 
nd  Catharine  ;  35.  Ag.  Carracci,  Assumption;  47.  Lod.  Carracci, 
lonversion  of  Paul;  l3.  Ouercino,  St.  Bruno  and  another  Carthu- 
ian  worshipping  the  Virgin  in  the  desert ;  Lod.  Carracci,  45. 
irth  of  the  Baptist,  48.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  ; 
4.  Agostino  Carracci,  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  55.  Oiac.  Cave- 
lone,  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  saints;  208.  Domenichino,  Death 
f  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Room  C  contains  works  by  the  Procaccini ,  and  by  Pellegrino 
'ibaldi,  Al.  Tiarini,  and  other  secondary  Bolognese  masters  from 
bout  1550  to  about  1650. 

Room  D  (Sala  di  Raffaello),  with  ceiling  skilfully  painted  to 
nitate  reliefs  by  Prof.  Silvio  Qordini,  to  whom  the  ceiling- 
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painting  of  the  next  room  is  also  due.  —  89.  Innoc.  da  Imola 
St.  Michael;  74.  Prosp.  Fontana,  Pieth;  above,  School  copy  o 
Raphael's  young  St.  John  (p.  407). 

**152.  Raphael,  St.  Cecilia  surrounded  by  four  other  saints 
ordered  in  1513  by  Cardinal  LorenzoPucci  for  the  church  of  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  Monte  (p.  333),  but  probably  not  painted  before  1516.  b 
■was  at  Paris  from  1796  to  1815,  where  it  was  transferred  fron 
panel  to  canvas,  being  much  ‘restored’  in  the  process. 

‘The  youthful  and  beautiful  patron  saint  of  music  has  just  cease' 
playing  the  organ  to  her  friends,  and  a  heavenly  echo  falls  upon  theii 
ears.  Six  angels,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  have  caught  up  the  melody 
and  continue  it  in  song.  Raphael’s  painting  depicts  the  impressioi 
produced  by  the  celestial  music.  The  saints  on  earth  are  silent  in  pre 
sence  of  the  heavenly  choir.  St.  Cecilia  lets  her  hands  rest  mechanicallj 
upon  the  organ,  but,  with  head  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  listens  entrance' 
to  the  song.  St.  Paul,  to  her  left,  is  differently  affected.  Sunk  in  deej 
meditation,  he  also  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the  actual  world.  Ii 
pleasing  contrast  to  these  two  figures,  Mary  Magdalen,  who  stands  on  th( 
right  of  St.  Cecilia  and  holds  a  box  of  ointment  in  her  hand,  shows  hei 
delight  simply  and  openly.  ...  In  the  second  line  stand  SS.  John  thf 
Evangelist  and  Augustine  (or  Petronius?).  ...  A  crowning  touch  is  addec 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  the  figures  and  well-balanced  discriminatioi 
of  expression  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  colours.  The  strongest 
and  most  intense  tone  is  afforded  by  the  yellow  tunic  of  St.  Cecilia, 
embroidered  with  gold;  in  the  St.  Paul  the  predominant  tint  is  the  ref 
of  his  mantle,  relieved  by  the  green  under-garment;  the  Magdalen’s  dresf 
is  of  a  violet  colour.  The  toning  down  and  blending  of  the  ground-tints 
is  effected  through  the  two  saints  in  the  background,  who  thus  fulfill  the. 
same  function  in  regard  to  the  colouring  that  they  do  with  respect  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  composition’.  —  Prof.  A.  Springer's'- Raffael  und  Michelangelo' 

198.  Oiorgio  Vasari,  Banquet  of  Gregory  I.  (1540;  one  of  thel 
artist’s  best  works) ;  116.  Parmigianim,  Madonna  with  SS.  Marga¬ 
ret,  Jerome,  and  Augustine ;  26.  Bugiardini,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints;  *197.  Pietro  Perugino,  Madonna  in  glory,  with  SS. 
Michael,  John,  Catharine,  and  Apollonia ;  61.  Cima  da  Conegliano, 
Madonna;  145.  Tintoretto,  Visitation. 

Room  E  ( Sala  del  Francia),  with  important  works  by  Francesco 
Francia  (p.  325)  :  371.  Annunciation,  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Francis,  (leorge,  and  Bernard  (1500);  nonumber.  Madonna  and  St. 
Bernard;  83.  Christ  mourned  over  by  angels;  to  the  left,  two 
niello  works  by  Francia,  specimens  of  the  Pax  used  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  ;  82.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ,  Madonna  and 
Crucifixion,  in  a  fine  landscape ;  372.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Paul  and  Francis  (a  late  work) ;  no  number,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  SS.  Augustine,  John  the  Baptist,  George,  and  Stephen;  79. 
Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome;  81.  Ma¬ 
donna  worshipping  the  Child,  with  saints  and  the  donors  (1499); 
above,  87.  Qiac.  Francia,  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  Francis  ;  *78.  Fr.  Francia,  Madonna  and  six  saints,  angels,  and 
the  donor  (1494;  early  work);  204.  Timoteo  Fifj,  Mary  Magdalen' 
(about  1508);  297.  Amico  Aspertini,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Lor. 
Costa,  392.  Madonna  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  James  (1491 ;  early- 
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work),  66.  SS.  Petronius  (on  the  throne),  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
Dominic  (1502),  376.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin ;  64.  Franc.  Cossa, 
Vladonna  with  St.  Petronius ,  St.  John ,  and  the  donor  ,  above, 
Vnnunciation,  chief  work  of  this  rare  old-Ferrarese  master  (1474); 
bove  it,  215.  Lor.  Costa,  Madonna  with  SS.  Petronius  and  Theda 
1496);  373.  Franc.  Francia,  Christ  on  theCross,  with  saints.  —  We 
low  proceed  to  the  left  to  — 

OoRRmoE  V,  containing  chiefly  old  paintings.  On  the  end- 
pall:  205.  Ant.  and  Bart.  Vivarini  da  Murano,  Madonna  enthroned, 
n  a  rich  Gothic  frame  (1450) ;  102.  Oiotto ,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
,nd  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  the  wings  of  an  altar- 
liece  from  the  church  degli  Angioli  (the  original  Madonna,  here 
eplaced  by  a  copy,  is  in  Milan,  p.  126).  —  We  descend  a  few  steps 
,nd  enter  — 

CoRRTDoR  II.  To  the  left :  277.  Luca  Cambiaso,  Adoration  of 
he  Child;  Primaticcio,  Concert;  14.  Ouercino,  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

Corridor  III;  Caravaggio,  Judith,  Herodias;  Luca  Oiardano, 
heth. 

Corridor  IV :  Hugo  van  der  Goea(?),  Madonna;  Sustermans, 
’ortrait;  275.  Ant.  Raphael  Mengs,  Portrait  of  Clement  XIII.  — 
’arallel  with  this  corridor  is  — 

Corridor  VI,  containing  a  rich  collection  of  engravings  and 
rood-cuts. 

Of  the  three  Rooms  adjoining  Corridor  I,  the  first  contains  a  number 
f  old  pictures :  Oarofalo,  Holy  Family ;  Bctso  Dossi,  Madonna  with  angels 
pith  musical  instruments.  —  The  two  other  rooms  contain  modern  pictures. 

Traversing  the  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  we  next  reach  the  Pal. 
3entivoglio  (PI.  34  ;  F,  3)  ,  erected  by  this  powerful  family  in  the 
.6th  cent,  on  the  site  of  their  ancient  mansion  which  was  destroyed 
mder  Julius  II.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.  in  the  Piazza  S.  Martiko 
PI.  F,  3,  4)  is  the  Carmelite  church  of  S.  Martino  Maggiore,  in 
■he  Gothic  style  (1313). 

1st  Chapel  on  the  left:  “Enthroned  Madonna,  with  SS.  Rochus,  Bernard- 
ne,  Anthony,  and  Sebastian,  by  Fr.  Francia;  above,  a  Pieta,  below,  Christ 
Jeering  the  Cross.  The  window  above  represents  St.  James  of  Compo- 
itella,  after  a  cartoon  by  Fr.  Francia.  Last  altar  to  the  left,  an  As- 
mmption  and  a  Resurrection  in  the  lunette,  by  Lor.  Costa;  1st  altar  on 
he  right,  Qirol.  da  Carpi,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  5th  altar  on  the  right, 
4mico  Aspertini,  Madonna  with  the  canonized  bishops  Martin  and  Nicholas. 
Idjoining  the  sacristy  is  the  tomb  of  the  scholar  Beroaldus,  with  his 
lust,  by  Vine.  Onofri  (1601). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  ,  near  the  Porta  Galliera,  rises  the 
light  eminence  of  La  Montagnola  (PI.  E,  F,  1,2),  a  promenade 
ffording  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  The  Arena  di  Pallone  (p.  323)  is 
ituated  here.  On  the  S.  is  the  Piazza  dell'  Otto  Agosto ,  formerly 
Hazza  d'Armi.  In  1848  the  Austrians  were  attacked  here  by  the 
Jolognese  and  compelled  to  ev  cuate  the  town. 

Immediately  to  the  left  outside  the  Porta  Castiglione  is  the 
hurch  of  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia  (PI.  F,  7;  when  closed  ring 
t  the  door  to  the  right). 
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Interior.  2iic1  chapel  on  the  right,  round  window  designed  by  Fran 
cia,  Jladonna  and  the  Saviour;  last  chapel  on  the  right,  window.  Job' 
the  Baptist,  by  the  same.  Above  the  high-altar  a  figure  of  Christ,  ani' 
at  the  sides  Madonna  and  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Lor.  Costa  (l499}' 
The  altar-piece  is  an  unimportant  work  of  last  century.  At  the  last  pills 
of  the  left  aisle  is  a  fresco  of  Francia's  School,  Bishop  and  four  monks 
3rd  altar  on  the  left,  O.  M.  Crespi,  St.  Nepomuk;  2nd  altar  to  the  lefi 
Bagnacavallo,  Madonna  in  clouds,  two  saints  below  (the  master's  best  work)| 

Between  the  Porta  S.  Stefano  and  the  Porta  Castiglione  (PI 
F,  G,  H,  7),  to  the  right,  is  the  new  public  park  of  the  Giardin 
Margherita,  now  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Bolognese.  Thi| 
main  entrance  is  beside  the  Porta  S.  Stefano  near  the  tramway 
terminus.  The  park  contains  a  pond  (rowing  boats).  Military  con' 
certs  are  frequently  given  here  in  summer. 

About  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Poeta  d’Azeglio  (PI.  D,  7),  in  thi| 
second  road  to  the  right,  near  the  Casa  Minghetti,  is  situated  thij 
church  of  S.  Maria  ,  called  Mezzaratta ,  containing  early  Bolognea( 
frescoes  (closed).  The  pretty  grounds  of  the  adjoining  Villa  d 
Mezzaratta  are  always  open  to  strangers  (fine  view).  —  About  1/4  M 
outside  the  Porta  d’Azeglio  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  (8/4  M. 
S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  an  Olivetan  monastery  dating  from  143’ 
(suppressed  in  1797),  now  an  Orthopaedic  Institute.  The  entranc 
is  through  the  iron  gate  on  the  right.  From  the  front  of  the  churcl 
fine  view  of  Bologna  and  the  plain.  To  visit  the  interior,  apply  ti 
the  ‘Dimostratore’,  to  the  right  of  the  church  (fee  1/2  fr.).  In  th' 
church  are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Bagnacavallo  and  others.  Thi 
court  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  Carracci  and  their  pupils' 
from  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia,  unfortunately  mud 
injured.  —  A  little  below  S.  Michele  lies  the  Villa  Revedin,  whicl 
is  open  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor ;  its  grounds  commam 
charming  views.  The  road  leading  straight  on  hence  back  to  thi 
town  brings  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  pavilion ,  beside  which  is  ai 
entrance  to  the  Qiardini  Margherita  (see  above). 

About  11/4  M.  outside  the  Poeta  S.  Isaia  (PI.  A,  4),  to  th' 
W.  of  the  town ,  is  situated  the  Certosa  (formerly  a  Carthusiai 
monastery),  erected  in  1335 ,  and  consecrated  in  1801  as  a  Camp 
Santo.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Etruscan  burial-ground,  disi 
covered  here  in  1869.  Walkers  follow  the  principal  road  from  th 
gate  and,  after  10  min.,  take  the  road  to  the  right,  which  leads  ii 
about  I/4  hr.  more  to  the  Campo  Santo.  The  entrance  is  in  the  N.W 
corner;  the  custodian  (first  court,  to  the  left)  is  well-informe( 
(V2-I  fr.). 

The  church  contains  a  few  paintings  by  Elisabetta  Sirani  and  Cesi,  an 
wood-carving  of  1539  and  1611.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cloisters  ar, 
ancient  tombstones  from  suppressed  churches,  arranged  according  to  cer 
turies;  at  the  entrance  13th  cent.,  then  15th  on  the  right,  14th  farther  t 
the  right,  and  16th  on  the  left;  in  the  arcades  modern  monuments,  mof 
of  them  in  marble,  including  figures  of  Faith  by  OaUetti  and  Grief  b 
Monari.  In  the  centre  are  the  ordinary  graves.  Among  many  illustriou 
names  on  the  former  are  those  of  the  philologist  Caspar  Garaioni  (d.  1811, 
and  the  talented  Clotilda  Famironi  (d.  1817;  p.  324).  The  principal  famili^ 
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)f  the  town  also  possess  vaults  here;  thus  the  monument  of  Lethia  Murat 
Pepoli  (d.  1859),  with  a  statue  of  her  father  King  Murat  (‘propugnatore  dell’ 
talica  indipendenza'),  executed  by  Vine.  Vela.  A  rotunda  here  contains  the 
busts  of  celebrated  professors  of  the  present  century,  Mezzo/anti,  Qalvani, 
Costo,  Schiassi,  Mattel  (teacher  of  Rossini),  etc. 

On  tlie  Monte  della  Ouardia,  an  eminence  3M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  PoBTA  Saeagozza  [PI.  A,  6),  rises  the  handsome  pilgrimage- 
'.hurch  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  erected  by  Dotti  in  1731 ,  so 
jailed  from  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin  ascribed  to  St.  Luke, 
ind  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1160.  The  hill  (950  ft.)  is 
iscended  by  a  series  of  Arcades,  consisting  of  635  arches  with 
numerous  chapels,  constructed  in  1676-1739,  and  2t/2  M.  in  length. 
They  begin  a  short  way  beyond  the  gate  and  send  a  branch  to  the 
Campo  Santo  (p.  340).  Steam-tramway  from  the  Piazza  Malpighi 
to  Meloncello  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (p.  323).  Thence  the  steps 
may  be  avoided  by  following  the  road  next  the  arcades.  A  better 
road,  used  by  carriages,  diverges  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Ravone, 
1/2  M.  outside  the  Porta  Saragozza,  and  ascends  in  windings.  A  the 
T  hr.)  fork,  the  road  to  S.  Luca  diverges  to  the  right,  making  a 
wide  curve  past  Monte  Albano ,  and  reaches  the  church  in  8/4  hr. 
more.  The  *View,  particularly  from  the  windows  in  the  S.  ascent 
(0  the  portal  of  the  church  and  from  the  dome  (staircase  from  the 
•oof  of  the  church;  Y2"l  G-)  >  remarkably  fine  and  extends  from 
he  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The  precincts  of  the  church  and 
he  adjacent  intrenchments,  now  used  for  military  purposes,  are 
not  accessible.  On  the  summit,  besides  the  church  ,  there  is  an 
Observatory. 

From  Bologna  to  Poutomaggiore,  29  M.,  railway  in  2hr9.,  an  un¬ 
interesting  route.  Trains  start  from  the  station  outside  the  Porta  S.  Vitale 
PI.  H,  5)  at  Bologna.  —  From  (10  M.)  Budrio  a  branch-line  runs  to 
ifassalomiarda  (p.  343).  —  Porlomaggiore,  see  p.  322. 

From  Bologna  to  S.  Felice  sol  Panaro,  26V2  M.,  railway  in  I'/*  hr., 
ilso  unintere.sting.  The  line  is  being  extended  to  Bossobuono  (p.  213). 
S.  Felice,  see  p.  314. 

47.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  via  Pistoja. 

83  M.  Railway  in  3>/2-6  hrs.  (fares  15 fr.,  lOfr.  55,  6fr.  75c.;  express 
16  fr.  55,  11  fr.  60  c.).  —  A  boldly  -  constructed  line.  Fine  views  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines  of  the  Apennines  (generally  to  the  left) ,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  rich  plains  of  Tuscany. 

Bologna,  see  p.  322.  The  train  skirts  the  slope  of  the  Monte  della 
Guardia  (see  above),  near  the  Reno,  which  it  soon  crosses.  On  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  Reno,  not  far  from  Bologna,  the  Second  Triumvirate 
was  concerted  by  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  B.C.  43. 

3  M.  Borgo,  Panigale;  6  M.  Casalecchio  di  Reno,  beyond  which 
the  valley  of  the  Reno  contracts.  At  Casalecchio  on  26th  June, 
1402,  the  army  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  defeated  by  Gian  Ga- 
;ieazzo  Visconti ,  and  on  21st  May,  1511,  that  of  Pope  Julitis  II. 
under  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  French.  —  On  the  left,  near 
12  M.)  Sasso,  the  brook  Setta  falls  into  the  Reno,  from  which  a  sub- 
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terranean  aqueduct,  constructed  by  Augustus  and  recently  restored  ' 
by  the  engineer  Zannoni,  leads  to  Bologna  (see  p.  324).  —  17  M  j 
Marzabotto,  -with  tbe  spacious  Villa  Aria  (important  art- collections'! 
and  tbe  remains  of  an  Etruscan  town  and  necropolis.  Between  tbii,  ■ 
point  and  Porretta  there  are  22  tunnels.  —  2O1/2  M.  Pioppe  di  Sal-  < 
varo.  At (24Y.2  M.)  Ferpato  tbe  Yalley  expands.  291/2^.  RioJa;  on tb(  r, 
left  rise  tbe  steep  rocky  peaks  of  Mte.  Ovolo  and  Mte.  Vigese;  i 
landslipf  rom  tbe  iatter  destroyed  tbe  village  of  Vigo  in  1851.  Or  I 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Reno  is  tbe  modernised  castle  of  Savignano.  - 
with  picturesque  environs. 

37  M.  Porretta  (1155  ft. ;  *All).  diBoma;  Palazzino,  open  in  sum-  1 
meronly),  a  village  of  1200  inbab.,  with  frequented  sulphureous  ri 
springs  and  baths.  —  Beyond  Porretta  the  line  enters  a  narrow  and'  g 
romantic  ravine  of  the  Reno,  from  tbe  sides  of  which  numerous 
waterfalls  are  precipitated,  particularly  in  spring,  and  is  then  carried  a| 
by  a  series  of  tunnels ,  cuttings ,  and  viaducts  to  the  culminating  a 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines.  —  41  M.  Molino  del  Pallone.'^  '■ 
—  451/2  M.  Pracohia  (2025  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the  line.  |  ,1 

About  3  M.  from  Pracchia  (omn.)  lies  Qavinana  (Alb.  Ferruccio,  pen3.|  J 
7-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  a  pleasant  summer-resort. —  A  post-omnibus  runs'  i 
twice  daily  from  Pracchia  to  (7  M.)  Culigliano  (2215  ft.;  Pension  Pendini,  1’, 
7-9  fr.),  a  convenient  centre  for  excursions,  via  Pontepetri,  where  it  reaches  ij 
the  old  Apennine  road  connecting  Florence  and  Pistoja  with  Modena  ] 
(p.  311),  and  S.  Marcello  Pistojese  (about  2130  ft.;  Alb.  della  Posta,  well!  ,j 
spoken  of;  Engl.  Ch.  serv.).  The  road  then  continues  to  ascend  to  (15  M.)  .j 
Boscolungo  ILocanda  Ferrari,  tolerable)  and  to  the  Passo  delV  Abetona  J 
(about  4520  ft.),  where  the  "(Jr.  Albergo  delV  Abetone  (R.  &  L.  3'/2,  ddj.2Y4,  J) 
D.  41/2,  pens.  12  fr. ;  open  in  summer  only)  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  flnel 
forest.  This  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Cimone  (7103  ft.  ;1  '1 
4-5  hrs. ;  guide,  Beppino  Ferrari,  etc.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  northern!  tf 
Apennines,  commanding  fine  views.  It  is  also  a  starting-point  for  numerous!  i 
shorter  excursions  {Monte  Majori,  hr.;  lAbro  Aperto,  I'/s-S  hrs.;  Tre. 
Potenze,  2  hrs.;  Monte  Rondinajo,  Lago  Santo,  etc.).  —  From  Abetone  toj 
Fiumalbo  (p.  314)  is  about  9  M. 

Boscolungo  is  about  b'/s  hrs.'’  drive  from  Pracchia,  and  7  hrs.  from 
Pistoja  (via  Pontepetri,  see  above).  A  road  also  leads  to  it  from  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca  (p.  379)  in  about  6  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair,  with  trace-horse  up  the 
hill,  40-45  fr.). 

Beyond  Pracchia  the  train  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Adriatic  1 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  tunnel  about  1^3  M.  in  length  ,  and 
then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone,  which  flows  towards  the  S.,  t 
and  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  viaduct.  Between  this  point  and  Pistoja  ij 
there  are  numerous  viaducts  and  no  fewer  than  22  tunnels.  Beau-  d 
tiful  *Yiews.  —  501/2  M.  Corbezzi.  —  Beyond  (541/2  M.)  Piteccio  a  ij 
view  is  at  length  revealed  of  the  lovely  and  populous  plains  of  Tus-  '( 
cany,  and  of  Pistoja  far  below.  —  571/2  M.  Vajoni. 

61  M.  Pistoja  (p.  380).  — From  Pistoja  to  Florence,  see  p.  385.  i 

48.  From  Bologna  to  Ravenna. 

521/2  M.  Railway  in  hrs.  (fares  9fr.  50,  6  fr.  70,  4  fr.  30  c.).  Thej 
train  follows  the  main  line  to  Ancona  and  Brindisi  as  far  as  Ca$tel‘Bolo  <^ 
gmze^  whence  Ravenna  is  reached  by  a  branch-line.  —  Steam  Tramway  i 
from  Bologna  to  Imola  along  the  high-road,  see  p.  323. 
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48.  Route.  343 


The  train  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via  ^Emilia  (p.  297). 
—  4*/2  San  Lazzaro ;  7  M.  Mirandola-Ozzano ;  IO1/2  M.  Qua- 
iema;  15  M.  Castel  S.  Pietro,  with  a  chateau  huilt  by  the  Bolog- 
Qese  in  the  13th  cent.,  on  the  Sillaro. 

211/2  M.  Imola  (Hot.  8.  Marco),  on  the  Santerno,  an  ancient 
town  with  11,400  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  422,  was 
the  Roman  Forum  Cornelii,  named  after  its  founder  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  but  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  Lombard  historian 
of  the  period  of  Charlemagne,  as  Jmolae.  The  town  was  incorporated 
with  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1509.  Imola 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna 
d.  449),  whose  tomb  is  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Cassiano;  and  of  the 
painter  Innocenzo  da  Imola  [Francucci ,  b.  about  1494,  d.  1550; 
p.  325).  —  The  train  then  crosses  the  Santerno. 

26  M.  Castel-Bolognese  (poor  restaurant),  an  ancient  stronghold 
)f  the  Bolognese,  constructed  in  1380,  where  the  Florentines  under 
Niccolh  da  Tolentino  and  Gattamelata  were  defeated  by  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  under  Piocinino  in  1434.  —  Hence  to  Faenza,  see  p.  353. 

The  line  to  Ravenna  next  passes  (30  M.)  Solarolo  and  (35  M.) 
Lugo,  with  9200  inhab.,  junction  of  a  line  to  Lavezzola  (14  M.  ; 
p.  322),  via  Massalombarda  (p.  341).  —  31  M.  Bagnacavallo  (birth¬ 
place  of  the  painter  Ramenghi,  p.  325,  who  is  generally  called  after 
iis  native  towi\);  42  M.  Bussi;  44>/2  M.  Oodo.  —  52'/2  M.  Ra- 
lenna. 


Ravenna.  —  Hotels  (bargain  advisable).  ‘Grand  Hotel  Byron  (Pi.  35 ; 
3,5),  Via  Mazzini,  with  trattoria  and  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  !'/«,  ddj.  3, 
0.  5,  pens.  12,  omn.  1  fr.;  Spada  d’Oko  &  S.  Marco  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  Via  Farini, 
ft.,  L.,  &  A.  S'/afr. ;  Unionk,  Via  S.  Agnese,  unpretending.  —  Caffi  del 
lUiorgunento ,  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Caffi  Byron,  in  the  Piazza 
Byron,  both  tolerable. 

'  Gabs:  per  drive  1,  at  night  I'/afr.,  two-horse  IV2  or  2fr. ;  first  hour 
(*/4-2y2fr. ,  each  additional  '/a  hr.  75c.  or  1  fr.  25c.;  beyond  the  town 
!  fr.  20  c.  or  4  fr.  per  hour. 

Tramway  to  Forli  5  times  daily  in  I'/a  hr.  (fares  2  fr. ,  1  fr.  20  c.). 
—  Railway  to  Ferrara,  p.  322;  to  Rimini,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

Photographs.  Ricci,  Via  Farini  14  A.  —  Post  Office,  Piazza  Alighieri 
;P1.  D,  4). 

Principal  Attractions:  ‘Baptistery  (p.  346),  Cathedral  (p.  345),  S.  Vitale 
p.  348),  ‘Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  340),  ‘S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
*  p.  350),  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  (p.  351),  ‘S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (p.  352). 
Che  churches  are  closed  from  12  to  2  p.  m.  Visitors  with  little  time 
ihould  hire  a  cab. 

Ravenna,  a  town  of  ancient  origin,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
i  province,  now  largely  deserted,  with  12,100  inhab.,  is  situated  in 
be  plain  between  the  rivers  Lamone  and  Ronco  (the  Roman  Be- 
iesis\  in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  district.  It  was  originally  a  seaport, 
5ut  is  now  6  M.  distant  from  the  sea  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
Canale  Corsini  only,  a  channel  constructed  in  1737,  beginning  at  the 
imall  new  harbour  opposite  the  station  (  Darsena;  PI.  G,  3,  4). 

Ravenna  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  but  under  the 
ftepuhlic  was  a  place  of  little  importance.  Augustus  constructed  the 
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Portus  Classis  and  a  canal,  connected  with  the  Po,  round  the  S.  side 
the  town,  and  appointed  Ravenna  the  headquarters  of  the  Adriatic  fleet 
The  commerce  of  the  place  now  improved,  and  a  new  quarter  wa 
erected  between  the  town  and  the  harbour  (Caesaretty  a  name  per 
petuated  by  the  ruined  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea).  The  harbour 
however,  having  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  th(| 
Po,  Classis  and  Csesarea  fell  to  decay,  while  Ravenna  continued  t( 
be  the  capital  of  the  province  Flaminia.  As  early  as  A.D.  44  Ravenm 
became  an  episcopal  see,  St.  ApollinariSy  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  bein^' 
the  first  bishop.  The  Emp.  Honorius  transferred  his  residence  hithei' 
from  Rome  in  402  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  and  h 
439  Ravenna  was  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see.  After  the  fall  oil 
the  Western  Empire  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Herulian  OdoaceVy  King 
of  Italy,  and  again  in  493  by  Theodoric  the  Qreaty  King  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  after  which  it  regained  mxich  of  its  former  splendour  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  till  539.  It  then  became  the  seat  of  the' 
exarch  or  governor  of  the  Eastern  Roman,  or  Greek  Emperors,  and 
continued  under  their  sway  until  752,  when  the  Lombard  Aistulph  banished 
Eutychius  the  last  exarch  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Shortly  after-  i 
wards,  however,  Ravenna  was  retaken  by  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  and 
handed  over  to  the  pope,  under  whose  rule  it  remained,  excepting  when 
his  authority  was  disputed  on  several  occasions  by  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  In  1275  the  Polenta  family,  of  whom  favourable  mention  is 
made  by  Dante,  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  1318  Ravenna  began  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  dukes  in  1440  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  under  whom  its  prosperity  materially  increased;  in  1509  it  was 
conquered  by  Pope  Julius  11.,  and  it  belonged  to  the  States  of  the  Church 
till  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797.  It  was ,  however,  restored  in  1815, 
but  again  severed  from  the  papal  dominions  in  1860.  In  Aug.,  1849,  Gari¬ 
baldi  found  refuge  at  Ravenna  from  the  pursuing  Austrians,  while  his 
wife  Anita  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  flight. 

In  the  History  of  Early  Christian  Art  of  the  5-8th  century,  Ravenna  is 
the  most  important  place  in  Italy  next  to  Rome.  Being  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  mighty  traditions  of  the  past  here  than  at  Rome,  andim-’ 
pelled  to  a  creative  activity  by  the  absence  of  ancient  buildings  so  abundant  i 
in  the  capital,  art  was  in  a  position  to  develop  itself  more  freely,  and 
even  to  venture  on  innovations.  The  connection  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  ^ 
art  may  best  be  studied  at  Ravenna.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  also 
formerly  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  architectural  period,  the  traveller  will 
observe  how  the  capitals  of  the  columns  were  gradually  remodelled,  and 
a  new  style  of  ornamentation  introduced.  Besides  the  basilicas  there  are 
also  dome-structures,  which  form  a  link  between  Byzantium  and  some 
of  the  churches  of  western  Europe  (such  as  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle).  The  ancient  Buildings  of  Ravenna  belong  to  three  different  periods, 
the  first  being  that  of  Honorius  and  his  sister  Galla  Placidia,  404-^0  (Ca- 
thedral,  Baptistery,  Archiepiscopal  Chapel,  S.  Agata,  S.  Qiovanni  Evangelista, 

S.  Qiovanni  Battista,  Mausoleum  of  Oalla  Placidia,  and  S.  Francesco) ;  the 
second  a  Gothic  period  from  493  to  about  539  (St.  Mariinus  or  S.  ApoUinare  ' 
Nuovo,  S.  Spirito,  Baptistery  of  the  Arians  or  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  the 
Palace  and  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric)  \  and  the  third  a  Byzantine  period  from 
639  onwards  {S.  Vitale  and  S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  both  begun  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period).  The  basilicas  of  Ravenna  differ  from  the  Roman  in  having  ' 
their  porticoes  converted  into  a  closed  anterior  structure,  in  being  destitute 
of  transepts,  in  possessing  columns  expressly  designed  for  their  object 
(by  Byzantine  architects  in  Istria)  instead  of  being  brought  from  other 
buildings,  and  in  showing  a  consistent  use  of  the  round  arch  with  corre¬ 
sponding  articulation  on  the  external  walls  (Palace  of  Theodoric-,  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe).  This  last  feature  appears  also  in  Diocletian''8  buildings 
at  Salona.  The  campanili  moreover  are  detached  and  are  circular  in  form. 
Transepts  are  wanting,  as  also  was  probably  the  case  originally  in  most  of  i 
the  Roman  basilicas.  Notwithstanding  the  alterations  of  subsequent  ages, 
and  the  raising  of  the  pavements  by  several  feet,  which  was  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  gradually  increasing  elevation  of  the  surrounding  soil ,  these  i 
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noble  monuments  of  triumphant  Christianity  are  profoundly  impressive, 
and  their  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
environs.  —  Mosaic  Painting  was  also  extensively  practised  at  Ravenna. 
The  earlier  symbolism  (Baptistery,  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia)  was 
gradually  abandoned  for  the  historical  Christian  style  (S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
S.  Vitale),  but  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  to  nature  became  less  and 
the  designs  became  stiff  and  conventional.  At  this  period,  too,  the  costly 
but  stiff  costumes,  and  the  ceremonial  air  of  the  Byzantine  court,  began 
to  affect  the  designs,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Byzantine  style.  — 
The  traveller  will  also  have  an  opportunity  here  of  examining  Sakco- 
PHAGi,  Ivory  Carving  (Throne  of  St.  Maximian,  see  below),  Stdcco  Reliefs 
i(Bapti3tery  of  the  Orthodox,  p.  346),  and  other  works  of  the  early  Christian 
period,  and  thus  obtain  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  the  art  products 
of  the  centuries  preceding  the  Carlovingian  era. 

Lord  Byron,  who  preferred  Ravenna  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
snd  was  influenced  in  some  measure  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
Suiccioli,  a  member  of  the  Gamba  family  of  Ravenna,  spent  two  years 
here  (June,  1819,  to  October,  1821 ;  see  p.  347). 

From  the  station  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  in  front  of  which  rises  a  statue  to 
the  Italian  patriot  L.  C.  Farini,  Dictator  of  the  Emilia  in  1860,  we 
pass  the  Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi,  with  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (p.350)  and  a  ‘Martyr’s  Monument’,  hyZocchi,  unveiled 
in  1888 ,  and  crossing  the  Corso  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (to  the  right, 
3.  Spirito  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin ,  p.  350),  proceed  straight  to 
;he  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  4),  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  This  piazza  is  adorned  with  two  lofty  columns  of  granite 
irected  by  the  Venetians  in  1483,  bearing  statues  of  SS.  Apollinaris 
mdVitalis,  and  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns  of  granite,  referred  to 
i  basilica  of  Hercules  (?)  restored  by  Theodoric.  The  king’s  monogram 
3  discernible  on  the  comer  column.  Beyond  this  Piazza  is  the  — 

Piazza  Venti  Seltembre  (PI.  0,  4),  with  a  granite  column  crowned 
vith  an  eagle,  erected  in  1609  to  Cardinal  Gaetani. 

The  Via  Gioacchino  Rasponi  leads  hence  to  the  Cathedral 
PI.  10;  C,  5)  of  S.  Orso,  or  Basilica  Ursiana,  almost  entirely 
•ehuilt  in  the  18th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  Bishop 
Jrsus  (d.  396),  and  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept, 
iurmounted  by  a  dome  above  the  crossing.  The  round  campanile 
8  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  church. 

Interior.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  sarcophagus  ofSS.  Exuperantius  and 
Jaximianus  (6th  cent.).  In  the  S.  Transept  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
lei  Sudore,  containing  the  marble  sarcophagi  of  SS.  Barhalian  (r.)  and 
leginald  (1.)  of  the  6th  century.  The  High  Altar  contains  a  marble 
arcophagus  with  the  remains  of  nine  bishops  of  early  date ;  to  the  right 
I  silver  crucifix  with  figures  of  the  Bishops  of  Ravenna,  executed  in  the 
1th  century,  the  reliefs  in  the  centre  of  the  16th  century.  At  the  sides, 
hoir-screen  panels  of  the  5fh  cent,  have  been  let  into  the  floor.  —  In 
he  Ambolatory,  on  each  side,  are  several  marble  slabs  with  figures  of 
.nimals,  birds  and  fishes,  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  being  fragments  of  an 
.ncient  pulpit  (‘ambo')  with  inscription  ‘Servus  Christi  Agnellus  episcopus 
innc  pyrgnm  fecit’.  —  The  Sacristy  contains  an  Easier  Calendar  from  532 
0  626  and  the  ^ Ivory  Throne  of  Si.  Maximian  (546-552),  with  basreliefs  repre- 
enting  John  the  Baptist  in  the  centre  in  front,  the  four  Evangelists  on  the 
ight  and  left,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  at  the  sides.  The  scenes  are  sur- 
ottnded  with 'Ornamentation  (animals  in  rich  foliage)  distinctly  influenced 
y  miniature-painting.  The  mi.«sing  tablets  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
ff  during  the  wars  of  the  16th  cent.,  one  of  them,  of  which  a  poor  copy 
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is  shown,  being  now  preserved  at  Florence.  Near  it  is  an  enamelle/  • 
silver  cross  dating  from  1366.  In  the  lunette  above  the  entrance  to  th 
sacristy,  to  the  right,  "Elijah  in  the  desert,  fed  by  the  angel,  a  fresco  b- 
Outdo  Rem.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  N.  Tbansept  con 
tains  the  Shower  of  Manna,  also  by  Ouido  Reni;  the  frescoes  on  the  ceil 
ing,  Christ  in  glory,  are  hy  his  pupils. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  — 

^Baptistery  (PI.  6;  C,  5),  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  or  Battisten 
degli  Ortodossi,  prohahly  also  founded  hy  St.  Ilrsu3(seep.  346),  am 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  an  octagonal  structure,  with  a  cupola 
constructed  of  clay-vessels.  The  building  was  restored  in  1890. 

The  Interior,  the  pavement  of  which  has  been  raised  about  18  inches 
contains  two  arcades,  one  above  the  other.  The  cupola  is  decorated  wit) 
remarkably  fine  ^Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent.,  the  most  ancient  at  Ravenna 
representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  beard)  with  the  river-god  o 
the  Jordan  on  a  gold  ground  and  the  twelve  Apostles  on  a  blue  ground 
Under  these  runs  a  broad  frieze,  on  which,  between  the  groups  of  ligh 
columns,  are  represented  four  altars  with  the  open  books  of  the  gospels 
and  thrones  with  crosses.  The  upper  arcades  of  the  wall  are  adorne( 
with  sixteen  figures  of  prophets  (?),  and  enrichments,  in  stucco.  On  th 
lower  section  of  the  wall  are  admirable  mosaics  of  gold  wreaths  on  ; 
blue  ground  with  statues  of  prophets  (?)  at  the  corners.  The  parapet  o 
the  large  font  in  white  marble  and  porphyry  is  of  the  5th  century.  —  Th. 
custodian,  Via  del  Battistero  2,  also  shows  the  Cappella  S.  Oiustina^  besidi 
the  cathedral,  containing  a  Bacchic  vase  (fee  72  fr.). 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  (PI.  29 ;  0,  5)  possesses  a  squan 
vaulted  chapel  of  the  5th  cent. ,  on  the  first  floor  (fee  30-50  c.). 

The  vaulting  is  adorned  with  ancient  Mosaics  representing  saints 
completed  in  547;  in  the  centre,  on  the  groining,  four  angels  holding  th' 
monogram  of  Christ;  under  them  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  ii 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  Christ  as  a  young  man  without  beard.  The  Ma 
donna  and  two  saints  over  the  altar  were  originally  in  the  cathedral.  Th 
ante-room  contains  ancient  and  early  medieeval  inscriptions,  a  torso  ii 
porphyry  (said  to  be  that  of  Theodoric),  and  a  ^Relief  with  children  fron 
the  temple  of  Neptune.  —  The  episcopal  Archives  comprise  about  26, OCX 
documents  on  parchment. 

On  the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Strada  di  Classe  leading 
to  the  Porta  S.  Mamante,  is  the  Accademia  delle  Eelle  Art; 
(PI.  1,  D  5 ;  open  till  2  p.m.  only;  ring  at  the  gate,  50  c.). 

The  Picture  (xalleby  chiefly  contains  pictures  by  masters  of  the  place 
such  as  (first  room,  to  the  right)  a  Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross 
and  several  portraits  by  Luca  Longhi  (d.  1580);  pictures  by  his  son  Fraii 
cesco;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Vasari;  Madonna  and  saints  by  Cotignola  \ 
a  large  ancient  mosaic  found  near  Classe.  Several  rooms  opposite  con  * 
tain  casts  from  the  antique.  —  On  the  Upper  Floor,  besides  picture:  ; 
(including  a  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Rondinelli)  are  a  bust  of  St.  Apollinari:  * 
by  Thorvaldsen  and  the  monument  with  recumbent  statue  of  Guidarellcj  » 
Guidarelli,  ‘guerrier  Ravennate'  (d.  1502),  by  Baldelli  Qiacomelli  (?  mon  ■ 
probably  Severo  da  Ravenna),  Several  statues  from  Canova's  studio;  En  ! 
dymion,  by  Canova. 

In  the  Strada  di  Classe,  No.  192,  is  the  secularised  Carnal-  # 
dulensian  Monastery  of  Classe  (PI.  7;  D,  6),  now  containing  tht 
Municipal  Collections. 

In  the  court,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belli 
Arti  (see  above). 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (admission  daily,  10-2 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  founded  in  1714  by  the  Abbate  Caneti 
containing  60,000  vols.  and  700  MSS.  Among  the  latter  are  the  celebrates 
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MS.  of  Aristophanes  of  the  10th  cent.;  one  of  Dante  of  1369,  another  by 
Pietro  di  Danle(?);  letters  of  Cieero  of  the  15th  cent. ;  commentary  of  Ben¬ 
venuto  da  Imola;  prayer-book  of  Mari/  Stuart,  with  miniatures;  Visitors' 
Book  from  the  Tomb  of  Dante  (see  below).  The  rare  editions  include  the 
Decretals  of  Boniface  VIII.,  printed  by  Fust  at  Mayenee  in  1465,  and  a 
number  of  ‘editiones  principes'.  The  library  also  possesses  the  wooden  coffin 
which  contained  Dante’s  remains,  found  in  1865;  and  a  valuable  suit  of 
ancient  armour,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Odoacer  (d.  493). 

Behind  the  library  are  various  Collections,  not  yet  arranged,  which 
are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Museo  Civico.  Room  I :  Bronzes  of 
various  periods.  —  Room  II:  on  the  right,  embroidery  of  the  5th  and 
6th  cent,  with  portraits  of  bishops,  ivory  reliefs  of  the  6th  to  the  9th 
cent. ;  on  the  left.  Majolica,  crozier  with  Venetian  enamel,  Limoges  enamel, 
medals  of  the  Renaissance,  etc. ;  in  the  centre,  mediaeval  ivory  work.  — 
Room  III ;  Minerals.  —  Room  IV :  Intarsia  caskets  of  the  16th  century. 

The  lower  rooms  of  the  monastery  are  devoted  to  the  Museo  Bizan- 
tino ,  consisting  of  sculptures,  inscriptions ,  and  architectural  fragments 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  In  the  room  to  the  right  (once  the 
refectory)  is  a  fresco  by  Luca  and  Francesco  Longhi,  representing  the  Mar¬ 
riage  at  Cana.  The  back-rooms  to  the  left  contain  Renaissance  sculptures. 

The  altars  of  the  monastery-church  of  S.  Romualdo  (built  in 
1630  by  Danesi)  are  richly  decorated  with  rare  and  beautiful 
marbles ;  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  St.  Romuald  by  Ouercino  ; 
3rd  chapel  on  the  left,  a  beautiful  ciborium  (with  candelabrum 
and  cross  from  the  sacristy)  in  lapis  lazuli;  frescoes  by  Longhi. 

S.  Niccolo  (PI.  21;  D,  6),  built  by  Archbp.  Sergius  in  760 
(closed),  contains  numerous  paintings  by  the  Augustine  monk  Padre 
Cesare  Pronti  and  by  Francesco  da  Cotignola. 

S.  Agata  (PI.  2,  D  6  ;  entrance  Via  Mazzini  46),  of  the  5th  cent., 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a  vestibule,  contains  beautiful 
antique  marble  columns. 

A  house  in  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Byron 
Tl.  D,  5),  opposite  the  Albergo  Byron  (PI.  35),  was  once  occupied 
by  Lord  Byron  (p.  345),  as  the  memorial  tablet  records.  A  monu¬ 
ment  to  Garibaldi  was  erected  in  the  piazza  in  1892. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  12;  D,  5),  formerly  S.  Pietro,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus  about  427-430,  on  the  site 
if  a  temple  of  Neptune,  but  is  now  entirely  modernised  with  the 
sxception  of  the  apse. 

The  Interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  22  columns  of  coloured 
narble.  Unpleasing  modern  ceiling.  At  the  entrance  are  several  ancient 
iombstones;  on  the  right  that  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  of  1396;  on  the  left 
.hat  of  Enrico  Alfieri,  who  died  in  1405  as  general  of  the  Franciscans, 
)elow  which  is  aChristian  sarcophagus  of  the5th  century.  Then  on  the  right 
he  sarcophagus  of  the  archbishop  St.  Liberius,  of  the  5th  century.  The 
3appella  del  Crocefisso,  the  2nd  on  the  right,  contains  two  columns  of 
]lreek  marble  and  handsome  pilasters  with  capitals  and  ornamentation 
)y  Pietro  Lombardo. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  Dante’s  Tomb  (PI.  41 ;  D,  5).  The 
?oet  died  at  Ravenna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Guido  da 
Polenta,  on  14th  Sept.,  1321,  at  the  age  of  5G,  and  was  interred 
h  the  church  of  S.  Francesco. 

'  In  1482  Bernardo  Bembo,  the  Venetian  governor  (father  of  the  cele- 
irated  Cardinal  Bembo),  caused  the  present  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
rom  designs  by  Pietro  Lombardo.,  and  it  was  subsefiuently  restored  in 
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1692  and  1780.  It  is  a  square  structure  with  a  dome,  embellished  with 
medallions  of  Virgil,  Brunetto  Latini  the  poet’s  master.  Can  Grande  dells 
Scala,  and  Guido  da  Polenta  his  patrons;  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  half- 
length  relief  of  Dante,  and  below  it  a  sarcophagus,  a  marble  urn  in  which 
now  contains  the  poet’s  remains.  It  bears  an  epitaph  attributed  to 
Dante  himself ;  — 

Jura  Monarchiae,  Superos,  Phlegeihonla  lacusque 
Lustrando  cecini,  voluerunt  fata  quousque, 

Sed  quia  pars  cessit  melioribvs  hospita  castris, 

A(u)ctoremque  suum  petiit  felicior  aslris. 

Hie  claudor  Dantes,  patriis  extorris  ab  oris, 

Quern  genuii  parvi  Florencia  mater  amoris. 

A  marble  slab  opposite  tbe  tomb  indicates  tbe  site  of  tbe  house 
in  which  Guido  da  Polenta  entertained  the  poet.  —  To  the  right  of' 
the  tomb  is  a  small  court  containing  twelve  Early  Christian  Sarco¬ 
phagi.  The  largest,  dating  from  the  4th  cent.,  has  a  representation 
of  Christ  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  the  Annunciation 
and  Visitation  at  the  sides.  On  the  wall  is  a  relief-portrait  of; 
Oiuseppe  Mazzini  (p.  64). 

S.  Michele  in  Affricisco  (PI.  20;  D,  4),  erected  in  the  6th  cent., 
is  now  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  apse  and  the  clock-tower. 

S.  Domenico  (PI.  9 ;  C,  3,  4),  a  basilica  founded  by  the  exarchs 
and  subsequently  rebuilt ,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Niccolt) 
Rondinelli.  —  Near  the  Porta  Adriana  is  the  picturesque  little  church 
of  S8.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (PL  14;  B,  3,  4),  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
with  a  Romanesque  tower,  square  below,  and  round  above.  An 
ambo  of  597  in  the  interior  resembles  that  in  the  cathedral  (p.  345). 

'’’S.  Vitale  (PI.  5 ;  C,  3)  was  erected  in  526  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Julianus  Argentarius  by  Archbp.  Ecclesius  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Maximian  in  547.  It  was  probably  originally  the  court-church, 
and  served  as  a  model  to  Charlemagne  for  the  cathedral  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  church  is  octagonal  (371/2  yds.  in  diameter),  with 
a  choir,  three-sided  on  the  exterior,  and  round  in  the  interior, 
added  to  it  on  the  E.  side. 

The  Inteeioe,  unfortunately  marred  by  modern  painting,  is  divided 
by  eight  massive  pillars  into  a  central  space  with  an  ambulatory  around  it. 
Between  the  pillars  are  semicircular  niches  with  pairs  of  columns  and 
arches,  in  two  series,  one  above  the  other,  over  which  rises  the  dome, 
constructed  of  earthen  vessels.  Each  of  the  windows  in  the  dome  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  mullion  into  two  round-arched  halves.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
pillars  are  still  inernsted  with  their  original  coating  of  rare  marble 
(‘Africanone’).  The  upper  columns  have  capitals  of  several  pieces,  the 
lower  columns  fine  trapezium-capitals  (probably  the  earliest  in  Ravenna). 
The  pavement  has  been  raised  more  than  3  ft.,  and  the  street  is  7  ft. 
above  the  former  level. 

The  Choie  is  adorned  with  admirable  '' Mosaics,  which  are  however 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  Baptistery  (p.  346)  and  to 
those  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  349) :  Christ  enthroned  on 
the  globe,  angels  on  both  sides  ;  on  the  right  St.  Vitalis,  and  on  the  left 
Ecclesius  with  the  church  itself.  Below,  (1.)  Emp.  Justinian  with  the 
hishop  Maximian  and  attendants,  and  (r.)  the  Empress  Theodora  with 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  both  presenting  offerings.  In  front,  under  the 
windows,  are  represented  Jerusalem  (on  the  left)  and  Bethlehem  (on  the 
right).  Above,  on  the  side-walls,  the  four  Evangelists  sitting,  beneath 
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them  Isaiah  (on  the  right)  and  Jeremiah  (on  the  left)  standing.  On  the 
right,  in  the  central  scene,  an  altar  with  bread  and  wine;  at  the  sides 
the  blood-sacrifice  of  Cain  and  the  bloodless  offering  of  Melchisedech. 
Beside  it,  Moses  as  a  shepherd;  above,  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes  before 
the  burning  bush.  On  the  left  in  the  centre,  a  table  at  which  the  three 
angels  are  entertained  by  Abraham,  Sarah  at  the  door,  and  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  In  the  archway  busts  of  Christ  (repainted) ,  the  Apostles ,  and 
SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  sons  of  S.  Vitalis.  On  the  right,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  a  •Greet  Relief  from  a  temple  of  Neptune,  representing  his 
throne  with  shells,  trident,  and  genii;  opposite  to  it  a  modern  copy.  — 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy  a  Roman  Relief,  the  Apotheosis  of  an 
emperor;  the  goddess  Roma  is  sitting  on  the  left;  next  but  one  to  her  is  Ju¬ 
lius  Csesar,  with  Augustus  and  Claudius  beside  him.  On  the  left,  a  fnagment 
of  a  procession  with  victims ,  forming  part  of  the  same  work.  Opposite 
are  early  -  Christian  reliefs :  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  Christ  imparting 
a  blessing,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (7th  cent.). 

To  the  N.,  at  the  back  of  the  church,  is  the  Monument  of  the 
Exarch  Isaac  (PI.  42,  C  3  ;  d.  641) ;  his  sarcophagus  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  erected  by  his  wife  Susanna,  several  other  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  relief  of  a  Roman  warrior  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Museum.  —  The  custodian  of  S.  Vitale  also  keeps  the  key 
of  the  — 

*Mausoleum  of  Galla  Flacidia  (PI.  27 ;  C,  2),  now  SS.  Nazario 
e  Celso ,  founded  about  440  by  that  Empress ,  daughter  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great  and  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  The  church  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  49  ft.  long,  41  ft.  broad,  with  a  dome. 

The  Interior  is  adorned  with  beantiful  ^Mosaics  y  on  a  dark  blue 
ground,  of  the  5th  cent. :  in  the  dome  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists^ 
in  the  four  arches  eight  apostles  (or  perhaps  prophets),  between  which 
are  doves  drinking  out  of  a  vase  (resembling  the  celebrated  mosaic  on 
the  Capitol);  under  the  vaulting  of  the  right  and  left  transept  are  the  other 
four  apostles  (?)  in  gilded  mosaic;  between  them  are  stags  at  a  spring. 
Over  the  door  is  ^Christ  as  a  young  shepherd,  with  long  hair;  opposite  is 
the  triumph  of  Christian  faith,  in  which  Christ  (represented  herewith  a 
beard)  is  committing  to  the  flames  an  open  book,  probably  heretical;  the 
adjacent  cabinet  contains  the  gospels.  —  The  Altar,  constructed  of  trans¬ 
parent  Oriental  alabaster  and  intended  to  be  illuminated  by  inserted 
lights,  was  formerly  in  S.  Vitale;  behind  it  is  the  large  marble  Sarco- 
phagus  of  Galla  Placidia  (d.  450),  once  enriched  with  plates  of  silver,  in 
which  the  Empress  was  interred  in  a  sitting  posture.  On  the  right  of 
this  monument  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  decorated  with  Christian  emblems, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  Emp.  Honorius,  brother  of  Galla  Placidia; 
on  the  left  that  of  Constantins  III.,  her  second  husband  (417)  and  father 
of  Valentinian  III.;  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  are  two  small  sarcophagi 
containing  the  remains  of  the  tutors  of  Valentinian  and  his  sister  Honoria. 
These  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Romo  which 
still  remain  in  their  original  position. 

S.  Giovauni  Battista  (FI.  13;  D,  3),  with  an  ancient  round  tower, 
erected  by  Galla  Placidia  in  438  for  her  confessor  St.  Barbatian, 
was  almost  entirely  remodelled  in  1683.  The  columns  of  the  in¬ 
terior  belong  to  the  original  church. 

The  CoRSo  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  ( PI.  E,  F,  2-6)  leads  to  the  N. 
to  the  Porta  Serrata  (thence  to  the  Rotonda,  see  p.  351),  and  to 
the  S.  to  — 

Sto.  Spirito  (PI.  23,  E3  4;  entrance  in  the  Via  Paolo  Costa), 
or  S.  Teodoro,  erected  by  Theodoric  for  the  Arlan  bishops,  with  a 
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vestibule  at  the  W.  entrance  (portal,  16th  cent.),  and  adorned  j 
with  fourteen  columns  of  coloured  marble  in  the  interior.  In  the  ' 
1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  an  ancient  marble  pulpit.  — The  sacristan 
(in  the  house  No.  8)  also  keeps  the  key  of  the  adjacent  — 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (PI.  22) ,  or  Baptistery  of  the  Arians. 
The  octagonal  dome  is  adorned  with  Mosaics  of  the  6th  cent.  : 
in  the  centre ,  Baptism  of  Christ;  on  the  left ,  the  river-god  of  the 
Jordan,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles.  The  present  pavement  is 
about  7  ft.  above  the  original  level.  Several  Arian  crosses  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  entrance-court  on  the  left  side.  —  In  the 
Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi  (p.  345)  is  the  church  of  — 

S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  or  8.  Oiovanni  della  Sagra(B\.  4;  F,  4), 
erected  in  424  by  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  made  during  a  voyage  from  Constantinople,  but  much  injured  by 
alterations.  The  court  in  front  of  it  has  retained  the  form  of  the 
ancient  atrium.  Above  the  beautiful  portal  of  the, latter  (14th  cent.) 
are  reliefs  in  allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  church. 

The  Interior  (if  closed,  knock  at  the  door),  with  its  unpleasing  barrel- 
vaulting,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  borne  by  twenty-four  antique  columns. 
The  vaulting  of  the  4th  chapel  on  the  left  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  their  symbols  above  them,  and  the  four  fathers  of  the 
church,  SS.  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  by  Oiotto  (who  had 
come  to  Ravenna  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dante).  In  the  closed  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  choir  are  some  remains  of  old  Mosaic  Pavement,  representing! 
the  storm  to  which  Galla  Placidia  was  exposed,  on  the  left,  and  figures  of 
animals  on  the  right. 

*S.  Apolliuare  Nuovo  (PI.  3 ;  E,  4,  5),  a  basilica  erected  about 
500  by  Tbeodoric  tbe  Great  as  an  Arian  cathedral  (8.  Martinus  in 
Coelo  aureo),  was  afterwards  (570)  converted  by  the  Archbishop  S. 
Agnello  into  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  has  borne  its  present' 
name  since  the  9th  cent. ,  when  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  trans¬ 
ferred  hither  from  Classe.  The  atrium  and  apse  have  been  removed 
in  the  course  of  later  alterations,  but  the  nave  still  affords  the  rare 
spectacle  of  a  well-preserved  interior  decoration  of  the  early-Chris- 
tian  period.  The  ceiling  alone  has  been  altered. 

The  Interior  contains  twenty-four  marble  columns  brought  from 
Constantinople.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  ambo.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  navej 
are  adorned  witb  interesting  ^Mosaics  of  tbe  6th  cent.,  partly  of  the  Arian, j 
and  partly  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  period,  witb  additions  of  tbe  9tb  cent.,i 
afterwards  frequently  restored:  on  tbe  left  tbe  town  of  Classis  witb  tbej 
sea  and  ships,  twenty-two  virgins  witb  tbe  Magi  (tbe  B.  balf  ar¬ 
bitrarily  restored  in  1M6);  on  tbe  right  is  tbe  city  of  Ravenna  with  the; 
church  of  S.  Vitalis  and  the  palace  of  Tbeodoric,  and  twenty-five  saints 
witb  wreaths  approaching  Christ  enthroned  between  angels  (a  group' 
which  has  also  been  freely  restored).  These  last  mosaics  betray  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  showy  style  of  the  later  period,  but  the  single  figures  of  the; 
teachers  of  the  church  above  them,  between  tbe  windows,  are  executed! 
in  a  more  independent  and  pleasing  manner.  Above  tbe  windows,  on  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  wall,  on  each  side,  are  thirteen  interesting  compositions 
from  tbe  New  Testament.  On  tbe  left,  tbe  sayings  and  miracles  of  Christ 
(without  a  beard);  on  tbe  right,  tbe  history  of  tbe  Passion  from  the  Last 
Supper  to  tbe  Resurrection  (Christ  with  a  beard).  The  omission  of  tbe 
Crucifixion  itself  points  to  tbe  origin  of  these  mosaics  at  an  early  period 
when  representations  of  tbe  kind  were  abhorred.  —  The  last  chapel; 
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Q  the  left,  in  which  the  marble  lining  of  the  walls  still  remains,  con- 
lins  an  ancient  marble  episcopal  throne,  broken  marble  screens  which 
elonged  to  the  ambo  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Justi- 
ian  in  mosaic.  The  coffin  of  St.  Apollinaris  rests  npon  four  porphyry 
olumns  from  the  ancient  ciborium. 

In  the  same  street,  a  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  S.  Apollinare 
fuovo,  is  a  side-facade  of  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  (PI.  39  ;  E,  5), 
a  which  the  exarchs  and  the  Lombard  kings  subsequently  resided, 
t  consists  of  a  high  wall  crowned  with  an  upper  story  with  a 
entral  niche  (exedra)  and,  at  the  sides,  three  small  columns  of 
narhle  bearing  round  arches,  with  a  simple  gateway  below.  The 
'.olumns  and  treasures  of  art  of  this  palace  were  removed  to  Germany 
)y  Charlemagne.  To  the  right  of  the  principal  door,  in  the  wall,  is 
I  porphyry  basin,  said  to  be  Theodoric’s  coffin ,  probably  from  a 
jath,  brought  here  in  1564.  The  palace  itself  stood  in  the  adjacent 
Ifia  Alberoni,  excavations  in  which  have  brought  to  light  rich 
nosaic  pavements  of  the  5th  century. 

Still  farther  on,  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  is  S.  Maria  in  Porto  (PI. 
18 ;  F,  6),  erected  in  1553  from  the  remnants  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lo¬ 
renzo  ill  Cesarea  (p.  344) ,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept 
md  an  octagonal  dome,  and  borne  by  columns  and  pillars  placed 
ilternately.  The  choir  contains  an  ancient  vase  in  porphyry.  In  the 
N.  transept  is  a  Byzantine  marble  relief  of  the  Virgin  (6th  cent.). 

A  pleasant  walk  may  he  taken  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
partly  upon  them,  as  they  are  now  nearly  level  with  the  ground. 

About  V2  M.  from  the  Porta  Serrata  (PI.  D,  E,  1 ;  p.  349)  is  sit¬ 
uated  the  *Iffiausoleum  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (  PI.  G,  1),  the  Roton- 
da,  or  S.  Maria  della  Rotonda,  as  it  was  called  after  the  remains  of 
the  heretic  were  scattered  and  the  church  became  a  Rom.  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  In  order  to  reach  it,  we  take  the  road  to  the  right, 
very  soon  after  quitting  the  gate ,  and  cross  the  railway ,  beyond 
which  the  tomb  is  seen  to  the  left,  shaded  by  poplars  (key  at  the  ad¬ 
jacent  house,  30  c.).  It  was  probably  erected  by  Amalasuntha,  the 
emperor’s  daughter  (about  530).  The  substructure  is  of  decagonal 
shape,  and  the  flat  dome,  of  36  ft.  in  diameter,  consists  of  a  single 
huge  block  of  Istrian  rock,  which  is  said  to  weigh  470  tons.  Some 
remains  of  the  colonnade  which  shaded  the  balcony  round  the 
upper  story,  are  now  preserved  in  the  interior.  The  substructure, 
with  its  ten  arches,  long  lay  half  under  water ;  the  upper  part  is 
approached  by  a  double  staircase  of  marble,  added  in  1780. 

About  21/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  F,  7)  is  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  a  basilica  with  open  roof,  erected  by 
Bishop  Onesti  (known  as  ‘II  Peccatore’) ,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
made  in  1096.  The  left  aisle  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
founder,  of  1119.  The  choir  and  the  two  adjacent  chapels  contain 
Frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  supposed  that  this  spot  was 
formerly  the  site  of  the  old  harbour ,  and  that  the  massive  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  clock-tower  belonged  to  the  lighthouse  (faro). 
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No  traveller  should  quit  Ravenna  without  visiting  the  church  of  S.  Apoi  I 
linare  in  Classe,  situated  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Nuova.  This  ma  I 
be  done  either  hy  carriage  (with  one  horse,  there  and  hack,  about  3-4  fr.-  ■ 
comp.  p.  343)  or  by  the  railway  between  Ravenna  and  Rimini.  Train' 
stop  at  Classe  only  between  June  Ist  and  Sept.  30th  (fares  60,  45,  36  c. ,  iJ 
About  halfway,  both  the  road  and  the  railway  cross  the  united  rivet  i 
Banco  and  Montane.  ' 

*S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  erected  in  534  by  Julianus  Argentariu  t 
(‘the  treasurer’)  on  the  site  of  atemple  of  Apollo,  was  consecratedi  4 
549,  and  restored  in  1779.  This  is  the  largestof  the  basilicas  sti 
existing  at  Ravenna.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  vestibul 
at  the  W.  end,  and  a  round  campanile.  The  exterior  exhibits  trace!  ’ 
of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  with  indication!  v 
of  pilasters  and  arches.  (For  unlocking  the  doors,  50  c.) 

The  spacious  Intekiok  (now  almost  destitute  of  colour)  rests  on  twentj’  <tl 
four  cipollino  columns,  and  has  an  open  roof.  The  Walls,  which  wer'  I 
stripped  of  their  marble  panelling  by  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  are  adorne  A 
with  portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  an  unbroken  serie' 
of  129,  from  the  first  bishop  St.  Apollinaris,  who  suffered  martyrdom  i  ■ 
74  under  Vespasian,  to  the  present  archbishop.  Each  aisle  contains  fou  ■ 
marble  sarcophagi  of  archbishops.  In  the  left  aisle  is  an  inscription  rf  u 
lating  to  the  penance  performed  here  by  Emp.  Otho  III.  at  the  instigatio  j 
of  St.  Romualdo.  Adjacent  is  an  ancient  capital  used  as  a  holy  wate 
basin.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  tabernacle  of  the  9th  cent.,  with  a  N 
altar  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  Nave  contains  a  marble  altar,  in  the  an  II 
cient  fashion.  —  The  Cetpt,  a  kind  of  corridor  in  which  the  remains  oi  U 
St.  Apollinaris  once  reposed,  is  in  winter  sometimes  under  water.  Thebronzi  al 
window-gratings,  seen  from  without,  are  ancient.  —  Above  the  crypt  is  th  ll 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  ‘Thibona’  with  the  high-altar.  The  canop  <1 
of  the  latter  is  borne  by  four  columns  of  black  and  white  Oriental  marbld  H 
The  two  ends  of  the  choir-bench  terminate  in  the  episcopal  throne  ci  l| 
St.  Damianus ,  which  has  been  sawn  through.  The  dome  of  the  tribun  M 
is  adorned  with  well-preserved  Mosaics  of  the  6th  cent. ;  in  the  centre  M 
large  cross  on  a  blue  ground  with  gilded  stars,  at  the  sides  Moses  an  i) 
Elias,  below  whom  is  St.  Apollinaris  preaching  to  his  flock;  below,  o  >( 
the  right,  are  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Melchisedech;  on  the  left,  Coi,  'i, 
stantine  and  other  Roman  emperors ,  among  whom  are  the  four  arch  ,i 
bishops  Ursicinus,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Severus,  and  Eoclesius.  —  The  Rood-Aec)  J 
is  also  embellished  with  mosaics:  in  the  centre  a  bust  of  Christ,  at  th  4I 
sides  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  and  below  them  two  flocks  of  shee|  »| 
hastening  to  Christ  from  the  towns  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Pine  Forest  of  Ravenna,  or  La  Pineta,  whic]  ill 
existed  in  the  time  of  Odoacer  and  has  been  extolled  hy  Dantei  tl 
Boccaccio ,  Dryden ,  and  Byron,  begins  about  I3/4  M.  beyond  th'  ‘  1 
church  of  S.  ApoUinare.  The  severe  winter  of  1880-81  and  a  con  1 
flagration  have,  however,  destroyed  most  of  it. 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ravenna,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ronco.  rises  thi 
Colonna  di  Qaston  de  Foix,  a  memorial  of  the  victory  gained  on  ilth  April! 
1512,  by  the  united  armies  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
(at  which  the  poet  Ariosto  was  present)  over  the  Spanish  troops  and  thos< 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  At  the  moment  when  the  victory  was  decided ,  th 
brave  Qaston  de  Foix  fell  (p.  128). 
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49.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  via  Faenza. 

a4  M.  Railway  in  9  (from  Bologna  in  8)  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  20,  12  fr.  10, 

7  fr.  75  c.).  Carriages  are  changed  at  Castel  Bolognese  and  Faenza,  where 
passengers  have  usually  to  wait  some  time.  The  line  from  Marradi  to 
Florence  is  interesting  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  hold  construction  of  the  railway.  ^ 

From  Ravenna  or  Bologna  to  (26  M.)  Castet  Bolognese^  see  p.  04d. 

31  M.  Faenza  (^110  ft. ;  Corona,  near  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eraan- 
uele,  with  clean  trattoria,  R.  2  fr.,  omn.  60  c.;  Caffh-liistorante 
Italia,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  with  rooms  to  let),  the  Faventia  of 
the  ancient  Boii,  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  inliab.  on  the  Lamone 
(the  ancient  Anemo'),  has  given  its  name  to  a  kind  of  majolica 
(fayence)  ,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  15th 
cent,  and  has  recently  been  again  receiving  attention. 

The  Corso  Garibaldi,  the  main  street,  leads  straight  to  the  spa¬ 
cious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  are  situated  the  Palazzo 
Municipale,  to  the  left,  and  the  Cathedkal  of  S.  Costanzo,  to  the 
right.  The  latter,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  was  begun  in 
1474  by  Giuliano  da  Majano  of  Florence,  and  contains  numerous 
works  of  art :  in  the  4th  chapel  to  the  right,  Innocenzo  da  Imola. 
Uoly  Family  (covered);  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
the  tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1472). 

A  street  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza,  beside  the  post-oflice,  leads 
to  the  right  to  the  Ginnasio,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the 
municipal  Pinacoteca,  with  some  good  paintings,  chiefly  by  artists 
of  the  Romagna,  and  a  few  sculptures.  The  latter  include  a  colossal 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  the  two  SS.  John,  by  Alf.  Lombardi  or  Be- 
garelli,  a  wooden  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Donatello,  and  a  marble 
bust  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ascribed  to  Donatello  but  probably  by 
Ant.  Rossellino. 

The  Chiesa  della  Commenda,  in  the  Borgo  or  S.W.  part  of  the 
town,  contains  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Girol. 
Pennacchi  da  Treviso  (1533). 

From  Faenza  to  Ancona,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

The  Railway  toFlorbncb  describes  a  wide  curve  round  Faenza, 
and  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel  passes  from  the  plain  into  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Lamone  (see  above),  which  it  continues  to  ascend, 
frequently  crossing  the  stream,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines. 

39*/2  M.  Brisighella,  a  pleasant  village  with  2500  inhab.,  sit¬ 
uated,  with  its  pretty  villas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  a 
mountain  -  slope  crowned  with  a  castle.  —  42  M.  Fognano.  We 
traverse  three  tunnels  and  cross  the  river  several  times.  —  47  M. 
Cassiano.  Beyond  (49  M.)  S.  Martino  in  Qaitara  the  line  remains 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lamone,  and  runs  through  vineyards. 

At  (521/2  M.)  Marradi  (1045  ft.;  1600  inhab.)  the  mountains 
approach  nearer  to  each  other. 

On  the  conical  mountain-peak  to  the  right  is  a  ruined  castle. 
The  line  now  crosses  to  the  right  bank,  but  after  two  tunnels, 
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recrosses  tlie  stream  by  means  of  a  lofty  viaduct ,  and  traverses  sh  ■ 
tunnels  more.  1 

551/2  M.  Fantino-Palazzuolo.  Palazznolo  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  N  #• 
The  high-road  from  Faenza  to  Florence  crosses  the  railway  by  meani  « 
of  a  lofty  bridge  immediately  beyond  the  station.  —  Two  bridgei,  ij; 
and  five  more  tunnels.  The  ascent  now  becomes  rapid.  ,  1 

581/2  M.  Crespino.  Passing  over  several  bridges  and  through  i| 
three  short  tunnels,  we  enter  the  main  tunnel  of  the  line  (21/2  M.  j 
long;  7  min.  transit),  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  * 
The  highest  point  of  the  line  (1890  ft.)  is  reached  in  the  middle  ol  ■ 
the  tunnel. 

The  line  now  rapidly  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  streamlet 
Muccione,  traversing  a  short  tunnel,  to  (63  M.)  Fornello.  Another  1 
short  tunnel  and  then  the  long  Monzagnano  Tunnel  (I1/4  M.)  bring 
us  to  the  narrow,  mountain-enclosed  valley  of  the  Rozzolo,  which  . 
we  soon  quit  by  another  series  of  tunnels  to  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Elsa  at  the  church  of  Madonna  dei  Tre  Fiutni. 

We  descend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  —  Beyond  (661/2  M.)  \ 
Ronta  the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  (two  tunnels),  and 
runs  through  a  fertile  hilly  district  to  (691/2  M.)  Panicaglia.  The 
boulder-strewn  beds  of  several  torrents  are  spanned  by  large  bridges 
and  viaducts. 

72  M.  Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  (605  ft. ;  3100  inhab.)  is  the  chief  place  i 
in  the  Mugello,  a  beautiful  wide  valley,  enclosed  by  lofty  moun-  ■■ 
tains,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  central  Apennines.  The  valley  is  1 
watered  by  the  Sieve,  which  joins  the  Arno  at  Pontassieve  (p.  479).  i 
The  train  crosses  the  stream  a  little  before  reaching  (75  M.)  I 
S.  Piero  a  Sieve,  and  then,  following  the  monotonous  valley  of  the  j 
Carza,  ascends  the  S.W.  longitudinal  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  i 
culminates  in  the  Monte  Oiovi  (3255  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Morello  ( 
(3065  ft.;  p.  475).  Afte  crossing  the  stream  seven  times  and  traver-  : 
sing  two  tunnels,  we  reach  (791/2  M.)  Vaglia,  beyond  which  are  c 
three  more  short  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  catch  a  momentary  i 
glimpse  of  the  Monte  Senario,  with  its  convent  (p.  478). 

A  tunnel,  21/4  M.  in  length,  now  pierces  the  E.  spur  of  the  i 
Monte  Morello ;  and  beyond  another  short  tunnel  we  reach  (841/2  M.)  ‘  • 
Montorsoli  (p.  478).  —  Four  more  tunnels.  To  the  right  is  a  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  railway ;  ’ 
in  the  distance,  Florence  and  its  hills.  We  cross  the  Mugnone  to  — 

88  M.  Le  Caldine,  on  the  left  bank.  Below  the  station  the  valley 
contracts  between  the  hills  of  Monterinaldi,  on  the  right,  and  Fiesole 
(p.  477),  on  the  left.  Two  tunnels.  We  finally  descend  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mugnone  to  the  well-tilled  valley  of  the  Arno,  and 
beyond  a  line  diverging  to  the  left  to  the  suburban  station  outside  ] 
the  Porta  S.  Croce,  reach  — 

94  M.  Florence,  see  p.  387. ' 
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Tuscany^  which  covers  an  area  of  9287  sq.  M. ,  and  contains  2,220,265 
inhab.,  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  of  very  different  sizes ;  viz.  Massa- 
Carrara^  087  sq.  M.  in  area,  an  independent  duchy  down  to  1829i  Lucca^ 
575  sq.  M.  in  area,  independent  down  to  1847;  Florence^  the  largest  pro¬ 
vince,  2207  sq.  M.  in  area;  Leghorn^  the  smallest,  about  126  sq.  M.  in 
area;  and  Pisn^  Arezzo^  Sienn  ^  and  Grosseto.  The  density  of  the  po4)ula- 
tion,  too,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  province 
of  Lucca  there  are  about  431  inhab.  to  the  square  mile,  in  Florence  295,  in 
Siena  127,  and  in  Grosseto  not  more  than  57.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coast-districts  and  the  valleys,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by 
the  spurs  and  ramifications  of  the  Siih- Apennines.  The  N.  part,  adjoining 
the  Arno,  is  most  fertile,  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  hills  being  richly 
cultivated.  A  strong  contrast  to  this  smiling  region  is  presented  by  the 
marshy  coast  district  below  Leghorn,  where  malignant  fevers  have  wield¬ 
ed  their  destructive  sway  since  the  depopulation  which  took  place  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  soil  of  tlie  inland  hill  country  is  also  poor,  but 
some  compensation  is  afforded  for  this  by  its  copper  and  other  mines. 
Tuscany,  indeed,  possesses  greater  mineral  wealth  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact  that  it  was  earlier  civilised 
than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Tuscany  still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Tiisci  or 
FArusci  (Greek  TyrrlieJiiaus).  The  excellent  iron  of  Elba  and  the  rich 
copper  mines  of  Volterra  afforded  them  materials  for  establishing  thriv¬ 
ing  industries,  the  products  of  which  were  in  demand  far  and  wide  at  an 
early  period,  as  for  example  at  Athens  and  in  Germany,  where  numerous 
discoveries  of  ancient  Etruscan  ironwork  have  been  made.  The  art  of 
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navigation  was  simultaneously  developed.  Tlie  earliest  naval  luattlc  in'l 
the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  banded  down  by  tradition  (about  I 
B,C.  537),  was  I'ouglit  lictvvoen  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  for  the  possess-j  « 
ion  of  Corsica,  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who  thus  obtained  j 
supremacy  over  the  sea  still  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian.  The  Leagtte  i) 
of  the  Etruscan  Towns  ^  which  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the. 
Bay  of  Naples,  was  also  instrumental  in  promoting  civilisation,  as  it  was  i 
the  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  the  mechan-  i 
ical  arts,  and  to  some  extent  inlluenced  even  Latium  and  Rome  itself. 
The  Etruscan  Museum  at  Elorence  first  affords  us  an  opportunity  of,  i 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  artistic  products  of  this  ancient  people  in 
bronze  and  earthenware,  and  obtaining  an  insight  into  their  gloomy  and 
realistic  disposition.  At  Fiesole  our  attention  will  then  be  directed  to'  ' 
the  huge  stone  structures  erected  by  the  Etruscans  to  defend  their  frontier^  . 
against  the  predatory  Ligurians  of  the  Apennines.  The  eonnecUon'  . 
between  antiquity  and  modern  times  is  not  very  apparent  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  Ihe  classic  soil  of  Etruria  lies  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  the' 
limits  prescribed  to  the  present  Handbook.  None  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  which  divided  among  them  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country  i 
lay  on  the  Arno^  and  the  beautiful  valleys  which  now  delight  the  eye  of  p 
the  traveller,  being  exposed  to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
were  marshy  and  desolate  down  to  the  3rd  cent.  B.  C.,  and  did  not  i< 
prosper  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Etrns-  3 
cans  may  nevertheless  appropriately  be  kept  in  view.  If  Florence  forcibly 
reminds  the  visitor  at  every  step  that  modern  Italy  owes  its  noblest  aspi-  i 
rations  and  richest  intellectual  inheritance  to  this  city  and  this  land,  the  ( 
student  of  history  will  be  interested  in  remembering  that  the  same  office  of  4 
disseminating  civilisation  among  their  compatriots  was  performed  by  the  • 
Etruscans  2C00  years  before  the  modern  development  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  attained  its  zenith  in  the  6th  • 
cent  B.C.  •,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  political  coherence  in  their  widely  I 
ramified  confederation,  they  were  unable  permanently  to  maintain  their  ■  , 
supremacy.  As  the  whole  of  N.  Italy  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celts, i  i 
and  Campania  by  the  Samnites  (in  424),  so  the  Romans  and  Latins  from 
the  lower  Tiber  gradually  encroached  on  Etruria,  and  after  protracted  r 
struggles  w  rested  city  after  city  from  the  confederation.  In  the  3rd  cent.  | 
the  entire  country  thus  became  subject  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  By'  > 
the  establishment  of  numerous  colonies,  and  abundant  grants  of  the,  1 
Roman  citizenship,  the  country  was  gradually  Latinised,  and  the  Etruscan  r 
language ,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  several  thousand  still  n 
undeciphered  inscriptions,  was  superseded  by  Latin.  Some  of  the  - 
peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  such  as  the  slight  aspiration  of  the  c,  . 
i)efore  a  (chasa  for  casa)^  are  thought  to  be  referable  to  the  old  language  J 
of  thte  country,  but  this  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  traveller  'I 
acquainted  with  Italian  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  t 
people  of  the  country ,  as  the  modern  written  Italian  language  (lingua  i 
vulgaris^  vulgare  laiinuni^  lingua  ioscana)  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
dialects  of  Central  Italy,  and  particularly  that  of  Tuscany.  This  language  i 
is  proved  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  by  the  educated  i  ( 
classes,  as  well  as  Latin,  but  Dante  and  the  great  Tuscan  poets  and  prosc|  • 
writers  w^ere  the  first  to  give  it  grammatical  regularity  and  precision.  Though!  • 
closely  allied  with  the  popular  dialect,  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it'  i 
‘I’italiana  c  lingua  letteraria,  fu  scritta  sempre  e  non  mai  parlata’  (Fo  colo). 

During  the  later  imperial  epoch  the  country  formed  the  province  of|  i 
Tuseia^  and  was  afterwards  a  Franconian  county  under  the  same  name.' 
The  extensive  domains  enjoyed  by  the  countess  Matilda^  the  friend  ofl 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  were  dismembered  after  her  death  (1115),  even  before 
which  municipal  liberty  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  the  towns.  Among  ' 
the  rival  communities  Pisa,  owing  to  its  situation,  attained  the  greatest! 
maritime  power,  and  like  Milan,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  seemed  destined  toj 
form  the  centre  of  a  new  state.  In  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries  it| 
was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  and  while  the  citb, 
zeus  w’ere  commemorating  their  victories  by  the  erection  of  imposing  - 
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Imildings,  Fliirence  bad  liarilly  begun  to  e.xist.  Florence  wa.'!  fir.st  indebted 
for  its  progress  to  the  fact  that  it  lay  on  the  great  route  from  the  north 
to  Rome,  and  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Arno.  Fnder  Otho  the 
Great  many  German  knights  settled  here,  and  at  a  later  period  several 
noble  families  traced  their  origin  from  German  ancestors.  The  enter¬ 
prising  citizens  soon  conquered  the  central  and  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  v'hich  the  situation  of  their  town  enabled  them  to  do,  and 
their  arms  were  afterwards  attended  with  farther  successes.  ‘While  the 
rest  of  Italy  was  gradually  suffering  dismemberment  and  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  its  earlier  traditions,  Florence  was  still  quietly  developing  her 
resources,  and  was  thus  soon  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  earlier  culture  achieved  by  other  towns.  After  her  extensive 
commerce  had  in  a  great  measure  raised  her  above  the  narrow  aims  of 
her  ancient  life,  she  began  to  suffer,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  from  the 
dissensions  of  a  number  of  wild  factions,  but  the  more  earnest  character 
of  the  citizens  enabled  them  more  effectually  to  grapple  with  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Florence  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  man  of  unusual  strength, 
whose  phy,sical  development  has  been  but  tardy;  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  became  the  mistress  of  Tuscany’.  (Leo).  In  1350,  among  her  other 
acquisitions,  Florence  gained  possession  of  Prato,  in  1351  of  Pisloja,  in 
UOt)  of  Pisa,  in  1410  of  Cortona,  and  in  1424  of  the  harbour  of  Leghorn. 
When  at  length  the  free  constitutions  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were 
superseded  by  principalities,  Florence  did  not  escape  the  general  fate, 
hut  the  change  took  place  in  the  most  favourable  manner  possible. 
.4mong  all  the  Italian  dynasties  by  far  the  first  in  rank  was  that  of  the 
Uedici,  not  only  owing  to  their  munificent  patronage  of  art  and  science, 
but  to  their  prudent  administration,  their  endeavours  to  improve  the 
lower  classes,  and  their  care  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  material 
interests  of  their  subjects.  At  a  later  period  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  down  to  the  present  time  Tuscany  has 
enjoyed  the  enviable  lot  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised,  and 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy.  The  fact  that  Tuscany  unreservedly 
participated  in  the  national  aspirations  for  unity  and  freedom,  and 
voluntarily  recognised  the  hegemony  of  a  comparatively  distant  and 
unsympathetic  section  of  the  Italian  race,  affords  the  strongest  possible 
levidence  of  the  earnestness  of  that  remarkable  revolution  which  led  to 
the  unity  of  Italy. 

In  1530,  with  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Kmperor  Charles  V.,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Medici  was  firmly  e.stablished  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence.  The 
wise  Duke  Cosiino  /.  (1537-(i4)  extended  his  dominions  considerably,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  acquisition  of  Siena  in  1557,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by 
the  emperor.  In  l.bliO  he  obtained,  instead  of  the  coveted  title  of  King, 
that  of  Grand  Duke  ( granduca)  of  Florence.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son  Francesco  (1574-87).  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  /.  (1587-1609),  who  had  previou.sly  been  a  cardinal;  Cosimo  II. 
(lTO-21),  the  .son  of  the  Latter,  Ferdinand  II.  (1621-70),  and  Cosimo  III. 
;1676-1723)  were  the  next  princes.  With  Uiovanni  Gaston,  who  died  in 
1737,  the  house  of  Medici  became  extinct.  In  the  wars  between  Austria 
and  .Sp.ain,  the  two  great  powers  to  which  Italy  was  subject,  Tiuscany 
formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  contention,  hut  eventually  fell  to 
the  .share  of  the  former.  The  emperor  annexed  the  country  as  a  vacant 
lief,  and  conferred  it  on  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Maria  There.sia,  the 
Duke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine  (1737-65),  who  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
,(1735)  renounced  his  native  principality  of  Lorraine  in  return.  In  1745  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Austria  as  Francis  1..  and  in  1763  established 
Tuscany  as  an  appanage  of  the  second  .sons  of  the  emiierors,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  governed  in  future  as  one  of  the  immediate  domin¬ 
ions  of  Austria.  He  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  the  Grand  Puke  Leopold, 
who  reigned  on  the  same  enlightened  principles  as  his  brother  Joseph  II., 
and  was  an  active  reformer  in  the  administrative,  judicial,  educational, 
.and  ecclesiastical  departments.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Joseph  II. 
in  1790,  Leopold  was  summoned  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  his  de¬ 
parture  proved  a  severe  loss  to  the  duchy.  His  son  the  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
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dinand  III.  was  obliged  to  renonnce  Tuscany  l>y  the  Peace  of  Lnnevilh  I 
(LSOl),  for  which  he  received  by  way  of  coini>ensatlon  the  Archbishopric  * 
of  Salzburg,  and  afterwards  Wurzl)urg.  Under  the  name  of  Rej)ublic\ 
and  Kingdom  of  Etruria.,  the  country  continued  to  enjoy  osten^ 

siblc  independence  down  to  1807,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  France 
In  1814  Ferdinand  11.  was  reinstated,  and  in  1824  he  was  succeeded  by  hi: 
son  Leopold  11.  (d.  1870),  who  was  first  banished  by  the  revolution  o;  j 
1849,  and  linally  by  that  of  1859.  By  the  plebiscite  of  15th  Slarch,  1860  . 
Tuscany  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  then  in  course  of  formation  m 


50.  From  ( Genoa)  Leghorn  to  Florence  via  Pisa 
and  Empoli. 

Steamboat  fkom  Genoa  to  Leghorn  (and  vice  versa)  daily  (AW- 
gazione  Generalc  lialiana.,  Flono-Rubaltino)  in8-9hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  or  12  fr.) 
The  office  is  near  the  quay,  where  the  traveller  should  take  his  ticket  ii 
person.  —  Embarkation  or  landing  at  Genoa  1  fr.  for  each  person  will 
luggage.  At  Leghorn  to  or  from  the  Porto  Nuovo  1  fr.,  or  with  ordinarj 
luggage  U/afr. ;  to  or  from  the  Porto  Vecchio  or  with  luggage  I  fr 

(Payment  should  be  made  to  the  official  in  charge,  to  whom  also  anj' 
complaints  may  be  made.) 

Railway  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  via  Pisa,  see  R.  18  and  p.  360^  fromi 
Leghorn  to  Rome,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

Leghorn.  —  Hotels.  On  the  shore,  in  the  Viale  ReJ»ina  Margheriiu 
(PL  B,  4-7):  '■Grand  Hotel,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3‘/2,  B.  I1/2,  dej.  S'/s)  O.  5,  pons 
from  10,  oinn.  1  fr.  \  "Hotel  Anglo-Amerioano  ;  both  clo.sed  in  winter.  —  Ir 
the  town:  "Hotel  du  Nord  ,  Piazza  Micheii,  near  the  quay,  R.  3,  I).  5 
B.  1V2»  B.  3/4,  A.  3/4,  omn.  1  fr.  In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele:  Giapponk 
No.  59,  much  frequented,  commercial,  good  cuisine,  R.  2>/2,  L.  1,  A.  ‘/a 
omn.  1  fr.;  Falcone  &  Patria,  No.  62*,  Bastia,  No.  19;  all  in  the  Italiar 
style  with  trattorie.  —  Those  who  make  a  prolonged  stay  will  easily  obtaiij 
private  apartments. 

Cafes.  Vittoria.,  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele*,  Campari.,  Posta.,  Via  Vittj 
Emanuele.  —  Restaurant.  Trattoria  Pegaseo.,  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto.  —  Beer : 
Mayer.  ViaRicasoli  G  and  Viale  Regina  Marghcrita*  Qambrinus.,  Via  Lar! 
dcrel  27;  Birreria  di  Monaco.,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  24. 

Theatres.  Politeama  Livornese^  open  all  the  year  round ;  Tealro  Gol\ 
doni.,  open  on  state  occasions.  —  Giardino  Eden.,  a  popular  evening-rcsor 
in  summer,  with  an  open-air  theatre,  etc. 

Post  Office  (PI.  23;  D,  2),  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  and 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Via  del  Telegrafo  2,  adjoininji 
the  Piazza  Cavour.  | 

Cabs.  To  or  from  the  station  1,  at  night  lV2fr.,  box  40  c.;  per  driv(t 
in  the  town  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hr.  1  fr.  50  c.,  each  additioiia 
V2  hr.  75  e.,  at  night  2  or  1  fr.  Night-fares  are  charged  between  one  houj 
after  sunset  and  5  or  (from  1st  Oct.  to  31st  March)  6  a.m. 

Tramways  from  the  station  (PI.  D,  1)  through  several  streets  of  the 
town,  along  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  (PL  B,  3-7),  and  past  the  sea 
baths,  to  Ardenza  (p.  360;  35  c.). 

Sea  Baths.  '^Pancaldi.,  Sqxtarci.,  Ardenza.,  Ferrari.,  Antignano.,  and  others 
all  in  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  and  well  fitted  np,  with  cafes  am 
terraces  with  view.  —  Warm  Baths  at  Pancaldi's  and  Ferrari's.,  ViaVcul 
Setterabre  15;  in  the  town,  Cappellini.,  Via  dello  Spalto  2. 

Consuls.  American,  Mr,  Alex.  S.  Rosenthal;  British,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Cluqmian 

Bankers.  Macbean  &  (7o.,  Via  della  Madonna  12;  Cesare  Fremurii 
(successor  of  Maquay  &  Hooker).,  Via  Borra  7.  —  Goods  Agents.  Fremuria 
ViaPorra7;  Lemon  &  Co..,  Scali  delPescel;  Paperini.,  Scali  Finocchietti  2 

Physicians.  J)r.  Pellegrini.,  Piazza  dei  Legnami  3;  Dr.  Schintz.,  Vi. 
del  Toro  1;  Dr.  Cassato  ^  Piazza  Magenta  9  fall  three  speak  English).  - 
Dentist.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnes  (Amer.),  Scali  Olandesi  2. 

English  Church  (PI.  14;  C,  3),  Via  degli  Elisi  9;  service  at  11.  - 
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to  Florence.  l.EGnOKN,  5U.  Route.  359 

Icottish  Church  tPl.  16;  C,  3).  Via  degli  Elisi  3  (at  11  and  G,  iu  winter 

I  and  3).  —  Waldetisian  Churchy  Piaz/a  Mauin. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livorno^  Frencli  Livourne)  ^  which  was  a  very 
iisigniflcant  place  in  the  16th  cent,  (in  1551  only  749  inhab. ),  now 
lie  capital  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Marino  Academy, 
,iid  the  most  important  commercial  place  in  Italy  after  Genoa,  is 
iidehted  for  its  size  and  importance  to  the  Medici,  who  invited 
lither  the  oppressed  and  discontented  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
iiient,  as,  for  example  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  Jews  and 
loors  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  merchants  from  Marseilles,  who 
^ere  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perils  of  civil  war.  Montesquieu 
onsequently  calls  Leghorn  ‘the  masterpiece  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mc- 
ici’.  The  population  amounts  to  105,000  souls  (many  of  whom  are 
ews  and  Greeks),  exclusive  of  a  fluctuating  sea-faring  community 
t  fully  3000.  The  town  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Levant 
a  cotton,  wool,  and  unbleached  silk,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  in 
rain  and  petroleum.  In  the  large  yard  of  Orlando  Brothers  the 
igantic  iron-clad  frigates  of  the  Italian  navy  are  built.  Other  im- 
■ortant  industries  are  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
'Orcelain,  oil,  and  coral  ornaments.  The  town  is  intersected  by 
anals,  and  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  Arno,  which 
lows  into  the  Mediterranean  9  M.  to  the  N. 

To  obtain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  town,  the  following  route  may 
le  followed.  From  the  station  (PI.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  tramway- 
iiie  and  where  it  forks,  take  the  Via  Garibaldi,  to  the  W.,  which 
iins  past  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (with  a  Monument  to  Garibaldi  by 
t.  Rivalta,  erected  in  1889)  to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alherto(PI.I),  2), 
domed  with  colossal  Statues  of  Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1824)  and  Leo- 
old  II.  (d.  1870),  the  last  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany. 

Thence  we  follow  the  principal  street  of  Leghorn,  the  Via  Vit- 
oRio  Emanuele  (PL  D,  C,  2),  which  crosses  the  town  from  E. 
5  W.  In  the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  [P\.  C,  2)  is  an 
qucstrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Rivalta,  erected  in 
892.  —  In  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  S.  are  the  Synagogue 
PI.  17;  C,  2),  founded  in  1581  and  dating  in  its  present  form 
rom  1603,  and  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PL  C,  2,  3),  with  a  marble 
Halue  of  Cavour,  by  V.  Cerri.  Opposite  the  Synagogue  is  the  house 

II  which  Sir  Moses  Montefore  (d.  1885)  was  born. 

Tlie  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Harbour,  beside  a  Statue 
f  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  (PI.  C,  2),  by  Giov.  dell'  Opera, 
dth  four  Turkish  slaves  quattro  Mori' )  in  bronze  by  Pietro  Tacca. 

'he  harbour  consists  of  the  inner  harbour  (Porto  Vecchio,  or  Me- 
iceot,  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  the  Porto 
(uovo,  constructed  from  1854  onwards,  protected  from  the  open  sea 
y  a  semicircular  mole.  An  excursion  by  boat  will  be  found  pleas- 
nt  in  flue  weather  ( 1-1  '/2  fr-  per  hr. ,  bargain  necessary).  The  plat- 
irm  of  the  lighthouses  (Faro ;  PL  A,  1,  3)  on  the  outer  mole  affords 
good  survey  of  the  town  and  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Elba, 
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Gorgona,  and  Capraja.  —  The  old  ProleHant  Cemetenj,  adjoiiiinjj  ■ 
the  English  church  (p.  358),  contains  the  graves  of  Tobias  Smolklf  ■ 
(d.  1771)  and  Francis  Homer  (d.  1817).  i 

Pleasant  grounds  lie  to  the  S.,  adjoining  the  sea  and  the  Viale  /icjr/nil 
Marghci'ila  (PI.  P,  3-7),  in  which  are  the  sea-bathing  cstahlishiucnts  men  I 
Honed  at  p.358,  and  beyond  them  is  (1^/4  M.)  Ardmza  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  frequentet]  j 
especially  towards  evening  (tramway,  see  p.  358).  Many  of  the  villas  hcri|  i 
arc  occupied  in  the  bathing  season  (July  15th  to  Sept.  15th)  by  Englisl  | 
and  Americans.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  new  Viale  Principe  di  Napol  |  | 
to  Antignano.  —  The  new  Racecourse,  beyond  Ardenza  ('/z  hr.'s  drive  fron 
the  town),  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 

A  pleasant  Drive  may  he  taken  by  Salviano,  to  the  S.,  above  Ar 
denza,  to  the  Valle  Benedeita  and  Golognole,  whence  the  town  is  suppliet 
with  drinking-water.  —  A  pretty  drive  from  Ardenza  leads  to  the  famoui 
pilgrim-resort  of  (2t/2  M.)  Monlenero,  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna  brough 
from  the  E.,  especially  venerated  by  mariners.  Most  pilgrims  visit  tin: 
place  in  September.  —  The  sulphur-baths  of  La  Puzzolenta  lie  i'/e  M,  ti 
the  E.  of  Leghorn  (carriage  4  fr.). 


FaoM  Leghorn  to  Eloeence. 

60  M.  Railway  in  2i/4-3>/2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c.;  ex’ 
press  12  fr.  10,  8fr.  45  c.);  to  Pisa,  11  M.,  in  21-25  minutes. 

The  train  crosses  the  Arno  Canal  and  traverses  flat  meadow-  • 
land,  intersected  by  canals  and  occasionally  relieved  by  woods. 

11  M.  Pisa,  see  p.  361.  —  The  railway  next  traverses  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fertile  district.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  Pisani,  with  tin  ■ 
ruined  castle  on  the  Verruca  (p.  373).  —  16  M.  Navacchio  (tramwaj  : 
to  Calci,  see  pp.  362,  373)  ;  19*/2  M.  Cascina  on  the  Arno,  where  oi  i 
the  festival  of  S.  Vittorio,  28th  July,  1364,  the  Pisans  were  de-' 
feated  by  the  Florentines.  The  Apennines  are  visible  on  the  left,  ( 
—  241/2  M.  Pontedera,  a  small  town  with  6700  inhab.,  at  the  con-  “i 
fluence  of  the  Era  and  Arno,  where  the  road  through  the  beautifu 
valley  of  the  Era  to  Volterra  diverges  [see  Baedeker's  Central  Italyy,  « 
There  is  also  a  steam-tramway  between  Pisa  and  Pontedera. 

26  M.  La  Rotta;  31  M.  S.  Romano.  —  35  M.  San  Sliniato  a)  • 
Xedesco  ;  on  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the  small  town  of  that  name'  . 
once  a  stronghold  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  visited  also  by  Henry  VI. 
and  appointed  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1226  seat  of  the  imperial  1 
governor  of  Tuscany.  The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  10th  cent.j  ■■ 
was  remodelled  in  1488,  and  embellished  with  statues  in  1775.  | 

41  M.  Empoli  (A(6.  del  Sole,  Via  Giuseppe  del  Papa  16 ;  Rail.  Re-  i 
slaurant),  a  town  with  6700  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lies  in  ([ 
fertile  district  on  the  Arno.  In  1260,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Floren-  i 
tines  on  the  Arbia,  the  Ghibellines  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  oi  I 
government  hither  and  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground.  Empol  I 
was  the  native  place  of  the  painter  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Empol\  • 

(1554-1640). 

The  street  from  the  station  leads  to  the  wide  cross-street  Vii 
Giuseppe  del  Papa,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right  side  o; 
the  principal  Piazza,  is  the  early-Eenaissance  church  of  S.  Mark 
di  Fuori,  with  a  dome.  The  nave  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade;  ' 
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the  interior  contains  works  of  the  Della  Robbia’s.  —  We  then 
retrace  our  steps  along  the  same  street,  and  proceed  through  a  lane 
to  the  left  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Seolopi,  with  the  Cappella 
lella  Misericordia  ( key  at  the  cobbler’s  beside  the  church,  to  the 
right),  in  which  there  is  a  marble  group  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Bernardo  Rossellino  (his  earliest  work,  1447). 

A  cross-street  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Giuseppe,  still 
farther  on,  leads  to  the  Cathkdiial  (Collegiata),  with  a  Tuscan 
fayade,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  1093. 

INTKRIOK.  To  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a  small  museum ;  to  the  riglit 
a  marble  statue  of 'St.  Sebastian,  by  Antonio  liosseWno  (1457),  in  a  rich 
wooden  frame  adorned  with  two  angel.sby  BoUidni,  and  two  kneeling  angels 
by  Itossellino;  above,  God  the  Father  by  one  of  ihe  Della  Robbia's.  To  the 
left,  over  a  beautiful  wooden  altar,  a  St.  Andrew  and  John  the  Itapti.st 
by  Francesco  di  Giovanni.  Above  the  entrance  two  reliefs  of  the  Madonna 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  one  of  the  Della  Robbia’s. 

To  the  right,  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  Baptistery,  with  a  font 
of  1447,  and  a  Pieta  in  fresco,  in  the  style  of  Masaccio. 

Railway  to  Siena  and  Chiusi,  towards  the  S.,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Pesa.  On  the  left,  before 
reaching  Montelupo,  we  perceive  the  Villa  Ambrogiana,  erected  by 
Ferdinand  I.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Ardinghelli, 
and  surmounted  by  towers  and  pinnacles.  —  45  M.  Montelupo 
castle  of  this  place  was  fortified  by  the  Florentines  in  1203  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  the  hostile  Capraja  on  the  opposite  side. 
Hence  the  appellation  Montelupo,  ‘mountain  of  the  wolf’,  which 
was  desirous  of  devouring  the  goat  (capra). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Arno,  and  slowly  winds  through  the 
dcllle  of  the  Gonfolina,  through  which  the  Arno  flows.  The  heights 
arc  clad  with  pines  and  cypresses,  below  which  is  quarried  the 
pietra  serena,  a  kind  of  sandstone  frequently  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  palaces  of  Florence.  The  Ombrone,  which  falls  into 
the  Arno,  is  next  crossed.  —52  M.  Signn,  with  its  grey  towers  and 
pinnacles,  founded  in  1377  by  the  Florentines  to  command  the  road 
at  this  point.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  opposite  village  of  Lnstra, 
is  noted  for  its  straw-plait.  Steam-tramway  to  Florence  (ca.  1  hr. ). 
Sec  Ouida’s  ‘Signa’.  —  Near  (54  M.)  N.  JDonnino  is  Brozzi ,  with 
numerous  villas  which  proclaim  the  proximity  of  the  capital. 

60  M.  Florence,  see  p.  387. 


51.  Pisa. 

Arrival.  The  Station  (PI.  I>,  7,  below,  'Ife.staurant,  dej.  2,  I).  3  fr.) 
is  on  tbe  S.  side  of  the  town.  Travellers  are  strongly  recommended  to 
stay  at  least  one  night  in  Pisa,  enjoying  the  view  from  the  Campanile 
at  sunset  (comp.  p.  366)  and  seeing  the  frescoes  at  the  Otimpo  Santo  (p.  366) 
by  morning  light.  Those,  however,  who  are  unavqiilably  compelled  to 
hasten  their  visit  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station,  and  (guide  tiuite 
unnecessary),  proceed  on  foot  (20  min.),  or  by  tiacre  (1  tr.),  or  by  omnibus 
(.see  p.  362)  to  the  Pia/.za  del  Duomo  (shortest  route  along  Via  Fibonacci 
and  across  the  Ponte  Solferino). 
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Hotels.  On  the  Lungarno^  N.  strfe,  best,  situation:  *H6tkl  Royal  Vic  ■ 
ToinA  (PI.  D,  4),  R.  3-5,  L.  3/'i>  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  tV. 

Gkand  Hotkl  (Pi.  ii\  D,  4),  R.  2V2-5,  L.  -71,  A.  1,  B.  ii/z,  d^j.  3,  D.  f 
pens.  8-12  t'r.  —  Euuopa  Uoma  (PI.  K,  4),  Lungarno  Mediceo  1,  K 
L.,  «fe  A.  2-3V2>  R*  1,  dcj.  2*/2,  D.  8^/2,  pens,  7-10,  onm.  ;  ‘‘Nkttuno: 
with  good  trattoria,  Lnngarno  Regio  7,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  272-4,  B.  1,  d<’j.  17; 
n.  372,  pens.  7,  omn.  1  IV.  ^  Ckkvia,  Via  Tavoleria,  near  8.  Frediano  (Pi; 
23;  n,  3),  cheap.  —  12‘ear  the  Siaiion:  Gkand  HOtel  Minekve  et  Vill, 
(PI.  g;  1),  7),  with  hot-air  heating  and  garden,  R.  272-6,  L.  74»  A.  3/ii  F 
172,  dej.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9,  omn.  fr.  *,  Gu.  Hot.  de  Lonures  (PI.  h 
C,  ()),  with  large  garden,  li.  3,  L.  3/4,  A.  3/4,  B.  I72,  ddj.  3,  D.  5,  pcnsi 
9,  omn.  3/4  fr.;  both  well  spoken  of.  —  Hot.  do  Cobimekce,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr. 
Hotel  Washington,  three  doors  from  the  railway-station,  plain  but  good 
R.  &  A.  272  fr. ;  Hotel  National  et  Pens,  des  Etrangeks,  next  door  t< 
the  Minerva,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  dej.  2,  D.  3,  pens.  77*2  fr.,  unpretending 

Pensions:  Pension  Jnglesc  (PI.  e;  0,  5),  near  the  Ponte  Solferino,  pens! 
5-7  fr. ;  l)i  Prete.,  Lungarno  Rcgio,  2  Via  Ciarraia,  pens.  67*2-7  fr. 

Restaurants.  ‘^Hettuno.^  D.  incl.  wine  4  fr. ;  Vcrvia;  and  most  of  thi| 
other  hotels. 

Cafes.  *Fr((ielli  Pietnomani Lungarno  Mediceo,  near  the  Ponte  d 
Mezzo  (beer);  Ciardelli.,  DelV  Arno.,  Ussero.,  all  in  the  Lungarno,  N.  side 

Cabs.  Wiih  one  horse:  to  or  from  the  .station  1  fr.,  trunk  accordinij 
to  size  10-30  c.;  per  drive  in  the  town  80  c.;  first  72  hr.  Ifr.,  each  ad' 
ditional  7*2  hr.  70  c.  Outside  the  town  (within  a  distance  of  2  M.),  pe 
drive  Ifr.  60  c.,  first  7*2  hr.  Ifr.  40  c.,  each  additional  72  hr.  80  c.;  a 
night  20  c.  more  for  each  7*2  hr.  With  two  horses,  one-third  more. 

Omnibuses.  From  the  station  (PI.  T),  7)  to  the  Piazza  del  Buomo  (PI 
B,  1);  from  the  Ponte  Solferino  (PI.  B,  5)  to  the  Politeama  (PI.  G,  (i) 
from  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  (PI.  1),  3)  I0  S.  Michele  in  the  Viale  Umbert 
Primo  (PI.  G,  7) ;  fare  10  c. 

Steam  Tramways,  beginning  at  the  railway-station  (PJ.  T>,  7),  run  li 
the  S.W.  via  S.  Pietro  in  Oardo  (p.  372)  to  Marina  (p.  372),  six  times  dail} 
in  3/4  hr. ;  and  to  the  E.  to  Ponlcdera  (p.  360)  eight  times  daily  in  I74  br 
(faro  1  fr.  30,  80  c.);  a  branch,  diverging  at  Navacchio  (p.  360),  riin.s  t( ' 
tlie  N.  across  tlie  Arno  to  Caproiia  and  Calci  (p,  373;  from  Pisa  in  40,  Iron 
Navacchio  in  21  min.). 

Post  Office  (PI.  51),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo 
—  Telegraph  Office  at  the  Prefcttura  (PI.  48;  E,  6),  Lungarno  Galilei  (7  12) 

Physicians.  Dr.  Feroci  (speaks  English),  Dr.  Frascani  (speaks  French)'! 
Dr.  Lanfield  (English). 

Bookseller.  Enr.  Spoerri,  Lungarno  Rcgio  9. 

Bankers.  Supino,  Borgo  Largo  (PI.  D,  3);  also  the  banks  nientioned^t 
at  Leghorn  (p.  358).  —  Money  Changers.  Matteucci,  Via  Vittorio  Emanucle.' 

Photographers.  Ilugvet  <£•  Faw Lungarno  Regio  1  (entrance  below 
the  Gr.  Hotel;  also  sculptures  in  marble). 

Baths.  Bagni  Ceccherini,  Lungarno,  N.  side. 

Theatres.  Regio  Teairo  Nuovo  (PI.  E,  4),  good  operas,  prices  very 
moderate;  Politeama  Pisano  (PI.  G,  6). 

English  Church,  Piazza  S.  Lucia,  Via  Solferino,  nearly  opposite  the 
Pension  Inglese,  services  at  il  and  3  from  Oct.  to  May,  H.  C.  at  8  or  11; 
chaplain,  Rev.  Nigel  Tloniss.  —  Waldensian  Church,  Via  del  Museo  9. 

Climate.  Pisa  is  partly  sheltered  on  the  E.  and  N.K.  by  the  Monti 
Pisani  (p.  373),  while  the  lofty  town-wall  also  affords  no  inconsiderable 
protection  from  the  wind.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  47*2' 
lower  than  that  of  the  Riviera,  and  the  usual  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  much  less.  This  equability  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  broad  river, 
and  other  causes.  Pisa  is  a  well-known  wintering-place  for  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  asthma,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  pulmonary  complaints,' 
but  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  much  mucous  discharge,  a? 
well  as  by  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects.  The  best  apartments  are  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Lungarno,  the  part  of  which  between  the  Ponte  di 
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6720  and  the  Ponte  Solferino,  called  Luiigaruo  Regio,  is  the  sunniest 
id  should  be  selected  by  invalids.  The  Luiigarno  Mediceo  is  less  favour- 
)|y  situated.  The  rents  of  furnished  rooms  arc  moderate,  but  many 
ndlords  decline  to  let  their  rooms  except  for  the  whole  winter.  Living 
t  an  hotel  is  of  course  more  expensive  (pension  7-12  fr.  per  day),  but 
le  visitor  is  more  independent.  As  the  Lnngarno  is  the  chief  centre 
f  society  in  winter,  invalids  are  recommended  not  to  lake  rooms  at  a 
istance  from  it. 

Pisaj  a  quiet  town  with  26,900  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
j  situated  6  M.  from  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno.  It  was 
tie  Pisne  of  the  ancients,  and  once  lay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ar- 
us  and  Auser  (Serchio),  which  last  has  now  an  estuary  of  its  own. 

Pisa  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  180.  Augustus  gave  it  the  name 
f  Colonia  Julia  Pisana^  and  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  erected  temples, 
aeatres,  and  triumphal  arches  here.  At  that  period  the  town  must  have 
cen  a  place  of  considerable  importance ,  but  all  ibs  ancient  monuments, 
/ith  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  relics  (p.  373)  have  disappeared.  At 
tie  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Pisa  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
reatest  commercial  and  seafaring  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  power  to  the 
cal  with  which  it  took  the  lead  in  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  In 
025  the  Pisans  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia  and  took  permanent 
ossession  of  the  island.  In  1030  and  1089  they  again  defeated  the  Saracens 
t  Tunis,  and  in  1063  destroyed  their  fleet  near  Palermo.  In  1114  they 
onquered  the  Balearic  Islands ,  and  soon  afterwards  took  a  prominent 
art  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  i2th  and  13th  centuries  their  power  had 
cached  its  zenith;  their  trade  extended  over  the  entire  aiediterranean, 
nd  their  supremacy  embraced  the  Italian  islands  and  the  whole  of  the 
oa.st  from  La  Spezia  to  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  intestine  wars  of  the 
'Cninsula  Pisa  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Ghibellines ,  and 
herefore  sustained  a  severe  shock  through  the  downfall  of  the  Ilobcn- 
taufen.  The  protracted  wars  which  the  citizens  carried  on  with  Genoa  led 
0  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Meloria  near  Leghorn  on  6th  Aug.,  1284  (p.  67), 
nd  the  peace  concluded  in  1300  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Corsica  and 
thcr  possessions.  In  1320  the  pope  invested  the  kings  of  Aragon  with 
«ardinia,  and  Pisa  was  thus  deprived  of  this  important  island  also.  The 
ity  was  farther  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
inbition  of  the  condottieri.  In  1406  it  was  sold  to  Florence,  but  on  the 
krrival  of  Charles  VIII.  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  its  arrogant 
leighbour.  In  1509,  however,  it  was  besieged  and  again  occupied  by  the 
qorentines,  to  whom  it  thenceforth  continued  subject. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Pisa  occupied  an  important  position  at  an 
:arly  period,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  up  its  artistic  precedence  earlier 
han  its  political  to  the  more  fortunate  Florence.  The  progress  of  art  at 
fisa  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
nfluence  of  its  numerous  an<l  handsome  ancient  monuments,  as  Roman 
orms  repeatedly  recur  in  the  buildings.  With  the  foundation  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa  began  the  dawn  of  medicEval  Italian  art.  This  church 
8  in  the  old  basilica  style,  but  with  the  not  unimportant  innovation  of 
laving  a  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  magnificent  building  opera- 
ions  of  the  Pisans  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
.erminaU'd  with  the  erection  of  the  charming  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina 
1230),  that  of  S.  Caterina  (1253),  and  the  Campo  Santo  (12S3).  In  the  13th 
ient.  Pisa  was  also  important  as  a  cradle  of  Sculptoue,  and  gave  birth 
0  Niccolb  Pisano^  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance.  Under  what  influences 
Miccolb  was  trained  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  marked  dilTerence  be- 
:ween  his  works  with  their  somewhat  antique  cast,  and  those  of  his  Pi- 
»an  predecessors  (such  as  the  bronze  door  of  the  cathedral  by  Pona/inus). 
His  son,  Oiovanni  Pisano^  also  noted  as  an  architect,  was  no  less  fainnus 
than  his  father,  whose  antique  style,  however,  he  did  not  follow.  Keen 
>b8ervation  of  nature  and  a  highly  picturesque  style  distinguish  his  works; 
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his  figures  arc  cliarged  with  passionate  movenient  ami  groat  draniatio  fore  I 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  pupil  of  Niecolo  I'isano,  and  Andrea  Pisano,  pupil  i  » 
Giovanni,  form  links  between  the  art  of  Pisa  and  that  of  Florence.  I’ifl  § 
also  boasted  of  possessing  Painteks  at  an  early  period.  The  name  of  Oiuml  1 
Pisano  (first  half  of  the  13lh  cent.),  for  example,  was  known  far  heyoo!  E 
the  limits  of  the  town,  but  his  works  are  uninteresting,  except  to  the  stij  ‘J 
dent  of  art.  The  fact  that  Oimabne  was  invited  from  Florence  to  embolli.sl  ■ 
the  apse  of  the  cathedral,  indicates  the  decline  of  native  art,  the  develop  3 
ment  of  which  appears  to  have  ceased  entirely  in  the  14th  century.  Th  < 
execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  was  committed  exclnsiveb  i 
to  foreign  artists,  not  indeed  to  Giotto  himself,  as  Vasari  asserts,  hut  I  | 
his  pupils  and  to  Sienese  masters.  Buffalmacco,  the  jester  among  the  Italial  , 
painters,  who  is  not  a  merely  mythical  personage,  as  has  been  supposeii 
is  said  to  have  a.ssisted  in  executing  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santd 
bnt  to  what  extent  is  unknown.  In  the  15th  cent.  Benozeo  Qozzo\ 
(1420-97)  of  Florence,  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  spent  16  years  at  Pi.sii 
where  the  Campo  Santo  is  graced  by  one  of  his  most  important  works.  I 


The  busiest  part  of  the  town  and  chief  resort  of  visitors  is  th' 


Lungarno,  the  series  of  broad  and  handsome  quays  extending  aloii’ 


both  banks  of  the  river,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
On  the  N.  and  more  sheltered  side  ,  and  particularly  on  the  Lun 


garno  Reyio  or  Reale  (PI.  C ,  D ,  4),  wliich  is  much  frequentei 


in  the  evening,  lie  most  of  the  principal  hotels  and  cafes.  Churche 
and  buildings  in  the  Lungarno,  see  pp.  371,  372.  —  The  river  i 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  That  in  the  centre  is  the  old  Ponte  di  il/ezzi 


(PL  D,  E,  4);  above  it  is  the  Ponte  alia  Fortezza  (PI.  F,  S');  and 
below  it  the  Ponte  Solferino  (PI.  B  ,  C ,  5)  ,  completed  in  1875' 
while  outside  the  town  is  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  (PI.  A,  B,  6]. 

The  chief  boast  of  Pisa  is  the  **Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  B,  I'll 
to  which  every  visitor  first  directs  his  steps.  The  Cathedral,  tlu  ' 
Leaning  Tower,  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Campo  Santo  form  a  group  o  ' 
buildings  without  parallel,  especially  as  it  lies  beyond  the  precinctr 
of  the  town  and  therefore  removed  from  its  disturbing  influences.  ' 

The  **Cathedral  (PL  22),  erected  afterthe  great  naval  victory  o' 
the  Pisans  near  Palermo  (1063)  by  Busketus  and  Rainaldus  in  the  Tus-: 
can-Romanesque  style,  and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  11.  in  1118,’ 
was  restored  in  1597-1604  after  a  fire  in  1595  which  seriously  dam-| 
aged  the  nave.  It  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  transept 
flanked  withaisles,  104yds.  in  length,  andSSy.^yds.  in  breadth  in  the! 
interior,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  dome  over  the  crossing.  This 
remarkably  perfect  edifice  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  marblc,l|. 
ornamented  with  black  and  coloured  bands.  The  most  magniliccnt  i 
part  is  the  ‘‘Ta^adc,  which  in  the  lower  story  is  adorned  with  coluniii';  ' 
and  arches  attached  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four 
open  galleries,  gradually  diminishing  in  length.  It  was  imitated  at; 
Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  though  generally  with 
little  success.  The  ancient  Bronze  Oates,  destroyed  in  the  Are  of) 
1595,  were  replaced  in  1602  by  the  present  doors,  with  represent-i 
ations  of  Scriptural  subjects,  executed  by  Mocchi,  Tacca,  Mora,  and 
others,  from  designs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  only  one  of  thcl 
old  doors  now  existing,  by  Bonannus  (12th  cent.),  representing  24i 
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•■riptural  scenes,  is  in  the  Crociera  di  S.  Ranieri,  or  S.  transept, 
he  choir  is  also  imposing.  By  the  principal  facade  is  the  sarco- 
lagus  of  Busketus  (p.  364),  with  a  curious  inscription. 

The  Interior  (usually  entered  by  the  last-mentioned  door  on  the  E. 
ije,  opposite  the  Campanile)  is  borne  by  68  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
lumns  captured  by  the  Pisan.s  in  war.  (The  capitals  are  now  covered 
ith  stucco.)  The  nave  has  a  flat  coffered  Renaissance  ceiling,  richly 
bled,  dating  subsequent  to  the  fire,  the  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  above 
cm  run  triforia  which  cross  the  transept  to  the  choir. 

Nave.  Most  of  the  tombstones  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to  the 
impo  Santo.  A  few  .still  remain  by  the  W.  Wall,  near  the  principal 
trance,  among  them  that  of  Archb.  Rinuccini  (d.  1582),  by  Tacca^  to  the 
ft,  and  that  of  Archb.  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (d.  1660),  to  the  right.  On 
e  pillar  to  the  left  of  the  S.  door  an  old  fresco  of  Christ  and  the  Maries 
•  Bernardo  Falconi.  The  designs  of  the  twelve  altars  arc  attributed  to 
ich.  AngelOy  the  execution  to  Stagi  da  Pieira  Santa.  The  large  altar- 
eces  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Madonna  and  saints,  at  the  3rd  altar  on 
e  right;  injured).  Lomiy  Alloriy  Pas^signanOy  Salimbeniy  and  other  masters 
the  16th  cent.;  the  intervening  pictures  are  of  the  ITth  and  18th  cen- 
ries.  The  beautiful  bronze  lamp  which  hangs  in  the  nave  was  designed 
'  Battista  Lorenzi  of  Florence  (1587).  Its  swaying  is  said  first  to  have 
ggc.sted  to  Galileo  the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  last  pillar  of  the 
ve  on  the  right,  St.  Agnes,  by  And.  del  Sarto.  Opposite  is  a  Madonna 
Perino  del  Yaga. 

Right  Transept  :  1st  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna,  by  Perino  del  Yaga  and 
>gUani.  At  the  end  is  the  gorgeous  Cappella  di  S.  Ranieriy  which  contains 
sarcophagus  by  Foggini  and  a  Madonna  in  mosaic,  by  a  Follower  of  Ci- 
Unte.;  the  relief  on  the  niche  and  the  statues  by  Francesco  Mosca  (about 
00).  A  niche  adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  right  contains  an  ancient 
due  of  Mars,  commonly  revered  as  St.  Ephesus.  The  Madonna  and 
lild  which  adorn  the  basin  for  holy  water  at  the  entrance  were  de- 
»ned  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Choir  contains  finely-carved  stalls,  with  apostles,  landscapes, 
limals,  etc.,  attributed  to  Oivliano  da  Majano.  The  two  angels  in  bronze 
the  right  and  left  are  by  Qiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  high-altar,  overladen 
dh  marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  dating  from  1774,  was  restored  in  1825.  Above 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Qiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  two  episcopal  thrones 
eby  Qiov.Balt.  Cervellesi  (1536),  the  six  reliefs  by  masters  of  the  school  of 
ooanni  Pisano.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir,  angels  by  Dom.  OhirlandajOy 
jfortunately  much  retouched.  The  mosaics  in  the  dome  (Christ  and  St. 
hn)  are  by  Cimahue  (begun  about  1302);  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  was 
ded  in  1321.  Of  the  paintings  in  the  choir,  SvS.  Margaret  and  Catharine 
I  the  right  in  front  of  the  high-altar,  and  SS.  Peter  and  .Tohn  on  the  left, 
'  And.  del  SartOy  arc  worthy  of  inspection ;  beyond  the  high-altar,  *Abra- 
im's  Sacrifice,  and  Entombment  by  Sodoma;  the  four  Evangelists  by 
wcafumi.  The  capitals  of  the  two  porphyry  columns  on  the  right  and 
ft,  with  figures  of  children,  are  by  Stagiy  the  designs  being  attributed 
Michael  Angelo. 

Left  Transept.  Over  the  delSS.  SagrameniOy  the  Annunciation 

mosaic  by  a  Follower  of  Cimahue.  The  altar,  richly  decorated  with 
Iverby  Fogginiy  was  presented  by  Cosimo  III.;  behind  it,  Adam  and  Eve, 
hasrelief  by  MoscOy  by  whom  the  other  statues  were  also  executed. 

In  the  (’athedral  Magazine  (permesso  at  the  t^ffizio  dclP  Opera,  Pi- 
;/a  del  Duorao  3)  are  most  of  the  remains  of  the  former  pulpit,  erected 
1302-11  by  Giovanni  Pisnnoy  and  taken  to  pieces  and  partly  de.stroyed 
ter  the  fire  of  1595.  A  few  fragments  are  in  the  Campo  Santo  (p.  366). 

The  ^Baptistery  {BaUhtero;  I’l.  15),  begini  in  1153  hy  Diotisnlvi, 
lit  ac.conling  to  the  inscriptions  not  coinpletcii  till  1278,  and  with 
othic  additions  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  also  entirely  of  inarhln.  It  is 
beautiful  circular  structure  (^100  ft.  in  diaineti'r),  surrounded  hy 
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half- columns  below,  and  a  gallery  of  smaller  detached  colnmi 
above,  and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  (190  ft.  high,  restored 
1856).  It  has  four  entrances.  The  main  portal  has  elaborate' 


I 


adorned  columns,  with  reliefs  of  the  Months  to  the  left,  and  sculjl 
tures  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  Byzantine  relief  abov| 


Still  higher  is  a  Madonna  by  Oiov.  Pisano.  1 

The  Inteeiok  (closed;  visitors  knock  at  the  principal  entrance;  f 
20-30  c.)  rests  on  eight  columns  and  four  piers,  above  which  there  isi 
simple  triforium  (restored).  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  octagonal  Font,  l' 
Guido  Bigarelli  of  Como  (i246),  and  near  it  the  famous  hexagonal  "Pulpi  1. 
borne  by  seven  columns,  by  Niccolb  Pisano,  1260;  the  reliefs  (comp.  pp.  3Gj  j 
3G9)  on  the  pulpit  are:  (1)  Annunciation  and  Nativity;  (2)  Adoration  of  tl  I 
Magi;  (3)  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (4)  Crucifixion;  (5)  Last  Judgmen  i 
in  the  spandrels  Prophets  and  Evangelists ;  above  the  columns ,  the  Vi  i 
tues.  —  Fine  echo.  1  j 

The  ^Campanile,  or  clock -tower,  begun  by  the  architecj  I 
Bonannus  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innshruchiniil^,  and  complete  { 
by  Tommaso  Pisano  in  1350,  rises  in  eight  different  stories,  whic'  I 
like  the  Baptistery,  are  surrounded  with  half-columns  and  sij  ( 
colonnades.  The  best  view  of  this  tower ,  which  vies  in  beau!  r 
with  the  cathedral,  is  obtained  from  the  S.  side,  where  the  inclit  a 
ation  is  least  noticeable.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  oblique  positioi: 
13  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular  (height  179  ft.),  it  is  usually  know 
as  the  Leaning  Tower.  The  question  whether  this  peculiarity  wi 
intentional  or  accidental  has  frequently  been  discussed,  but  it 
now  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  S.  side  sank  in  the  cours 
of  building,  and  that  the  upper  stories  were  added  in  a  curve 
line  ,  strengthened  on  the  N.  side.  Galileo  availed  himself  of  tl-  ■ 
oblique  position  of  the  tower  in  making  his  experiments  regardin 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  * Fiem  from  the  platform,  embracin', 
the  town  and  environs,  the  sea  to  the  W.,  and  the  mountains  1 
the  N.E.,  is  very  beautiful  (best  at  sunset,  with  brilliant  lights  ov( 
the  Carrara  Mts.).  A  good  staircase  of  294  steps  leads  to  the  toj 
Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  ascend  alone,  but  the  custodian  (50c,; 
will  if  necessary  provide  a  second  person  (20  c.).  The  tower  con 
tains  seven  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which,  weighing  6  tons,  hangs  o; 
the  side  opposite  the  overhanging  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  **Campo  Santo  (PI.  16),  or  Burial  Oround,  was  foumle' 
by  Abp.  Ubaldo,  1188-1200  (open  on  week-days  till  dusk;  ticket:| 

1  fr.,  at  No.  3,  Piazza  delDuomo;  Sun.  and  holidays  9-1,  free;  en; 
trance  by  the  door  to  the  left).  On  the  loss  of  Palestine  the  arch]  | 
bishop  brought  53  ship-loads  of  earth  hither  from  Mt.  Calvary,  r  4 
order  that  the  dead  might  rest  in  holy  ground.  The  structure  whicj  ' 
surrounds  the  churchyard  was  begun  in  1278  by  order  of  tb 
senators  of  the  city,  and  completed  in  1283  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  ii  i 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  It  is  138  yds.  in  length,  57  yds.  in  widtll  I 
and  48  ft.  in  height.  Externally  there  are  43  flat  arcades  resting  o  || 
44  pilasters,  the  capitals  adorned  with  figures.  Over  one  of  the  tw|  | 
entrances  is  a  marble  canopy,  with  a  Madonna  by  OiovanniPisano  (?\  I 
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In  the  interior  the  green  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
cloister,  with  open,  round -arched  windows  filled  with  beautiful 
tracery.  Three  chapels  adjoin  the  cloister;  the  oldest  is  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  theE.  side,  with  dome  of  later  date. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  ^Frescoes  by  painters  of  the  Tuscaii 
school  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  unfortunately  in  bad  pre¬ 
servation  and  hardly  seen  to  advantage  except  by  morning  light. 
Below  these  is  a  collection  of  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  mediseval 
sculptures,  these  last  being  important  links  in  the  history  of  early 
Italian  sculpture.  The  tombstones  of  persons  interred  here  form 
the  pavement. 

Paintings.  To  tlie  riglit  of  tbe  chapel,  on  the  E.  Wai.l:  Ascension  ,  the 
doubting  Thomas,  and  Resurrection,  by  a  Follower  of  Giotto.,  said  by  Va¬ 
sari  to  be  Biiffalmacco.,  end  of  14th  cent.  5  the  Crucitixion  is  by  an  infer- 
ior  hand. 

On  the  S.  Wall:  ^'Triumph  of  Death :  to  the  left  are  represented  the 
retired  life  of  the  pious  hermit  and  the  worldliness  of  the  wealthy,  who 
on  their  way  to  the  chase  are  suddenly  reminded  by  three  open  coffins  of 
the  transitoriness  of  human  pleasures^  in  the  centre  is  Death,  invoked 
in  vain  by  the  poor  and  wretched;  tl»en  contests  of  angels  and  devils  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased;  to  the  right,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
blessed,  who  are  protected  by  angels.  Next  is  the  “^Last  Judgment  (attitude 
of  the  Judge  celebrated  and  imitated  even  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Michael  Angelo).  These  two  are  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Andrea  Orcagna., 
but  modern  critics  believe  they  are  the  work  of  Amhrogio  and  Pietro  Lo~ 
rtnzetti  of  Siena  (ca.  1340),  by  whom  are  perhaps  also  the  frescoes  on  the 
E.  wall  and  the  two  following  pictures,  Hell  and  the  Life  (temptations  and 
miracles)  of  the  holy  hermits  in  the  Theban  wilderness,  which  Vasari 
ascribes  to  Bernardo  Orcagna  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzettx,  Above  the  entrance 
is  a  Madonna  ‘in  excelsis’  by  F.  Traini.  —  Between  the  two  entrances, 
the  life  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Pisa;  the  three  upper  scenes 
{conversion  from  a  worldly  life,  journey  to  Palestine,  victory  over  temp¬ 
tation,  retirement  to  a  monastery)  completed  by  Andrea  da  Firenze  in 
1377  (erroneously  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi  and  others);  the  three 
lower  and  better-executed  scenes  (return  from  Palestine,  miracles^  death, 
and  removal  of  his  body  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  last  much  injured) 
were  painted  by  Antonio  Veneziano  about  138G.  —  Then,  above,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Ephesus  (who  as  a  Roman  general ,  fighting  against 
the  heathen.s ,  receives  a  flag  of  victory  from  the  Archangel  Michael,  but 
is  afterwards  condemned  and  executed)  ;  below,  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Potitus,  admirably  portrayed  by  Spinello  Aretino  about  1390,  but  now 
almost  obliterated.  —  Lastly,  the  history  of  Job,  by  Francesco  da  Volier^a 
(erroneously  attributed  to  Giotto).,  begun  in  1371,  in  bad  preservation. 

On  the  W.  Wall  no  paintings  of  importance. 

On  the  N.  Wall  the  history  of  Genesis  :  first  the  Creation  (God  the 
Father  holding  the  world  in  both  hands,  41  mappamondo') ;  then  in  the 
upper  series,  Creation  of  man,  the  Fall,  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain 
and  Abel,  Building  of  the  ark.  Deluge,  and  Noah's  sacrifice,  by  Pietro 
di  Puccio  of  Orvieto,  about  1390  (erroneously  attributed  to  ButTalmacco). 
—  The  lower  series  and  all  the  following  paintings  on  the  N.  wall 
are  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  of  Florence,  1469-85,  twenty-three  ’Representations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  admirably  executed  ‘a  tempera':  Noah's  vintage 
and  drunkenness  (with  the  '‘Vergognosa  di  Pisa''.,  or  scandalised  female 
spectator),  the  Curse  of  Ham,  the  Tower  of  Babel  (with  portraits  of 
contemporary  celebrities,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Pietro,  and  his 
grandsous  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano),  the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob 
and  Esau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  history 
of  David,  Solomon  and  the  (^ueen  of  Sheba;  these  last  much  injured. 
The  first  of  these  frescoes,  the  Vintage,  is  the  most  pleasing  composition, 
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and  tlie  most  striking  one  for  the  richness  of  its  episodes,  its  architecture 
and  its  landscape.  In  the  midst  of  the  short-comings  of  the  others,  however 
Benozzo  has  momeuts  of  luck,  and  they  reveal  occasional  pretty  episodcf 
and  fair  bits  of  composition’  (C.  <(:  C.).  Benozzo's  tomb  is  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  below  the  Nereid  Sarcophagus,  No.  XXVIII. 

Sculptures  and  Monuments.  W.  End.  In  the  corner  to  the  left,  Etrus¬ 
can  vase  on  a  column.  Then,  No.  7.  Ancient  palm  frieze  with  dolphins 
and  tridents,  the  hack  carved  in  the  13th  century.  —  XI.  Ancient  sarcoph¬ 
agus,  perhaps  originally  a  bath.  —  Memorial-tablets  of  the  Pisans  who 
fell  in  1848  in  the  battles  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  —  Monument  ol 
Carlo  Mossotti,  the  natural  philosopher,  by  Dupr4.  Behind,  Monument 
(No.  46)  of  Count  della  Gherardesca  (14th  cent.)  and  Monument  (GO)  ot 
Emp.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxembourg,  protector  of  Pisa  as  a  partizan  of  the 
Ghibellines  (d.  1313  at  Buonconvento),  by  Tino  da  Camaino  of  Siena  (1314), 
originally  erected  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  —  Two  Roman  sarcoph¬ 
agi,  on  which  rest  figures  from  Etruscan  tombs  ^  between  them,  a  statue| 
of  Giovanni  Pisano,  by  Salvini  (1875).  —  On  the  wall  above,  the  chains 
of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  captured  by  the  Genoese  in  lo62;  parts  of| 
them  were  given  to  the  Florentines,  who  suspended  them  at  the  entrance; 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  but  were  restored  to  the  Pisans  in  1848;  the] 
second  chain  was  restored  by  the  Genoese  in  1860.  —  Bust  of  Cavour  by 
Dupr4.  —  LL.  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Ricci  (d.  1418),  of  the  later  Pisan 
school.  Several  modern  monuments.  —  50.  Madonna  of  the  i4th  cent,,! 
placed  on  a  late-Roman  capital.  —  52.  On  a  broken  column,  antique  marble 
vase  with  fine  Bacchanalian  representation,  from  which  Niccolo  Pisano) 
borrowed  the  figures  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery.j 

N.  Side.  57.  Large  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb,  representing  a  sitting! 
lady  with  her  attendant  (much  injured).  —  59.  Architrave  with  sculptures 
of  the  llth  cent.  (History  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Baptism  of  Constantine).] 

—  *62.  Madonna,  by  Oiovanni  Pisano.  —  Roman  sarcophagi.  —  65,  68.  Sym-] 

hols  of  the  Evangelists  (i3th  cent.).  —  XVI.  Fine  Roman  sarcophagus  with' 
centaurs  and  Bacchantes.  — •  The  Cappella  Ammanati  contains  remains  of| 
a  large  fresco  from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  attributed  to  Qiotio.  On  the  left  the  tombstone  ofl 
Ligo  degli  Ammanati  (d.  1359).  —  Farther  on,  *78.  Head  of  Achilles  (replica] 
at  Munich).  —  88.  Head  of  Serapis.  —  XVIII.  Roman  sarcophagus  (with 
reliefs  of  Cupid  and  Psyche),  on  which  are  placed  two  beautiful  ancient! 
sculptures  (head  of  a  woman,  male  torso)  and  a  relief-sketch  of  the  Pisan 
School.  —  XIX.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  scene,  upon  it! 
the  bust  ofisotta,  wife  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  ascribed  io  Min o 
da  Fiesole.  —  XXI.  *Late-Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  myth  ofHippolytus 
and  Phaedra,  from  which,  according  to  Vasari,  Niccolo  Pisano  copied  sev¬ 
eral  figures  for  his  pulpit;  the  remains  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  (d.  1076), 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Matilda,  were  subsequently  deposited  here.  — 
XXIV.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  XXV.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  Amoretti.  On  each  of  these  sarcophagi  is  an  antique  shoe] 
(calceus).  —  In  the  chapel  are  a  coloured  terracotta  altar  by  Urhanius] 

(1520)  and  the  tombs  of  two  bishops  of  the  14ih  century.  —  XXVI.  Romani 
sarcophagus  with  relief  of  a  wedding.  —  98.  Several  Egyptian  antiquities.) 

—  XXVIII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  sea-deities.  —  XXIX.  Roman  sarcoph-i 
agus  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  and  the  death  of  Pentheus  on  the  cover. 

—  116.  Etruscan  urn,  with  contest  with  a  monster.  —  125.  Sitting  statue,! 
supposed  to  be  the  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  surrounded  by  four  of  his  coun¬ 
sellors  (14th  cent.).  —  120.  Etruscan  urn,  with  the  death  of  Priam.  — I 
XXX.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  hunt  of  Meleager.  —  XXXI.  Sarcoph¬ 
agus  ;  above  it,  an  old  relief  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa  and  a  coat-of-arms  of 
li57.  —  XXXII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  battle  of  barbarians. 

E.  End.  XXXIII.  Large  sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  the  Muses. 

—  134.  Griffin  in  bronze  with  Cufic  inscriptions.  —  By  the  wall,  tomb  of! 
Ph.  Dezio  (d.  1535),  by  Stagi.  In  front,  farther  on.  Statue  of  Leonardo  Fibo-1 
nacci  by  O.  Fagganucci.  —  Statue  of  Paolo  Savi,  the  ornithologist,  by  V. 
Coimayn  (1887).  —  Monument  of  Count  Mastiani ,  with  the  sitting  statue  ofi 
his  mourning  widow  (‘rincousol.abile"),  by  Bartolini  (1842).  —  Beyond  it  the! 
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large  monument  of  the  relatives  of  Gregory  XIII.  by  Ba7't.  Animanaii.  — 
Busts  of  the  jurists  Franc.  Carrara,  by  £tt.  Ferrari  (1890),  and  Giov.  Car- 
mignani,  l)y  DupH  (1881).  —  Monument  of  the  minister  Salvaguoli  (d.  18G1) 
by  Fantacchiotti.  —  Monument  of  the  singer  Angelica  Catalani  (d.  at  Paris 
1W9),  by  Cosioli.  —  128.  Etruscan  altar  with  rams”'  heads.  —  Monument 
of  Viviani,  the  scholar  (d.  1697).  —  Statue  of  Niccolo  Pisano  by  Salvini 
(1862).  —  142.  Column  with  three  allegorical  figures  from  the  cathedral- 
pulpit,  by  Giovanni  Pisano  (see  p.  365). 

S.  Side.  152,  154.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  —  153,  166,  168.  Roman  milestones.  —  XXXIX. 
Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  on  which  are  placed 
busts  of  C£e8ar(?)  and  Hadrian,  and  a  head  of  M.  Agrippa  in  basalt.  — 
176.  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  Amoretti  in  the  circus;  on  it  is  placed  a 
head  of  Venus  (freely  restored).  —  XLI.  Roman  mosaic  found  near  the 
cathedral  in  1860.  —  186.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  circus  games  and 
sculptures  of  the  13th  century.  —  XLII.  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  which 
arc  placed  Etruscan  urns,  with  Alcestis  in  the  middle.  —  182.  Sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  12th  century.  —  Ornamented  slabs  of  the  I2lh  century.  — 
I.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  marine  deities.  —  II.  Contest  of  R»)mans  and 
barbarians;  above,  Statuettes  of  the  Pisan  School.  —  III.  Roman  sarcoj)h- 
agus-relief  with  hunting-scenes.  —  IV.  Similar  relief  with  sea-animals; 
upon  it,  modern  bust  of  Brutus.  —  V.  Early  Christian  sarcophagus  with 
a  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  —  16.  Relief  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Uppezinghi  (14th  cent.).  —  VI.  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  which 
are  placed  two  statuettes  of  the  Pisan  School  and  a  St.  Clara  (I4th  cent.). 

—  VIII.  Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  representation.  — 
23.  Emblems  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.).  —  IX.  Roman  sarccfphagus 
with  Diana  and  Endymion.  —  Beyond  the  entrance:  27.  Unfinished 
statuette  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  school  of  Oiov.  l*isano,  —  AA.  'Mon¬ 
ument  of  the  oculist  Andrea  Vacca  (d.  1826)  by  Thorvaldsen:  Tobias 
curing  his  father's  blindness.  —  Opposite,  ancient  sarcophagi  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus  (No.  LIV.)  with  lions  by  Biduinus  (12th  cent.). 

—  32.  Architrave  with  Christ  and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists ,  by 
Bonus  Amicus  (12th  cent.),  —  Large  altar-piece  with  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Tominaso  Pisano  (14th  cent.).  —  CC.  Tombstone  of  Count  Algarotti  (d. 
1764),  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great.  —  In  the  garden  between  the 
vreades  are  two  ancient  well-heads. 

A  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo  by  moonlight  is  very  impressive  (notice 
must  be  given  to  the  custodian  previously). 

The  traveller  will  hardly  care  to  devote  much  time  to  the  other 
works  of  art  at  Pisa ,  hut  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  taking 
i  short  walk  through  the  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
isxteut  to  which  building  enterprise  was  carried  at  Pisa  in  the  middle 
iges. 

Following  the  Via  delP  Arcivescovado  to  tlieE.  from  the  Piazza 
lei  Duomo,  and  taking  the  Via  delle  Vaggiola,  the  second  side- 
itreet  on  the  right,  we  reach  the  Romanesque  churcli  of  S.  Sisto 
PI.  36;  C,  3),  founded  by  the  Pisans  to  commemorate  several  of 
heir  victories  on  the  day  of  S.  Sisto,  6th  Aug.,  1089.  It  contains  a 
lumber  of  ancient  columns  of  marble  and  granite.  The  church  was 
requently  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  by  the  Great  Council  of  Pisa. 

The  central  part  of  ancient  Pisa,  and  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
s  the  Piazza  bki  Cavalikri  (PI.  D,  3),  formerly  degli  Anziani., 

I  few  yards  to  the  E.  of  San  Sisto.  In  this  piazza,  which  was  re- 
aodelled  in  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  rises  — 

S.  Stefano  ai  Cavalieri  (PI.  18),  the  church  of  the  knights  of 
he  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  built  in  1665-96  from  designs  by  Vasari-, 
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facade  designed  hy  Buontale7iti.  It  contains  Turkish  trophies  on  th  ■ 
right  and  left  of  the  door,  and  ceiling-paintings  of  the  battle  c  I 
Lepanto  (ISTl)  and  other  victories  over  the  Turks,  by  Cristofan'  I 
Allori,  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  others.  At  the  C  id  altar  to  the  lei  I 
a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  Allori,  (1564).  Excellent  organ.  ‘  ' 

The  Palazzo  Conventuale  dei  Cavalieri ,  adjoining  the  church'  | 
altered  by  Vasari,  is  now  a  school ;  above  the  windows  are  busts  o'  | 
six  masters  of  the  order ;  in  front  of  the  building  a  marble  Statue  o'  4 
the  Grand-Duke  Cosimol.,  designed  by  Giov.  da  Bologna  and  executei  < 
by  Francavilla  (1596).  Opposite  to  it  once  stood  (down  to  1655)  th  1 
ill-famed  ‘Tower  of  Hunger’,  properly  Torre  dei  Gualandi  alle  Sett 
Vie,  in  which  Archbp.  Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldini  caused  Count  Vgolin  f 
dei  Gherardeschi  with  his  sons  and  nephews  to  be  starved  to  deatl 
in  1288  as  a  punishment  for  treason,  as  described  by  Dante  in  th'  1, 
33rd  canto  of  his  Inferno. 

On  the  right,  in  the  Via  S.  Fubdiano  (No.  9),  leading  fron 
the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  to  the  Arno,  is  the  old  Accademia  d.  i 
Belle  Arti  (PL  1 ;  D,  3),  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  now  a  Scuol  jj 
Industriale.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Frediam  f 
(PI.  23),  with  ancient  columns  in  the  interior,  as  important  as  S  | 
Pierino  (p.  371)  for  a  critical  study  of  Pisan  ecclesiastical  arch! 
tecture.  Still  farther  is  the  — 

University  {La  Sapienza ;  PI.  58,  D  4),  a  large  edifice  of  1493. 1 
extended  in  1543,  with  a  handsome  early-Renaissance  court,  in  whicl  \ 
is  a  monument  to  the  students  who  fell  in  1849  and  1859.  Th',  ' 
Library  contains  50,000  vols.  and  several  valuable  MSS.  (includ- 1 
ing  the  famous  Statuto  di  Pisa,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  city). 

The  University,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  12th  cent.,  am'  J 
extended  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1542,  is  now  provided  with  a  staff  of  about  G  | 
profes.sors ,  and  is  attended  by  600  students.  The  celebrated  Galileo  wa  I 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  here  in  1610.  —  Connected  with  it  ar  p 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (PI.  C,  3 ;  entrance  Via  del  Museo  6, 
founded  in  1596,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  ornithology  and  geology  o  j| 
Tuscany,  and  the  Botanical  Grarden  (PI.  37,  C  3;  ring  at  the  gate  in  th  h 
Via  Solferino,  opposite  the  barracks),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  founde(  p 
in  1547,  remodelled  in  1563  by  the  celebrated  Cesalpino,  and  transferred  I 
in  1595  to  the  present  site,  which  was  laid  out  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa.  Fin,  ) 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  '  f 

In  the  N.E.  Quartee  of  the  town  the  churches  of  S.  Catorin:  M 
anti  S.  Francesco  deserve  notice.  ;  'i 

S.  Caterina  (PI.  17;  E,  2),  which  was  erected  about  1253t  ij 
possesses  an  interesting  facade  in  the  Pisan-Gothic  style.  :  1| 

Intkeiok.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  the  monument  of  Archbishol  || 
Simone  Saltarelli ,  by  Nino  Pisano,  1342.  Altarpiece  (3rd  on  the  left)  c'  I 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  his  glory,  by  Francesco  Traini,  1341.  In  thi 
1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Pau|  d 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Mariotto  Albertinelli. 

The  church  stands  in  a  pleasant  piazza ,  shaded  with  planel  h 
trees,  and  embellished  with  a.  Statue  of  Grand- Duke  Leopold  1  i 
(d.  1792),  in  Roman  garb,  by  Pampaloni,  erected  in  1832. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  10 ;  E,  F,  3),  a  Gothic  edifice  (13th  cent.)  witl 
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a  haiidsonio  campanile,  was,  with  the  adjoining  cloister,  fitted  up  in 
1893  as  the  Museo  Civico,  and  contains  chiefly  works  of  the  earliest 
Tuscan  painters  and  sculptors  (adm.  daily  10-4). 

The  First  Cloister  dates  from  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  (Renaissance). 
In  the  choir  of  the  church  are  ceiling-frescoes  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1342);  in 
the  sacristy  are  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Bartoli  (1397 ;  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
Apo.stles  at  the  house  of  the  Virgin);  and  in  the  chapter-house  are  frescoes 
by  Niccolb  di  Pietro  Gerini  (1392).  —  Second  Cloister:  Fragments  of  Pisan 
sculptures  of  the  14- 15th  centuries.  —  We  pass  through  two  rooms  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  etc.,  and  enter  the  Museum. 
In  the  Hall:  Worked  tapestries  from  Florence  and  Flanders,  of  the  16-17th 
centuries.  Room  I.  Choir-books,  etc.,  with  miniatures  (12-l4th  cent.).  —  In 
the  following  rooms  are  paintings  of  the  13th-l(ith  centuries.  R.  II.  Giunta 
Pisano;  R.  III.  Sim.  Martini;  R.  IV.  Prune.  Traini;  R.  V.  Barnaba  da  Mo¬ 
dena.  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  Spinello  Aretino.  Taddeo  Bartoli;  R.  VI.  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole .  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  Zenobio  Machiavelli.  fragment  of  a  fresco  by 
Bom.  Ghirlandajo;  R.  VII.  St.  Catharine,  of  the  Dutch  School;  R.  VIll. 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Sodoma  (Madonna  and  saints,  1542),  Sogliani,  Puligo, 
iBeccufumi ;  R.  IX.  Cigoli.  Franc.  Vanni,  Rigaud.  —  R.  X.  Portraits  of  princes 
;f7-18th  cent.).  —  R.  XI.  Pisan  sculptures  (14-15th  cent.).  —  R.  XII.  ‘Giuco 
del  Ponte’  (bridge-game),  paintings  and  apparatus.  —  R.  XIII.  Florentine 
tapestry.  —  R.  XIV.  Pisan  sculpture  (Annunciation  by  Nino  Pisano)-,  mod¬ 
ern  model  of  Giov.  Pisano’s  pulpit  (p.  365).  —  R.  XV.  Sketches  for  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  cathedral  (18-I9th  cent.). 

Ill  and  near  the  Lungarno  are  several  other  interesting  build¬ 
ings,  with  which  we  may  terminate  our  walk. 

S.  Niccola  (PI.  11;  C,  4),  founded  about  the  year  1000  by  Count 
Hugo  of  Tuscia  as  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  has  an  obliquely  placed 
Campanile,  which  contains  an  admirable  winding-staircase  ascribed 
to  Niccolb  Pisano.  —  The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  a  Statue  of  Ferdinand  /.,  1595,  by  a  pupil  of  Giambologna. 

In  the  Lungarno  Regio  (p.  364)  is  the  Palazzo  Lanfreducci 
PI.  47),  now  Vppezinghi,  designed  by  Cosimo  Pagliani ,  with  the 
fragment  of  a  chain  over  the  entrance,  with  the  motto ‘alia  giornata’. 
It  contains  on  the  2nd  floor  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  includ¬ 
ing  Guido  Rent's  ‘Divine  and  Earthly  Love’. 

A  little  to  the  E.,  just  before  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  rises  the 
^Palazzo  Agostini,  a  fine  Gothic  brick  edifice  of  the  15th  cent.,  on 
the  groundfloor  of  which  the  Caffe  dell’  Ussero  is  now  established. 
—  (Nearly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Loggia  de’  Banchi ;  see  p.  372.) 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi 
,P1.  D,  E,  4),  with  an  excellent  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Ett.  Fer¬ 
rari  (1892;  good  reliefs  on  the  pedestal).  —  In  the  Via  del  Borgo, 
close  to  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (p.  364),  rises  — 

S.  Michele  in  Borgo  (PL  29  ;  E,  4),  an  ancient  basilica,  with 
i  very  old  crypt.  The  facade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Niccolb  Pisano  (but  more  probably  by  his  pupil  Fra  Guglielmo), 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  13th  century. 

The  mosaic  flooring  in  S.  Pierino  (PL  32;  E,  4),  near  the 
Piazza  Cairoli,  is  of  early  Christian  origin,  and  some  of  the  columns 
ire  antique. 
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Ill  tlie  Lungarno  Medieeo  (to  the  B.  of  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo)  iiW 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  (now  Toscanelli) ,  erroneously  attribute!  B' 
to  Michael  Angelo,  and  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in  1822.  Farthe:jB 
on  is  the  Piazza  Mazzini,  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Mazzini  (1883)  ■ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Lungarno  is  the  Porta  alle  Piagge  (see  below)]  I 
On  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Arno,  near  the  Porta  a  Mare,  at  thi  1 
W.  end  of  the  town,  is  situated  —  1 1 

*S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  d’Arno  (PL  31 ;  B,  6),  a  basilica  with  navi  I 
and  aisles,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  13th  cent.,  with  I 
fine  fagade  embellished  with  three  rows  of  columns,  the  finest  ai 
Pisa  after  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  badly-' 
preserved  frescoes  of  1400.  I 

Farther  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  Ponte  Solferino  (p.  364),  rises—! 
*S.  Maria  della  Spina  (PI.  26 ;  0,  5),  so  called  from  a  fragment 
of  the  veritable  ‘Crown  of  Thorns’  once  preserved  here,  an  elegant 
little  church  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1230  for  sailors 
about  to  go  to  sea.  It  was  enlarged  in  1323,  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  pupils  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  by  Nino,  the  son  of 
Andrea  Pisano  (key  kept  at  the  opposite  house).  The  church  has 
recently  been  skilfully  restored  and  raised  by  3  ft. 

Near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (see  pp.  364,  371;  PL  D,  4)  are 
situated  the  Loggia  de’  Banchi  (PI.  57),  erected  in  1605  by  Buon- 
talenti,  now  the  corn-exchange,  and  the  handsome  Palazzo  del 
Comune  (PI.  39 ;  formerly  Gamhacorti).  The  latter  contains  the 
newly-arranged  Archivio  diStato,  or  the  city-archives,  which  occupy, 
ten  rooms,  and  comprise  15,995  parchment  charters  (one  granted  by  ■ 
Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1162,  one  by  Richard  Coeur  deLion  in  1192, 'l 
and  others  of  very  early  date ;  catalogue  kept  by  the  custodian).  ; 

The  octagonal  church  of  8.  Sepolcro  (P1.35;  E,  5),  of  the  12thi 
cent.,  is  now  largely  restored.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Lungarno  Gali-' 
leo,  farther  up  the  river,  opposite  the  Ponte  alia  Fortezza  (PI.  F,  5),  i 
is  a  passage  leading  to  a  narrow  street  withthehouse  (PI.  59;  F,  6)  in 
which  the  astronomer  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  was  born  (tablet).| 

Environs.  Outside  the  Porta  alle  Piagge  (see  above)  the  right  bank  ofi 
the  Arno  is  bordered  by  the  pretty  gardens  of  the  Viale  Umberto  Primo,' 
in  which  is  the  Politeama  Pisano  (PI.  G,  6).  Pretty  view  (to  the  left)  ofl 
the  Monti  Pisani  (p.  373).  —  Outside  the  Porta  Nuova  (Pi.  A,  B,  1,  2),  be¬ 
tween  the  Maltraverso  Canal  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  about| 
2V2  M.  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  is  situated  the  Cascine  di  S.  Rossore,  a  i 
farm  founded  by  the  Medici  (generally  accessible  with  permesso  only),  with' 
fine  plantations  of  pines,  now  a  royal  shooting-lodge.  —  On  the  coavSt,; 
about  IV2  M.  farther,  lies  II  Oornbo^  an  unpretending  sea-bathing  place,  with' 
a  royal  chateau,  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  The  poet  Shelley  was 
drowned  here  on  7th  July,  1822.  His  remains  were  afterwards  burned  inf 
presence  of  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Trelawny,  and  the  ashes  deposited  fi 
near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Rome.  ]  t 

A  steam-tramway  (p.  362)  unites  Pisa  with  the  small  bathing-resort^  f 
of  Marina  or  Bocca  d^Arno  (Hotel  Ascani,  pens,  in  summer  7,  in  winterf  |i 
5  fr.),  6  M.  to  the  S.W,,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  with  a  beautiful  pine-i  'i 
forest.  About  halfway  on  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn,  opposite  S.  Ros-l  J 
sore,  is  situated  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Pietro  in  Grado,  erected  before  1 
the  year  1000,  containing  beautiful  antique  columns  and  capitals,  occupy-  I 
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ng  tlie  spot,  according  to  tradition,  where  St.  Peter  first  landed  in  Italy, 
t  was  formerly  much  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage-church.  The  faded 
)aintings  in  the  interi  r  are  probably  by  Oiunta  Pisano  (13th  cent.)  5  the 
bnt  is  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Pisano.  The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Arno,  with 
he  harbour  of  Pisa,  must  once  have  been  at  this  spot,  before  the  present 
;oast  was  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 

The  Monti  Fisani ,  a  range  of  hills  about  5  M.  to  the  E.,  are  very 
dcturesque.  In  the  Valle  dei  Calci  (steam-tramway  to  Calei,  see  p.  362),  lies 
Oa  Ceriosa.,  or  the  Carthusian  Abbey,  a  fine  structure  of  1367,  with  church 
.nd  cloisters,  restored  in  1814.  Permission  to  visit  it  is  obtained  in  the 
’refecture  at  Pisa.  Round  it  are  groves  of  olives^  and  above  it  rises  La 
Verruca  (1765  ft.),  with  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  commanding  a 
'elightful  prospect.  —  The  excursion  may  be  continued  from  Ihe  Verruca 
0  the  N.  to  Monte  Pruno  (2850  ft.)  and  ^fonte  Sei'ra  (3UlO  ft.),  the  highest 
iimniit  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  and  thence  down  via  Colle  di  Compito  to  Lncca 
see  below).  —  Extensive  views  are  also  commanded  by  the  Monte  Faeta 
2720ft.)  and  the  Spunione  di  8.  Allago  (2840  ft.)  which  is  ascended  in  3-4 
rs.  via  Asciano  (to  which  a  carriage  should  be  taken). 

52.  From  Pisa  to  Florence  via  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

G2>/2  M.  Railway  in  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  46,  8  fr.,  5  fr.  15  c.).  Ex- 

ress  trains  also  run  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  with  higher  fares. 

The  line  crosses  the  Arno,  skirts  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  Pisa 
flne  view  of  the  cathedral  ),  and  intersects  the  fertile  plain  between 
he  Arno  and  Serchio.  —  51/2  M.  Bagni  di  San  Giuliano,  at  the 
|iase  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Aquae  Calidae 
'isanorum,  are  muoh  frequented  in  summer.  II  Pozzetto  is  the 
farmest  spring  (^104"  Fahr.  ),  Bagno  degli  Ebrei  the  coolest  (82°). 
lany  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  —  At  (71/2  M.)  Ri- 
oli  the  line  approaches  the  Serchio,  and  beyond  (91/2  M-)  Ripa- 
ratta,  with  its  imposing  ruined  castle,  describes  a  complete  semi- 
ircle  round, the  beautifully-formed  Monte  5.  Giuliano,  which,  as 
•ante  says  (Inferno,  xxxiii.  30),  prevents  the  two  towns  of  Pisa  and 
.ucca  from  seeing  each  other.  —  15  M.  Lucca. 


Lucca.  —  Hotels  fiio  oumibuses  meet  the  trains;  cab,  1  fr.).  Croce 
I  Malta  (PI.  a;  C,  2,  3),  well  spoken  of,  R.  2'/^  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  50,  H.  1  fr. 
)c. ;  Universo  (PI.  h;  1),  3);  Albergo  &  Trattoria  Corona,  in  the  Via 
azionale,  near  the  Piazza  Grande,  clean,  R.,  L.,  efc  A.  2V2  fr.;  Campana 
>1.  c;C,3). 

Restaurants.  ^Rehecchino,  in  the  Piazza;  •T’ratforta  Aipinn,  Via  N.azio- 
ale,  unpretending;  Rail.  Restaurant,  clean.  —  Cafi  IHnucci,  in  the  Piazza. 

Post  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Puhblico  (PI.  10;  C,  3). 

Principal  Attractions  (1  day).  S.  Frediano;  S.  Michele;  Picture  Gal- 
:ry;  Cathedral;  Walk  on  tlie  ramparts.  —  Comp.  Plan,  p.  372. 

Lucca,  formerly  tlie  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  and 
ow  of  a  province,  with  20,400  inhab.,  is  an  antiquated  place 
tuated  in  a  fertile  plain ,  with  well-preserved  fortifications,  and 
lany  interesting  churches.  'Lucca  Vindustriosa'  is  noted  for  its 
Ik-factories ,  a  branch  of  industry  introduced  from  Sicily  in  the 
ith  cent.,  and  also  for  its  woollen  goods  and  oil.  Lncca  is  one 
'  the  pleasantest  provincial  towns  in  Italy. 

Lucca  (Roman  Luca)  wa.s  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
rat  belonged  to  Etruria,  afterwards  to  Liguria,  and  after  its  capture  by 
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the  Romans  in  177  B.  C.,  it  was  garrisoned  hy  a  Roman  colony  and  wa?  I 
included  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  In  B.  C.  56,  Juliu$  Caeacir,  I 
who  was  then  governor  of  Gaul ,  held  a  conference  here  with  Poiupc)  I 
and  Crassus,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  since  B.  C.  60,  in  order  to  1 
discuss  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  ensuinji’  1 
live  years.  The  splendour  of  Lucca  at  that  period  is  still  indicated  by  the!  I 
remains  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  near  S.  Frediano.  After  the  fall  of  thej  i 
Roman  Empire,  Lucca  belonged  successively  to  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and'  ^ 
Franks,  then  became  a  duchy,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  a  republic.  The  feuds  of  s 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  impaired  the  strength  of  the  place  so  seriously'  f 
that  in  1314  it  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  Uguccione  della  Fagghiola  >. 
of  Arcx/o,  the  warlike  governor  of  Pisa.  Dante  resided  with  his  friend  »'• 
Uguccione  at  Lucca  in  1314,  and  there  became  enamoured  of  the  youth-,  J 
fill  Gentucca  (Purgatorio  xxiv.  23),  but  he  does  not  describe  the  inhabitants  \ 
in  very  flattering  terms  (Inferno  xxi.  41).  After  the  expulsion  of  Uguc¬ 
cione  ,  Lucca  fell  in  1322  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Castruccio'  • 
Casiracani  degli  Inierminelli  of  Lucca,  who  was  also  master  of  Pisa  and  > 
Pisto.ja.  On  23rd  Sept.  1325,  he  defeated  the  Florentines  at  Altopascio,  and' 
in  1327  was  nominated  imperial  governor  of  Tuscany  by  Emp.  Lewis  the| 
Bavarian.  On  his  death  in  1328  the  power  of  Lucca  declined^  its  next 
master  was  Ma&tino  della  Scala'^  it  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Pisa,  but  in  1369  purchased  its  freedom  from  Charles  IV.  for  300,C)00  florips. 
and  remained  independent  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1799.  In  • 
1805  Napoleon  gave  Lucca  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Bacciocchi; 
in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  who  in  1847  ceded  it  to  Tuscany. 

In  the  History  of  Medi.®val  Architecture,  Lucca,  like  Pisa,  occu¬ 
pied  an  important  position  at  a  very  early  period.  The  churches  of  i 
S.  Frediano  and  S.  Michele  were  both  founded  upwards  of  a  thousand!  « 
years  ago,  though  probably  little  now  remains  of  the  original  edifices. I  r- 
The  columns  in  S.  Frediano,  like  those  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas  \ 
of  Rome,  are  antique.  The  taste  for  building,  probably  stimulated  by  > 
rivalry  with  Pisa,  was  again  revived  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  older 
churches  were  altered  and  restored,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  Pisan 
models.  —  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  Matteo  Civitali  (1435-1501). 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  sculptors  of  the  early  Renaissance,  resided,:  - 
and  produced  numerous  works,  at  Lucca.  His  style  somewhat  resemblcg'  ■ 
the  best  pictures  of  that  period,  and,  though  full  of  life,  is*of  a  graceful 
and  gentle  character,  contrasting  especially  with  Donatello.  —  The’ 
pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  the  cathedral  and  the  Palazzo  Pubblico* 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Immediately  on  quitting  the  station,  we  perceive  above  the 
ramparts,  to  the  right,  the  handsome  cathedral,  which  we  reach  ini 
10  min.  through  the  Porta  S.  Pietro.  ' 

The  "'■Cathedral  ofS,  Martino{V\.  1 ;  D,  3)  was  erected  in  10GO-| 
70  in  the  Romanesque  style  by  Bishop  Anselmo  Badagio  (afterwards 
Pope  Alexander  11.),  but  afterwards  frequently  restored.  The 
choir- apse  and  the  aisles  date  from  the  original  building,  thovigh  * 
the  latter  received  Gothic  windows  and  buttresses  (chiefly  on  the) 
N.  side)  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  restoration  in  the  latter  halt 
of  the  14th  cent.,  when  the  nave  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  sumptuous  facade,  added  by  Quidetto  in  1204, 
is  embellished  with  a  fine  group  of  St.  Martin  and  the  beggai 
(13th  cent.).  The  labyrinth  on  the  pier  to  the  right  symbolises 
the  erring  paths  of  human  life.  The  ornamentation  inside  the 
vestibule  was  begun  in  1233;  the  reliefs  represent  the  history  of 
St.  Martin  and  the  emblems  of  the  Months.  Over  the  door  is  St. 
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egulu3  on  the  right,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  on  the  left  by 
iccolh  Pisano  (spoiled)  j  below,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  Pisano’s 
;hool.  The  church  is  entered  by  three  doors  of  carved  wood. 

The  ‘‘Interior  (altar-pieces  all  covered  on  week-days),  which  has  re- 
mtly  undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
ith  nave  and  aisles  91  yds.  in  length,  transept  39,  and  nave  28  yds.  in 
idth.  The  nave  has  pillars  and  round  arches,  above  which,  as  in  northern 
Gthic  churches,  is  a  triforium  (with  large  windows  and  rich  tracery) 
'tT  the  aisles  and  carried  across  the  transept,  which  it  also  intersects 
ngitudinally.  The  old  frescoes  on  the  vaulting  were  restored  in  1858. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  side-windows  is  modern,  those  in  the  choir 
r  Pandol/o  di  Ugolino  da  Pisa  (1485).  —  1st  Altar  on  the  right,  Nativity  by 
tssignano;  2nd,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  F.  Zucchero;  3rd,  Last  Supper, 
/  Tintoretto;  4th,  Crucifixion,  by  Passignano;  *Pulpit  by  Maiteo  Civitaliy 
ith  rich  ornamentation  (1498).  Above  the  adjoining  entrance  to  the 
cristy  is  an  organ-screen  of  1481.  —  In  the  Sacristy  a  ’^Madonna  with 
L  Clement,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Sebastian^  above,  a  Pieta,  below  a  line 
•edclla  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  On  the  wall  St.  Petronilla,  by  Daniele  da 
oUerra.  The  holy  water  font  is  by  the  same  master.  —  The  *Ci'oce  del 
’.tttrti,  in  the  treasury,  beautifully  executed  in  1350  by  Bettuccio  Baroni^ 
silver,  gilded,  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisans,  but  was  carried  otV 
’  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  (not  shown  except  by  special  permission,  to 
'  procured  on  the  previous  day;  apply  to  the  custodian). 

The  Right  Transept  contains  the  beautiful  marble  Monument  of  Pietro 
Noceto,  secretary  of  PopeNicholas  V.,by  i/ntieo  (1472);  by  the  same 

aster,  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  is  the  simple  tomb  with  bust  of  Count 
)menico  Bertini  (1479);  also  in  the  following  Cappella  del  Sacramento 
nclosed  by  a  railing)  two  “Angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  (ad- 
ining  the  choir)  the  Altar  of  St.  Regulus,  with  St,  Sebastian  and  .John 
e  Baptist  and  beautiful  reliefs  (14M).  To  the  left  of  the  choir  the 
.TAR  OF  Liberty,  which  Lucca  recovered  in  1369  from  Emp.  Charles  IV. 
iscription :  Christo  liberatori  atgue  divis  tuielaribus),,  with  a  Resurrection 
Qiov.  da  Bologna  (1579),  In  the  following  Cappella  del  Santuakio,  a 
Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen  and  John  and  a  beautiful  angel  with  a  musical 
Urument,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1509;  in  excellent  preservation):  'a 
ble  picture  this,  full  of  gentle  elegance,  Leonardesque  in  science  and 
execution,  and  graced  with  the  prettiest  finesses  of  the  brush,  bathed 
a  warm  and  airy  vapour,  and  firm  of  outline  and  touch’  (C.  d:  C.).  Tlie 
corations  of  the  pilasters  are  by  Civitali,  —  The  Left  Transept  contains 
e  “Sarcophagus  of  Ilaria  del  Carretto  (d.  1405),  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia 
113),  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  Nave  is  *1l  Tempietto,  a  small  octagonal  chapel  of  marble, 
rtially  gilded,  erected  in  1484  by  M.  Civitali^  and  containing  the  VoUo 
'■nio  di  Lucca,,  an  ancient  crucifix  in  cedar-wood,  said  by  tradition  to 
ve  been  made  by  Bt.  Nicodemus,,  and  to  have  been  transferred  in  a  mira- 
lous  manner  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  is  shown  publicly 
ree  limes  a  year  only.  The  embroidery  on  the  red  curtain  is  a  faith- 
I  copy  of  the  sacred  relic  behind  it.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  suspend- 
a  candelabrum  of  solid  gold,  24  lbs.  in  weight,  presented  by  the  inhab- 
ints  of  Lucca  in  1836,  when  the  approach  of  the  cholera  was  dreaded. 

I  the  opposite  side  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  also  by  Civitali. 

In  the  Left  Aisle, 5th  altar  (from  the  entrance),  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
Jacopo  Ligozzi.  —  Over  the  2nd  altar,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by 
.  Allori,  On  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  St. 
codemus  carving  the  Volto  Santo,  frescoes  by  Cosimo  Rosselli,  On  the 
vement  of  the  nave,  inlaid  work  of  coloured  stones,  representing  Solo- 
m’s  Judgment. 

The  Chapter  Library  is  very  rich  in  medieval  miniatures. 

At  the  back  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  and 
yond  it  the  small  (Jothic  chapel  of  Sla,  Maria  della  Rosa  (  1333). 
S.  Giovanni  (PI.  4;  D,  3),  near  the  cathedral,  is  a  basilica  of 
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til 0  12th  cent.,  with  aisles  and  transept.  The  facade  is  modern,  wit]  ,( 
the  exception  of  the  portal,  over  which  there  is  a  relief  of  thi  I 
Madonna  with  the  Apostles  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  groups  of  animal]  i 
on  the  right  and  left. 

In  the  Interior  the  flat  coffered  ceiling  is  supported  by  ten  columns  , 
of  which  the  shafts  and  some  of  the  capitals  are  probably  ancient.  1 
the  left  aisle  a  monument  to  Giov.  Farina  (d.  1847).  —  Adjoining  the  lei  i  ■ 
transept  is  a  venerable  Baptistery ,  with  a  Gothic  vaulted  roof  of  tJi  . 
14lh  century.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  St.  Catharine,  a  fresco  of  the  15th  cen  ' 
tury.  An  ancient  font,  more  than  6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  th. 
p.ivement,  has  been  exhumed  in  the  centre  since  1887. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  small  church  of  S.  Oiusto,  witi 
a  fine  portal  of  the  12th  century.  Near  this  spot  stood  the  palaci  ■ 
of  the  Lombard  kings.  j 

Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  Piazza  Ghande  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  when 
a  monument,  by  Bartolini,  was  erected  to  the  Duchess  Marie  LoMis  j  _ 
in  1843,  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  her  to  the  town  ft 
in  constructing  an  aqueduct  in  1823-32.  In  the  adjoining  Piazz/ j' 
DEL  Giglio  (PI.  D,  3)  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Lucches\:^ 
(1889).  if 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande  is  situated  the  Falazz<  m 
Provinciale  (PL  10  j  C,  3},  formerly  PaL  Ducale,  begun  in  1578  froni  Jf 
designs  by  Ammanati,  but  still  incomplete.  On  the  first  floor  is  :1  u 
^Picture  Qallery  (^Pinacoteca ;  open  daily  10-2,  free,  except  on  Moii-I 
days  and  high  festivals ;  at  other  times  1  fr.)  ;  entrance  in  the  arch-  « 
way  leading  to  the  second  court. 

I.  Room.  3.  And.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family  (replica  of  that  in  the  Palazzq  ft 

Pitti);  6.  Pontormo,  G-iuliano  de' Medici  12.  Sodoma,  Chrijst  (retouched) : 
15.  Tintoretto ,  St.  Mark  releasing  a  slave  (small  replica  of  that  in  th(  . ; 
Accademia  at  Venice,  p.  262);  20.  Quido  Reni,  Crucifixion,  with  saints!  rj 
23.  A.  Bronzino,  Don  Garzia  de’  Medici;  25.  A.  Bronzino,  Ferdinando  del  N 
Medici;  Vasari,  29.  Immaculate  Conception,  27.  St.  Eustace,  30.  St.  Blaise'  A 
31.  Unknown  Artist,  Portrait  of  a  boy;  37.  Amico  Aspertini,  Madonna  witl'  * 
saints;  39.  Sustermans ,  Vittoria  della  Rovere  with  her  son  Cosimo  III  '■y 
de’  Medici;  40.  Tintoretto,  Portrait;  42.  Brea  di  Nizza,  Madonna  witl'  i 
saints;  45.  Tintoretto,  Portrait;  46.  Marco  Vecelli{noi  Titian),  Holy  Familj  < 
and  St.  Catharine  (injured);  60.  Beccofumi,  Moderation  of  Scipio;  63.  P  • 
Paolini,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  70.  Bronzino,  Cosimo  I.  de’  Medicij  ’ 
—  A  case  in  the  centre  contains  coins  and  medals;  another  at  the  endj 
wall  contains  antiquities  in  gold  and  bronze.  _  i 

II.  Room.  1.  Batoni ,  St.  Bartholomew;  2.  P.  Paolini,  Madonna  witl|  4 
saints  (1643).  ''S.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Madonna  della  Misericordia ,  with  ' 
portraits  of  the  Moncalieri  family,  of  1515  (formerly  in  S.  Romano),  in.  > 
jured  by  restoration.  —  ‘The  classic  movement  of  the  principal  figurej 
the  varied  but  always  elegant  attitudes  and  action  of  the  remainder  arr  ' 
almost  matchless  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  scientific  calculation  j 
gives  nature  as  a  result.  In  most  of  the  minutiae  unusual  poweij  I 
of  observation  is  revealed.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  man-:  j 
ner  of  dividing  the  fingers  with  their  play  suggesting  unconsciousnes8.|  |i 
Admirable  are  the  draperies  in  which  the  folds  are  concentrated  on  th(  i 
bend.s’  (C.  (0  C.).  On  an  easel,  *Oinlio  Romano,  Madonna  (with  the  features  ^ 
of  Raphael’s  ‘Fornarina'  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini  at  Rome);  9.  Domen 
icliino,  Samson;  *10.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  God  the  Father  with  Mary  Magda 
len  and  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  1509  (formerly  in  S.  Romano),  alsf 
injured  by  restoration.  —  ‘In  this  most  admirable  production  for  feeling 
as  well  as  form,  a  special  attractiveness  is  created  by  colouring  redolent  o( 
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Venetian  ricliness  and  brilliancy,  and  by  atmosphere  successfully  attained 
in  gradations  of  landscape-tints,  and  by  chiaroscuro  after  the  method  of 
Da^Vinci  in  the  Mona  Lisa,  or  of  Raphael  in  the  portrait  of  Leo  the 
Tenth’  ( C,  <f'  C,). 

III.  Room.  1.  Bassano,  Peasants  in  a  winter  landscape  ;  3.  Rembrandt  (?), 
Portrait  (retouched  throughout);  8.  Sustermans,  Female  portrait;  10. 
lanfranco,  S.  Lorenzo;  14.  Rutilio  Manetti,  Triumph  of  David;  18.  Qessi, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

IV.  Room.  9.  S.  Botticelli,  St.  Barbara;  15,18.  Bourguigtion,  Battles;  lb. 
Fra  Fit.  Lippi,  Madonna  with  saints ;  above,  God  the  Father  and  Annunciation. 

p'riiin  R.  II  we  enter  the  V.  Room.  To  the  right;  3.  Intar.sia  work; 
4,  Choir-stalls  from  the  cathedral  (1452-57);  door  with  intarsia  work,  of 
tile  15th  cent.;  farther  on,  G.  Crucifix  of  1288  ;  7,  12.  Cabinets  with  eccle- 
fsiastical  vestments  ol  silk  and  lirocade  (Lucca);  9.  Wooden  altar  with 
'marble  statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Martin,  and  .SI.  Michael  (Pisan  School); 
10.  Madonna  of  the  Pisan  School.  On  the  e.xit-wall;  13.  Choir-stall  by 
Cristoforo  da  Lendinara  (1488) ;  22.  Matteo  GivUali,  Annunciation!  Virgin  by 
another  hand);  32.  St.  Silaus,  a  marble  statue  of  the  15th  cent.;  35.  Death 
and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  painted  wood-carvings  of  the  16th  cent., 
attributed  to  Civitali;  40.  Choir-stalls  from  the  cathedral  (restored).  —  The 
adjoining  room  contains  modern  paintings  and  sculptures  of  no  importance. 


Not  far  from  the  Piazza  Grande  (in  theVia  della  Rotonda,  the  first 
side-street  to  therightl  is  the  church  o(S.  Alessandro,  a  simple  struc¬ 
ture  completed  before  1080,  with  fine  antique  columns.  —  A  little 
farther  on,  also  in  the  Via  della  Rotonda,  at  the  end  of  the  street 
diverging  to  the  left  opposite  the  ‘Croce  di  Malta’ hotel,  is  situated  — 
S.  Romano  ( PI.  8 ;  0,  3 ),  which  existed  as  early  as  the  8th 
cent.,  but  was  remodelled  in  bad  taste  in  the  17th  by  Vincenzo 
Buonamici.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  monument  of  St. 
Romanus,  with  a  Pieth  above ,  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  saint 
below,  with  painted  armour,  by  Matteo  Civitali. 

From  the  Piazza  Grande  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  — 

S.  Michele  (PI.  6  ;  D,  6) ,  founded  in  764  by  Teutprandus  and 
his  wife  Guinpranda.  The  over -decorated  facade  of  1288,  rising 
high  above  the  nave,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  angel 
with  brazen  wings,  was  begun  in  the  12th  and  completed  in  the 
13th  century.  The  row  of  columns  on  the  S.  side  was  added  in 
1377.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  at  the  corner  is  by  Civitali.  The 
altar-piece  at  the  1st  altar  to  the  right  is  a  group  of  saints  by 
Filippino  Lippi.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains,  on 
the  left  wall,  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo. 

The  Palazzo  Prelorio ,  in  the  early  Renaissance  style  of  the 
15th  cent.,  is  also  situated  in  the  Piazza  S.  Michele.  —  To  the  S.  of 
the  church  rises  the  statue  of  F.  Burlamacchi  (d.  1548),  by  Cambi, 
erected  in  1833.  —  The  Via  Calderia  leads  hence  to  S.  Salvatore 
(Misericordia),  over  the  doors  of  which  are  sculptures  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  side-door  is  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Biduinus. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  situated  — 

*S.  FredianofPl.  2;  U,  2),  a  basilica  of  the  7th  cent.,  founded 
by  the  Lombard  kings  Bertharic  and  Cunibert,  in  honour  of  St.  Fri- 
gidianus,  an  Irishman ,  who  was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  560-78.  The 
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present  facade  was  ereoted  in  tlie  12tli  cent,  on  tlve  site  of  th 
former  apse  ;  the  Ascension  in  mosaic  of  the  same  period  with  whic 
it  is  adorned  was  restored  in  1827.  The  exterior  deviates  from  th 
Tuscan -Komanesque  style  in  having  perpendicular  hands  an 
colonnades  with  straight  architraves.  The  nave  was  originall 
flanked  with  double  aisles,  the  outer  of  which  have  been  converte 
into  chapels.  Most  of  the  22  columns  are  antique. 

Inteeiok.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  two  frescoes :  to  the  left,  Madonn 
and  saints,  by  Amico  Aspertini,  a  pupil  of  Fr.  Prancia;  on  the  right 
Visitation,  by  Rid.  Olnrlandajo  (injured).  —  Left  Aisle:  The  Cappei.l 
ni  S.  Agostino  (2nd  to  the  left)  contains  two  fine  frescoes  by  Amie 
Aspertini,  judiciously  retouched  by  Michele.  Ridolfi.  On  the  ceiling  Go 
the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls;  in  the  lunette  t 
the  left  the  Entombment;  below  it,  to  the  left,  an  image  of  Christ  foun 
in  the  sea  (Folio  Santo,  p.  375),  drawn  by  two  oxen,  to  the  right  S( 
Augustine,  baptised  by  St.  Ambrosius  at  Milan.  In  the  lunette  on  th 
wall,  on  the  right,  St.  Augustine  instructing  his  pupils,  and  presentin 
them  with  the  rules  of  his  order;  below,  to  the  left,  the  Nativity  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  on  the  right,  S.  Frigidiano  miraculously  checking  a: 
inundation  of  the  sea.  —  In  the  Cappella  del  S.  Saokamento  (4th  to  th 
left),  an  altar  with  a  '“Madonna  and  four  saints  in  relief  by  Jacobu 
magistri  Petri  de  Senis  (Jacopo  della  Quercia;  1422);  above,  four  prophet 
in  high  relief;  below,  low  reliefs  of  Martyrdoms ,  a  Pieta,  etc.  (1422)1 
Opposite  are  the  tombstones  (damaged)  of  Federigo  Trenta,  founder  o 
the  chapel,  and  his  wife,  by  the  same  artist  (1416). 

Eight  Aisle.  In  front  is  the  ancient  font,  with  stiff  reliefs,  accordinj 
to  a  doubtful  inscription  by  Magisler  Robertas  (1151);  by  the  wall  is  th' 
more  modern  font  by  Matteo  Civitali  or  his  brother  Niccolb;  at  the  back  o 
the  first,  Annunciation,  of  the  School  of  the  della  Robbia.  The  2nd  chape 
on  the  right  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zita,  the  patroness  of  Lucca,  men 
tioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  xxl.  38).  In  the  5th  chapel  on  the  right  is  i 
painted  relief  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Matte 
Civitali  (?),  and  a  “Coronation  of  Mary,  below.  King  David  and  Solomon 
St.  Anselm,  and  St.  Augustine,  by  Francesco  Francia  (both  covered). 

We  now  cross  the  Piazza  S.  Frediaiio,  which  adjoins  tin 
church  on  the  E.,  and  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left  reach  ar 
entrance  to  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  (PI.  D,  2),  or  vegetable-market 
the  houses  enclosing  which  are  built  upon  the  foundations  of  t 
Roman  Amphitheatre  (PL  20 ;  D,  E,  2)  dating  from  the  early  Imperial 
period.  Two  series  of  the  arcades,  of  54  arches  each,  are  still  visibh 
on  the  outside;  length  135yds.,  width  105yds.;  the  arena  (the 
present  market-place)  87'/2  by  58  yds.  —  Remains  of  an  ancieni 
Theatre  are  also  shown  near  the  church  of  5.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

To  the  E.  is  situated  S.  Francesco  (PI.  3 ;  E,  2),  erected  ir 
1442,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  poet  Giov.  Guidiccioni 
(16th  cent.)  and  of  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.  1328: 
p.  374).  It  is  now  used  as  a  military  magazine.  I 

Most  of  the  smaller  churches  have  retained  their  early  mediaeval 
character  almost  unimpaired.  Among  those  in  the  inner  town  an 
S.  Maria  Bianca  or  foris  portam  (9th  cent.),  8.  Oiulia  (10th  cent, 
facade  restored  in  the  13th  cent.),  8.  Anastasia  (11th  cent.),  an' 
8.  C'ristoforo  (11th  cent.).  The  last  contains  the  tomb  of  Civital 
(between  the  1st  and  2nd  pillars  on  the  right). 

Among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of  Lucca  may  b« 
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leiitioTied  the  Deposito  di  Mendicith  (poor-house'),  established  in 
le  Italian -Gothic  Palazzo  Borghi^  with  a  lofty  tower,  erected 
1  1413  by  Paolo  Guinigi^  chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
imilies  of  Lucca.  —  Of  the  Libraries  the  most  interesting  are, 
esides  the  Chapter  Library  (p.  375),  Archiepiscopal^  containing 
0  valuable  MSS.  and  400  rare  editions,  and  the  Bihlioteca  Eeale^ 
1  the  Via  S.  Giorgio,  with  MSS.  (including  Latin  poems  of  Tasso, 
Titten  by  his  own  hand)  and  early  specimens  of  printing. 

A  spare  hour  should  be  devoted  to  a  *Walk  on  the  Ramparts, 
'hich  afford  a  succession  of  pleasant  views  of  the  town  with  its 
umerous  towers,  and  of  the  beautiful  mountains  in  the  vicinity, 
[in  the  grounds  on  the  S.  side  is  the  monument  of  Charles  III.  of 
■\pQin  (PI.  15;  B,  3),  erected  by  his  granddaughter  the  Duchess 
larie  Louise,  in  1822.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  it  is  a  pleasant  cafe 
■PI,  C,  4),  in  front  of  which  is  a  marble  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
1885).  Farther  on  is  a  marble  bust  of  Mazzini  (PI.  17;  E,  4). 

The  Envikons  of  Lucca  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  pleasant  villas 
re  comfortably  furnished  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  but  in  summer 
le  country  is  hot  and  destitute  of  shade. 

’  The  traveller  should  visit  the  (3  M.)  royal  Villa  di  Marlia,  with 
'  s  beautiful  grounds,  fine  points  of  view,  and  fountains,  resembling  Marly 
ear  Paris  (whence  the  name),  and  with  a  Greek  chapel  containing  old 
•  aintings,  etc.  (permission  must  be  obtained  at  Lucca).  The  road  thither 
lads  through  the  Porta  S.  Maria  (PI.  E,  1),  and  then  diverges  to  the 
.ight  from  that  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  —  The  Aqueduct  to  the  S.  of  Lucca, 
'dth  its  459  arches,  recalls  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  —  Excur.sion  to  the 
ponti  Pisani.,  see  p.  3T3. 

About  ioV'2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Lucca,  in  a  hilly  district,  lie  the  Baths 
F  Locca  (carr.  in  2  hrs.;  12  fr.).  The  railway  (under  construction)  is 
pen  as  far  as  (b'/a  M.)  Po7ite  a  Moriano^  opposite  the  high-lying  village 
f  Moriano^  whence  an  omnibus  plies  to  the  baths  several  times  daily  in 
‘/a  hr.  The  road  to  the  Baths  ascends  the  valley  of  the  SercMo^  travers- 
ig  charming  hill-country.  Above  Borgo  a  Mozzano  is  the  Ponte  della  Mad- 
.alena  or  Ponte  del  Diavolo.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1322  by 
faslruccio.  About  1  M.  beyond  it  the  road  enters  the  valley  oftheZrtma, 
nother  stream  which  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  which  is  crossed  near 
■'ornoli  by  a  suspension-bridge  constructed  in  18(30.  Between  this  point 
nd  the  baths  there  are  roads  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

I  The  Bagni  di  Lucca  (ca.  410  ft.),  which  were  known  in  the  middle  ages, 
t^ith  springs  varying  in  temperature  from  86°  to  129°  Fahr.,  con.sist  of  several 
iflerent  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima.,  connected  by  shady  walks, 
nd  containing  9200  inhabitants.  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  the  chief  of  these  vil- 
iigcs,  which  we  reach  first,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  bend  of  the 
^ivulet.  Pagninx's  II6iel  d'Europe  et  d'Amdrique^  pension  6  fr. ;  opera's 
'I6tel  New  York.,  Grand  H6tel  des  Bains  de  Lucques.,  similar  charges;  CafH 
*osta  and  Italia.,  in  the  Piazza  del  Ponte;  Physician.,  Dr.  Marchi ;  good  car¬ 
tages  and  donkeys.)  Adjoining  the  Hotel  Pagnini,  on  the  Lima,  is  the 
loyal  Casino  Ridotti,  with  billiard,  reading,  and  ball  rooms.  A  little  far- 
her  on,  at  the  entrance  to  the  side-valley,  is  the  Nuovo  Ospedale,  built  by 
’rince  Demidoff. 

Beautiful  avenues  ascend  gradually  from  Ponte  a  Serraglio  to  the  vil- 
ages  of  (3/4  M.)  Bagni  Caldi  and  (I  M.)  Villa  {'H6t.  du  Parc.,  pens.  5-7  fr.; 
Ildlel  Victoire,  pens.  5-7  fr.  ;  Ildtel  Continental;  1161.  du  Pavilion,  all  with 
ardens ;  physicians.  Dr.  Gason,  Dr.  Bastiani,  Dr.  Cherubini;  Betti,  English 
bemist),  where  arc  the  bestand  quiete.st  apartments  (pleasantest  on  the  river- 
ide  of  the  main  street),  the  English  Church  (services  in  summer  at  10.30  A'  5, 
onducted  by  tlic  English  chaplain  from  Pisa,  p.  362),  and  a  Cjisino  (with 
eadiug  and  ball-rooms,  concerts,  etc.).  The  mud-baths  of  Bagni  Caldi  arc 
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efficacious  in  rheumatism  and  gout;  and  there  is  a  grotto  with  a  natiira 
vapour  hath.  The  freedom  from  mosquitoes,  dust,  glare,  and  e.xcessivu 
heat  makes  this  a  delightful  summer-resort.  —  To  the  baths  of  Lucca  beloni 
also  the  establishments  of  (comfortable;  named  after  an  inhabitan 

of  Pistoja  cured  here  in  the  IGth  cent.),  Docce  Bassi,  and  5.  Oiovanni. 

The  valley  of  the  Lima  is  cool  and  well-shaded,  chiefly  with  chest!' 
nut  trees,  and  is  a  healthy  summer -residence,  affording  pleasant  walk.s 
Only  the  paths  between  Ponte  a  Serraglio  and  Villa  and  Bagni  Caldi  an 
provided  W’ith  benches.  Beautiful  excursions  may  also  be  taken  amon;!' 
the  mountains,  such  as  to  the  village  of  Lvgliano,  and  to  the  watch, 
tower  of  Sargilio  (on  donkey-back;  fatiguing),  which  on  clear  days  com 
mands  an  extensive  view  over  land  and  sea.  The  village  of  Barga  (SI  M.l 
possesses  some  good  examples  of  the  Della  Robbia's.  —  Boscolungo  (p.  342) 
may  be  reached  hence  in  about  6  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair  40-45  fr.,  including 
.m  extra  horse  for  ascending  the  hill). 

Railway  from  Lucca  to  (14'/2  M.)  Viareggio,  see  p.  112. 


j -  ’ 

The  Railway  to  Pistoja  at  first  traverses  the  plain  to  the  E.  *' 

A  little  to  the  S.  lies  the  Lago  di  Bientina.  18  M.  Tassignano;  i, 
20*/2  M.  Porcari;  23  M.  Altopascio ;  26  M.  Montecarlo  S.  Salvatore.'  >i 
291/2 M.  Pescia  (Posta),  a  small  town  with  6100  inhah.,  situated  ' 
about  1 1/2  M.  to  the  N.  on  the  river  of  that  name ,  which  the  rail-'  |j 
way  crosses ,  in  a  beautiful  district,  with  silk  and  paper  manufac-  i  C 
tories.  The  Cathedral  (restored  in  1693)  has  remains  of  a  facade  of' 
1306  and  a  fine  monument  of  Baldassare  Turin!  by  Raffaello  da 
Montelupo,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  —  31  M.  Borgo  a  Bugginno.i 
331/2  M.  Monte  Catini(*(?randfloteJ  de  laPaix,  R.,  L.,&A.from^ 
31/2,  D.  5,  B.  1  fr.  ;  *Locanda  Maggiore,  similar  charges ;  Continentalji 
Corona  d' Italia,  pens.  8fr. ;  Italia;  Alb.  Torretta,  Oabbrielli,  second- 
class  ;  numerous  pensions),  where  Uguccioiie  della  Faggiuola(p.  374) 
defeated  the  Florentines  on  29th  Aug.,  1315.  The  warm  baths  in ) 
the  vicinity  are  well  fitted  up  and  attract  many  visitors. 

The  line  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nievole.  —  34  M. 
Pieve,  the  station  for  Monsummano  on  a  conical  eminence  to  the 
right,  with  warm  springs,  and  a  Monument  to  Oiuseppe  (?msfi(1809- 
50),  the  satirist,  by  Fantacchiotti.  Nearitis  a  G’rot(o(adm.  3  fr.)with 
hot  vapour,  discovered  in  1852,  famous  for  the  cures  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  paralysis  which  it  has  effected.  The  Stabilimento  (well 
spoken  of)  is  well  fitted  up  (season,  May-Sept.;  R.  2-5,  pension 
I21/2-I5  fr.,  baths  included).  —  We  now  thread  a  tunnel  and  reach 
(381/2  M.)  Serravalle,  which  was  an  important  frontier-fortress  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  between  Lucca  and  Pistoja.  —  411/2  M.  Pistoja. 


Pistoja.  —  Hotels.  Globo  &  Londea,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  omn.  V2  fr., 
with  good  trattoria  and  caffe;  Giappone,  both  in  the  Piazza  Cino.  — 
®Ali!E1!GO  &  Trattoria  Rossini,  Via  Cavour,  opposite  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni,  unpretending.  —  ‘Trattoria  la  Toscana,  Via  Garibaldi  930; 
Railway  Restaurant.  —  Wine  and  Beer  at  Qiannini's,  outside  the  Porta 
Barriera,  near  the  station. 

Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  Cino.  —  See  Plan,  p.  373. 

Cab  with  one  horse  00,  with  two  hor.ses  SO  c.  per  drive;  1st  hour 
1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  70  c.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  30  c. 

Principal  Attractions  (1  day).  S.  Giovanni  Fuoricivitas ;  ’'Cathedral; 
Baptistery;  'Ospedale  del  Ceppo;  "S.  Andrea;  ‘Madonna  dell’  Umilta. 


Cathedral.  PISTOJA.  52.  Route.  38 1 

Pistoja ,  a  pleasant  little  town  with  12,200  iiihab.,  is  loftily 
tuated  ill  the  vicinity  of  the  Omhrone,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
mo ,  in  a  fertile  district ,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Leghorn- 
isa-Florence  and  Bologna-Floreiice  railway  lines.  It  has  broad, 
ell-built  streets ,  and  important  manufactories  of  guns  andiron- 
ares.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Pistoja,  and  thence 
)  derive  their  name.  The  wholesome  air  of  Pistoja  attracts  many 
immer-visitors. 

Pistoja,  the  Roman  Pisioria.,  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
ain,  B.C.  62,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  straggles 
3tween  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  the  year  1300  the  Cancellievi 
id  Panciaticld.,  or  Black  and  White  parties,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno 
Kiv.  143),  who  afterwards  extended  their  intrigues  to  Florence  and  in- 
aenced  the  fortunes  of  the  poet  himself,  were  formed  here.  Pistoja  had 
•  surrender  to  Florence  in  1351.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
irist  and  poet  Cino  (1270-1336),  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  and  of  the  sa- 
rist  Niccolb  Forieguerra  (1674-1735),  author  of  the  Ilicciardetto. 

In  the  History  of  Art,  Pistoja,  which  somewhat  resembles  Florence 
1  miniature,  held  an  important  rank  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
jes,  and  was  foremost  among  the  Tuscan  republics  in  fostering  artistic 
IrogreSvS.  The  older  churches,  such  as  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Andrea., 
ihibit  a  leaning  to  the  Pisan  style,  which  was  extensively  in  vogue  in 
ic  l2th  century.  At  Pistoja  we  also  meet  with  many  of  the  earliest  at- 
mpts  at  sculpture  in  Tuscany,  which  are  much  ruder  than  contem- 
iraneous  German  and  French  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  several 
the  names  of  the  oldest  artists  {Qi'uamons  and  Adeodatus).  After  the 
th  cent.  Pistoja  became  dependent  on  Florence  both  politically  and  in 
le  province  of  art.  The  town  continued  to  be  wealthy  and  ambitious 
lOugh  to  patronise  artists,  but  thenceforth  those  of  Florence  were  always 
nployed.  Of  the  Qoldsmith's  Art  we  have  an  important  specimen  in  the 
Iver  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

We  follow  the  Via  Vannucci,  leading  from  the  station,  and  then 
le  Via  Cino,  intersecting  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  at  a  right 
igle,  as  far  as  the  Piazza  Cino,  and  turning  here  to  the  right  into 
le  Via  Cavour,  soon  reach  the  old  Tuscan-Romanesque  church  of — 

S.  Giovanni  Fuoricivitas  (^Evangelista;  PL  1),  erected  outside 
le  city  walls  about  1160,  with  a  somewhat  overladen  facade  adorned 
1  Pisan  fashion  with  rows  of  columns.  Over  the  side-entrance  is 
relief  representing  the  Eucharist  by  Gruamons ,  as  an  inscription 
1  the  architrave  records  (1162). 

Interior.  On  the  right  is  the  Pulpit,  adorned  with  reliefs  on  three 
des  by  Pra  Guglielmo,  a  pupil  of  Niccolb  Pisano,  whose  antiqjie  style  he 
llowed  (about  1270);  in  front,  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  Over  the 
)xt  altar,  the  "Visitation  of  Mary,  a  life-size  group  in  terracotta,  attributed 
Fra  Paolino  (more  probatily  by  Andrea  della  Kobbian  (?).  On  the  left,  a 
tndsomc  basin  for  holy  water  by  Qiov.  Pisano  (much  injured),  supported 
r  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  allegorical  figures  above. 

Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Panciatichi-Cellesi.  — Following  the  Via 
ivour,  and  diverging  from  it  by  the  Via  S.  Matteo,  the  third  side- 
reet  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  On  the  right 
ses  the  — 

‘Cathedral  (S.  Jacopo;  PI.  2)  of  the  12th  cent.  ,  remodelled 
the  13th ,  with  an  apse  added  in  1599  by  Jacopo  Lafri.  In  the 
istibule  are  faded  frescoes  by  Giovanni  Cristiani  da  Pistoja  (14th 
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cent.),  and  fine  glazed  mosaics  by  tlie  Robbia.  Over  the  priiicip 
entrance  is  a  good  basrelief  in  terracotta  {^Madonna  surrounded  I 
angels)  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  The  barrel  -  vaulting 

adorned  with  coffering  and  rich  fruit-garlands. 

The  Interior,  sadly  marred  hy  alterations,  consists  of  nave  and  aisl 
borne  by  sixteen  columns  and  two  piers.  —  By  the  wall  of  the  entrain' 
is  the  Font,  adorned  with  a  large  relief  (Baptism  of  Christ)  and  foi 
smaller  ones  (History  of  the  Baptist)  by  Andrea  Ferrncci  da  Fieso 
(d.  1526);  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Atto  (14th  cent.),  with  relic 
dating  from  an  earlier  monument.  — At  the  beginning  of  the  Uigiit  Aisi' 
is  the  Monument  of  the  jurist  and  poet  Cino  daPistoja  (d.  1336;  see  p.  381  , 
by  the  Sienese  master  Cellino  di  Nese  (1337).  The  basrelief  reprcscn^ 
Cino  lecturing  to  nine  pupils,  among  them  I’etrarch ,  who  afterwanl 
composed  a  sonnet  on  his  death,  exhorting  the  women  to  mourn  for  Cir! 
as  the  poet  of  love.  —  Opposite,  in  the  Left  Aisle,  the  *M()nument  « 
Cardinal  Forteguerra  (p.  383),  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  (whose  clay  mod' 
is  in  South  Kensington  Museum).  Above  is  Christ  in  the  Mandorla,  su) 
ported  hy  angels,  beneath,  Faith,  *fIope,  and  Charity.  The  nnattracti^' 
sarcophagus,  with  angels  and  the  bust  of  the  deceased,  and  the  fran 
round  the  whole,  are  later  additions.  —  The  Cappella  del  Sackamkni 
(left  of  the  choir)  contains  a  "'Madonna  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  an 
St.  Zenobius  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (d.  1513),  the  finest  and  oldest  of  h 
altar-pieces ,  the  figures  strongly  reminiscent  of  Da  Vinci  (covered).  1 
the  left,  High-relief  bust  of  Bishop  Donato  de’  Medici  by  A.  Ro.^sellh.\ 
(1475).  —  Behind  the  High  Altar  a  Resurrection  by  Angelo  Bromiiu 
Beautifully  inlaid  choir-stalls;  in  front  of  the  altar  a  fine  bronze  cand( 
labrum  (15th  cent.).  —  In  the  Cappella  S.  Jacopo  (right  of  the  clioi 
a  rich  *^Silver  Altar  executed  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent,  (covered 
sacristan  V2  fr.):  at  the  top,  the  oldest  part,  is  Christ  in  the  Mandorla,  in 
niche  beneath  is  a  sitting  statue  of  St.  James ,  surrounded  by  aposth 
and  prophets,  by  Simone  di  Ser  Memmo  and  other  masters,  in  the  iniddl 
of  the  14th  cent,  (above  are  some  figures  of  a  still  older  work) ;  below  i 
a  large  silver  tableau  with  wings;  in  the  centre  fifteen  reliefs  of  subjec; 
from  the  New  Testament  and  apostles,  by  Andrea  di  Jacopo  d"' Ognahene  c 
Pistoja  (1316);  the  wings  consist  of  ten  reliefs  on  the  left,  from  the  01, 
and  New  Testament  by  Piero  da  Firenze  (1357),  and  nine  on  the  right  froi 
the  life  of  St.  James  by  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni.^  pupil  of  Orcagna  (1371 
About  450  lbs.  of  silver  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  c 
this  work  of  art.  —  The  Crypt,  borne  by  six  columns,  is  also  modernise* ' 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  fortified  tower  (13th  cent.] 
called  Torre  del  Podesta,  and  still  bears  the  arms  of  governors  0 
the  town.  The  three  series  of  arches  were  added  in  Pisan  fashio 
when  the  tower  was  adapted  to  its  present  purpose. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  octagonal  *Battistero  (/San  Qio 
vanni  Battista;  PL  3),  erected  after  1339  hy  Cellino  di  Nese  in  th 
Italian-Gothic  style,  according  to  Vasari  from  a  design  by  Andre\ 
Pisano.  On  the  exterior  is  a  pulpit.  The  large  square  font  (olde 
than  the  building,  and  probably  dating  from  1256)  is  embellishc 
with  richly-decorated  slabs  (others  of  the  same  kind  on  the  wal 
to  the  right).  The  principal  portal  with  its  fine  wooden  door  is  als 
worthy  of  notice.  Closed  for  restoration  in  1894. 

Adjacent  is  the  '^'Palazzo  Pretorio  (PL  4),  formerly  del  Podestb 
a  building  of  the  14th  cent.  ,  now  containing  the  courts  of  justice 
The  picturesque  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  four  round  arches;  th 
arcades  and  the  facade  are  adorned  with  numerous  painted  armoria 
bearings  of  the  Podesta’s,  remarkable  for  their  admirable  heraldi 
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tyle,  restored  in  1844.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  stone  table 
lid  seats  of  the  ancient  tribunal ,  bearing  the  inscription  of  1507  : 

Ilic  locus  odit,  mat,  puiiU,  conservat,  honorat, 

Nequitiam,  leges,  crimina,  jura,  probos. 

The  piazza  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra  (  PI. 

1 )),  a  native  and  benefactor  of  the  city  (d.  1473),  erected  in  1803. 
F—  Opposite  the  Pal.  Pretorio  is  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  (PI.  6 ; 
jiriginally  degli  Anzianf),  erected  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style  in  1294- 
.  385,  with  a  vestibule.  The  black  marble  head  near  the  middle 
I’indow,  is  said  to  represent  Filippo  Tedici,  who  sought  to  betray 
he  city  to  Castruccio.  The  large  hall  upstairs  contains  a  good  bust 
'.f  Garibaldi  by  Spert/ni  (1875  ),  fine  woodwork  of  1534,  frescoes 
ly  Oerino  da  Pistoja  and  his  pupils,  and  a  relief  in  marble  of  the 
Cfchool  of  Verrocchio,  1491,  representing  *Angels  with  armorial  bear- 
ngs.  The  small  picture-gallery  contains  little  of  importance. 

Passing  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Pal.  del  Comune  (by  the 
fia  S.  Bartolommeo),  we  next  visit  S.  Bartolommeo  in  Fantano 
PI.  7),  a  basilica  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  with  open  roof, 
lorne  by  twelve  columns,  with  very  varied  capitals,  and  two  pillars, 
sculptures  on  the  fagade  by  Rodolfinus  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
167;  pulpit,  with  eight  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Christ,  by 
juido  Bigarelli  of  Como  (1250),  borne  by  two  lions  and  the  statue 
if  the  sculptor  (?)  —  The  Via  Porta  Guidi  to  the  left  leads  hence 
0  the  — 

Ospedale  del  Ceppo  (PI.  8),  erected  in  1277,  but  afterwards 
ebuilt,  with  a  long  *Frieze  consisting  of  reliefs  in  terracotta, 
leautifully  coloured  and  glazed,  representing  the  seven  works  of 
iiercy,  an  enthroned  Madonna,  and  four  virtues  (the  last  unglazed 
eliefon  the  right  was  added  in  1585);  below,  the  Annunciation,  Ma- 
lonna  in  glory,  and  Visitation,  in  medallions,  by  Oiovanni,  Luca, 
i.nd  Oirolamo  della  Robbia,  1525-35.  [Not  far  from  here  is  the 
emarkable  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Letto,  by  V.  Vitoni,  con- 
aining  a  miraculous  bed.]  —  We  pass  the  Ospedale  by  the  Via  delle 
’appe  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  a  small  planted  piazza,  follow  the 
7ia  del  Carmine  to  the  left,  and  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  to  — 

*S.  Andrea  (PI.  9),  a  church  of  the  12th  cent.  ,  and  probably 
■nee  the  cathedral.  On  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  are  sculptures 
if  1166,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  with  the  in- 
ffcription  :  ‘Fecit  hoc  opusGruamons  magister  bon.  et  Adeodat  frater 
dus’  [Oruamons  and  Adeodatus,  1160;  see  p.  381).  Over  the 
loor  is  a  small  statue  of  St.  Andrew  in  Giov.  Pisano's  style. 

Interior  (if  clo.ied,  entrance  through  the  house  to  the  left).  The  narrow 
lave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve  columns  and  two  piers.  The 
lexagonal  "Pulpit  with  its  numerous  figures  is  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
Hovanni  Pisano,  1298-1301,  a  copy  of  that  e.\ecutcd  by  his  father  at  Pisa 
p.  365);  some  of  the  details  are  by  pupils.  On  five  sides  there  are  reliefs 
it  the  top,  and  at  the  corners  are  single  figures:  Aaron,  Birth  of 
ihrist,  David,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Jeremiah,  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
ents,  Symbols  of  three  of  the  Evangelists  (the  eagle,  now  wanting,  pro- 
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bably  served  as  a  wooden  lectern),  Crucifixion,  three  Prophets,  Last  due 
ment,  three  angels  blowing  trumpets;  below  these  are  six  figures  of  Sih; 
(described  by  Uurckhardt  as  suggestions  or  even  as  the  models  for  Michi 
Angelo’s  sibyls)  and  in  the  spandrels  twelve  prophets,  the  whole  bei 
borne  by  seven  columns  of  red  marble,  a  lion  and  lioness,  a  hum 
figure,  and  a  winged  lion  with  two  eagles. 

We  now  proceed  to  tlie  right  to  the  Piazza  S.  Francesco  with  - 

S.  Francesco  al  Prato  [PI.  10),  an  Italian-Gothic  church 
1294 ,  with  remarkable  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.  ,  most  of  the 
probably  by  Puccio  Capanna. 

In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar:  Apotheosis  of  St.  Augi 
tine;  in  the  choir:  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a  series  of  free  i 
productions  of  Giotto’s  frescoes  at  Assisi ;  1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  t 
high-altar,  various  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan  legends  (sadly  injured 
2nd  chapel,  Miracles  and  martyrdom  of  S.  Donnino.  —  The  sacristy  ai 
chapter-house  also  contain  frescoes  of  Scriptural  subjects  and  of  seen 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  As.sisi. 

We  return  through  the  Via  Mazzini  and  the  Via  Garibaldi  (wi 
the  Pal.  Cancellieri  on  the  right,  No.  945),  and  proceed  by  the  V 
della  Madonna  to  the  right  to  — 

^Madonna  dell’ Umilt(i  (  PI.  11),  with  a  bare  fafade,  erect; 
about  1509  by  Ventura  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of  Bramante.  A  fine  obloi 
vestibule,  with  barrel-vaulting  on  each  side  of  a  central  dome  (: 
in  the  Oappella  de’  Pazzi,  p.  436)  leads  to  the  handsome  octagon 
interior,  with  its  elegant  Corinthian  wall-pilasters.  The  upper  sto; 
and  the  dome  are  by  Vasari. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  station  is  — 

S.  Bomenico  fPl.  12),  in  the  Oorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  erect; 
in  1380. 

Iniebiok.  2nd  Altar  on  the  right:  Madonna  and  Child,  al  fresco,  1 
Fra  FaoUno  da  Pistoja;  two  fine  tombs.  Right  Transept:  Ca/ppella  Itosj 
gliosi,  with  the  miracle  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  ai 
two  busts  by  Bernini.  To  the  right  in  the  CiioiK ,  St.  Sebastian  by  j 
Ghirlandajo.  2nd  Altar  on  the  left.  Crucifixion  v/ith  saints,  and  3rd  Altar  ; 
the  left,  the  Virgin  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Fra  Paolino  da  Pistoja.  B 
tween  the  4th  and  6th  Altars  on  the  left,  monument  of  the  jurist  Filipj 
Lazzari  (d.  1412),  by  Bern,  and  Ant.  RosselUno  (1463-03).  —  The  Cloistej 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Sebastiano  Veronese  and  others,  1596. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  ; 
S.  Paolo,  with  an  Italian-Gothic  facade  and  a  painting  by  Pi 
Paolino.  —  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  S.  Pibtb 
[PI.  15),  with  an  early-Tuscan  exterior  [unfinished),  in  which  ; 
late  as  the  16th  cent,  the  mystic  marriage  of  the  bishop  of  Pisto, 
and  the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  convent  was  celebrated.  T1 
interior  has  been  modernized.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  Madoni 
and  saints  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja  (^ibOW) ,  and  in  the  left  transep 
a  Madonna  with  SS.  Sebastian,  Gregory,  James,  and  Anthony,  t 
Bid.  Ghirlandajo.  ■ — •  On  the  staircase  in  front  of  the  church  stands 
pillar  with  Lombard  ornamentation. 

The  Biblioteca  Fabbroniana  [PI. 13),  and  the  Biblioteca  ForU 
guerra  [PI.  14)  were  founded  by  two  cardinals  who  were  born  her; 

The  Villa  Puccini,  I’/z  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pistoja,  has  beautiful  gardei 
and  sculptures  by  Pampaloni  and  others. 
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The  Railway  to  Flortinck  intersects  a  ricli  tract  at  the  base 
Df  the  Apennines.  46^2  Montale- Agliana.  On  the  left  the  pictur- 
3sque  castle  of  Montemurlo  comes  into  view,  near  which  the  Floren¬ 
tine  republicans  Baccio  Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Cosimo  I.  in  1537. 

511/2  M.  Prato  in  Toscana  (210  ft.  j  Giardino,  Via  Magnolti  ; 
Conlruccij  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Colonna^  Via  dei  Lanaiolij  Caffh  di 
Marte^  Piazza  del  Duomo),  a  well-built  town  of  13,400  inhab. ,  on 
the  Bisenzio^  with  beautiful  environs,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  of 
which  straw-plait  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities,  and  is  also  noted 
for  its  excellent  bread  and  biscuits  (hiscotti.^  cantucci).  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Florence,  whose  fortunes  it  shared  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  In  1512  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cardona. 

In  the  15th  cent,  this  small  provincial  town  attracted  numerous  artists 
trom  Florence,  so  that  a  visit  to  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Eault  Renaissance  style  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  An  important  work  by  Donatello  and  Michelozzo^  an  extensive 
composition  in  the  style  of  Robbia ,  and  a  superb  bronze  screen  bear 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  Prato  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  sculp¬ 
ture.  Among  the  painters  of  the  place  were  Filippo  and  Filippino  Lnppi^ 
Boiticelliy  and  Fra  Diamante.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Carceri 
at  Prato  al.so  forms  a  very  striking  example  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
This  edifice  (erected  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo)  exhibits  the  transition 
from  early  to  high  Renaissance,  and  shows  how  anxiously  the  architects 
of  the  day  directed  their  attention  to  the  design  of  a  Greek  cross  covered 
with  a  dome. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Magnolti,  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Il  Duomo,  begun  in  the  12th  cent,  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque 
style,  was  completed  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  14th  in  the  Gothic 
style.  On  the  facade  is  a  pulpit,  adorned  by  Donatello  and  Michelozzo^ 
In  1434-38,  with  ^Reliefs  ( dancing  children)  and  a  fine  bronze  capi¬ 
tal.  From  the  pulpit  the  highly-revered  Sacra  Ciniola  ^  or  ‘girdle 
of  the  Virgin’,  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  is  periodically  exhibited 
to  the  people.  Over  the  principal  entrance  a  ^Madonna  with  SS. 
Stephen  and  Lawrence  in  terracotta,  by  Andrea  della  RotSia  (1489). 

Interior.  Over  the  Principal  Entrance  the  *  Virgin  delivering  the 
girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  by  Ridolfo  Ohirlandajo.  The  Cappella  della  Cintola 
is  adorned  with  *Mural  Paintings  hy  Agnolo  Qaddi  (an  early  work  ^  1305), 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (presentation  of  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas;  dis- 
I  covery  of  the  girdle  in  Palestine  by  a  native  of  Prato).  On  the  altar  is  a 
i  silver  statuette  of  the  Virgin  by  Giovanni  Pisano  (covered;  cast  in  a  room 
j  beside  the  sacristy);  handsome  bronze  ** Screen  executed  in  1444  by  the  Flor- 
1  entitle  Brnno  di  Ser  LapOy  the  frieze  by  Pasquino  di  Matteo  da  Montepul- 
\.ciano  (1461).  A  small  room  adjoining  the  chapel  contains  reliefs  (Death  of 
i  the  Virgin,  Presentation  of  the  Girdle)  in  the  style  of  the  School  of  Pisa.  — 
In  the  Choir,  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  arc  the  ^Histories  of  John  the 
I  Haptist  and  St.  Stephen  hy  Fra  Filippo  Z-tppi  (1456-64),  in  fresco,  the  finest 
work  of  this  master  (somewhat  injured):  on  the  right  (above)  Birtb  and 
!  Naming  of  the  Baptist;  his  Withdrawal  to  the  wilderness  and  his  Preacb- 
I  ing;  Dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias;  by  the  window,  on  the  right: 

Beheading  of  St.  John;  above  it  a  saint.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  choir 
I  (above):  Birth  of  St.  Stephen,  his  Ordination  and  care  for  the  poor,  Ston- 
I  ing  and  Interment  (among  tlie  admirable  portrait-figures  are  Cardinal  Carlo 
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de’  Medici,  and,  io  the  extreme  right,  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself,  '  I 
wearing  a  hlack  cap).  The  continuation  of  the  scene  of  the  Stoning  is  on  | 
the  window-wall;  above  it  a  saint;  on  the  ceiling  Evangelists  (best  light  ■ 
in  the  forenoon).  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  unimportant  i 
frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  The  chapel  to  the  right  is  embellished  with 
frescoes  by  Staniina  and  Antonio  Viti  (14th  cent.):  to  the  right  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  to  the  left  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen.  In 
the  right  transept,  in  a  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall,  is  the  Death  of  St.  Her-  ' 
nard,  also  by  Fra  Filippo  lAppi  (very  dark);  "Statue  of  the  Madonna  (in  | 
clay),  and  a  Pieta  (relief,  in  marble),  by  the  brothers  Oiuliano  and  Qiovanni  ■ 
da  Majano  (1480).  —  In  the  nave,  handsome  round  marble  "PoLrix,  resting 
on  .sphinxes  and  snakes,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Ant.  Rossellino.  The  latter 
also  executed  the  admirable  reliefs  (1473)  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Girdle, 
and  of  the  Stoning  and  Mourning  of  St.  Stephen.  I 

Tlie  campanile,  in  the  Lombard  style,  is  by  Nic.  di  Oecco  (1340').  '  i 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  in  the  Via  Garibaldi,  is  the  little 
church  of  S.  Lodovico  (called  also  Madonna  del  huon  Consiglio^^  • 
with  a  good  relief  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (generally  shut,  sacristan 
in  Via  S.  Fahiano  219).  I 

The  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzoni  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  CoMuNALE,  which  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  on  the 
first  floor  (fee  1/2  fr-)- 

1.  School  of  Qiotto,  Madonna  and  saints ;  2.  Taddeo  Qaddi,  History  of 
the  Holy  Girdle;  Fra  Filippo  lAppi ,  11.  Madonna  with  St.  Thomas  and 
other  saints,  12.  Nativity;  16.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  with  John  the  I 
baptist  and  St.  Stephen;  19.  Pupil  of  Lor.  Monaco,  Madonna  and  saints  .• 
(1435) ;  22,  23.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and  saints,  with  predella;  18.  Oio-  1 
vanni  da  Milano,  Madonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.);  two  terracotta  reliefs.  I 

The  Fountain  in  front  of  the  palace  is  by  Tacca ;  opposite  is 
the  Palazzo  Pretoria,  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  Corso  Principe  , 
Amadeo  leads  hence  to  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  which  was  built 
in  the  13th  and  restored  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Via  Ricasoli ,  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Giuseppe  Maz¬ 
zoni,  leads  to  the  Piazza  VentiSettembre  and  the  church  of  S.  Fkan- 
CESCO  ;  the  chapter-house  contains  mural  paintings  by  Nic.  di  Pietro 
Gerini  and  Lor.  di  Niccolb  (14th  cent.).  The  fine  cloisters  adjoin¬ 
ing  contain  a  monument  of  1460.  —  The  street  to  the  left  of  the 
church  leads  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*S.  Maria  dellb  Carceri,  erected  in  1485-92  by  Oiul.  da 
Sangallo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  barrel-yaulting  and 
a  dome  resting  on  an  Attic  story.  The  unfinished  exterior  of  the 
church  is  finely  adorned  with  marble.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  terracotta  frieze  and  medallions  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1491).  The  small  choir  contains 
some  very  handsome  stalls. 

In  the  Via  B.  Cairoli,  No.  4,  is  the  Pal.  Novellucci,  with  two 
fine  bronze  dragons  by  Pietro  Tacca,  by  the  windows.  —  A  small 
shrine  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Margherita  contains  a  *Madonna 
by  Filippino  Lippi  (1497). 

From  l^rato  to  Florence,  via  Canipi,  Steam  Tuamwat  in  IV2  hr. ;  fares 
1  fr.  lO  c.  or  80  c.  The  cars  start  beside  the  Madonna  delle  Carceri. 

From  Prato  a  Diligence  (daily,  1  fr.)  .and  an  Omnibus  (every  day  ex¬ 
cept  Mon.,  1  fr.  50,  1  fr.  20  c.,  or  1  fr.)  run  through  the  picturesque 
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jmd  industrious  Val  di  Bisenzio  to  Vernio  (3  brs.).  The  finest  scenery 
oegins  at  Cojuno^  where  the  valley  contracts.  At  S.  Lucia  we  traverse 
|i  gorge  known  as  II  Cavulciotto.  We  then  pass  La  Briglia^  Vajano.,  Car- 
nignanello^  and  Mevcatale  (Inn,  unpretending),  where  the  road  leaves  the 
'iisenzio  to  the  left,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  its  affluent  the  Fiumenta, 
About  3/4  M.  farther  on  is  S.  Q,uirico  di  Vernio,  or  simply  Vernio  (Al- 
pergo  della  Postal,  the  chief  place  of  the  valley,  picturesquely  situated 
'll!  the  left  bank  of  the  Fiumenta  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Montepiano.  About 
\\  M.  to  the  N.  of  Vernio  is  the  village  of  Montepiano  (22')5  ft.),  a  suiumer- 
I'csort  in  a  ))retty,  well-wooded  district.  Pedestrians  can  cover  the  whole 
jlistance  in  5Vi  hours. 

About  3M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Prato  lies  the  little  village  of  Figline  (Trattoria  ), 
lear  which  rises  the  Monte  Ferrato  (1383  ft.),  with  a  quarry  of  serpentine, 
rhis  stone,  known  as  ‘marmo  verde  di  I^rato’,  is  much  used  by  the  builders 
if  Tuscany.  —  About  7  BI.  farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Monte  d'lavello  (3225  ft), 
he  ascent  of  which  is  easy  and  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  inn-keeper 
.t  Figline  provides  a  guide  (IV2  fr  )  and  horses  (2  fr.).  Those  who  prefer 
o  return  from  the  summit  by  a  different  route,  descend  the  valley  to  the 

to  (1  hr.)  Migliana  (Trattoria),  or  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)  Schignano  (Trat- 
oria)  and  return  by  the  high-road  to  Figline  and  Prato.  To  walk  from 
•ligliana  to  Prato  about  4  hrs.  are  required. 

551/2  M.  Calenzano.  —  58  M.  Sestn  Fiorentino  fAlb.  d’ltalia, 
olerabie)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Monte.  Morello 
3005  ft.;  p.  475),  wbicb  rises  to  the  N.  —  5972  Fastello 
p.  476);  01  M,  Ponte  a  Rifredi  (p.  475).  —  6272  Florence. 


53.  Florence. 

Arrival.  There  are  two  railway-stations  at  Florence:  1.  Stazionk 
Ientrai-k  S.  Maria  Novella  (PI.  I),  3;  Restaurant)  for  all  the  railways 
approached  from  the  Piazza  della  Stazione^  departure  for  the  northern 
ine  in  the  Via  Luigi  Alamanni;  for  the  other  lines,  adjoining  the  Piazza 
[ella  Stazione),  where  omnibuses  from  most  of  tbe  hotels  meet  every 
rain  (3/4-li/2fr.) ;  fiacre  I  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  30  c.,  each  box  a50,  travelling- 
»ag  25  c.,  trilling  gratuity  to  railway-porter.  Travellers  arriving  in  the 
■vening  should  secure  a  cab  in  good  time,  as  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
'lonveyances.  — 2.  Stazione  Porta  Croce  (PI.  I,  5)  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
own,  the  first  stopping-place  for  the  slow  trains  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  etc.;  too 
ar  from  the  middle  of  the  town  for  most  travellers.  —  Railway  tickets 
f  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  No.  5,  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and  also  at 
ihe  offices  of  Cook  and  Gaze  (see  p.  392). 

Hotels.  —  On  ihe  Lu7igarno^  best  situation,  from  W.  to  E.:  Grand 
loTEL  Continental  Sl  de  la  Paix,  11.,  L.,  &  A.  8,  D.  6  fr.;  Dk  la  Villr, 
d.  L-  1)  A.  1,  B.  I'/z,  ddj.  3Vz,  IL  5,  pens,  from  12V2,  omn.  I'/z  fr., 

joth  in  the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.C,3)*,  ‘'Italie,  principal  entrance  Borgogni.s- 
anti  19  (PI.  C,  4),  R.  3-6,  L.  V-i,  A.  1,  B.  U/z,  ddj.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10, 
»mn.  1  fr. ;  Florence  &  Washington,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  6,  fre- 
(uented  by  English  and  Americans,  R.  3-5,  L.  3/4,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  dcj.  3,  D.  5, 
»ens.  10-14.  omn.  I72  fr.;  Gu  vndk  Bretagne  dk  l’Arno,  Lungarno  Accia- 
oU  8  (P).  1),  5),  R.  4,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IV-j,  drj.  4,  1).  6,  omn.  IVj  fr.;  New 
foKK,  Piazza  I*onte  alia  Carraja  1  (PI.  J),  4),  buildings  at  the  liack  not  so 
)leasaut  as  that  in  front,  well  spoken  of.  —  Hotel  du  Suu,  near  tlie  Ponte 
'^IJarraja;  Uussie,  l.ungorno  Acciajoli  10,  R.  3-4,  L.  2/4,  A.  3/4,  B.  I72,  dqi-  272, 
l|U.  472,  pens.  8-10,  omn.  I72  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Paolt,  Lungariu)  della 
j^.ecca  Vecchia  12  (PL  G,  7),  well  spoken  of,  R.  4-6  fr.,  L.  (iO  c.,  A.  3/4,  li.  II2, 
;U^J.  incl.  wine  3,  1).  iiicl.  wine  5,  pen.s.  10-12,  omn.  I72  fr.  . 

Near  the  Cascine:  VittoRia  (kept  by  Fignora  Chior/^  an  ICngli.'sbwoman), 
aingarno  Amer.  Vespucci  44  IPI.  B,  2),  wi  ll  spoken  of;  Ancjlo-Amfrican, 
Tia  Garibaldi  7  (PI  B,  2),  well  spoken  of,  R..  L.,  &  A.  374-5,  B.  1,  dej.  272, 
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D.  41/2,  pens.  8-10,  onin.  1  fr.:  Hot.  &  Pens.  Alleanza,  Piiizz.i  Cnrtalono  4 
(PI.  (J,  3),  well  spoken  of,  R.  3  fr.,  L.  (10  c.,  A.  '/zi  B-  IV2.  Aoj.  2'/2,  U.  incl, 
wine  i'/z,  pen.s.  7-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Lelli  des  Etats  Unis,  Via  Montebello  38, 
pens.  7-9  fr.,  chiefly  English  and  American  guests,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
Montebello  (proprietor  J.  Ricci),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  6,  frequented  by, 
Englhshmen. 

In  or  near  the  Via  Tornabuoni :  "Helvetia,  Piazza  Sirozzi,  wiUi  lil’t  and  I 
baths  5  Hot.  dk  Lonores  &  Pens.  WEtkopole,  Via  Sassatti  3,  R.  21/24, 

B.  11/4,  ddj.  2^/2-,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10,  oinn.  1  fr.,  both  in  the  new  quarter  toi 
the  E.  of  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  near  the  Centro  (PI.  E,  5,  4)^  Hotel  i>u  11. 
Nurd,  Piazza  S.  Trinita  (PL  i),  5),  in  the  former  Palazzo  Bartolini-Salimbeni  m 
(p.  454),  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  I)e  l'Europe,  Piazza  S.  Trinita  (PL  H,  5),  1 
it.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  &  Pens.  Nazionale,  j 
A^ia  del  Sole  3  (PL  D,  4),  moderate  charges.  1 

Near  the  Piazza  della  Signoria^  between  the  Cathedral  on  the  N.  and  i 
the  Arno  on  the  S.,  most  of  them  thoroughly  Italian,  with  trattorie,  but  I 
conveniently  situated:  Cavour,  Via  Proconsolo  5  (PL  F,  5),  R.  2-372,  \ 
L.  1/25  A.  72,  B.  174,  ddj.  3,  D.  with  wine  472,  omn.  1,  pens.  872-10  fr. ;  *Alb.  *1/ 
Centrale,  Via  Condotta  12  (PL  F,  51,  D.  incL  wine  4  fr. ;  Porta  Rossa,  ij 
Via  Porta  Rossa  (PL  D,  5);  Spagna  (PL  E,  5),  well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  ^ 
272,  d^j.  incl.  wine  272,  D.  incl.  wine  4,  pens,  from  8,  omn.  i  Patria,  f 
S.  Marco,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2,  ddj.  H/z,  !>.  3,  pens.  7,  omn.  3/4  fp.  •  Stella 
dTtalia;  these  four  in  the  Via  Calzajoli  (PL  E,  5). 

Near  S.  Maria  Novella  and  the  Railway  Station:  *Roma,  Piazza  I 
S.  Maria  Novella  8,  R.  from  272,  L.  74?  A.  3/4,  B.  I72,  d^j.  3,  D.  472,  pens,  fi 
10- 1072,  omn.  1  fr. ;  '^Minerva,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  R.  272-5,  L.  7^?  Jl 

A.  3/4,  B.  172,  d^j.  3,  D.  472,  pens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  CittA  i)i  Milano,  Via  f 
Cerretani  12  (PL  E,  4),  patronised  by  the  English,  R.  272-4,  L.  3/4,  a.  3/4,  k 

B.  172,  ddj.  272,  D.  472,  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Alb.  Bonciani,  Via  Panzani 

23,  clean  Italian  house,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  272  fr.,  B.  80  c.,  d^j.  272,  D.  4,  pens.  1^ 
from  8,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Ville  be  Paris,  Via  della  Stazione  6,  well  spoken  4 
of;  Hot.  de  Bologne,  Via  S.  Antonino  (PL  E,  3),  Italian,  R.  from  172,  k 
ddj.  with  wine  2,  H.  3,  pens.  7  fr.  j 

Pensions  (generally  good).  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo:  Signora  i 
Bellini,  Lungarno  Amer.  Vespucci  22  and  Via  degli  Strozzi  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  j 
Chapman,  Via  Pandolfini  21  (frequented  by  Americans);  Miss  Constantine,  i 
Via  Solferino  10;  Piccioli.  Via  Tornabuoni  1;  Mme.  Jenny  Giachino  4 
(English),  Piazza  d’Azeglio  12  bis;  Miss  White,  Piazza  Cavalleggieri  2,  j 
adjoining  the  Lungarno  delle  Grazie,  6-10  fr. ;  Jennings,  Corso  dei  Tintori71  | 
(PL  F,  G,  7);  Lucchesi,  Lungarno  Zecca  Vecchia  16,  pens.  772  fr. ;  Villa  ti 
Trollope,  Piazza  delL  Indipendenza,  well  situated,  with  garden,  9  fr. ;  H 
Mad.  Rochat,  Via  dei  Fossi  16,  second  floor,  6-7  fr. ;  Champendal,  Via  '! 
Nazionale  12,  pens.  6-7  fr.;  Girard,  Via  Montebello  5,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Gia-  / 
COMO  Morini,  Via  S.  Antonino  12,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Mad.  Brdnetti,  Via  Na¬ 
zionale  20,  pens.,  incl.  wine,  5  fr. ;  Moggi,  Piazza  delT  Indipendenza  5;  ^ 

SiMi,  Lungarno  delle  Grazie  8;  Lindenberg,  Via  Montebello  17;  Pendini,  i 
Via  Strozzi  2bis,  near  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  FrauleiN  '  «l 
Selb,  Via  della  Colonna  11,  pens,  6-7  fr. ;  Le  Holland,  Via  Magenta  19,  1 

English,  pens,  from  7  fr, ;  Paoli,  Lungarno  Zecca  Vecchia  16;  Vignolo,  : 
Pal.  Panciatichi  (p.  446),  Via  Cavour  2,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Nardini,  Piazza  del  4 
Duomo  7,  at  the  corner  of  the  Borgo  S.  Lorenzo,  6-7  fr, ;  Banchi,  Viale  Prin-  •' 
cipcssa  Margherita  5^  pens.  6  fr.;  Berchielli,  Lungarno  Acciajoli  12  and 
Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  l7;  Balestri,  Piazza  d’Arno  5  (PI.  E,  6),  51/2-6  fr. ;  > 

Della  Casa,  Via  dei  Banchi  4,  near  the  main  railway-station,  6  fr.,  wine  1 
extra;  Borgagni,  Via  S,  Ambrogio  8,  near  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio,  6-7  fr. ;  ' 

Azzolini,  Via  Nazionale  69;  Sanarelli,  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  2.  —  On  the  i 
left  hank  of  the  Arno:  Clark-Molini-Barbensi,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  13,  1 

pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Mad.  BiiNoiT,  Lungarno  Serristori  13,  pens.  6-7  fr.  ;  Mad.  Kirch, 
Lungarno  Serristori  11;  Giannini,  Lungarno  Serristori  21,  pens.  6-7  fr. ; 
OroTTi,  Piazza  Soderini  1,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Mad.  Laurent,  Via  del  Presto  11 
and  Via  Maggio  28,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Miss  Godkin,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  1; 
Bonciani,  Vi^lc  Galileo  22  (p.  470);  Crocini,  Piazza  Scarlatti  2,  pens.  6  fr.  ' 
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Furnished  Apartments  (let  even  for  a  few  days),  Casa  Dominici.,  Via  della 
[,  Pergola  26,  third  floor;  rettini.,  Borgoguissanti  10;  Braschi.,  Via  Garibaldi  10; 
Gonti^  Via  Montebello  17  and  2a ;  Brandi^  Via  Solferino  14.  Lodgings  to  let  are 
generally  indicated  by  a  placard,  and  may  also  be  found  by  application  to  a 
honse-agent.  The  charges  depend,  of  course,  on  the  situation.  Two  furnished 
rooms  cost  on  an  average  50-60  fr.  per  month,  in  summer  40-50  fr. ;  attend¬ 
ance  about  5  fr.  Completely  furnished  housev'^,  with  cooking,  may  be  hired 
for  260-500  fr.  per  mouth.  The  Lungarnoy  the  new  quarters  near  the  Caserne, 
Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella^  Via  CavonVy  Piazza  deW  IndipendenzUy  etc.,  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  healthy  and  pleasant  situations.  The  quarter  of  the 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  especially  below  the  Porta  S.  Frediano, 
is  generally  considered  less  healthy,  but  the  Piazza  Pitii  is  free  from  this 
reproach.  In  winter  it  is  most  important  to  secure  rooms  with  a  southern 
aspect,  which  is  essential  to  health  and  comfort  in  Italy,  where  brilliant 
sunshine  so  often  contrasts  with  bitterly  cold  winds.  The  Lungarno  is  al¬ 
most  deserted  in  summer  on  account  of  the  exhalations  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  which  infest  it,  and  a  N.  aspect  is  then  preferred  (comp.  p.  395  and 
p.  xix). 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xx).  -Capitaniy  Via  Tornabuoni  11,  first  floor, 
d(^j.  incl.  wine  3*/2,  D.  5  fr. ;  ^'Donzy  <£•  NeveuXy  Via  Tornabuoni  16,  first  floor, 
dej.  3,  D.  (about  6  p.m  )  5  fr.,  wine  extra;  Restaurant  FrangaiSy  in  the 
Hotel  Cavour,  see  p.  388.  —  Trattorie  in  the  Italian  style  (those  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  are  disagreeably  crowded  on  Frid.  afternoons):  *^Etruriay 
*La  Toscanay  **Melini  (see  below),  Patria  (see  p.  388),  all  in  the  Via  Cal/.a- 
’  joli;  Centrale  y  Via  Condotta  12,  see  p.  38^^;  Cinque  Lnmpadty  Via  Eica- 
soli  18;  *Roncianiy  Via  Panzani  23  (p.  388),  and  in  the  Viale  dei  Colli 
(p.  470;  in  summer  only);  OiottOy  Piazza  del  Duomo  13,  moderate;  *QigliOy 
Piazza  S.  Firenze  5,  unpretending;  *5.  MarcOy  Via  Cavour;  Trattoria  la 
entity  Via  Porta  Rossa,  MondOy  Via  Martelli,  these  two  unpretending. 

Beer.  The  Birrerie  are  also  restaurants:  "’Gambrinus  Hall.  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  now  the  mo.st  frequented  restaurant,  with  large 
concert-room;  Caff^  CentraUy  in  the  same  square,  Munich  beer  at  both; 
Rirreria  di  MonacOy  Porta  Rossa  11  and  Via  delle  Terme  14;  Gilli  d’  LettOy 
Piazza  della  Signoria  3,  Gratz  beer  65  c. ;  Osta,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  0,  Italian 
beer,  good  in  summer;  G.  Corsiniy  Via  Porta  Rossa  22,  a  small  but  elegant 
luncheon-room,  Munich  and  Pilsen  (Bohemian)  beer  in  bottles. 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxi),  less  inviting  than  in  many  other  Italian  towns, 
a  few  only  with  seats  in  the  open  air:  Oran  Caffh  delle  Colonne  (Doney), 

\  Via  Tornabuoni ;  Atitico  Bottegonty  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  facade ;  Trianon 
(p.  393),  Piazza  Vitt.  P3manuele,  tasteful  rooms ;  Piazza  Cavour; 

GalileOy  Viale  Regina  Vittoria;  the  last  two  have  gardens.  Plainer:  El' 
vcticOy  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral-front;  Cafi  du  Parlementy  Piazza  S.  Fi¬ 
renze;  Qiapponey  next  door  to  Gilli  and  Letta's,  cheap  and  unpretending. 
—  Visitors  to  the  cafds  are  frequently  importuned  by  hawkers  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  who  often  sell  their  wares  at  one-half  or  even  one-third 
of  the  price  at  first  demanded,  and  by  the  well-known  ''Fioraje''y  or  flower- 
girls. 

Confectioners  ( Pasticcerte).  ^Doney  <0  NeveuXy  Via  Tornabuoni  IG; 
*Giacosay  Via  Tornabuoni  11  (good  cotfee,  70c.;  recommended  to  ladies); 
^Qilliy  Via  Cnlznjoli,  two  establishments,  to  the  left  as  we  approach  from 
the  Duomo,  the  nearer  for  cakes,  etc.,  the  other  for  ices  (35  c.);  Stnppaniy 
Via  Calzajoli;  Gilli  d'  Cloettay  Via  Cerretani.  —  English  baker:  Mueller 
d:  Balhoniy  Via  della  Vigna  Nnova  5. 

Wines  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Good  Italian  at  (see  above),  Via  Calza¬ 

joli  13;  at  the  FiascUetteria  Aglieitiy  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Palazzo  An  tin  or  i  i\).  455);  Pirro  Brioschiy  Via  delle  Belle  Donne  II; 
Paoliy  Via  Tavolini  (p.  417);  Antico  Fattore  y  Via  Lambertesca ;  the  last 
three  also  provide  plain  meals. 

Tobacco.  The  Bpaccio  Normale  (or  government-shop),  where  imported 
cigars  arc  also  sobl,  is  at  Via  Tornabuoni  15. 

Cabs  are  stationed  in  most  of  the  piazza.s.  The  following  is  the  tarilf 
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within  the  Cinta  Daziaria  or  line  of  municipal  imposts.  The  night- 
fares  are  exigible  from  one  hour  after  sunset  till  sunrise. 

Per  Drive  (including  drive  from  the  station  to  the  town) 

By  Time:  ist  Vzhr . 

„  2nd  Va  . 

„  each  additional  V2  hr . 

Outside  the  town,  for  the  first  V2  hr,  2  fr.,  for  each  V2  hr.  additional 
1  fr.  —  Each  large  article  of  luggage  50  c. 

Tramways  (comp.  Plan).  The  fare  to  any  of  the  town  gates  is  10  c.  ^ 
outside  the  gates  various  fares.  Details  of  the  horse-cars  may  be  found 
in  the  ''Orario  Generate  del  Tramways'  (10  c.,  obtainable  at  the  office  in 
the  Piazza  de'  Giudici),  while  the  itinerary  of  the  steam-tramways  is  given 
in  the  Orario  delle  Ferrovie  e  dei  Tramvia  della  Toscana  (15  c.  •,  sold  by  the 
newsvendors)  and  on  the  tickets  themselves.  On  Sundays  all  fares  are 
raised  at  least  5  c. 

I.  From  the  Piazza  de’  Giudici  (near  the  XJfflzi  Palace  on  the  Lung- 
arno^  PI.  E,  6). 

a.  Round  the  town  by  the  Viale  to  the  Piazza  degli  Zuavi  (Lung- 

arno  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Cascine),  every  fare  20  c, 

b.  To  the  Piazza  Beccaria  {y\.  I,  b),  in  connection  with  the  lines 
to  Po7ite  a  Mensola  and  to  Varltmgo  (see  below),  every  V2  hr. 

c.  By  the  Ponte  alle  Qrazie^  Porta  S.  Niccolb.^  and  Bandino.,  to 
Bagno  a  Ripoli.,  every  20  min.,  25  c. 

II.  From  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  4). 

a.  To  Brozzi  (G  times  daily,  40  or  65  c.),  S.  Donnino^  and  Poggio 
a  Cajaiio  (90  or  70  c.).  Comp.  pp.  361,  474. 

b.  To  Campi  and  Prato ,  about  every  two  hours  (to  Campi  70  or 
50  c.,  to  Prato  1  fr.  10  c.  or  80  c.).  —  The  cars  on  these  two 
lines  are  propelled  by  steam. 

c.  To  the  Ponte  alle  Mosre  near  S.  Donato,  and  in  summer  to 
the  Piazzale  del  lie  (p.  474)  in  the  Cascine.^  every  V4  hr.,  25  c.; 
horse-cars.  Steam-tramway  also  on  Sun.  in  summer. 

III.  From  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  (PI.  G,  3),  electric  tramway  to  S.  Domen¬ 
ico  di  Ficsole  (40c.)  and  Fiesole  (70  c.)  every  20  min.  (in  winter  every 
40  min.).  Some  of  the  trains  do  not  go  beyond  S.  Domenico. 

IV.  From  the  Piazza  della  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3),  to  Jti/redi,  Casiello^ 
and  Sesio^  every  V2  hr. 

V.  From  the  Piazza  di  Cestello  (PI,  B,  C,  4)  thr(»ugh  the  Porta  S. 
Frediano  to  Legnaja.,  Badia  a  Seltimo^  Lasiray  and  Signa.,  7-9  times 
daily,  70  or  50  c. 

VJ.  From  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (PI.  I,  6),  reached  by  the  line  I,  b,  or 
by  omnibus  (see  below). 

a.  To  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  478)  every  V4  hr.,  in  winter  every 
V2  hr.  Some  of  the  cars  go  on  to  Settignnno. 

b.  To  Barriera  alia  Croce  and  Varlungo.,  every  V2  hr. 

VII.  From  the  Piazza  della  SignoRIA  (PI.  E,  5),  horse-cars  to  the 
Piazza  Beccaria,  and  thence  steam-tramway  (passengers  keep  their 
seats  *,  'Tramvia  dei  Colli-Fiorentini’)  by  the  Ponte  Sospeso  (PI.  H,8) 
to  the  Piazzale  Michelangiolo  (p.  471^  40  or  25  c.),  Torre  al  Gallo 
(below  the  view-point  of  that  name),  the  Piazza  Galileo  (all  three 
on  the  Viale  de’  Colli,  p.  470),  and  Gelsomino  (below  Poggio  Im- 
periale,  p.  472;  where  this  line  connects  with  No.  VIII);  every 
2  lirs.,  to  the  Certosa  75  or  55  c. 

Vlll.  From  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7),  steam-tramway  (‘Tramvia 
del  Chianti’’)  to  Gelsomino  (see  above),  Due  Strade.,  GalluzzOy  Certosa 
(p.  473),  Le  Rose^  and  Tavarnuzze every  2  hrs.  (to  the  Certosa 
40  or  25  c.,  there  and  back  65  or  40  c.).  Some  of  the  cars  go  on 
to  S.  Casciano.^  and  the  Passo  dei  Pecorai. 

Omnibuses  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the  Porta  Romana  (PI. 
A,  7;  also  reached  by  a  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo),  the  Porta  S. 
Frediano  (PI.  B,  4),  the  Porta  al  Prato  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  the  Piazza  delV  Jndipen- 
denzu  (PI.  F,  2),  along  the  Via  San  Gallo  to  the  Ponte  Rosso  (PI.  I,  1),  along 
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the  Vi;i  Cavour  to  tlio  Barriera  delle  Cure  (comp.  I’l.  I,  1),  along  tlicVia 
Gino  Capponi  (PI.  11,  I,  3)  to  the  Barr,  delle  Querce,  to  the  I’iazza  d'Azeglio 
(PI.  1,  5),  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (Porta  alia  Croce;  PI.  I,  6),  ami  the  Barriera 
S.  iViecold  (PI.  H,  8).  P'are  10  c.,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  15  c. 

Facchini  Pubblici,  or  Comviissionnaires,  20c.  per  errand,  if  taking  more 
than  '/<  Jir.  40c.,  per  hr.  70c. 

Consulates.  finh'jA  (Sir  D.  Colnaghi),  Via  Tornabuoni  14;  vice-comsul, 
51r.  Placci.  United  States  (Mr.  Chas.  Belmont  Davis),  Via  Tornabuoni  10; 
vice-consul,  Mr.  Spirito  Bernardy.  —  International  Lawyer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Childs,  M.  A.,  Counsellor  at  Law  and  Advocate,  Via  Ginori  14. 

Post  Office  (PL  E,5,  6)  in  the  Ul'fizi,  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(branch-offices  at  the  railway-station  and  at  Piazza  Cavour  7,  Piazza  Bec¬ 
caria  1,  and  in  the  Via  Romana,  adjoining  the  Specula).  —  Telegraph 
Office  in  the  Palazzo  Nonfinito,  Via  Proconsolo  12  (PI.  F,  5).  Branch-offices, 
Borgognissanti  26  and  Via  S.  Onofrio,  near  the  Porta  S.  Frediano  (10-4); 
also  in  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  Piazza  Beccaria. 

Physicians  (hour  of  consultation  generally  2-3):  Dr.  Coldstream,  Lun- 
garno  Amerigo  Vespucci  24;  Dr.  Wilson,  Via  Tornabuoni  9;  Dr.  Baldwin 
(American),  Via  Palestro  1;  Dr.  Henderson,  Via  Cavour  22;  Dr.  Stuart 
Tidey,  Via  Panzani  10;  Dr.  Knrz ,  Via  delle  Porte  Nuove  12;  Dr.  Levier, 
Via  S.  Frediano  16;  Dr.  Grazzi,  Borgo  de’  GreciS;  Dr.  Paggi,  Via  Nazio- 
nale  14 (both  speak  English  and  French);  Dr.  Bottari,  see  below ;  Dr.  Celoiii, 
Piazza  dell’  Indipendenza  9;  Dr.  Bandelli  (homceopathist).  Via  dei  Fo.s.si  10. 
—  Dentists :  Chamberlain  <t-  Heims  (Americans),  Borgognis.'anti  8 ;  Dr.  Elliotl 
(American),  Via  Tornabuoni  10;  Schaffner  (Amer.),  Via  dei  Cerretani  8; 
Dunn,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  24;  Piguet,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  12; 
Campani,  Piazza  della  Signoria.  —  Hospital  (Maison  de  Santi)  in  the  Villa 
Betania,  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  corner  of  the  Viale  del  Poggio  Im- 
periale  and  the  Via  Torricelli,  for  the  sick  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities; 
7-12  fr.  per  day,  poor  patients  gratis  (physician  Dr.  Bottari,  Via  de  Bardi  31, 
to  whom  application  for  admission  should  be  sent).  —  Private  Hospitals 
at  Dr.  Kurz's  (see  above)  and  Dr.  VanzettCs,  Piazza  S.  Trinitii  6. 

Chemists.  English:  Roberts,  Via  Tornabuoni  17;  Groves,  Borgog¬ 
nissanti  15.  German:  Janssen,  Via  dei  Fossi  10  (mineral  water  depot;  ho¬ 
moeopathic  dispensary).  —  Nurses  may  be  engaged  through  the  chemists 
or  by  application  to  the  Holland  Institute  of  Trained  Nurses,  Piazza  d’Arno  5, 
to  the  English  Nursing  Sisters,  Via  Ferruccio,  or  to  the  Marieuheirn  (Ger¬ 
man),  Via  de’  Mori  (PI.  A,  6),  near  the  Porta  Romana.  —  Teresa  Orlandini, 
Via  dei  Geppi  3,  visits  ladies  at  their  own  residences  for  hair-dressing, 
shampooing,  etc. 

Baths.  Signoi'ini,  Via  della  Mattonaia  24  (PI.  I,  5);  ^Azzeroni,  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  17 ;  Baroncelli ,  Via  SS.  Apostoli  No.  16  (1  fr.);  Francesrhi, 
Via  Vigna  Nuova  19,  and  Via  di  Parione  28;  Eaini,  Via  Maggio  30; 
also  in  the  Via  Bonifazio  Lutri  (80  c.;  good). 

Booksellers.  B.  Seeber,  Via  Tornabuoni  20;  Bocca,  V’ia  Cerretani; 
Paggi,  Via  Tornabuoni  15;  George  A.  Cole,  Via  Tornabuoni  17.  —  Music 
and  pianos  may  he  hired  of  Brizzi  A  Nicolai,  Via  Cerret;ini;  G.  Ceceherini 
A  Co.,  Piazza  Antinori.  —  Reading  Rooms.  ‘Vieusseux,  Palazzo  Spini- 
Ferroni  (p.  454),  Via  Tornabuoni  2,  with  a  circulating  library,  open 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  admission  50  c.,  per  week  3,  per  month  7,  per  quarter 
14  fr. ;  Circolo  Filologico,  also  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni  (subscription  for  a 
month  4  fr.).  —  Circulating  Libraries.  “Vieusseux ,  see  above:  Vaniii,  Via 
Tornabuoni  12,  Italian  and  French  books.  Circolo  Artisttco,  Via  de’  Pucci, 
art  periodicals,  etc.  —  Newspapers.  La  Nazione,  Fieramosca  (.5  c.),  etc. 

Antiquities  and  Works  of  Art.  Bardini,  Piazza  de’  Mozzi  (PI.  E,  7); 
Hautmann,  Via  della  Scala  I,  photographs,  paintings,  sculpture,  carved 
furniture;  Candida,  Via  de’  Fossi;  Caucich,  Piazza  del  Duomo  15;  Pichi, 
Via  Maggio  6;  Laschi,  Via  dei  Fossi  10;  Melli,  Ponte  Vecchio  7;  Pacini, 
Via  dei  Fossi  25  (Etruscan  articles);  A.  Papini,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella 
26;  Bauer,  Piazza  Frescohaldi  5;  Ciampolini ,  Piazza  S.  M.  Novella  3; 
Cole.  Via  Tornabuoni  17  (see  above);  and  others. 

Photographs.  Alinari,  Via  Nazionale  8,  ;:nd  Via  Torn:ihnoni  20;  Brogi, 
Via  Tornabuoni  1 ;  Pini,  Lungarno  zVcciajoli  9  (photographs  of  places  and 
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sculpture  6,  of  paintings  0  fr.  per  «lo/..),  and  others.  —  Photographers: 
Alviiw,  Via  Na/.ionale  Montnhone^  Via  de'  Banchi  3;  Sctutmhoche^  Bor- 
g»)gnissanti  38. 

Shops.  Majolica:  0.  CantagalU^  outside  the  Porta  Romana  (artistic 
reproductions  of  antiques^  the  factory  may  also  he  visited);  Ahm/zas,  Via  ‘ 
Brunetto  Latini  3  (factory);  Oinori^  Via  de’ Banchi.  — Alabastkji (fe Marble  : 
Frilli.,  Via  dei  Fossi  4;  Fratelli  Lapini-^  Via  dei  Fossi  and  Piazza  Manin ; 
Bazzanii^  Lungarno  Corsini.  —  Wood-Carvings  (figures,  ornamental  works,  ‘ 
furniture):  Stdbilimento  Barhetti.,  near  the  Panorama  in  the  Via  del  Prato 
(PI.  C,  2;  large  exhibition,  adm.  free,  closed  on  Sun.);  Prof.  L.  Frulini.^ 
Piazza  S.  Caterina. — Mosaics:  Scappini.^  Via  Tornabuoni  1 ;  Falcini., 

Torini,  all  in  the  Lungarno  Am.  Vespucci;  Fratelli  Montelaiici.,  Lungarno 
Corsini;  Bo&i.,  Piazza  S.  Trinita  1;  Berchielli^  Vivaldi.,  both  in  the  Lun¬ 
garno  Acciajoli;  Merlini.,  Sandrini,  both  in  the  Via  dei  Fossi;  Romanelliy  . 
Via  dei  Fossi  9;  in  the  shops  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  —  Silver  Orna-  | 
MENTs:  Accarisi.,  l^iazza  S.  Trinita  1,  and  Ivungarno  Corsini  2.  —  Picture  * 
Frames  (comparatively  cheap;  the  fine  frames  in  the  galleries  are  used 
as  patterns):  Picchianti,  Via  Porta  Rossa  5.  —  Book-Covers  and  other  | 
Articles  in  Vellum  :  Oiannini.,  Piazza  Pitti  19.  —  Inlaid  Furniture  :  Cas.a 
Pia^  near  S.  Croce.  —  Straw  Hats:  Nannvcci.,  Taddei.,  Via  Porta  Rossa. 

—  Silk  Goods:  Via  Vacchereccia  5.  —  Ladies’  Outfitters:  Emilia 

JJossi,  Via  Rondinelli ;  Elvira  Parenti.,  Via  RondinelliS;  Rigneault.,'WvA  del  > 
Melarancio  6;  Ballini^  Via  de’  Giraldi  11.  —  Tailors  :  Rose.,  Via  degli  Strozzi, 
fashionable;  0.  Mills  (of  London),  Via  Bonifazio  Lupi  1;  Qardiol.  Via  Pan-  i 
zoni  14;  Panzieri.,  Via  Cerretani  10.  —  Watchmaker:  Veritd,  Via  Calza-  i 
joli  12.  —  Opticians  :  Paggi,  Via  Martelli  7;  Sbisa.,  Piazza  della  Signoria  4.  I 

Flower- Market.  In  winter  on  Thurs.  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  beneath  the  I 
Loggie  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  (p.  417);  in  summer,  usually  in  the  arcades  1- 
of  the  TJffizi  Palace.  —  Principal  market  in  the  Mercato  Centrale  di  S.  f 
Lorenzo  (p.  450).  | 

Artists.  Painters:  Cassioli,  Piazza  Pinti;  Costa  &  Conti.,  Via  Ro¬ 
mana  8;  Cav.  Gordigiani,  Piazza  Donatello  6;  Meeks  (Amer.),  Piazza  Dona¬ 
tello  8;  Boulacroix^  Via  Oricellari  16 ;  Spencer  Stanhope  Via  Lungo 

Mugnone  3  A;  Vssi.,  Via  Ricasoli  54;  Vmea,  Viale  Principe  Eugenio  18. 

—  Sculptors:  Faniacchioiti ,  Via  Panicale  39;  Hildebrand,  Piazza  di  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  (p.  474);  Bull,  Couper  (Amer.),  Via  Dante  da  Casti-  I 
glione  6,  outside  the  Porta  Romana;  Miss  Powers  (Amer-),  Via  Farinata  , 
degli  Dherti  3,  also  outside  the  Porta  Romana ;  Miss  Freeborne  (Ame-  i 
rican),  Viale  Filippo  Strozzi  26  (Mon.  &  Thurs.,  2-5).  —  Exhibition  of  I 
copies  from  the  Old  Masters  and  modern  paintings  in  the  Galleria  Pisani,  i 
Piazza  Manin  3,  and  at  Flor  <L'  FindeVs,  Lungarno  Acciajoli  24;  Esposi^ 
zione  di  Belle  A7'ii,Yi2i,  della  Colonna  29,  in  spring.  Copies  of  old  pictures 
may  also  be  ordered  directly  of  the  artists  in  the  galleries. 

Goods-Agents.  Humbert,  Via  Tornabuoni  20;  Anglo-American  Stores,  |j 
Via  Cavour  41  (also  storage  of  luggage,  etc.);  Kiintzel,  Via  Orivolo  43  bis;  ‘f 
Meyer  ^  Gloor,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  26.  —  Tourist  Bureaux.  Cook  Son,  Mi 
Via  Tornabuoni  10 ;  Gazed:  Son,  at  Humbert’s,  see  above.  —  Guides  N 

de  Place),  licensed  by  the  Municipio  and  recognizable  by  their  badges:  per 
V'^hr.  D/afr.,  1  br.  2  fr.,  each  1/2  hr.  addit.  50  c.  (for  any  number  of  persons).  1 

—  Literary  Office  (Misses  Baxter),  Pal.  Rossi,  Via  dei  Buoni  (translations,  1 1 
type-writing,  etc.). 

Bankers.  French  d:  Co.,  Via  Tornabuoni  14;  Haskard  d:  Co.,  Piazza  II 
Antinori;  'see  above  ;  Whitby  dt  Co.,  Via  Tornabuoni  6 ;  tC"  H 

Co.,  Via  Tornabuoni  12;  Fratelli  Bernct,  Via  Strozzi  2bis.  —  Money-CIhangers.  1 1 
Fiorovanti,  Pesiellini,  both  in  the  Via  Cerretani.  —  Teachers  of  music  and  <j 
Italian  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  chemists’,  or  at  the  booksellers'.  | 

English  Churches.  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  H,  2),  Via  La  Marmora,  behind  I' 
S.  Marco ;  services  at  8.30,  11,  4.40  (litany),  and  5  (Rev.  R.  B.  Harrison). —  I 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  (St.  MarEs),  Via  del  MagliolS;  services  at  8.30,  11,  | 
and  5.  —  American  Episcopal  Church  ( Si.  James),  Piazza  del  Carmine  11 ;  ser-  i 
vices  at  8.  30,  11,  3.15  (litany),  and  3.30  (Rev.  Mr.  Venables).  —  Presbyterian  i 
Service,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  11;  at  11  and  3  (Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall).  — 
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^aldensian  Service  (p.  49;  Italian),  on  Sundays  at  It  a.in.  in  the  Palazzo  Sal- 
ati,  Via  dei  Scrragli  51.  —  Italian  Evangelical  Church.,  Via  de'  Bcnci  7  (Ita- 
vn).  —  New  Jerusalem  Church  (English  service),  Piazza  Beccaria  (Rev. 
.  Ford).  —  New  Israeliiic  Church.,  Via  Farini  5  (Italian). 

Clubs.  Florence  Club  (English),  Via  Borgognissanti  5;  Circolo  deW 
rtiontf,  Via  Tornabuoni  7 ;  German  Club.,  Piazza  della  Signoria  3. — Italian 
tpine  Club.,  Via  Tornabuoni  4  (p.  454). 

Theatres  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxii).  '^Della  Pergola  (PI.  G,  5),  erected  in 
i38,  remodelled  in  1857,  Via  della  Pergola  12,  for  operas  and  ballet,  seats 
r  upwards  of2()00pers.,  representations  during  a  few  months  only  in  the 
.jar,  adm.  3  fr. ;  Pagliano  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  Via  Ghibellina  81,  adm.  Ifr. ; 
■  iccolini  (PI.  F,  4),  Italian  and  French  opera  and  comedy.  Via  Ricasoli  8; 
rena  Nazionale.,  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  E,3),  operettas,  comedies,  and  equestrian 
‘jrformances ;  Salvini  (PI.  E,  6),  generally  French  comedy,  Via  de’  Neri 
iOggia  del  Grano;  PI.  E,  6).  —  Trianon,  Piazza  Vitt.  Kmanuele;  Alhambra, 
iale  Carlo  Alberto  and  Piazza  Beccaria,  these  two  variety  theatres. 

Popular  Festivals.  Saturdai/  before  Easier.  ‘Lo  Scoppio  del  Carru’,  a 
lariot  laden  with  fireworks,  is  driven  to  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  its 
intents  ignited  at  noon  by  a  dove  (‘La  Colombina’),  which  descends  from 
le  high-altar  along  a  string.  The  course  of  the  ‘dove’,  which  is  made 
'  return  to  the  altar,  is  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  thousands  of 
)untry  people  assembled  in  the  piazza,  as  its  regularity  or  irregularity 
supposed  to  presage  a  good  or  a  bad  harvest  respectively.  The  remaining 
works  are  let  off  at  the  Canto  de’  Pazzi.  —  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast 
'Epiphany  {Befana;  Jan.  6th)  the  ‘Street  Arabs'  perambulate  the  streets 
ith  horns,  torches,  and  shouting,  and  the  feast  itself  is  celebrated  by  a 
liversal  exchange  of  presents.  —  On  Assumption  Day  CGiorno  dei  GrillV) 
.e  people  go  out  to  the  Cascine  before  daybreak,  breakfast  on  the  grass, 
id  amuse  themselves  till  evening.  —  In  the  old  quarters  the  inhabitants 
‘  each  street  celebrate  the  day  of  their  patron-saint  with  music  and  lire- 
orks.  —  The  celebrations  at  the  other  ecclesiastical  festivals  are  now 
infined  to  the  interior  of  the  churches.  —  During  the  Carnival  several 
'^eglioni'  or  masked  balls  are  held.  —  At  the  Festa  dello  Siatuto,  on  the 
•st  Sunday  in  June,  there  are  a  parade  in  the  CavSeine  and  an  illumination 
’ter  dark.  —  The  Festival  of  St.  John  on  24th  June  is  observed  by  fire- 
orks,  etc.  —  On  June  29th  the  neighbouring  villas  are  illuminated. 

Diary.  Churches  generally  open  the  whole  day,  except  from  12.30  to  2  or 
p.in.  —  Collections  belonging  to  government  are  closed  on  public  holi- 
lys,  which  include  June  !^th,  the  festival  of  S.  Giovanni  Patrono,  and 
me  29th,  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
le  Introduction  fp.  xxii).  They  are  ojien,  however,  during  the  Carnival, 
1  Palm  Sunday,  and  at  Whitsuntide.  Artists,  etc.,  may  obtain  Free  Tickets 

the  ‘Direzione’,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Uffizi  (applications  to  be 
>untersigned  by  the  applicant's  consul). 

*Accad€mia  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  441),  see  Galleria  Antica  e  Moderna. 

S.  Apollonia  (Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  etc.),  daily  10-4, 
)c.,  Sun.  free:  p.  446. 

^Archaeological  Museum  with  the  Galleria  degli  Arazzi,  daily,  10-4,  adm. 
fr.,  Sun.  gratis  (see  p.  426). 

Bargello,  see  Museo  Nazionale. 

Biblioteca  Laurenziana,  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  holidays,  10-5  (p.  448). 

Bibl.  Marucelliana,  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-5  (p.  446). 

Bibl.  Nazionale  Centrale,  daily,  exc.  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-4  (p.  416). 

Bibl.  Riccardiana,  daily,  exc.  Sun.,  7-1  (p.  447). 

*Boboli  Garden,  open  to  those  provided  with  a  ‘permesso'  (p.  40S). 

Cenacolo  di  Fuligno,  daily,  10-4;  adm.  25  0.,  Sun.  free  (p.  450). 

Chiostro  dello  Scalzo  (Andrea  del  Sarto's  fre.scocs),  daily,  10-4;  adm. 
)  c.,  Sun.  free  (p.  446). 

^’Galleria  Antica  e  Modei'na,  daily,  10-4;  1  fr.,  Sun.  free  (p.  441). 

Gal.  degli  Arazzi,  see  Arclueobigical  JIuseum. 

Gal.  Buonarroti,  daily,  e.xc.  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-1 ;  50  c.,  Mon.  and 
hurs.,  free  (p.  437). 

Oal.  Corsini,  Tucs.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3  (p.  455). 
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Pilli  (p.  459),  daily  10-4,  Snii.  gratis,  on  other  (hays,  ailm.  1  ill 
including  the  UlTizi.  Sticks  or  umbrellas  left  at  Ihe.  entrance  to  the  Pi '| 
Palace  are  conveyed  to  the  exit  of  the  Uflizi  Gallery  (or  vice  versa)  f  I 
a  fee  of  26  c.,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given.  ' 

^'^Oal.  degli  Ufjizi  fp.  400),  10-4,  Sun.  gratis,  on  other  days,  adm.  1  I  | 
including  the  Pitti  G.al)ery.  Sticks  and  umbrellas,  see  above. 

“(S.  Lorenzo,  new  sacristy  and  chapel  of  the  princes,  daily,  10-4,  iuli 
50  c.  (Sun.  free),  pp.  447,  448. 

S.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi  (Perugino's  frescoes),  daily  10-4,  adi' 
25  c.,  Sun.  free  (p.  425). 

.  ‘*Museo  di  S.  Marco,  daily  10-4,  1  fr.  (  on  Sun.  gratis  (p.  440). 

Museo  Indiano,  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9-3,  free  (p.  441). 

”Museo  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  daily,  10-4  (Nov.  1st -April  30th,  10-3| 
60  c.  (p.  424). 

**Museo  Nazionale^  daily  .10-4,  Ifr. ;  on  Svin.  gratis  fp.  420).  || 

Museo  di  Stovia  Naiurale^  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3  (p.  469).  •  I 

Ognissanii  (Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ghirlandajo),  daily,  10-4,  26  c'' 
Sun.  free  (p.  456). 

Opera  del  Duomo^  see  Museo  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Ospedale  S.  Maria  Nuova  (pictures),  daily,  except  Sun.  and  festival  i 
10-3,  50  c.  (p.  425).  '  j 

Palazzo  Riccardi.^  daily,  10-4,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  10-2,  guide  unnecessai'  \ 
(p.  446).  '  ' 

Palazzo  Vecchio.,  daily,  except  Sun.  and  festivals,  10-3  (in  suinmc:  ( 
10-4)  \  see  p.  400. 

S,  Snlvi  (Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto),  daily  10-4,  25  c.,  Sun.  fr(  \ 
(p.  479).  I 

Scalzo.,  see  Chiostro  dello  Scalzo.  I 

No  charge  i.s  made  for  keeping'  sticks,  umbrellas,  etc.  On  gratuitie  I 
see  p.  xxii. 

Chief  Attractions  :  Piazza  della  Signoria  with  ihe  Palazzo  Vecchio  aii  J 
Wa  Loggia  dei  Lavzi  (pp.  400-402) :  Galleria  degli  Uffizi  (p.  403)  i  Piazza  d  \ 
Duomo  with  the  Baptistery  and  tlie  Cathedral  (pp.  418-420)^  the  churebe  « 
of  Carmine  (p.  468),  S.  Croce  (p.  433),  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  447),  &.  Maria  Novel\\  j 
(p.  451),  S.  Marco  and  the  monastery  (p.  439),  8.  Miniato  (p.  471),  Si  | 
Annimziata  (p.  438),  8.  Spirito  (p.  457);  then  ihe  Pal.  Pitti  (p.  459)  and  tb  \ 
Boboli  Garden  (p.  468) ;  the  Accademia  (p.  441) ;  the  Naliorial  Museum  (p.  429  | 
the  Views  from  8.  Miniato  (p.  471)  and  the  Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  470),  froi  j 
Bello  8guardo  (p.  474),  from  the  Torre  al  Gallo  (p.  472),  and  from  tt  ( 
heights  of  Fiesole  (p.  477).  —  A  stay  of  5-6  days  will  not  suffice  for  moi  j 
than  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Florence. 

For  farther  details  than  this  Handbook  affords,  visitors  may  be  referre  1 
to  ‘Walks  in  Florence”'  by  ihe  Misses  Horner.,  IF.  D.  Howells'  ‘Tuscan  Citicj 
(including  ‘A  Florentine  Mosaic’),  Hare'^s  ‘Florence’,  Rnskins  ‘Mornings  i| 
Florence',  and  Mrs,  OliphanPs  ‘Makers  of  Florence'.  See  also  ‘The  First  Tw' 
Centuries  of  the  History  of  Florence’,  by  Prof.  Pasqvale  Villari.^  ‘Romola”;  i 
by  George  Eliot.,  and  ‘Echoes  of  Old  Florence',  by  Leader  8coit  (1894 ;  4  fr.). 

Florence,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscan) 
in  1865-70  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  now  that  of  th 
province  of  its  own  name,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  heaO 
quarters  of  the  VI.  Corps  d’Armee,  ranks  with  Rome,  Naples,  an 
Venice  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  Italy.  While  in  aiicien  i 
times  Rome  was  the  grand  centre  of  Italian  development,  Florenq 
has  since  the  middle  ages  superseded  it  as  the  focus  of  intellectiu 
life.  The  modern  Italian  language  and  literature  have  emanate! 
chiefly  from  Florence,  and  the  fine  arts  also  attained  the  zenith  c 
their  glory  here.  An  amazing  profusion  of  treasures  of  art,  such  a 
no  other  locality  possesses  within  so  narrow  limits,  reminiscence) 
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f  a  history  which  has  influenced  the  whole  of  Europe,  perpetuated 
y  numerous  and  imposing  monuments,  and  lastly  the  delightful 
nvirons  of  the  city  combine  to  render  Florence  one  of  the  most 
iteresting  and  attractive  places  in  the  world. 

'Who  can  describe  the  enchanting  view  of  this  art-city  of  Tuscany 
id  the  world,  Florence,  with  its  surrounding  gardens?  who  paint  the 
stant  horizon,  from  Flesole  smiling  at  us  with  its  fair  towers,  to  the 
ue  ridge  of  the  Lucca  Mountains  standing  out  against  the  golden  back- 
•onnd  of  the  western  sky?  Here  everything  betrays  the  work  of  gen- 
•ation  after  generation  of  ingenious  men.  Like  a  water-lily  rising  on 
le  mirror  of  the  lake,  so  rests  on  this  lovely  ground  the  still  more  lovely 
lorence,  with  its  everlasting  works,  and  its  inexhaustible  riches.  From 
le  bold  airy  tower  of  the  palace,  rising  like  a  slender  mast,  to  Brunel- 
schi’s  wondrous  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  from  the  old  house  of  the  Spini 
I  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  most  imposing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  from  the 
irden  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  Cascine, 
;1  are  full  of  incomparable  grace.  Each  street  of  Florence  contains  a  world 
i  art;  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the  calyx  containing  the  fairest  flowers 
the  human  mind;  —  and  this  is  but  the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem 
ith  which  the  Italian  people  have  adorned  the  earth.’  (Leo). 

Florence  (180ft.),  Italian  Firenze,  formerly  Fiorenza,  from  tlie 
atiii  Florentin,  justly  entitled  ‘la  bella’,  is  situated  in  43“46'  N. 
ititude,  and  Fj.  longitude,  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno,  an  in- 

ignilicant  river  except  in  rainy  weather,  in  a  charming  valley  of 
loderate  width ,  picturesquely  enclosed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
ines,  the  highest  visible  peak  of  which  (d/onte  Morello,  3180  ft.) 
.ses  to  the  N.  On  the  S.  the  heights  rise  more  immediately  from 
le  river,  on  the  N.  they  are  3-4  M.  distant,  while  towards  the 
!.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Prato  and  Pistoja,  the  valley  expands  con- 
iderably.  The  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which  frequently 
ccur  here  are  trying  to  person  in  delicate  health.  The  pleasantest 
tenths  are  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June,  September, 
•ctober,  and  November.  In  the  depth  of  winter  and  the  early  spring 
-itterly  cold  winds  often  prevail,  while  in  July  and  August  the  heat 
t  very  oppressive. 

In  1804,  when  Florence  supplanted  Turin  as  the  capital  of 
taly,  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  received  a  powerful  stimtilus, 
8  was  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  rapid  extension  of  its  precincts, 
lit  it  is  well  known  that  financial  ruin  was  the  price  paid  for 
he  short-lived  honour.  As  early  as  the  15th  cent.  Florence  con- 
lined  90,000  inhab.,  in  1881  168,  915,  and  in  1891  about  191,000. 
‘.’he  Florentines  have  ever  been  noted  for  the  vigour  of  their  reason- 
ng  powers  and  for  their  pre-eminence  in  artistic  talent;  and  even 
t  the  present  day  their  superiority  over  the  Genoese  and  the  in- 
abitants  of  other  towns  of  Lombardy  is  apparent  in  their  manners 
ml  their  dress. 

Histokt.  Florence  does  not  lay  claim  to  very  great  antiquity.  It  was 
robably  founded  by  the  Homans  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  under  Sulla. 
Inly  the  scantiest  records  of  its  history  during  the  early  middle  ages  are 
<  be  found;  but  it  is  tolertibly  certain  that  until  the  beginning  of  the 
2th  cent.  Florence  remained  the  unimportant  seat  of  an  obscure  family 
f  margraves.  Its  earliest  chronicler  definitely  dates  the  rise  of  its  pro.s- 
erity  from  1125,  in  which  year  Fiesole  was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants 
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transplanted  to  Florence.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  ccntii  J 
its  vSiiccess  in  warfare  and  its  great  and  rapidly  growing  commerce  h:  I 
already  transformed  it  into  the  most  important  community  in  central  Ital  ] 
The  government  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  the  nobles  (Oraim  | 
through  four  {afterwards  six)  consuls,  assisted  by  a  council  of  100  Buo  < 
nomi/ii.  From  1207  onwards  the  judicial  functions  were  entrusted  to  tl 
Podest^y  a  member  of  some  foreign  community  elected  for  a  period  of  s  | 
iiKuiths,  afterwards  increased  to  a  year.  The  Florentines  maintaint  I 
their  pristine  simplicity  and  virtue  longer  than  was  usual  in  Italian  citie'  | 
The  nobles,  however,  lived  in  bitter  feuds  with  each  other,  and  aft  j 
1215  were  divided  between  the  two  hostile  camps  of  the  Ouelphs  arj  i 
the  QJnbellines ,  the  town  generally  supporting  the  cause  of  the  pop  1 
against  the  imperial  party.  The  most  powerful  families  in  the  tow! 
such  as  the  Buondelmonti were  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  in  oppi 
sition  to  whom  the  Uberti  for  a  brief  period  held  the  supremai  i 
under  Emperor  Frederick  11.  As  in  consequence  of  these  contlicts  tl!  | 
sway  of  the  nobility  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  tt 
people  in  1250  organised  a  kind  of  national  guard  of  their  own,  commande 
by  a  ‘Capitano  del  Popolo'.  About  the  same  time  (1252)  was  first  coined  till 
golden  FloHn^  which  soon  became  a  general  standard  of  value,  and  marl', 
the  leading  position  taken  by  Florence  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Tb 
.seven  greater  Arts,  or  guilds,  among  which  the  Wool-weavers,  Clotl! 
dealers,  Silk-workers,  and  Money-changers  were  the  most  important,  sool 
made  their  right  to  a  share  in  the  government  unequivocal ,  and  in  I2f 
the  chief  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  their  Priori^  or  presidents.  Tli 
nobles  were  held  in  check  by  strict  regulations ,  the  execution  of  wbic  . 
was  committed  to  the  Qonfaloniere  della  Oiusiizia.,  who  after  1300  becam 
the  president  of  iht  Signoria  (or  Priori).  The  party -struggles  now  agai  , 
burst  forth,  under  the  new  names  of  the  Whiles  and  the  Blacks;  the  Guelpl  > 
(Neri)  were  eventually  victorious,  and  many  of  the  Bianchi,  amoni  i 
whom  was  the  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  were  banished.  In  the  meantimn 
various  attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  peace  and  order  by  appointin 
a  foreign  prince  as  lord  of  the  city.  Walter  o/  Brierme,  Puke  of  Al/i€?i.l 
the  last  of  these  governors,  abolished  the  constitution  by  force  in  134‘, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  expelled  by  the  people.  The  Cio?7ip[' 
or  lower  classes,  were  now  bent  upon  securing  a  share  in  the  govcri 
ment  of  the  city,  and  a  turbulent  and  lawless  period  ensued,  during  whic 
the  power  of  the  wealthy  commercial  family  of  the  Medici,  who  espouset 
the  popular  side,  gradually  developed  itself  (see  the  Genealogy  on  p.  397 
The  founder  of  the  Medici  dynasty  was  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (o- 
1429).  His  son  Cosimo  was  overthrown  by  the  Albizzi  in  1433,  but  returned 
after  an  exile  of  one  year,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government  wit' 
almost  princely  magnificence.  He  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in  tli 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  he  was  the  patron  of  Brunelleschi,  Don?-  I 
tello,  Michelozzo,  Masaccio,  and  Lippi,  and  he  founded  the  Platonic  Acs} 
demy  and  the  Medici  Library,  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  i 
undeservedly  surnamed  pater  patriae  by  the  Florentines.  He  was  succeedej 
by  his  son  Pietro  in  1464,  and  in  14G9  by  his  grandson  Louenzo,  surnamej 
It  Magnijico.^  who,  as  a  statesman,  poet,  and  patron  of  art  and  science 
attained  a  very  high  reputation.  Florence  now  became  the  great  centre  o| 
the  Renaissance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  poetry,  the  elol 
quence,  and  the  art  and  science  of  antiquity.  Contemporaneously  with  th 
most  eminent  artists  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Medici  was  graced  by  th 
earliest  of  modern  philologists.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  (1478),  to  whicl  ' 
Lorenzo’s  brother  Qiuliano  fell  a  victim,  did  not  avail  to  undermine  th 
power  of  this  ruler,  but  brought  the  bloody  revenge  of  the  people  O)  ' 
his  opponents.  Lorenzo  knew  both  how  to  defend  himself  against  exj 
ternal  dangers  by  prudent  alliances,  and  to  secure  his  position  at  horn 
by  lavish  expenditure  and  a  magnificent  style  of  living,  which,  howeveij 
was  partly  maintained  by  the  public  treasury.  He  died  at  Careggi  on  Apj 
8th,  1492,  at  the  age  of  43  years,  an  absolute  prince  in  all  but  the  namd 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  Florentine  love  of  liberty,  largely  exj 
cited  by  the  voice  of  the  Dominican  friar  Girolamo  Savonarola.,  rebcUcij 
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Igainst  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  Metlici.  Piero.,  the  feeble  son  of  Lo- 
i-jnzo,  resigned  the  frontier-fortresses  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
ranee,  on  his  campaign  against  Naples,  anil,  on  the  king’s  departure,  he 
•as  expelled,  with  his  brothers  Qiovanni  and  Giuliario.  Savonarola’s  career 
;7as  terminated  in  1498  by  his  death  at  the  stake,  but  his  influence  endured, 
'he  republic  maintained  its  freedom  under  the  Gonfaloniere  Pietro  Soderini 
11 1512,  but  in  that  year  the  party  oi  the  Medici  regained  the  upper  hand 
nd  recalled  the  brothers  Qiuliano  and  Giovanni.  The  former  soon  resigned 
is  authority,  the  latter  became  pope,  and  they  were  followed  by  Lorenzo., 
of  Pietro  II.  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino  (d.  1519),  Oiulio.  the  son 
f  the  Giuliano  who  was  murdered  in  1478  (elected  pope  in  1523),  and 
Icwawdro,  a  natural  son  of  the  last-named  Lorenzo.  The  family  was 
gain  banished  in  1527,  but  Emp.  Charles  V.,  who  had  married  his  nat- 
ral  daughter  to  AlCvSsandro,  attacked  the  town  and  took  it  in  1530  after 
siege  of  eleven  months,  during  which  Michael  Angelo,  as  engineer  on 
he  side  of  the  republic,  and  the  brave  partisan  Ferruccio  greatly  distin- 
uished  themselves.  The  emperor  then  appointed  Alessandro  hereditary 
)vereign  of  Florence.  The  assassination  of  the  latter,  perpetrated  by  his 
wn  cousin  Lorenzo,  7tb  Jan.,  1537,  did  not  conduce  to  the  re-establishment 
f  the  republic.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cosimo  I.  (1537-64),  who  entirely 
appressed  all  political  liberty  in  the  city,  but  to  some  extent  revived  the 
ime  of  the  Medici  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  art  of  every  kind.  (He  was 
le  founder  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.)  Modern  history,  see  p.  357. 

Art  and  Science.  The  proud  position  occupied  by  Florence  in  the 
istory  of  art  and  science  was  first  established  by  Dante  Alighieri.,  born 
ere  in  1265,  author  of  the  ‘Divine  Comedy',  and  the  great  founder  of 
le  modern  Italian  language.  In  1302  he  was  banished  with  his  party, 
nd  in  1321  died  at  Ravenna.  Giovanni  Boccaccio.,  the  first  expounder  of 
le  illustrious  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  his  ‘Decamerone',  which  served 
s  a  model  for  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  of  Chaucer,  also  lived  at  Florence. 

,  lorence,  too,  was  the  chief  cradle  of  the  school  of  the  Ilumanuls  (15th 
3nt.),  who  aimed  at  a  universal  and  harmonious  development  of  the  per- 
inal  character,  and  whose  contemplative  life  was  far  exalted  above 
very-day  realities.  This  was  the  home  of  Salutato.,  Leonardo  Bruni,  and 
farsuppini,  the  ‘Pagan’,  whose  firmly  moulded  characters  recall  the  per- 

Genealooy  of  the  Medici. 

Giovanni  d'Averardo^  1360-1429. 
m.  Piccarda  Bueri. 

.)  Cosimo.,  Pater  Pairin',  1389-1464.  (2.)  Lorenzo,  1395-1440. 

m.  Contessina  de'  Bardi,  d.  1473.  m.  Oinevra  Cavalcanti; 

progenitors  of  the  later  grand- 
ducal  line. 

.)  Piero,  141G-G9.  (2.)  Giovanni,  d.  1463.  (3.)  Carlo  (natural  son), 

m.  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  d.  1482.  d.  1492. 


.)  Lorenzo  il  Magnijico,  (2.)  (7j«/eaHO,  1453-78,  whose  Bianca. 

'  m.  Clarice  Orsini,  d.  1488.  son  GiuUo  (1478-1534)  {i.)  Nannina. 

became  pope  as  Cle-  (5.)  Maria. 
ment  VIl.  in  1523. 

.)  Piero,  1471-  (2.')  Qiovanni  {iMb-  (3.)  1479-1516,  Lucrezia. 

1503.  1521),  who  be-  Due  de  Nemours, _  {b.)  Luisa. 

m.  Alfonsinn  came  pope  as  m.  FilihertaofSa’  1  \jo.)  Maddalenn 

0mm,  d.  1520.  LcoX.inl5l3.  voy.  \  {1 .)  Contessina . 

.)  Lorenzo,  1492-1519,  Duke  of  (2.)  Clarice.  |  (natural  son), 

Drbino.  in.  Madeleine  tie  la  I  d.  1535  as  Cardinal. 

Tour  d'Auvergne,  d.  1510.  | 

.)  Caterina,  Queen  of  France,  (2.)  A/c.MrtHdro  (natural  son),  first  Duke 
d.  1589.  of  Florence,  d.  1537. 
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sonagcs  of  antiquity ;  it  was  here  that  the  sources  of  classic  literature  wer 
rc-iliscovered  by  Niccolb  de'  Mccoli,  Traversari,  and  other  enthusiastic  coi 
lectors  of  books;  it  was  here  that  the  Platonic  Academy  developed  tl 
study  of  the  antique  into  a  species  of  religious  worship,  and  most  of  tl'  I 
humanists,  including  Ficino,  Poggio.  Landini,  and  Pico  della  Mirandoh  ii 
who  resided  here  for  longer  or  shorter  periods ,  received  encourag(  ( 
mcnt  and  distinction  at  Florence.  Even  after  the  decline  of  ‘humanisn; 
Florence  continued  to  surpass  the  rest  of  Italy  in  intellectual  culture,  ■.  i 
the  names  of  MaecMavelli,  Varclii,  Guicciardini,  and  Galileo  testify. 

In  the  development  of  the  Fine  Akts  Florence  has  played  so  in  i 
portant  a  part,  that  her  art-history  is  in  many  respects  nearly  coincide)  • 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  oc| 
prefatory  article  on  the  subject,  and  shall  now  merely  direct  his  attci' 
tion  to  those  points  which  more  specially  concern  Florence.  In  the  13t 
cent. ,  when  frequent  changes  of  the  constitution  and  constantly  recui! 
ring  dissensions  of  factions,  began  to  take  place  and  when  private  cit  . 
zons  for  the  first  time  manifested  an  interest  in  public  life,  a  genen  ' 

taste  for  art  gradually  sprang  up  at  Florence.  With  characteristic  pridi 

the  Florentines  proceeded  to  erect  their  cathedral,  which  was  begun  b 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (1240-1300),  and  in  the  form  of  their  Palazzo  Vecchii; 
the  restless  aspect  of  their  political  life  is  distinctly  reflected.  The  h 
hours  of  Cimabue  (1240?-1302?),  and  particularly  those  of  Giotlo  (127( 

1337)  at  length  entitled  Florence  to  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  ci  : 

the  Italian  painting  of  the  14th  cent.,  while  the  journeys  undertaken  b  « 
Giotto  from  Padua  to  Naples  were  the  means  of  rendering  his  styl  ' 
predominant  throughout  the  peninsula.  Among  Giotto’s  most  disti;  t 
guished  pupils  we  may  mention  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Gaddi,  Andrea  (i|  : 
Clone  (Orgagna ,  or  Orcagna),  who  was  also  noted  as  an  architect  an  . 
sculptor,  Spinello  AretinOj  and  Oioitino.  This  school  flourished  for  nearby 
a  century.  The  year  1401  may  be  accepted  as  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissanci  < 
in  Florence,  for  from  that  year  dates  the  Abraham’s  Sacrifice  and  the  coral 
petition  for  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  (p.  419).  In  architecture,  howevei 
the  new  spirit  did  not  find  expression  until  three  decades  later.  Whil 
Brunelleschi  (1379-1446)  had  adhered  to  the  national  traditions  in  his  palatial 
architecture  (Palazzo  Pitti),  he  derived  numerous  suggestions  for  hi  I 
cliurches  from  a  study  of  the  antique ,  particularly  in  the  execution  oi  1 
details.  His  successors  were  Leo  Battista  Alberti  (1405-72),  Michelozz\  ■ 
(1391-1472),  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  Cronaca.  Stimulated  by  the  exampl  ■ 
of  the  humanists,  the  artists  of  this  period  aimed  at  versatility,  and  wer  I 
not  content  to  confine  their  labours  to  one  sphere  of  art;  so  that  we  fre  ' 
quently  hear  of  architects  who  were  at  the  same  time  sculptors,  an; 
sculptors  and  goldsmiths  who  were  also  painters.  Among  the  most  distin  '■ 
guished  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  were  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378 
1455),  Luca  della  Robbia  (1390-1482),  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  glaze^ 
reliefs  in  terracotta,  and  above  all  Donatello  (138G-1466),  the  greatest  maste| 
of  the  century,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  development  o 
Italian  sculpture,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  energetic  life  and  strong  individuality  of  his  figures  art 
such ,  that  their  deficiency  in  gracefulness  is  well  nigh  forgotten.  Aftel 
Donatello’s  death,  Andrea  Verrocchio  (1435-88),  noted  also  as  a  painte 
(see  below),  became  the  centre  of  a  large  artistic  circle.  Beside  these  celel 
brated  sculptors  there  were  many  of  inferior  reputation,  who  were  fullj 
occupied  both  here  and  at  Rome  in  the  execution  of  tombstones. 

The  pioneers  of  painting  in  the  Renaissance  period  were  Paolo  UccelV 
(1397-1475)  and  above  all  Masaccio  (1401-28),  whose  immediate  successors  wer)  i 
Filippo  Lippi,  the  monk  (1412-69),  his  son  Filippino  Lippi  (1457-1504),  ani| 
Alessandro  Botticelli  (1447-1610).  The  chief  aims  of  the  school  were  tc 
master  the  technical  intricacies  of  the  art,  to  invest  each  figure  will 
Dcauty,  to  arrange  the  groups  harmoniously,  and  to  cultivate  a  faithfuj 
portraiture  of  real  life.  The  most  famous  representative  of  the  schooj 
was  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (1449-94),  whose  chief  rivals  were  Cosimo  Ro.ii 
sell!  (1439-1507),  Antonio  .and  Piero  PoUajuolo  (1443-96?),  and  Andrea  Ver 
rucchio  (1435-^;  see  above).  In  fervency  of  religious  sentiment  FrI 
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gelko  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455),  by  whom  Benozzo  Oozzoli  was  afterwards 
luenced  (p.  304) ,  stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  Robbia  stand  among  sculp- 
■3.  The  history  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti ,  and 
■pkael,  the  princes  of  Italian  art,  is  not  permanently  associated  with 
Drence,  but  their  residence  in  this  city  exercised  a  material  influence 
their  respective  careers.  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  may  be  regarded 
belonging  to  Florence  owing  to  the  completion  of  their  studies  there, 
il  it  was  at  Florence  that  Raphael  supj.lemented  his  art  education,  and 
)Ok  olT  the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  school.  About  1500  the  art  history 
Florence  attained  its  most  glorious  period.  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
d  Raphael  were  then  engaged  here  together,  and  with  them  were 
lociated  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537),  a  master  closely  allied  to  Leonardo, 
a  Bartolommeo  (1475-1517),  an  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,  and  the 
ented  colourist  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  while  the  last  two  were 
ailed  by  Alberlinelli,  Franciabigio,  and  Pontormo.  Ridolfo  Ghirlaudajo 
lows  the  steps  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  at  le,a.st  in  his  portriiits;  and 
j  works  are  often  mistaken  for  theirs.  The  union  of  the  greatest  masters 
Rome,  effected  by  Julius  II.  .and  Leo  X.,  at  length  detracted  from  the 
lutation  of  Florence,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Medici  tended  to 
eck  farther  development.  After  the  middle  of  the  IGth  cent.  Florenc 
)daccd  no  architecture  worthy  of  note;  and  the  provinces  of  painting 
d  sculpture,  although  cultivated  with  more  success,  now  proved  destitute 
depth  and  independence.  Florence  was  the  chief  headquarters  of  the 
mnerist  imitators  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
■)rgio  Vasari,  the  well-known  biographer  of  artists  (1511-74),  Angelo 
\onzino,  and  Alessandro  Allori.  Among  sculptors  may  be  mentioned  Ben- 
■uto  Cellini  (1.500-1572),  also  eminent  as  a  goldsmith,  and  Giovanni  da 
■logna  (IS'JItIGOS),  properly  Jean  BouUonge,  of  Douai,  in  French  Flanders. 

the  i7th  cent,  the  principal  Florentine  artists  were  Luigi  Cardi,  sur- 
med  Oigoli,  Cristofano  Allori  (1577-1G21),  Francesco  Furini  (1G04-4G),  and 
!  insipidly  sweet  Carlo  Z)o/ci  (tG16-8G). 

Florence  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno,  but  by  far 
;8  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  latter, 
the  N.  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio ,  and  not  far  from  the  river, 
vs  situated  the  Roman  town  of  Florentia,  which  however  was 
tended  at  an  early  period  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  opposite 
Ilk  of  the  Arno.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  have  recently  been 
nost  entirely  removed,  were  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
thedral,  between  1285  and  1388.  The  ancient  Gates,  however, 
VC  been  spared,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  interesting: 
i‘Tta  alia  Croce  (PI.  I,  (i),  erected  in  1284,  with  frescoes  by 
lirlandajo;  Porta  S.  Gallo  (PI.  11, 1,  11,  erected  in  1330,  once  also 
orned  with  frescoes  by  Ghirlandajo;  Porta  Romana  {V\.  A,  7), 
fjeted  in  1328  by  Jacopo  Orcagna;  Porta  S.  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4); 
d  Porta  S.  Miniato  (PI.  F,  8).  The  New  Quarters  of  the 
ivn  are  at  the  W.  end,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  extending 
far  as  the  Cascine  (p.  474),  and  containing  the  best  hotels 
d  the  residences  of  most  of  the  visitors,  and  also  to  the  N.  and 
of  the  Porta  S.  Gallo.  The  broad  Viale  encircles  the  town  on 
e  right  bank  under  various  names  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
1  fortifications. 

Bridges.  The  oldest  of  the  six  bridges  which  connect  the 
iiks  of  the  Arno  is  the  Ponte  ulle  Grazie  (PI.  F),  F',  6,  7),  or 
tbneonte,  constructed  in  1237,  the  scene  of  the  union  effected 
tween  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  1283.  The  Ponte  Vecchio 
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(PI.  D,  E,  6;  p.  458),  which  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  t  I 
Roman  period,  and  was  finally  rehuilt,  after  its  repeated  demolj  I 
tion,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1362,  consists  of  three  arches.  The  Ponl  | 
<S.  Trinith  (PI.  D,  5 ;  p.  457),  was  originally  erected  in  1252,  ai  | 
rebuilt  after  1567  by  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  ThePonfe  alia  Canal  I 
(PI.  C,  4j  p.  456),  originally  built  in  1218-20,  destroyed  togeth*  I 
with  the  Ponte  Vecchio  by  an  inundation  in  1333,  and  restored  ' 
1337,  was  again  erected  in  1559  by  Ammanati  by  order  of  Cosimo  i 
Besides  these,  two  Iron  Bridges  have  recently  been  constructed,  oi|  > 
a  suspension  bridge  near  the  Caseine  (toll  5c.,  carriages  42c.  • 
and  the  other  a  massive  girder-bridge  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tow' 

The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  broad  and  handsor 
quays,  called  the  Lungakno,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  tl  ■ 
Lungarno  Corsini,  the  Lungarno  Soderini,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vt  ' 
pucci  (formerly  Nnovo),  etc.  The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  Tom..  ' 
buoni  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  Via  Calzajoli  (PI.  E,  5),  the  Via  Cerreta  . 
(PI.  E,  4),  and  the  Via  Porta  Rossa  (PI.  D,  E,  5).  Many  of  tl 
other  streets  also  take  their  names  from  old  families,  the  guihl 
public  games,  trades,  and  the  like.  The  streets  were  first  pavi 
with  tiles  in  1237,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century  wi 
stone  slabs  (lasirico).  Numerous  castle -like  houses  of  Dante  ( 
period  still  exist  in  the  small  streets  between  the  Arno ,  Merca  I 
Nuovo,  and  S.  Croce,  and  one  end  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  . 
recognisable  in  the  Piazza  Peruzzi. 

a.  Piazza  della  Signoria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Galleria  '  : 
degli  Uffizi. 

The  *PiAzzA  DBLLA  SiGNORiA  (PL  E,  5,  6),  with  the  Palaz'  . 
Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  once  the  forum  of  the  republi  i 
and  the  scene  of  its  popular  assemblies  and  tumults,  is  still  an  in  i 
portant  centre  of  business  and  pleasure.  Here  also  stood  the  stal ; 
at  which  Savonarola  and  two  other  Dominican  monks  were  burm  ' 
on  May  23rd,  1498. 

The  *Palazzo  Vecchio  (PL  E,  5,  6),  a  castle-like  building  wi 
huge  projecting  battlements,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Signoria,  tl 
government  of  the  republic,  subsequently  the  residence  of  Cosimo  1 
and  now  used  as  a  town-hall,  v  as  erected  in  1298  by  Arnolfo  di  Car!, 
bio.  The  slender  tower,  308  ft.  in  height,  commands  the  neighboul 
ing  streets ;  the  upper  part  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  cour 
and  vestibule  were  also  greatly  altered  at  a  later  date,  and  tl 
rustica  facade  towards  the  Via  del  Leone  was  added  by  Vasari 
1540.  The  original  inscription  over  the  door  ‘Jesus  Christus  Ri 
Florentini  populi  s.  p.  decreto  electus’,  was  altered  by  Cosimo  1. 
‘Rex  regum  et  Dominus  dominantium’.  To  the  left  of  the  entranj 
is  a  tablet  showing  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  1860.  From  15(j 
down  to  1873  the  famous  statue  of  David  by  Michael  Angelo,  whij 
is  now  in  the  Academy  (p.  442),  stood  here.  On  the  right  iaj 
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;roup  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  by  Michael  Angelo’s  rival  Baccio  Ban- 
\intlli.,  who  hoped  to  excel  the  great  master  in  this  work  (p,  Iv). 
?he  two  insignificant  statues  by  Bandinelli  and  Rossi  on  each  side 
f  the  entrance  were  used  as  chain-posts. 

The  outer  Court  was  constructed  by  Michelozzo  in  the  Renaissance 
tyle  in  1432.  The  elaborate  decorations  of  the  columns  and  the  grotesques 
n  the  ceiling  were  added  by  Marco  da  Faenza  in  1565,  from  which  period 
Iso  date  the  faded  views  of  Austrian  towns.  In  the  centre,  above  a  large 
■asin  of  porphyry  (1556),  is  a  *Boy  with  a  fish  as  a  fountain-figure,  by  Ver- 
occhiOy  originally  made  for  a  villa  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  At  the  back  are 
amson  and  a  Philistine  (the  latter  being  a  caricature  of  MichaelAngelo) 

Ily  Rossi.  The  armorial  bearings  above  the  colonnade  include  those  of 
qorence  (lily),  the  People  (cross),  the  Parte  Guelfa  (eagle),  and  the  Medici 
jails),  and  the  combined  colours  (red  and  white)  of  Florence  and  Fiesole. 

Interior  (adm.,  sec  p.  394).  Entering  by  the  door  on  the  left,  we  ascend 
he  stairs  to  the  First  Floor  and  enter  the  Great  Hall  (Sala  del  Cin- 
necenio).,  constructed  in  1495  for  the  Council,  which  had  been  enlarged 
y  Savonarola’s  partisans.  From  1860  to  1869  this  hall  was  used  for  the 
ittings  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  1503  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
ingelo  were  commissioned  to  decorate  the  hall  with  frescoes  from  Floreii- 
ine  history.  l>a  Vinci  executed  a  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari 
defeat  of  the  Milanese  in  1440),  and  Michael  Angelo  designed  his  ‘Bath- 
ig  Soldiers'  (Florentines  surprised  by  the  Pisans  before  the  battle  of 
iascina,  in  1364).  Both  cartoons  have  perished  as  well  as  the  small  por- 
ion  from  Da  Vinci's  transferred  in  fresco  to  the  walls  (Battle  for  the 
tandard).  The  hall  is  now  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Vasari  and  others 
^presenting  scenes  from  the  wars  against  Pisa  and  Siena,  with  tapestry, 
nd  with  six  groups  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  by  Rossi.  By  the  end¬ 
-all  (S.)  is  a  colossal  marble  Statue  of  Savonarola by  Passaglia,  1881. 
'pposite  are  portrait-statues  of  the  Medici  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  —  The  ad- 
nning  Qdartiere  Leone  X.,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Ufficio  del  Sindaco, 

I  seldom  accessible.  The  Sala  di  Leone  X.  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the 
fe  of  that  pope^  in  the  Saloito  di  Clemente  VII.  is  a  view  of  besieged 
lorence;  the  Camera  di  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  contains  portraits  of 
iat  Medicean,  of  his  mother  Caterina  Sforza,  of  his  wife  Maria  Salviati, 
nd  of  Cosimo  I.,  as  a  boy,  in  the  Camera  di  Cosimo  /.,  that  prince  appears 
irrounded  by  artists;  there  is  a  similar  picture  in  the  Camera  di  Lorenzo 
Magnifico.  The  figures  are  all  by  VasaH;  the  grotesque  designsby  Poccetti. 

Returning  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  stairway  and  traversing  a  corridor 
hich  passes  a  fine  marble  doorway  (I5th  cent.),  we  ascend  to  the  Second 
LOOR,  containing  the  Quartiere  di  Eleonora  di  Toledo  (adm.,  see 
.  394).  We  first  enter  the  Sala  de’  Gigli  or  dell’  Orologio,  with  its 
ne  coffered  ceiling  and  its  ’‘'Frescoes  by  Domenico  Qhirlandajo  repre- 
3nting  St.  Zenobius  and  heroes  of  Roman  history,  in  a  fine  architectural 
•amework.  The  banners  of  Italian  cities  grouped  around  a  bust  of  Dante, 
’ere  placed  here  at  the  Dante  festival  in  1865  (comp.  p.  433).  —  A  very 
andsome  door  adorned  with  intarsia  work  (portraits  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
'•arch)  by  Qiuliano  da  Majano  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  marble  framework 
y  Benedetto  da  Majano  now  leads  into  the  Sala  d'Udienza,  which  con- 
vins  frescoes  by  Salviati  (story  of  Camillus).  Then  the  Cappella  de' 
riori  di  S.  Bernardo,  with  a  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  mosaic  by 
■!td.  QhirlandaJOy  and  a  crucifix  over  the  altar  attributed  to  Oiov.  da  Bo~ 
tgna.  —  We  traverse  a  number  of  apartments,  with  unimportant  paintings 
y  Vasari  (Apotheosis  of  the  Medici)  and  grotesque  designs  by  Poccetti., 
')  the  Sala  delle  Carte  Oeograjiche. 

At  the  N.  corner  of  the  edifice  is  a  lion  in  bronze,  the  escutcheon 
f  the  town,  a  modern  copy  of  the  original  by  Donatello^  known  as 
I  MarzoccOj  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  430). 

,  0  the  left  is  the  Oreat  Fountain,  with  Neptune  and  Tritons  by  Bar- 
[)iommeo  Ammanati  and  four  sea-goddesses  of  the  School  of  Oiov.  da 
Baedeker.  Italy  I.  10th  Edit.  *26 
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Bologna,  finished  in  1575.  Adjoining  it  is  the  *E2«estriai»  Staiw 
of  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  I.,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  1594 
—  Opposite  the  statue  is  the  Palazzo  Vguccioni,  an  edifice  in  thi  i! 
florid  Renaissance  style  by  Mariotto  di  Zanobi  Folfi  (ca.  1550),  wit!  , 
a  rustica  lower  story  and  imbedded  double-columns  between  thi  ■ 
windows. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  Fenzi,  built  b;  I 
Landi  (1871)  in  the  early-Florentine  style,  which  has  been  adopted  h  ) 
many  of  the  newer  edifices.  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  — 

*Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (PI.  E,  5),  originally  called  Loggia  dei  Sig 
nori,  a  magnificent  open  vaulted  hall  of  the  kind  with  which  it  wa  - 
usual  to  provide  both  the  public  and  private  palaces  of  Florence  , 
designed  in  the  present  case  for  solemn  ceremonies  which  it  migh  i 
be  desirable  to  perform  before  the  people.  This  structure  was  prO’ 
jected  in  1356,  having  perhaps  been  designed  by  Andrea  di  Ctonj 
(Orcagna),  but  was  not  erected  till  1376.  Bend  di  done  and  Si¬ 
mone  di  Francesco  Talenti  are  said  to  have  been  the  architects.  Botl 
the  style  of  the  architecture  and  the  sculptures  (Faith,  Hope,  Char¬ 
ity,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  from  designs  by  Agnolo  Gaddi 
1383)  exhibit  an  incipient  leaning  to  Renaissance  forms.  The 
present  name  of  the  loggia  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Grand-Duk( 
Cosimo  I.,  when  his  German  spearmen  or  ‘lancers’  were  posted  hen 
as  guards. 

By  the  Steps  are  two  lions;  that  on  the  right  is  antique,  the  othe. 
by  Flaminio  Vacca.  —  Under  the  arches,  to  the  right,  is  the  "Eape  of  thi 
Sabines,  a  group  in  marble  executed  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  in  1583,  witl 
a  life-like  relief  on  the  base;  on  the  left  ’Perseus  with  the  head  of  thi 
Medusa,  in  bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1553),  who  also  executed  thi 
statuettes  and  hasreliefs  of  the  pedestal  (one  of  the  reliefs,  now  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  is  replaced  by  a  cast) ;  behind  it  the  Rape  of  Polyxena,  a  large  gronj  , 
in  marble  by  Fedi,  erected  in  1866.  To  the  left  of  the  latter,  ’Judith  anc  i 
Holofernes  in  bronze,  by  Donatello  (ca.  1440),  with  the  inscription  ‘Salutii  - 
Publicce  Exemplum’,  erected  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  after  th< 
expulsion  of  the  Medici.  In  the  centre  "Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Pat 
roclus  (or  Ajax  and  Achilles),  an  antique  hut  freely  restored  copy  O' 
the  so-called  Pasquino  at  Rome,  and  brought  thence  in  1570.  To  the  righ' 
of  it,  Hercules  slaying  the  centaur  Nessus,  in  marble,  by  Qiov.  da  Bologna. 
By  the  wall  at  the  back  are  five  antique  portrait-statues,  and  a  figure  01 
‘’Germania  devicta’  (the  so-called  Thusnelda;  3rd  on  the  left),  in  which 
the  expression  of  grief  in  the  barbaric  but  noble  countenance  is  admir¬ 
ably  depicted. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  next  the  Arno,  lies  the  large 
Palazzo  degli  Rffizi  (PL  E,  6),  erected  in  1560-74  by  Vasari,  for  the 
municipal  government.  It  now  contains  the  celebrated  Picture  Gal- 
lery  (p.  403)  ,  the  National  Library  (p.  416),  the  Central  Archives 
of  Tuscany  (p.  416),  and  the  Post  Office.  Beneath  is  the  hand¬ 
some  Portico  degli  Vffizi,  the  niches  of  which  were  adorned  with 
*Marble  Statues  of  celebrated  Tuscans  in  1842-56.  The  names  of 
the  persons  represented  and  of  the  respective  sculptors  are  engraved 
on  the  bases  (comp.  p.  405).  On  the  side  next  the  Arno  is  a  statue 
of  Cosimo  I.  by  Giov.  da  Bologna,  with  figures  of  Justice  and  Power 
by  Danti.  Fine  view  hence  over  the  river  to  S.  Miniato. 
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Apptoacliing  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  we  enter  by  the 
second  door  to  the  left  under  theE.  portico,  and  ascend  hy  a  staircase 
)f  126  steps  (lift,  1  fr.)  to  the  **Galleria  degli  TIfflzi  (admission 
ind  conveyance  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  see 
3.394).  The  gallery  originated  with  the  Medici  collections,  to  which 
lumerous  additions  were  made  by  the  Lorraine  family,  and  it  is 
low  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  both  in  extent  and  value.  Those 
ivho  have  time  for  a  brief  visit  only  should  first  walk  through  the 
lorridors,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  their  topography,  and 
hen  return  to  the  *Tribuna,  the  gem  of  the  whole  gallery.  Permis- 
iion  to  copy  and  tickets  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication,  supported  hy  the  applicant's  consul  (comp.  p.  393).  Many 
it  the  best  pictures  are  often  removed  from  their  usual  position  for 
the  convenience  of  copyists,  hut  their  whereabouts  is  indicated  by  a 
notice  on  the  vacant  space.  (Catalogues  at  the  entrance,  3  fr.). 

The  pictures  in  the  Tribuna  (p.  406)  are  the  choicest  in  the 
gallery,  as  their  position  indicates,  and  are  therefore  all  worthy 
if  careful  inspection.  These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
treasures  of  the  collection.  Thus  the  predelle  and  the  angels  at  the 
sides  of  Fra  Angelico's  frequently  copied  winged  picture  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  and  angels  (No.  17;  p.  413)  are  more  interesting  than  the 
principal  picture  itself.  Among  the  Flohentine  works  of  the 
15th  cent,  we  may  first  mention  Filippo  Lippi's  Madonna  (1307 ; 
p.  409),  and  four  works  of  Sandro  Botticelli:  a  round  picture  of 
the  Madonna  (1267  bis;  p.  409),  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1286; 
p.  413),  so  much  extolled  by  Vasari,  and,  as  specimens  of  other 
•subjects,  his  Venus  (39;  p.  413),  and  his  Calumny  after  Apelles 
(1182;  p.  408).  Filippino  Lippi's  Madonna  and  saints  (1268; 
p.  409)  attracts  attention  by  its  size  and  clear  colouring ,  and  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1267  ;  p.  409),  with  its  numerous  figures, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  portraits  it  contains.  The  best  of 
the  early  masters  was  Domenico  Ohirlandajo,  whose  beautiful  round 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1296;  p.  410),  and  the  Ma¬ 
donna  with  saints  (1297 ;  p.  413),  are  remarkable  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  composition  and  the  harmony  of  colouring.  The  full 
Importance  of  this  master,  who  excelled  in  narrative  painting,  can 
only  he  perceived,  however,  in  the  domain  of  fresco -painting 
(pp.  462,  464,  456).  The  mythological  works  of  Piero  di  Cosimo 
(21,  28,  38,  1312)  betray  a  taste  for  fantastic  subjects,  from  which 
Leonardo  himself  was  not  entirely  free.  Pietro  Perugino,  Raphael's 
teacher ,  is  here  well  represented  only  by  his  briUiant  portraits 
(1217,  p.  408;  and  287,  p.  414).  The  portrait  of  Raphael  by  him¬ 
self  (288;  p.  414)  is  genuine,  though  disfigured  by  retouching. 
Other  paintings  by  this  master  form  the  chief  gems  of  the  Tribuna. 
A  very  important  work,  though  unfinished,  is  Fra  Bartolommeo' s 
Madonna  enthroned  (1265 ;  p.  409),  with  its  masterly  grouping.  An¬ 
other  very  effective  picture,  notwithstanding  its  unfinished  con- 
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dition,  ia  Leonardo’s  ricli  composition  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Mag 
(1252 ;  p.  409).  The  Visitation  of  Mary  (1259  ;  p.  409),  hy  AJiier 
tinelli,  and  Sodoma’s  St.  Sebastian  (1279 ;  p.  409)  also  rank  amon, 
the  finest  creations  of  Italian  art.  —  Among  the  works  of  the  othe 
Italian  Schools  the  most  notable  are  Mantegna's  Madonna  amoni'  j 
the  rocks  (1025;  p.  410),  and  among  the  numerous  Venetiai' j 
pictures  Giovanni  Bellini’s  Madonna  by  the  lake  (631 ;  p.  412)  i 
Titian’s  Flora  (626;  p.  412),  two  works  by  Giorgione  (621,  630  ] 
p.  413),  and  a  number  of  portraits.  f 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  works  of  northern  origin,  th(  j 
Detter  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  more  studiet  j 
Italian  pictures ,  maintain  their  peculiar  charm  owing  to  thei  i 
depth  of  colouring,  and  their  unsophisticated  realism.  Among  tlu  | 
works  of  the  Early  Flemish  School,  a  small  Madonna  by  Mem-  I 
ling  (703;  p.  411)  is  specially  attractive.  Among  the  principal  j 
German  masters,  Durer,  whose  works  were  highly  prized  in  Italy  ( 
and  much  used  by  Italian  painters  even  before  his  death,  is  repre-  ) 
sented  by  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  the  Tribuna),  a  portrait  of 
his  father  (766 ;  p.  410),  two  heads  of  Apostles  (708,  777 ;  p.  410), 
and  an  unattractive  Madonna  (851  ;  p.  419).  Holbein’s  portrait  : 
of  Richard  Southwell,  dating  from  1537  (No.  765),  is  an  admirable' 
work.  The  Netherlands  Schools  of  the  17th  cent,  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  excellent  works.  Among  those  by  Rubens  are  a 
small  sketch  of  the  Graces  (842;  p.  411),  the  portrait  of  his  first  . 
wife  (197 ;  p.  408),  his  own  portrait  (228;  p.  414),  and  two  pic-,  | 
tures  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  (140,  147  ;  p.  415).  The 
best  oi  Rembrandt’s  works  preserved  here  are  the  two  portraits  of  him¬ 
self  (451,  452;  p.  414).  The  Dutch  genre-painters  have  also  enriched 
the  gallery  with  several  important  and  well-preserved  works,  such 
as  Ger.  Don’s  Cake-woman  (926),  and  the  Schoolmaster  (786),  Fr. 
Mieris'  large  family-portrait  (981),  and  the  Quack  (854),  G.  Met- 
su’s  Lute-player  (918),  and  the  Huntsman  (972),  and  Jan  Steen’s  j 
Family  feast  (977).  Among  the  portraits  of  the  painters  (p.  414)'  I 
those  by  the  Netherlands  masters  also  occupy  a  high  rank. 

First  Landing  of  the  staircase.  To  the  right.  Bust  of  Hercules 
with  an  oak-wreath ;  to  the  left.  Head  of  Venus.  Portrait-busts.  Atthel . 
top  of  the  staircase  is  a  statue  of  Mars  in  black  basalt  (head  modern). '  ■ 

First  Vestibule.  Busts  of  members  of  the  Medici  family. ;  ' 
Bronze  statues  of  Mars  andSilenus,  the  latter  with  the  infant  |i 
Bacchus,  a  copy  of  the  antique  original  at  Rome.  Various  Roman  , 
reliefs;  8-11.  Representations  of  processions  and  sacrifices  (almost  ' 
all  the  heads  modern) ;  12-14.  Fine  plant-ornaments. 

Second  Vestibule.  Ancient  Sculptures :  to  the  left,  23.  Statue 
of  Augustus  ;  portrait-busts  of  the  Roman  imperial  period ;.  pillar 
with  trophies  in  relief  bearing  a  head  of  Jupiter ;  20.  Statue  of 
Bacchus,  restored  as  Apollo.  To  the  right,  21.  Statue  of  Hadrian; 
portrait-busts  ;  pillar  with  the  head  of  the  deity  of  a  town  ;  22.  Statue  , 
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f  Trajan.  In  the  middle,  two  Molossian  Dogs ,  a  Horse,  and  a 
Wild  Boar,  the  last  of  Greek  workmanship. 


Slaincs  in  the  Portico. 

1.  Coaimo  I, 

2.  Lorenzo  the  Gr. 

3.  Orcagna 

4.  Niccolb  Pisano 

5.  Oioilo 

6.  Donatello 

7.  L.  B.  Alberti 

8.  Leon,  da  Vinci 

9.  Michael  Angelo 

10.  Dante 

11.  Petrarch 

12.  Boccaccio 

13.  Macchiavelli 

14.  Guicciardini 

15.  Amer.  Vespucci 

16.  Galileo 

17.  P.  A.  Micheli 

18.  Fr.  liedi 

19.  Mascagni 

20.  Cesalpino 

21.  S.  Antonino 

22.  Accorso 

23.  Guido  Aretino 

24.  Ben.  Cellini 


Corridore 

meridionale 


Sawla 


Scuola/ 

Toscana 


E.  Corridor,  178  yds.  in  length,  adorned  with  ^Grotesque  paintings 
•y  Bernardino  Poccetti  (1581).  ^Ve  turn  to  the  right  from  the  entrance. 

Ancient  Sculptures  in  Marble:  36.  Sitting  figure  of  a  Roman  lady 
jso-called  ‘Agrippina’);  35.  The  same,  in  better  workmanship,  but  with 
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modern  head  ;  41 .  Csesar  (hronze)  ;  in  (he  middle,  38.  Hercules  slaying  Nessn 
(almost  entirely  modern);  by  the  window,  43.  Julius  Csesar;  47.  Augustus 
39.  Sarcophagus  with  representations  from  the  life  of  a  Roman  (from  whic 
Raphael  borrowed  the  sacrificial  scene  for  his  tapestry);  40.  Augustus' 
'AS.  Marcus  Agrippa;  49.  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  (?);  to  the  right,  51 
Pan  and  Olympus;  to  the  left,  62,68.  Sarcophagi:  Rape  of  the  Leucippidi 
and  Labours  of  Hercules ;  r.  71.  Portrait  of  a  child ;  1,  76.  Athlete,  a  replica  o| 
the  celebrated  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus ;  to  the  right,  74.  Pomona  (head  an'  I 
extremities  restored);  *76.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus ;  left,  80.  Vitellius;  8Ei  i 
V espasian ;  OO.VestalVirgin  with  portrait-features ;  92.  Domitian ;  96.Trajar  J 

PiOTOEES :  8.  School  of  Oiotto,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives ;  15.  P.  Lorn  J 
20lti  of  Siena,  Madonna  and  angels  (14th  cent.);  23.  Simone  Martini  and  Lipp 
Memmi  (of  Siena),  Annunciation  with  lateral  pictures  (25.  S.  Julia,  24.  6 
Ansano),  1333;  *27.  School  of  Oiotto,  Pieta;  28.  Agnolo  Oaddi,  Annuncif 
lion,  with  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Presentalion  in  the  Tempi  ■' 
as  predelle ;  32.  Oiov.  da  Milano ,  Altar-piece  with  saints,  etc. ;  39.  Lo  i 
remo  Monaco,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  47.  Lor.  Yecchietta  of  Siena,  Ma  t 
donna  and  saints  (1467) ;  52.  Paolo  Uccello,  Cavalry-battle  (1.430) ;  56.  A.  Sal  . 
dovinetti  (attributed  to  Pesellino),  Annunciation ;  60.  Baldovinetti,  Madonn  > 
and  saints ;  Cosimo  Kosselli,  63.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  65.  Adoraticr  i 
of  the  Magi;  69-73.  Piero  Pollajuolo,  Hope,  Justice,  Temperance,  Faith  ( 
Charity ;  74.  Luca  Signorelli,  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  background  nud 
shepherds;  81.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  6  saints  ( 
(The  drawings  exhibited  in  frames  on  the  window-wall  here  and  in  th  I 
W.  Corridor  form  a  continuation  of  the  collections  in  the  three  Rooms  o  ■ 
the  Drawings,  p.  416.] 

S.  Connecting  Passage,  with  similar  decorations  and  contents,  amon  I 
which  are  the  following  fine  antiques:  to  the  left,  129.  Sarcophagus  wi(i  ( 
the  fall  of  Phaethon;  *138.  Thorn-extractor;  to  the  right,  137.  Round  al  ? 
tar  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  bearing  th  / 
name  of  Cleomenes ;  141.  Pedestal,  with  reliefs  of  Amoretti  bearing  th  : 
weapons  of  Mars;  above,  similar  pedestal  with  female  figures  in  fine  re  I 
lief;  145.  Venus  stooping  in  the  bath;  to  the  left,  146.  Nymph  unloosin  ; 
her  sandal. 

W.  CoKKiDOK,  of  the  same  length  as  that  on  the  E.,  with  paintings  o:  t 
little  importance.  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  collection  are,  however,  i 
often  brought  to  (his  corridor  for  copying,  and  placed  on  earels  along  th.  I 
window-wall.  Among  the  antique  sculptures  are:  to  the  left,  166.  Sta  i 
tue  of  Marsyas,  antique,  restored  by  Donatello ;  157.  Pertinax ;  to  th'  < 
right,  162.  Nereid  on  a  sea-horse;  to  the  left,  168.  Caracalla;  to  the  righti  • 
169.  Discobolus,  after  Myron,  177.  Seated  Hermes,  both  wrongly  restored;  ti  i 
the  left,  195.  Leda.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  385.  Altered  copy  of  thi  . 
Laocoon,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  In  front  is  a  sleeping  Amor  on  an  ancien 
tomb-base. 

Returning  hence ,  and  passing  through  the  second  door  to  tht 
left  of  the  entrance,  we  next  reach  the  octagonal  — 

**Tiiibuna  ,  containing  a  magnificent  and  almost  unparalleled 
collection  of  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  paint¬ 
ing.  The  hall  was  constructed  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti ;  the  de¬ 
corations  are  hy  Bernardino  Poccetti.  In  the  centre  are  placed  five, 
celebrated  marble  sculptures :  *  Satyr  playing  on  the  cymha' 
and  pressing  the  scabellum  or  fcmpezion  with  his  foot;  the  admir¬ 
able  head,  the  arms,  and  part  of  the  feet  were  restored  hy  Michaei 
Angelo  (?).  *Oroup  Of  the  Wrestlers;  the  heads,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,  do  not  belong  to  the  original,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  modern ;  the  right  arm  ol 
the  victor  is  erroneously  restored.  *Medici  Venus,  found  at  Rome 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  brought  to  Florence  in  1680 ;  the  affectedly 
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,eld  fingers  and  the  inscription  on  the  base  are  modern.  Adjoin- 
ng  this  statue  are  two  Cupids  on  a  dolphin.  The  *Orinder ,  a 
Icythian  whetting  his  knife  to  flay  Marsyas',  found  at  Rome  in 
he  16th  century.  The*ApoUino,  or  young  Apollo  (freely  restored]. 

Paintings:  beside  the  entrance,  to  the  left:  1110.  Orazio  Alfani 
an  imitator  of  Raphael),  Holy  Family. 

**1129.  Raphael,  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  goldfinch  (‘car- 
lellino’),  painted  in  Florence  about  1507,  pieced  together  again 
ifter  a  fire  in  1548. 

The  ‘Madonna  del  Cardellino’,  the  ‘Madonna  al  Verde’  at  Vienna, 
md  ‘La  helle  Jardinifere’  in  the  Louvre  form  a  group  nearly  allied  in 
loint  of  conception.  To  the  earlier  and  simpler  representations  of  the 
tfadonna,  in  which  Mary  and  her  Son  alone  appear,  the  child  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  added.  This  not  only  admits  of  the  delineation  of  ad- 
iitional  features  of  child-life,  but  also  makes  possible  the  construction 
jf  a  regularly-arranged  group.  The  two  children,  standing  at  the  feet  of 
,he  Madonna,  form  a  broad  base  for  the  composition ,  which  tapers  up¬ 
wards  easily  and  naturally  to  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  This  arrangement 
first  found  expression  within  the  realms  of  sculpture,  whence  it  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  Florentine  painters.  —  Springer. 

1127.  Raphael,  The  young  St.  John,  not  by  his  own  hand;  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  1130.  Job,  1126.  Isaiah  ;  1125.  Franciabigio,  Ma- 
tlonna  del  Pozzo,  so  called  from  the  well  in  the  background  ;  1121. 
Unknown  North  Italian  Master  (not  Mantegna),  Elizabeth  of  Man¬ 
tua  (?).  *1123.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo ,  attributed  to  Raphael, 
Portrait,  once  erroneously  called  the  Fornarina  (comp.  p.  460), 
dated  1512.  Over  the  door:  1140.  Rubens,  Hercules  at  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways  (studio-piece);  *1120.  Raphael  (?  Florentine), 
Female  portrait,  retouched;  1124.  Franc.  Francia,  Portrait  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Evangelista  Scappi  (much  retouched).  **1131.  Raphael, 
Pope  Julius  II.,  probably  the  original  (about  1512);  a  better  pre¬ 
served  replica  in  the  Pitti  Palace  (p.  464). 

*1117.  Titian,  Venus  of  Urbino  (probably  the  Duchess  Eleo¬ 
nora),  painted  for  Francesco  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  about 
1537. 

‘Not  after  the  model  of  a  Phrync,  nor  yet  with  the  thought  of  real- 
izing  anything  more  sublime  than  woman  in  her  fairest  aspect,  did 
Titian  conceive  this  picture.  Nature  as  be  presents  it  here  is  young  and 
lovely,  not  transfigured  into  ineffable  noblesse,  but  conscious  and  trium¬ 
phant  without  loss  of  modesty’.  —  C.  C. 

1136.  P.  Veronese,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine;  1115.  Van 
Dyck,  Jean  de  Montfort ;  1119.  Baroccio  ,  Duke  Francis  Maria  II. 
of  Urbino. 

*1141.  A.  Diirer,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1504),  one  of  the  first 
Jimportant  easel-paintings  by  this  master,  carefully  and  minutely 
"  finished,  and  in  good  preservation. 

Both  the  aerial  and  the  linear  perspective  are  faulty,  but  the  t^h- 
nical  handling  is  as  perfect  as  in  Diirer's  latest  and  finest  works.  The 
treatment  and  the  colouring  are  both  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
northern  school  of  painting.  The  colours  are  fluent  but  sharply  defined, 
laid  on  at  first  a  tempera  and  then  glazed  with  oil-pigments.  The  tone 
is  extraordinarily  lively  and  clear.  —  This  gem  of  German  art  was  form- 
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er)y  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  whence  it  came  to  Florence  by  ; 
exchange  in  the  18th  century.  —  Thausing's  'Oiirer'. 

1122.  Perugino,  MadonnajWitli  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian 
(1493);  *197.  Rubens,  Isabella  Brandt,  his  first  wife;  1114.  Ouer- 
cmo,  Sibyl  of  Samos ;  iVOl .  Daniele  da  FoKerra,  Massacre  of  the  Inno-  ' 
cents  ;  above,  1108.  Titian,  Venus  and  Cupid;  *  i  109 .  Domenichino, 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Agucchia  ;  iiOi.  Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome;  above 
the  door,  1137.  Ouercino,  Endymion ;  *1116.  Titian,  Poitrait  of' 
Beccadelli,  papal  nuncio  in  Venice  (1662). 

‘A  magnificent  likeness,  in  which  the  true  grain  of  what  may  he  called  i 
Churchman’s  flesh  is  reproduced  in  a  form  both  clear  and  fair  but  with  the  i 
slight  tendency  to  droop  which  is  characteristic  in  priests’.  —  C.  <&  G.  1 

**1139.  Michael  Angelo,  Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  painted  on  ' 
the  commission  of  Angelo  Doni,  the  only  easel-work  of  the  master  < 
in  Italy,  painted  in  tempera  between  1601  and  1606. 

The  Madonna,  a  large-framed  v/oman,  kneels  on  the  ground  and  leans  i 
to  one  side,  as  she  hands  the  Infant  over  her  shoulder  to  her  husband,  | 
who  stands  behind  and  finishes  off  the  group.  In  the  hollow  way  of  | 
the  middle  distance  walks  the  sturdy  little  John  the  Baptist,  who  looks  i 
merrily  back  at  the  domestic  scene.  Naked  figures,  which  have  no  ap¬ 
parent  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  picture,  enliven  the  background,  ; 
in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  artist  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  his  skill  in  perspective  or  his  mastery  of  the  nude  on  every  < 
opportunity.  —  Springer. 

Above,  L.  Cranach,  1142.  Adam,  1138.  Eve;  *1118.  Correggio, 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  an  early  work  of  the  master’s  Ferrara 
period;  1136.  Bern.  Luini,  The  daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist;  *1134.  Correggio,  Madonna  worshipping  the 
Child,  graceful  in  pose  and  action;  over  the  door,  1133.  Ann.  Car-  ' 
racci.  Nymph  and  satyr. 

The  door  to  the  left  (when  approached  from  the  corridor)  leads  • 
from  the  Tribuna  to  the  three  rooms  of  the  — 

*Tuscan  School.  I.  Saloon.  To  the  right,  1246.  Jac.  da  Em-  1 
poli,  Abraham’s  Sacrifice;  1176.  Santi  di  Tito,  Portrait;  1179.  iSon-  i 
dro  Botticelli,  St.  Augustine:  ■,  *1217.  Perugino,  ascribed  to  Lor.  di  , 
Credi,  Portrait;  1166.  Ang.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  a  boy;  1161.  Fra  . 
Bartolommeo,  Nativity  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  on  the 
reverse  the  Annunciation,  in  grisaille;  1163.  Ant.  Pollajuolo,  Con¬ 
tests  of  Hercules  with  Antaeus  and  the  Lernaean  hydra;  1169.  Head 
of  the  Medusa,  1167.  Portrait,  both  erroneously  attributed  to  Leon, 
da  Vinci  (the  former  a  forgery  to  replace  a  lost  work  of  the  master) ; 
1163.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Portrait,  said  to  be  that  of  his  master  Andrea 
Verrocchio;  1166,  1158.  S.  Botticelli,  Judith,  Death  of  Holofernes; 
1167.  Masaccio  (?),  Portrait  (fresco);  1154.  8.  Botticelli,  Portrait  of 
a  medallist;  1176.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  opposite, 
30.  Piero  Pollajuolo,  Portrait  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza;  34.  Lor. 
di  Credi,  Portrait ;  *1 182.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Calumny,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  by  Lucian  of  a  picture  of  Apelles;  Fra  Angelico,  1178. 
Sposalizio,  1184.Death  of  the  Virgin,  1162.  Birth  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist;  1183.  Ang.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Bianca  Cappello;  1172.  Ci- 
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goli,  St.  Francis;  1198.  Pontormo,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  op¬ 
posite  the  window,  1146.  .Andrea  deZ  (Sarto  (?),  Madonna  and  the 
child  John;  1205.  Oirol.  Qenga,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  1312. 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  Perseus  delivering  Andromeda  (showing  Leon,  da 
Vinci’s  influence);  by  the  door,  1148.  Pontormo,  Leda. 

II.  Saloon.  To  the  left,  *1252.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  (begun  in  1480  for  the  monks  of  S.  Donato,  but  never 
finished) ;  *1279.  Sodoma,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  reverse  a  Madonna 
with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sigismund  (the  picture  was  originally  the 
banner  of  the  Sienese  brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian)  ;  *1259.  Ma- 
riolto  Albertinelli,  Visitation,  with  predella:  Adoration  of  the 
Child,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (1503);  Ridolfo  del  Ohir- 
landajo ,  1275.  St.  Zenobius ,  Bishop  of  Florence ,  resuscitat¬ 
ing  a  dead  child,  and  1277.  Transference  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Zenobius  to  the  cathedral;  1254.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  St.  James  and 
two  children  in  cowls  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  James;  1256.  Sul- 
viati.  Portrait;  1271.  Bronzino,  Christ  in  Hades;  *1112.  A.  del 
Sarto,  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Francis  (1517), 
a  masterpiece  of  fusion  and  transparent  gaiety  of  colour  (C.  &  C.); 
Pontormo,  1267.  Portrait  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  (‘pater  patrise’),  after 
a  15th  cent,  painting,  1270.  Duke  Cosimo  I.  de’  Medici;  *1266. 
Bronzino,  Sculptor;  *1265.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Anna  praying  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  tutelary  saints  of 
Florence  near  the  throne  (this  picture,  painted  for  the  council-hall 
of  the  republic,  was  unfinished  at  the  artist’s  death  in  1517);  Fi¬ 
lippino  Lippi,  1268.  Madonna  with  four  saints  (1485),  1257. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  portrait  of  Pier  Francesco  de’  Medici 
(as  the  astronomer  on  the  left;  1496);  above  the  door,  1280.  Ora- 
naeci.  Madonna  presenting  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  in  corrobor¬ 
ation  of  her  Assumption.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a  starid 
Lor.  di  Credi,  Venus. 

III.  Saloon.  To  the  right.  Lor.  di  Credi,  1160.  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  1287.  Holy  Family;  *1307.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  two  angels;  1223.  Franciabigio,  Temple  of  Hercules; 
1303.  School  of  S.  Botticelli,  Madonna  ;  *1291.  Luca  Signorelli, 
Holy  Family ,  a  fine  example  of  the  ‘grave ,  unadorned ,  and 
manly  style  of  this  painter,  showing  in  the  most  admirab  e  manner 
his  Leonardo-like  mastery  of  chiaraoscuro’ ;  1299.  School  of  Bot¬ 
ticelli ,  Strength;  Botticelli,  1289.  Madonna  with  angels,  1316. 
Annunciation  (school-piece),  *1267bis.  Madonna  with  angels,  the 
heads  of  great  charm  ;  Piero  Poltajuolo,  1306.  Prudence,  opposite, 
*1301.  SS.  Eustace,  James,  and  Vincent  (1470;  from  S.  Miuiato). 

1300.  Piero  della  Francesca,  Portraits  of  Federigo  di  Monte- 
feltro,  Duke  of  Urbino  (d.  1482),  and  his  Duchess,  Battista  Sforza 
(on  the  back  triumphal  processions  in  a  landscape). 

‘Neither  (of  the  portraits)  are  agreeable  types,  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  Leonardesque  precision  of  the  drawing  or  the  softness  and  fusion  of 
the  impasto’.  —  C.  <t  C. 
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1298.  L.  Signorelli,  Predella:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  ■ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  1288.  Leonardo  da  Fmci(?),  Annuncia-  I 
tion;  above,  *1295.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo ,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ( 
(1487);  1315.  Seh.  Mainardi,  SS.  James,  Stephen,  and  Peter;  on  ; 
an  easel,  *1290.  Fra  Angelico,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  ■ —  We 
retrace  our  steps,  pass  through  the  Trihuna,  and  enter  the  — 

Room  of  Various  Italian  Masters  (‘Maestri  diversiltaliani’).  ' 
On  the  left:  1057.  Fr.  Albani,  Rape  of  Europe;  1165.  Cristof.  Al- 
lori,  Christ  as  a  child  sleeping  on  the  Cross;  above,  1031  .Cara-  : 
vaggio.  Medusa;  Lod. Mazzolino,  1034.  Circumcision,  1030.  Nativ¬ 
ity,  995.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  1032.  Holy  Child,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Anna ;  *1025.  Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a  rocky  land¬ 
scape,  the  background  of  delicate  execution ;  1021.  Paolo  Veronese, 
St.  Agnes  kneeling,  with  two  angels  (sketch) ;  1149.  Allori,  Mary 
Magdalen;  opposite,  1064.  Canaletto  (Ant.  Canale),  Palace  of  the 
Doges  at  Venice;  *1002.  Correggio  (youthful  work).  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  angels  ;  1006.  Parmifirianmo,  Holy  Family;  1044.  Pr. 
Albani,  Dancing  genii;  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  1095.  Marco  . 
Palmezzano,  Crucifixion,  with  Mary,  Martha,  Mary  Magdalen,  I 
and  John. 

*Dutch  School.  On  the  left :  *918.  G.  Metsu,  Lute-player;  on 
the  right,  922.  Copy  of  Rembrandt's  Holy  Family  (after  the  famous 
picture  in  the  Louvre);  926.  Gerard  Dou,  Pancake-seller;  934. 
Schalcken,  Girl  sewing;  941.  F.  van  Mieris,  Girl  asleep;  949,  957.  | 
Netscher,  Sacrifice  to  Venus;  between  them,  953.  Rachel  Ruysch, 
Fruit  and  flowers;  *958.  Terburg ,  Lady  drinking ;  961.  Rachel 
Ruysch,  Flowers.  Exit- wall:  *972.  Metsu,  Lady  and  huntsman; 
*977.  Jan  Steen,  Family  feast;  979.  Attributed  to  Rembrandt  (per-  | 
haps  H.  Seghers?),  Thunderstorm;  ^8i.  F.  van  Mieris,  Portrait  of  I 
the  painter  and  his  family  (1675),  painted  for  Cosimo  III. ;  985. 
Adrian  van  der  Werff,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1703) ;  F.  van 
Mieris,  854.  The  charlatan;  860.  Portrait;  *882.  Jacob  van  Ruys- 
dael,  Landscape  with  cloudy  sky;  895.  South  German  School,  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.;  899,  900.  Poelenburg,  Landscapes. 

Flemish  and  German  Schools.  I.  Saloon.  To  the  right,  812. 
Rubens,  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  landscape  by  J.  Brueghel  (studio- 
piece).  On  the  next  wall.  Studio  of  Lucas  Cranach,  845.  Electors 
John  and  Frederick  of  Saxony,  847.  Luther  andMelanchthon,  838.  ‘ 
Luther;  846.  G.  David  (not  Suavio'),  Descent  from  the  Cross.  On 
the  exit- wall :  783.  Fan  Dyclc(f),  Madonna;  850  (IX).  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein  the  Younger,  Miniature  portraits ;  851.  Dttrer,  Madonna,  painted 
in  1526;  764.  B.  Denner,  Portrait  (1726);  *766.  Dilrer,  Portrait 
of  his  father,  painted  in'the  artist’s  19th  year  (1490 ;  the  clever  face 
and  hands  are  wonderfully  lifelike) ;  778.  Memling,  St.  Benedict. 

Durer,  768.  The  Apostle  Philip,  and  777.  (farther  on),  St. 
James  the  Great. 

‘Both  pictures  were  painted  in  water-colours  upon  linen  in  1516.  The 
heads  are  of  strongly  marked  individuality,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
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evident  that  they  are  not  merely  studies  from  life,  but  that  a  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  characters  to  be  represented’.  —  Thaming's  '■Diirer'. 

*774.  Claude  Lorrain.i  Sea-shore,  with  a  villa,  copied  in  parts 
from  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome ;  772.  Adam  Elsheimer,  Landscape, 
with  Hagar  comforted  by  the  angel ;  769.  Memling,  Portrait  of  a  man. 
Entrance- wall :  786.  G.  Dou,  Schoolmaster;  842.  Rubens,  The 
Graces  (sketch);  788.  Sir  A.  More  (more  probably  Amberger?), 
Portrait  of  C.  Gross;  784.  Sir  A.  More,  Portrait;  795.  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden  (I"),  Entombment;  793.  Elsheimer,  Landscape  with 
Mercury  accompanying  the  daughters  of  Aglaia  to  the  temple ;  *765. 
Holbein  the  Younger,  Richard  Southwell  (1536),  with  a  blended 
expression  of  stolidity  and  slyness ;  801bis.  Unknown  Artist,  Portrait. 

In  the  II.  Saloon,  above,  a  series  of  good  pictures  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Hans  von  Kulmbach  (attributed  to  Schdu- 
felein'),  a  pupil  of  Diirer.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  730.  Herry 
Bles  (Civetla),  Rocky  landscape ;  opposite  the  windows,  744.  Nic. 
Frumenti  (the  German  Meister  Korn),  Triptych  with  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus  (1461).  Exit-wall,  758.  Elsheimer,  Landscape,  with  shep¬ 
herd  playing  on  the  Pan’s  pipes;  761.  Jan  Brueghel,  Landscape, 
forming  the  cover  of  a  green  drawing  of  the  Crucifixion  relieved 
with  white  by  A.  Diirer  (1505),  with  a  copy  in  colours  by  J.  Brueghel 
(1604);  698.  Vander6oes(f),  Madonna;  *703.  Memling,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  angels,  remarkable  for  its  chastened  arrangement, 
tasteful  shape,  jewel-like  finish,  and  glow  of  tone  (C.^  C.);  706. 
Teniers  the  Younger,  St.  Peter  weeping ;  708.  Gerard  David,  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi ;  opposite,  749.  Petrus  Cristus,  Double  portrait. 

Frbnch  School.  To  the  left:  *667.  Jehan  CloMct,  Francis  I.  on 
horseback;  668.  Gaspard  Poussin,  Landscape;  671.  Watteau  (more 
probably  Lancret),  Garden-scene;  to  the  right,  672.  Grimoux, 
Youthful  pilgrim ;  684.  Rigaud,  Portrait  of  Bossuet ;  674.  Lar- 
gillihre ,  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  ;  680.  Nic.  Poussin,  Theseus  at 
Trflpzene;  679,  689,  Fabre,  Portraits  of  the  poet  Vittorio  Alfieri  and 
the  Countess  of  Albany  (1794),  with  two  autographs  by  Alfieri  on 
the  hack.  Exit-wall,  690bis.  Fabre,  Terreni,  the  painter;  696. 
Grimoux,  Pilgrim ;  695.  Phil,  de  Champaigne,  Portrait.  —  Then  to 
the  left  in  the  corridor  is  the  — 

Cabinet  of  the  Gems  (closed  on  Sun.),  a  saloon  borne  by  four 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster  and  four  of  verde  antico,  with  six 
cabinets  containing  upwards  of  400  gems  and  precious  stones,  once 
the  property  of  the  Medici. 

The  lat,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  cabinets  each  contain  two  small  columns 
of  agate  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  1st  cabinet  on  the  right :  to  the  left,  vase 
of  rock-crystal,  ascribed  to  Ben.  Cellini;  goblet  of  onyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lor.  de’ Medici;  two  reliefs  in  gold  on  a  ground  of  jasper,  ascribed  to  Qiov. 
da  Bologna;  laige  vessel  of  lapis  lazuli.  2nd  Cab.:  Portrait  of  the  grand- 
duke  Cosimo  II.,  in  Florentine  mosaic,  of  1619;  three  reliefs^  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  jasper,  ascribed  to  Qiov.  da  Bologna;  crystal  vase,  with  cover 
in  enamelled  gold,  executed  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  with  her  cipher  and  half 
moons.  4th  Cab. :  below,  to  the  right,  Venus  and  Cupid  in  porphyry,  by 
Pktro  Maria  Serhaldi  of  Pescia.  5th  Cab. :  Vaise  of  jasper  with  lid,  on 
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which  stands  the  figure  of  a  warrior;  basrelief  in  gold  and  jewels,  re-  I 
presenting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  by  Oasparo  Mola;  fantastic  vase  I 
with  a  Hercules  in  massive  gold  upon  it,  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  In  the  I 
centre  of  the  room:  "Casket  of  rock-crystal  with  24  scenes  from  the  life  I 
of  Christ,  executed  by  Talerio  Belli  in  1532  for  Pope  Clement  VII. 

In  the  W.  Corridor,  the  first  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

*Venbtia.n  School.  I.  Saloon.  Right:  627.  Dosso  Dossi  (not  ■ 
Seh.  del  Piombo'),  Portrait  of  a  warrior ;  573.  Oirol.  Muziano,  Por¬ 
trait;  575.  Lor.  Lotto,  Holy  Family  (a  late  work);  592.  Seb.  del 
Piombo  (not  Moretto'),  Death  of  Adonis  (of  the  master’s  flrstRoman 
period)  ;  579.  School  of  P.  Veronese  (Bait.  Zelotti  according  to  Mo-  i 
relli),  Annunciation ;  *583his.  Carpaccio,  Fragment  of  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Crucifixion  (?).  ’'’631.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  hy  the  lake 
with  saints  :  in  this  highly  poetic  composition  (‘Sacra  Conversazione’) 
the  painter  appears  as  the  precursor  of  Giorgione  (comp.  Nos.  621 
and  630,  p.  413).  — Exit-wall,  586.  Moroni,  Portrait  (1563);  648.  ^ 
Titian,  Portrait  of  Catherine  Cornaro  (studio-piece);  ’'’1111.  Man-  I 
tegna.  Altar-piece  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Circumcis¬ 
ion,  and  the  Ascension,  one  of  the  master’s  finest  and  most  carefully  i 
executed  works  ;  no  number,  Tintoretto,  Leda  (recently  acquired) ;  ' 
571.  Veronese  School  (attributed  to  Giorgione'),  Knight  and  squire;  i 
593.  Jac.  Bassano,  Moses  and  the  burning  bush;  595.  Jacopo  Bas- 
sano,  Family-concert,  with  portraits  of  the  painter  himself  and  of 
his  sons  Francesco  and  Leandro. 

’'”'’605,  ”’599,  Titian,  Portraits  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere 
and  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  (1537). 

These  noble  portraits  were  executed  in  1537,  when  the  Duke  was  ’  i 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  League  against  the  Turks.  The  Duke 
has  a  martial  bearing,  the  look  of  the  Duchess  is  stately  but  subdued.  . 
To  make  the  difference  apparent  between  the  blanched  complexion  of  a  I 
dame  accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease  and  the  tanned  face  of  a  soldier 
habitually  exposed  to  the  weather,  Titian  skilfully  varied  the  details  of 
technical  execution.  Here  he  is  minute  and  finished ,  there  resolute  and 
broad.  Here  the  tinted  and  throbbing  flesh  is  pitted  against  a  warm  light  j 
ground,  there  the  sallow  olive  against  a  dark  wall.  —  C.  <&  C. 

Above,  601.  Tinforefto,  Portrait  of  Admiral  Venier  ;  over  the  1 
door,  607.  Paris  Bordone,  Portrait  of  a  young  man. 

Oil  an  easel:  ”’”’626.  Titian,  Tbe  so-called  ‘Flora’,  painted 
probably  before  1520,  and  still  in  Giorgione’s  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  ethereal  Flora  to  shock  the  sensitive  eye. 
The  proportions  and  features  are  of  surprising  loveliness,  reminding  us 
in  their  purity  of  some  of  the  choicest  antiques.  The  masterly  and  clear 
light  scale  is  attained  by  the  thin  disposal  of  pigments,  the  broad  plane 
of  tinting,  and  the  delicate  shade  of  all  but  imperceptible  half-tones.  — 

C.  <k  C. 

II.  Saloon.  Right:  above,  646.  Tintoretto,  Abraham’s  Sacrifice ; 
645.  Savoldo,  Transfiguration ;  629.  Oiov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait 
of  a  scholar;  614.  Titian,  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  painted  from  a 
death-mask;  617.  Tintoretto,  Marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  618. 
Copy  of  Titians  ‘Pesaro  Madonna’  (p.  282),  begun  only;  619.  ; 
Palma  Vecchio,  Judith(injured) ;  642.  Moroni,  Portrait  of  the  author 
Giov.  Ant.  Pantera  (retouched) ;  Giorgione,  ”’622.  Portrait  of  a 
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j  Knight  of  Malta  (retouched) ,  *621.  Moses  when  a  child  undergoes 
;  the  ordeal  of  lire ,  from  a  Rabbinic  legend  (early  work) ,  630. 
(Judgment  of  Solomon;  between  these ,  589.  P.  Feronese,  Martyr- 
!  dom  of  St.  Justina;  623.  Palma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family  with  Mary 
Magdalen  (copy?).  *633.  Titian,  Madonna  and  Child  with  the 
[j  youthful  St.  John  and  S.  Antonio  Eremita;  this  work,  painted 
[I  about  1507,  excels  all  Titian’s  previous  paintings  in  sweetness  of 
|i  tone,  freedom  of  modelling,  and  clever  appeal  to  nature  (C.  if’-  C  ). 

■  583.  In  the  style  of  Giov.  Bellini,  Pietk  (drawing) ;  638.  Tinto- 

iretto.  Portrait  of  Sansovino  the  sculptor.  Entrance-wall,  above, 
646.  Palma  Vecchio,  Lucretia  (copy)  ;  609.  Reduced  copy  of  Titian’s 
‘Battle  of  Cadore’,  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  ducal  palace 
at  Venice  in  1577. 

In  the  adjoining  corridor  are  various  portraits  of  modern  artists 
and  some  unimportant  pictures.  The  door  straight  on  leads  to  the 
Cabinet  ov  Engravings  and  Draw'ings  (Director,  Sig.  Nerino 
Ferri)  and  the  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals  (closed).  The 
door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

Sala  di  Lorenzo  Monaco.  To  the  right,  1296.  Bacchiacca, 
History  of  St.  Acasius,  altar-predella ;  *39.  S.  Botticelli,  Birth  of 
Venus ;  17.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Tabernacle  with  a  gold  ground, 
the  Madonna  between  two  saints ,  surrounded  by  twelve  *Angels 
with  musical  instruments,  of  surpassing  charm  (1483);  *1294. 
Fra  Angelico,  Predelle  of  the  preceding,  with  St.  Peter  preaching. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mark;  1297.  Dom. 
Ghirlandajo,  Madonna  and  saints;  1286.  8.  Botticelli,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  with  portraits  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  bis  son  Giovanni, 
and  his  grandson  Giuliano;  24.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Madonna  adoring 
,the  Child;  1305.  Dom.  Veneziano ,  Madonna  and  saints;  1309. 
\Lorenzo  Monaco,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (1413);  1302.  Benozzo 
Oozzoli,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  Pietk  and  saints  ;  1310.  Gentile 
daFabriano,  SS.  Mary  Magdalen,  Nicholas,  John,  and  George  (1425). 

Passage  to  the  Pitti  Palace  (closed  on  Sun.  and  festivals,  ex¬ 
cept  the  first  section  with  the  engravings). 

(The  visitor  is  recommended  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  gallery 
at  present,  and  to  visit  it  when  on  his  way  to  the  Pitti  Palace  in  connection 
with  the  other  collections.  Conveyance  of  sticks  or  umbrellas  from  one 
gallery  to  the  other,  see  p.  394.) 

A  staircase  descends  to  a  long  Corridor  which  leads  over  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  a  walk  of  nearly  10  minutes.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  corridor  contains  Italian  and  other  Woodcdts,  beyond  which 
is  a  collection  of  Engravings  of  the  Italian  school  down  to  the  time  of 
Marc  Antonio  (including  specimens  of  Mantegna,  in  frames  50,  52,  54,  56, 
at  the  first  corner),  and  also  of  other  schools  (to  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
section,  Rembrandt  and  his  school,  in  frames  231-307.  —  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  section,  beyond  the  first  door  (above  the  Ponte  Vecchio), 
to  the  right;  Luca  Giordano,  Triumph  of  Galatea.  Then  a  large  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  Medici  (left).  —  Third  section,  beyond  the  second  door, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno;  crayon  sketches  of  Florentine  beauties; 
four  “Portraits  of  ladies  of  the  English  court  (copies  after  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  originals  at  Hampton  Court);  views  of  Italian  towns  (ITih  cent.). 
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Lastly,  to  the  left,  portraits  of  popes  and  cardinals;  to  the  right,  celebrated  I 
natives  of  Portugal ,  etc.  Below  lies  the  Boboli  Garden.  (In  order  to  I 
reach  the  gallery  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  p.  461,  two  flights  of  steps  have  to  3 
be  ascended.)  1 

The  second  door  on  tlie  left  leads  to  the  two  *Saloons  of  the  - 
Painters,  with  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  all  i 
nations  from  the  15th  cent,  to  the  present  time,  most  of  them  : 
painted  by  themselves  and  with  their  names  attached.  j 

The  I.  Saloon  contains  the  old  masters.  To  the  right;  386.  Parmi- 
gianino;  232.  S.  Holbein  the  Pounger;  224.  Lucas  Cranach  (1650);  453.  B.  f 
van  der  Heist;  462.  Anihonis  Mor  (1558);  316,  237.  Lower  Phenish  Master  i 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  Matsijs ;  inside  No.  237  is  a  female  por-  ’ 
trait  of  1520,  which  the  custodian  shows  on  request);  238.  Jordaens.  ■ 
Next  wall;  *'223.  Van  Dyck;  *540.  Reynolds;  263.  Cristofano  Allori;  282.  i 
Sodoma  (Portrait  of  himself?);  280.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (fresco);  *^7.  Pietro 
Perugino  (excellent  picture,  but  not  painted  by  himself);  ^6.  Filippino  I 
Lippi  (fresco);  217.  Velazquez  (copy?);  *288.  Raphael  (retouched);  292. 
Ijeonardo  da  Vinci  (not  by  himself);  293.  Salvator  Rosa;  opposite,  372. 
Palma  Qiovane;  384,  384  bis.  Titian;  396.  Ouercino ;  403.  Ouido  Reni.  En¬ 
trance-wall;  354.  School  of  Oiovanni  Bellini,  Unknown  portrait  (forged 
signature);  451.  Rembrandt  as  an  old  man;  452.  the  same  in  middle  life;  j 
449.  O,  Don;  *228.  and  233.  Rubens;  439.  Albrecht  Diirer,  Copy  of  an  original  1 
(now  in  Madrid)  painted  in  1498;  436.  Oeorg  Pence,  Portrait  of  a  young 
man.  —  In  the  centre  a  large  “Marble  Vase  of  Greek  workmanship,  known 
as  the  ‘Medici  Vase’,  adorned  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia.  In  a  niche 
opposite  the  entrance,  the  statue  of  Card.  Leopold  de'  Medici,  the  founder  of 
this  collection  of  portraits.  —  In  the  II.  Saloon,  modern  masters ;  549.  Mme.  ( 
le  Brun  (generally  in  the  first  room  for  copying);  farther  on  (window-wall),  ! 
555.  Raphael  Mengs;  471.  Angelica  Kaufmann;  farther  on,  531.  Ingres;  ( 
opposite  the  windows,  600.  Leighton;  588.  Millais;  585.  Watts;  above,  on  j 
the  entrance-wall,  673.  Canova,  etc. 

Cabinet  op  Inscriptions  (Sala  delle  Jscrhioni).  The  walls  are 
covered  with  a  number  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  i 
most  of  them  from  Rome, 

The  inscriptions  are  arranged  in  twelve  classes  according  to  their  1 
subjects  (the  gods  and  their  priests,  the  consuls,  dramas,  military  events, 
private  affairs ,  etc.).  There  are  also  some  fine  Statdes  ;  *262.  Bacchus 
and  Ampelus;  263.  Mercury;  266.  Venus  Urania;  *265.  Venus  Genetrix; 
264.  Priestess  (head  modern).  To  the  left;  302.  Cicero (?);  300.  Demosthenes; 
274.  Scipio  Africanus.  In  the  vestibule,  294.  Socrates;  291.  Relief  re¬ 
presenting  earth,  air,  and  water;  284.  Aeon,  a  late  personification  of 
Time.  Also  a  number  of  Roman  cinerary  urns  and  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs.  ■ 

Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  To  the  right,  307.  Torso 
of  Bacchus  in  basalt;  308.  Torso  of  a  youth,  restored  by  Henuenuto 
Cellini  as  Ganymede  ;  310.  Hercules  and  the  serpents ;  above,  three 
Bacchantes  (relief),  and  Mask  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  *315.  Torso  of  a 
Satyr ;  above  it,  331.  Victories  sacrificing  bulls  (relief).  **318.  The 
celebrated  ‘Dying  Alexander’ ,  recalling  the  Laocoon ,  really  a 
giant’s  head  of  the  Pergamenian  school ;  316.  Antinous;  above, 
three  Bacchantes  (relief);  323.  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  the  centre, 
306.  Hermaphrodite. 

A  door  in  this  cabinet  leads  to  the  — 

Cabinet  of  tbte  Cameos  (closed  on  Sun.). 

Cases  1st -4th  contain  the  antique  cameos,  5th  and  6th  the  modem; 
7th  -10th  the  ancient  intaglios,  11th  and  12th  the  modern.  Drawers  beneath 
the  intaglios  contains  casts.  In  the  1st  Case,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
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the  cameo  No.  3.  (red  numbers),  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size ;  7.  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  (Protarchos) ;  9.  Cupid  tormenting  Pysche;  31.  Nereid  on  a  hippo¬ 
campus.  2nd  Case:  36.  Judgment  of  Paris;  51.  Zeus  of  Dodona;  63.  Her¬ 
cules  and  Omphale.  3rd  Case  ;  86.  Youthful  Augustus ;  100,  101.  Tiberius. 
4th  Case;  148.  Wounded  stag;  156.  Fall  of  Phaethon;  162.  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  6th  Case  (modern)  :  220.  Lud.  Sforza;  221.  Cosimo  de'  Medici  the 
Elder;  222.  Lor.  il  Magnifico;  229.  Bianca  Cappello;  233.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
7th  Case  (opposite  the  door);  28.  Apollo;  *54.  Hercules  and  Hebe,  with  the 
name  of  the  artist  Teukros;  72.  Satyr  and  child.  8th  Case:  101.  Mourning 
Cupid;  145.  Apollo.  9th  Case;  176.  Bacchante;  185.  Pluto;  190,  191.  Le- 
ander  (?).  10th  Case  :  chiefly  portrait-heads.  11th  Case  ;  4158.  (black  numbers). 
Sphinx ,  the  seal  of  Augustus.  12th  Case  (modern) :  “371.  Head  of  Savo¬ 
narola;  373.  Leo  X.,  etc.  —  The  next  eight  cases  contain  the  collection 
bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Currie  to  the  Hlfizi  in  1863  :  5.  Hermaphrodite ; 
20.  Dancing  Satyr;  46,  50.  Fine  heads;  106.  Ajax  and  Achilles,  etc.  — 
By  the  wall  opposite  the  window :  Face  carved  in  wood,  purporting  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  cast  of  Dante’s  features  taken  after  death.  In  the 
corner  are  fragments  of  glass  from  the  catacombs  bearing  early  Christian 
representations.  The  revolving  glass-cases  contain  goldsmith’s  work. 

Saloon  of  Baeoccio.  Five  tables  of  Florentine  mosaic.  That 
by  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  has  a  view  of  the  old  harbour  of 
Leghorn.  That  in  the  centre,  executed  in  1613-18  by  Jacopo 
Antelli,  from  Ligozzo's  design,  cost  40,000  zecchins  or  ducats. 

Right ;  159,  “154.  Bronzino ,  Portraits  of  Panciatichi  and  his  wife ; 
211.  Lombard  School,  Madonna  and  St.  Anna  (copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
Madonna  in  the  Louvre) ;  156.  Sodoma,  Ecce  Homo ;  157.  Honthorsl,  Infant 
Jesus  adored  by  angels;  “163.  Sustermans,  Galileo;  169.  Baroccio,  The 
Virgin  interceding  with  the  Saviour,  below  are  the  members  of  a  chari¬ 
table  order  (Madonna  del  Popolo,  1579);  763.  Sustermans.  Princess  Claudia 
de’  Medici;  180.  Cornelis  de  Vos  (attributed  to  Rubens),  Portr-ait;  186. 
Carlo  Bold,  Magdalen;  190.  Honthorsl,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  191. 
Sassoferrato,  Madonna  dei  Dolori;  196.  Van  Dyck,  Margaret  of  Lorraine; 
188.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  (injured);  210.  Velazquez  (?  probably  a 
studio-piece  after  Rubens),  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horseback;  216.  School  of 
Rubens,  Bacchanalian  scene ;  212.  Baroccio,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen;  220.  Snyders,  Boar-hunt. 

*Saloon  of  Niobb,  constructed  in  1775,  and  so  named  from 
the  seventeen  Roman *Copies  of  statues  from  the  far-famed  ancient 
group  of  Niobe  with  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  and  their 
pedagogue,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Even  in  antiquity  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  Scopas  or  Praxiteles 
(4th  cent.  B.  C.)  designed  the  group.  Twelve  of  the  statues  were  found 
at  Rome  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  in  1583  and  placed  by  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  de’  Medici  in  his  villa  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  whence  they  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  Florence. 

This  room  also  contains  three  huge  paintings  :  139.  Sustermans, 
The  Florentine  Senate  swearing  fealty  to  Ferdinand  II. ;  *140.  Rubens, 
Henry  IV.  at  the  battle  of  Ivry ;  *147.  Rubens,  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris.  The  last  two,  both  unfinished,  were  painted  for  Queen 
Maria  de’  Medici  in  1627,  as  companion-pieces  to  the  paintings  of 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  (now  in  the  Louvre). 

The  Galleeia  Feeoni,  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  Sig.  Feroni 
in  1850,  contains  nothing  of  importance. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  to  the  left,  are  three  rooms  contain¬ 
ing  *Deawings.  Catalogue  by  Sig.  Nerino  Ferri,  I'/j  fr- 
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This  collection,  founded  by  Cardinal  Leopold  de’  Medici,  and  after-* 
wards  much  extended,  has  recently  been  admirably  arranged  according 
to  schools.  All  the  drawings  exhibited  to  view  bear  the  names  of  the! 
masters.  The  thick  numerals  indicate  the  frames,  the  others  the  single 
drawings  within  the  large  frames.  The  enumeration  begins  in  the  room 
at  the  back. 

Room  1  contains  Tuscan  drawings  (Nos.  1-167).  11,  101.  Fra  Angelico,’ 
Madonna;  47,  48.  Drawings  by  Verrocchio;  50,  51.  Signorelli;  93,  4113,  489,' 
96,  416,  97.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  especially  finei 
drawings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  — 
Room  II.  168-239.  Continuation  of  the  Tuscan  School.  240-248.  Sienese, 
249-280.  Umbrian  and  Roman  Schools  :  among  these,  252-255.  Pietro  Peru- 
gino;  258.  Drawings  for  a  fresco  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  library  at  Siena;' 
257,  377.  Pinhtricchio,  Two  female  figures;  260,  497,  529,530,  505,  263,538,  i 
266,  534,  535.  "Drawings  by  Raphael.  281-287.  School  of  Ferrara:  284,  1 
388.  Portrait  by  Oarofalo.  In  the  middle,  288-340.  Schools  of  Padua,  Ve¬ 
rona,  Vicenza,  and  Venice.  "295.  Mantegna,  .ludith  with  the  head  of  llolo- 
fernes.  —  Room  III.  341-362.  Lombard  School.  363-377.  School  of  Bologna. 
378-394.  German  School,  with  fine  drawings  by  M.  Schongauer,  A.  Diirer, 
Hans  Baldung  Qrien,  and  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  395-410.  Flemish  and 
Dutch  School.  411.  French  School.  —  In  the  W.  Cokridok:  412-442.  Tus¬ 
can  Schools;  443-444.  Sienese  School;  445-454.  Umbrian  and  Roman  Schools; 
455-461.  Lombard  School.  —  E.  Corridor:  462-470.  Venetian  School; 
471-485.  School  of  Bologna;  486,  487.  School  of  Genoa;  488-491.  Neapolitan 
School;  492-408.  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools,  with  drawings  by 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck;  499,  500.  Spanish  School;  501-508.  French  School, 
including  specimens  by  Jacques  Callot  and  Claude  Lorrain. 

The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  contains  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  i 
(admission,  see  p.  393  ;  entrance  hy  the  8th  door  from  the  piazza), 
which  has  been  formed  since  1860  by  the  union  of  the  grand-ducal 
Biblioteca  Palatina  formerly  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  still  more 
extensive  Biblioteca  Magliabecchiana.  The  latter,  founded  by  An-  I 
tonio  Magliabecchi ,  a  jeweller  of  Florence,  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  public  since  1747.  The  present  library  contains  i 
about  300,000  vols.  and  8000  MSS.,  comprising  the  most  important 
works  of  the  literature  of  other  nations.  There  are  also  several 
very  rare  impressions:  the  first  printed  Homer  (Florence,  1488); 
Cicero  ad  Familiares  (Venice,  1469);  Dante,  by  Landino  (Florence, 
1481,  in  a  handsome  binding  adorned  with  niellos);  Piero  Medici’s 
presentation  copy  of  the  Anthologia  Graeca  ed.  Lascaris.  Among  < 
the  other  chief  treasures  are  letters  and  papers  of  Galileo  and  Benv. 
Cellini,  and  Savonarola’s  Bible,  with  marginal  notes  by  him.  Every  ; 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  the  large  catalogue  ; 
in  the  entrance-room  and  the  periodicals  in  the  great  reading-room  ] 
are  accessible  to  all.  —  The  staircase  to  the  right  of  the  library  ( 
leads  to  the  Central  Archives  of  Tuscany  (PI.  D,  5),  arranged  i 
"by  Bonaini,  one  of  the  most  imposing  collections  of  this  description,  I 
occupying  about  200  rooms.  I 

Between  the  Ufflzi  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  the  Via  della  Niiina  ^  i 
leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  de’  Neri,  in  which  is  situated  the  Loggia 
del  Grano  (PI.  E,  6),  erected  by  Giulio  Parigi  in  1619  and  adorned  ’ 
with  a  bust  of  Cosimo  II. 

From  the  post-office  the  Via  Lambertesca  leads  to  the  Via  Por 
S.  Maria,  which  ends  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  At  the  corner  to  the 
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left  rises  the  Torre  dei  Girolami,  near  which  is  the  old  church  of 
Sto.  Slefano  (PI.  E,  5,  6),  where  Boccaccio,  by  desire  of  the  Signoria, 
publicly  explained  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  in  1373. 

The  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  church 
of  SS.  Apostoli  (PI.  D,  5),  a  Tiiscan-Romanesque  basilica  of  the  1 1th 
cent. ,  with  an  inscription  (on  the  fa^;ade ,  to  the  left)  attributing 
its  foundation  to  Charlemagne.  The  arches  between  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  adorned  with  a  fine  border  in  the  antique  style  and  rest 
upon  columns  with  well-executed  composite  capitals.  The  aisles 
are  vaulted.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  *Ciborium  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  adjoiniTig  which  is  the  monument  of  Oddo  Altoviti, 
by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.  The  sculptured  decoration  of  the  portal 
is  also  by  the  latter  artist.  The  right  aisle  contains  the  tomb  of 
Bindo  Altoviti,  by  Ammanati  (1570).  ■ —  From  this  point  to  S. 
Trinitii  and  Via  Tornabuoni,  see  p.  454. 

The  Via  Por  S.  Maria  is  also  connected  with  the  Via  Tornabuoni 
by  the  Via  delle  Terme,  at  the  beginning  of  which,  on  the  right, 
stands  the  old  Residence  of  the  CapHani  della  Parte  Quelfa. 

The  Piazza  S.  Firenze,  the  Badia,  and  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
see  pp.  428-432;  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  p.  459. 

b.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and 
thence  to  the  Piazza  d’Azeglio. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  busy  Via  dei  Calzajoei 
(PI.  E,  4,  5)  leads  towards  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  The 
Via  di  Porta  Rossa ,  the  first  side-street  to  the  left,  leads  to  the 
Mercato  Nuovo ,  once  the  market  for  silks  and  jewelry,  where 
fiowers  and  straw  and  woollen  wares  are  now  sold.  The  market  is 
adorned  with  a  good  copy  of  the  antique  boar  in  bronze,  by  Pietro 
Tacca;  the  handsome  arcades  are  by  Bern.  Tasso  ( 1547).  Farther 
on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Davanzati,  a  build¬ 
ing  of  the  14th  century.  —  In  the  third  street  diverging  to  the  right 
from  the  Via  Calzajoli  (at  first  called  Via  Tavolini ,  and  beyond 
the  first  cross-street  Via  Dante  Alighieri)  No.  2,  on  the  left  side,  is 
the  house  in  which  Dante  was  born  (PI.  F,  5).  It  has  been  recently 
restored,  and  marked  with  a  memorial  tablet  bearing  the  inscription 
‘in  questa  casa  degli  Alighieri  nacque  il  divino  poeta’;  the  library 
with  a  few  memorials  is  open  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  10-3.  (The  trav¬ 
eller  interested  in  historical  research  should  observe  the  numerous 
memorial  tablets  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  recording  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  Florence.) 

In  the  Via  Calzajoli,  on  the  left,  rises  the  church  of  *Or  San 
Michele  (PI.  E,  5) ,  or  originally  S.  Michele  in  Orto,  as  it  was 
called  from  a  plot  of  grass  once  here,  which  was  converted  into  a 
grain-market  in  1284,  covered  with  a  roof  supporting  a  corn- 
magazine  and  adorned  with  a  highly  revered  statne  of  the  Virgin 
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and  aiiotlier  of  tho  Arcliaiigel  Michael.  In  133fi  it  was  resolved  to' 
erect  a  ‘Palatium’,  containing  an  oratory  below,  and  a  corn-exchange', 
above.  The  work  was  at  length  begun  in  1350,  in  the  Gothic  style,' 
and  completed  in  1412.  The  window-tracery  is  very  beautiful. 
The  external  decoration  of  the  edifice  with  statues  was  undertaken  j 
by  the  twelve  guilds,  whose  armorial  bearings,  some  by  Luca  della^i 
Robbia,  are  placed  above  the  niches. 

On  the  E.  side,  towards  the  Via  Calzajoli,  (r.)  St.  Luke,  by  Giovanni  I 
da  Bologna,  1602  (judges  and  notaries);  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  by  An-  ' 
drea  Verrocchio,  1483  (guild  of  the  merchants),  in  a  niche  by  Dona-  \ 
tello  (‘strikingly  truthful  in  action  and  expression,  though  somewhat  over-  i 
laden  with  drapery’);  (1.)  .Tohn  the  Baptist,  by  Lor.  Ghiberti,  1414  (guild  | 
of  the  cloth-dealers) ;  a  serious  and  powerful  figure.  —  Then,  farther  to  ( 
the  left,  on  the  S.  side,  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Baccio  da  Monielupo,  1515  (silk-  ; 
weavers).  Beneath  the  adjacent  canopy  (physicians  and  apothecaries)  i 
was  formerly  placed  a  Madonna  which  has  been  removed  to  the  in-  | 
terior  of  the  church.  —  On  the  left,  St.  James,  by  Giuffagni  (furriers);  I 
St.  Mark,  by  Donatello,  1413  (joiners;  ‘it  would  have  been  impossible’  said  i 
Michael  Angelo ,  ‘to  have  rejected  the  Gospel  of  such  a  straightforward  i 
man  as  this’).  —  On  the  W.  facade,  (r.)  St.  Eligins,  by  Nanni  di  Banco  i 
(farriers);  St.  Stephen,  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (woollen-weavers;  ‘of  simple  i 
but  Imposing  grace  in  attitude  and  drapery’);  (1.)  St.  Matthew,  by  Ghiberti  | 
and  Michelozzo,  1420  (money-changers);  above  the  last,  two  charming  sta-  J 
tuettes  (the  Annunciation)  by  Niccolb  d' Arezzo  (ca.  1400).  —  On  the  N.  side,  1 
(r.)  St.  George  by  Donatello  (armourers),  a  cast  of  the  original  figure,  now  >  J 
in  the  National  Museum  (p.  430);  below,  a  fine  relief  of  St.  George  by  Do-  4 
natello;  then  four  saints  by  Aanni  Banco  (bricklayers,  carpenters,  smiths,  ( 
and  masons);  (1.)  St.  Philip,  by  the  same  (shoemakers);.  St.  Peter,  by 
Donatello  (youthful  work),  1408  (butchers).  'J 

In  the  Interior  (entrance  on  the  W.  side  in  the  morning),  which  con-  ,  ] 
sists  of  a  double  nave,  divided  by  two  pillars,  to  the  right,  the  fine  “High  ,  1 
Altar  (Canopy),  a  celebrated  work  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  in  marble  and  pre-  '  j 
cious  stones,  with  numerous  reliefs  from  sacred  history,  completed,  accord-  ( 
ing  to  the  inscription,  in  1359,  and  erected  over  the  miracle-working  image  ( 
of  the  Virgin.  The  best  reliefs  are  the  Annunciation  and  Marriage  of  the  ) 
Virgin  in  front ,  and  her  Death  and  Assumption,  on  the  back.  On  the  ) 
altar  is  a  Madonna  by  Bernardo  Daddi  (1346).  1 

I 

BeMiid  Or  San  Michele  is  the  old  Guildhouse  of  the  Wool-  | 
Combers,  with  their  emhlem  the  lamb. 

Opposite  Or  San  Michele,  on  the  right,  is  the  Oratorio  ofS.  Carlo 
Borromeo  [PI.  E,  5) ,  of  the  14th  cent. ,  originally  dedicated  to 
the  archangel  Michael. 

The  broad  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  bnsy  Piazza  Vittoiiio  , 
Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  the  oldest  piazza  in  the  town ,  named  by 
tlie  Lombards  ‘Forum  Regis’  and  known  at  a  later  date  as  the  Mer- 
ento  Vecchio.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Loggia  del  Pesce,  by  Vasari. 
Down  to  1882  this  was  the  site  of  the  principal  market  for  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fish  [comp.  p.  450),  and  it  was  much  enlarged  in 
1890.  The  centre  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  a  bronze  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (1890),  designed  by  Emilio  Zocchi.  — 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Ghetto,  or  former  Jewish  quarter,  which  is  now 
closed.  It  is  intended  to  rebuild  the  entire  quarter  as  far  as  the  < 
Via  Tornabuoni. 

The  Via  Calzajoli  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
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[PI.  F,  4),  in  whicli  rise  the  Cathedral  and  the  Baptistery ,  and  of 
which  the  W.  part  is  called  the  Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  after  the 
latter  edifice. 

On  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Calzajoli,  is  the  *Bigallo 
(PI.  E,  F,  4) ,  an  exquisite  little  Gothic  loggia ,  built  in  1352-58, 
probably  by  Orcagna,  for  the  ‘Capitani  di  S.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia’  for  the  exhibition  of  foundlings  to  the  charitable  public, 
and  afterwards  made  over  to  the  ‘Capitani  del  Bigallo’;  it  is  now 
an  orphan-asylum.  Over  the  arcades  (N.)  are  three  small  statues 
(Virgin  and  two  saints)  by  Alberto  di  Arnoldo  (1361),  and  two 
almost  obliterated  frescoes  representing  the  foundation  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood  (1445).  The  upper  part  of  the  loggia  was  restored  by 
Castelluzzi  in  1881-82.  The  chapel ,  now  containing  the  archives 
of  the  asylum ,  contains  a  Madonna  and  two  angels  ,  by  Alberto  di 
Arnoldo,  1364.  The  room  of  the  cashier  is  adorned  with  a  fresco¬ 
painting  of  Charity ,  with  a  view  of  Florence,  by  Giottino  (1342), 
and  a  triptych  by  Taddeo  Oaddi. 

Opposite  the  Bigallo  is  the  *Battistero  (PL  E,  F,  4),  or  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  Battista ,  originally  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  an 
admirable  octagonal  structure  with  an  octagonal  cupola,  rising  in 
well-proportioned  stories,  defined  by  pilasters  and  embellished 
with  rich  variegated  marble  ornamentation ,  and  handsome  corni¬ 
ces.  The  building,  which  was  extolled  by  Dante  (‘mio  bel  S. 
Giovanni’,  Inf.  xix.,  17),  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Tuscan-Romanesque  style,  was  probably  founded  about  1100, 
while  the  exterior  was  finished  at  a  later  date.  The  interior  is  at 
present  under  restoration ,  but  accessible.  All  children  born  in 
Florence  are  baptized  here.  —  The  three  celebrated  **Bronze  Doors 
were  added  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  First  Door,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  on  the  S.  side,  oppo,site 
the  Bigallo,  wa.s  completed  by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1336  after  .six  years  of 
labour.  The  reliefs  comprise  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  eight  cardinal  virtues,  square  panels 
with  tastefully  executed  borders.  The  figures  are  full  of  vigorous  life 
.and  simple  charm.  The  bronze  decorations  at  the  sides  are  by  Vittorio  Ghi¬ 
berti,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  (1452-62) ;  above  is  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  by  Vine.  Danti,  1571. 

The  Second  Door  (N.)  was  e.xecuted  in  1403-24  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
after  a  competition  in  which  his  designs  were  preferred  to  those  of  Jacopo 
.  della  Quercia,  Niccold  d’Arezzo,  and  Brunelleschi  (comp.  p.  431).  Dona¬ 
tello  .and  Michelozzo  were  probably  among  his  assistants  in  making  the 
castings.  The  reliefs  represent  in  28  sections  the  history  of  Christ,  the 
Apostles ,  and  Fathers  down  to  St.  Augustine.  They  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Andrea  Pisano  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  nobility  of  outline, 
and  tenderness  of  conception,  while  they  surpass  them  in  richness  of  pic¬ 
turesque  life  and  in  the  harmony  and  variety  of  movement  and  expression 
in  the  individual  figures.  The  technical  execution  is  simply  perfect.  The 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  the  grandest  in  the  series.  Above 
the  door,  the  “Preaching  of  St.  John  by  Fr.  Rustici,  1511  (supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci). 

The  “Third  Door,  facing  the  cathedral,  also  executed  by  Lorenzo  Ghi¬ 
berti  (1425-52),  is  considered  a  marvel  of  art.  It  represents  ten  different 
scenes  from  scripture  history;  (i.)  1.  Creation  and  Expulsion  from  Para- 
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(Use;  (r.)  2.  Caiu  slaying  his  brother  and  Adam  tilling  the  earth;  3. 
Noah  after  the  Flood ,  and  his  intoxication ;  4.  Abraham  and  the  angels, 
and  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  5.  Esau  and  Jacob;  6.  Joseph  and  his  brethren;  7. 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai;  8.  The  Walbs  of  Jericho;  9.  Battle' 
against  the  Ammonites;  10.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  artist  has  here., 
wittingly  transgressed  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art  and  produced  what 
may  be  called  a  picture  in  bronze,  but  he  has  notwithstanding  shed  such, 
a  ilood  of  loveliness  over  his  creation  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
this  door  worthy  of  forming  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  The  beautiful 
bronze  borders  are  also  by  Ghiberti.,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait, 
in  the  central  band  (the  man  with  the  bald  head,  to  the  left,  fourth  from  • 
the  top).  Over  the  door  the  ^Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Sansovino.,  1502;  f 
the  angels  hy  Spinazzi  (18th  cent.).  The  two  porphyry  columns  were  pre-^ 
sented  by  the  Pisans  (in  1200)  in  recognition  of  the  assistance  rendered^ 
them  by  the  Florentines  against  Lucca  in  the  expedition  to  Majorca  in' 
1117.  The  chain  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  carried  off  by  the  Florentines 
in  1362,  was  formerly  suspended  here,  but  has  been  recently  restored  to 
the  Pisans,  and  is  preserved  in  their  Campo  Santo  (p.  368). 

In  the  '^'Interior  of  the  baptistery,  below,  are  eight  niches,  each  con-i 
taining  two  columns  of  Oriental  granite  with  gilded  capitals.  Above  is  a 
gallery  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  doable  windows.  The  whole  ar¬ 
rangement  shows  that  its  builder  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  forms, 
and  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  building,  of  which  part  of  the  triumphal 
arch  in  the  choir  is  a  relic.  (Local  tradition  affirms  that  a  temple  of  Mars 
originally  occupied  this  site.)  The  dome  (restored  in  1889),  90  ft.  in  diameter, ; 
afforded  Brunelleschi  a  model  for  that  of  the  cathedral  (see  below).  The 
choir-niche  is  adorned  with  mosaics  by  Fra  Jacopo  (1225),  and  the  dome  , 
with  others  by  Andrea  Tafi  (d.  1320),  Apollonio  Greco.,  and  others  (restored  , 
by  Baldovinetti.,  1492),  which  however  are  not  visible  except  on  very  bright 
days.  On  the  pavement  are  an  early  niello,  with  the  zodiac  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  mosaics  with  ornaments,  1371.  The  font  is  enriched  with  Pisan  i 
reliefs  of  1371.  To  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  (frequently  imi-  v 
tated)  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  (d.  1419),  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  erected  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici;  the  recumbent  bronze  statue^ 
by  Donatello.,  the  figure  of  Faith  by  Michelozzo.  On  an  altar  to  the  left  of 
Andrea  Pisano’s  door  is  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen  in  wood,  by  Donatello, . 
unpleasantly  realistic  in  effect. 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  column  of  speckled  , 
marble  (cipollino),  called  the  Colonna  di  S.  Zanobi,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Zenobius  in  1330. ' 
—  To  the  W.  of  the  Baptistery  is  the  Pal.  Arcivescovile  (PI.  E,  4*)  or 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  fine  court  by  G.  A.  Dosio  (1573).  i 
At  the  back,  towards  the  Piazza  delP  Olio,  is  the  early  Tuscan  fa(;ade 
of  the  small  church  of  S.  Salvatore.  —  (From  this  point  through  the  ( 
Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  to  S.  Lorenzo,  see  p.  447.)  i 

The  ^Cathedral  (PI.  F,  4),  11  Duorno,  or  La  Cattedrale  di  S.  \ 
Maria  del  Fiore,  so  called  from  the  lily  which  figures  in  the  arms  li 
of  Florence,  was  erected  in  1294-1462  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  ii 
chnrch  of  St.  Reparata.  The  first  architect  was  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  ( 
who  superintended  the  works  down  to  his  death  in  1300.  He  was 
succeeded  by  GioUo  (1334-36),  who  is  said  to  have  added  the  marble  , 
facing  of  the  W.  side.  (A  fresco  in  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnnoli,  I 
p.  453,  shows  the  form  of  the  cathedral  according  to  the  original  | 
plan ;  another  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  5th  lunette  to  the  right,  / 
p.  440,  shows  the  old  fai^ade.)  In  1357  the  plan  was  expanded,  and  j  | 
the  nave  with  its  spacious  vaulting  as  well  as  the  choir-apse  were  i 
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I  begun  from  a  design  by  Franceso  Talenli.  The  exterior  was  also 
I  farther  ornamented  with  marble  in  harmony  with  the  original 
details.  In  13CG  a  commission  of  24  architects  met  to  decide  the 
I  form  of  the  choir  and  the  dome,  and  their  plan  (of  1367)  has  since 
been  adhered  to.  The  three  apses  were  completed  in  1407-21.  On 
19th  August,  1418,  was  announced  the  public  competition  for 
the  technical  execution  of  the  dome,  of  which  Vasari  has  given  so 
racy  an  account,  and  in  which  the  genius  of  Filippo  Brunelleaehi 
‘  secured  the  victory  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  rivals  and  the  doubts 
of  the  cognoscenti.  The  construction  of  the  cupola  took  four¬ 
teen  years  (1420-1434).  The  church  was  finally  consecrated  in 
1436,  but  the  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  also  designed  by 
Brunelleschi ,  was  not  completed  till  1462.  The  building  (larger 
than  all  previous  churches  in  Italy,  comp.  p.  327)  is  656  ft. 
in  length  and  342  ft.  (across  the  transepts)  in  breadth ;  the  dome 
is  300  ft.  high,  with  the  lantern  352  ft.  (ascent,  see  p.  422).  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  adjoined,  in  place  of  a  transept,  by  an  octa¬ 
gonal  domed  space,  with  three  polygonal  apses.  The  unfinished 
fai;ade  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  was  removed  in  1588.  The  present 
facade,  erected  in  1875-87  from  the  design  of  Be  Fabris ,  is  highly 
successful  in  its  architectonic  effect  and  decorative  details  (models 
by  the  various  competitors  are  shown  in  the  Opera  del  Uuomo,  p.  424). 

Two  of  the  modern  bronze  doors  of  the  facade  were  designed  by 
Pas.'^aglitty  and  a  side-door  by  Cassioli.  Above  the  iirst  door  on  tbe  S.  side 
is  a  Madonna  of  tbe  14tb  century.  Tbe  decoration  of  tbe  second  S.  door  is 
by  Piero  di  Qiovanni  Tedesco  (1398)^  tbe  foliage  with  naked  putti ,  fore- 

•  shadowing  tbe  Renaissance  spirit,  and  tbe  Madonna  between  two  angels,  in 
tbe  lunette,  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Qiovanni  d'Ambrogio  (1402).  —  The  corresponil- 
ing  ’’'N.  Door  was  executed  by  Qiovanni  d'Amhrogio  and  Niccolb  d'' Arezzo^ 
1408.  Tbe  admirable  •Jlasrelicf  of  tbe  glorified  Madonna,  over  the  door,  is 

,  ascribed  to  Nanni  d'' Antonio  di  Banco  (1414).  On  tbe  adjoining  pillars  arc 
I  two  figures  by  Donatello  (early  works ;  1406  and  1408).  Tbe  mosaic  is  by 
^Domenico  and  Duvide  Qhirlan'dajo  (1496). 

Tbe  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare,  is  very  impressive  owing  to  its 
i  grand  dimensions.  The  gallery  detracts  from  the  effect  of  tbe  arches.  The 
choir  is  appropriately  placed  under  tbe  dome. 

On  tbe  entrance-wall  to  the  right,  an  equestrian  portrait  (in  grisaille) 
of  John  Hawkswood  (d.  1394),  an  English  soldier-of-fortune  who  served 
tbe  Republic  in  1392  (‘the  first  real  general  of  modern  times',  according 
to  Hallam),  by  Paolo  Uccello;  to  the  left,  portrait  of  tbe  condottiere  Nic. 
iMarrucci  da  Tolentino  (d.  1434),  by  Andrea  del  CaHagno.  Over  the  prin- 

•  cipal  portal:  Coronation  of  tbe  Virgin  in  mosaic,  by  Oaddo  Qaddi;  at  the 
sides,  frescoes  (angels)  by  Santi  di  TitOy  restored  in  1842.  —  Tbe  designs 
for  the  stained  glass  in  tbe  three  windows  wore  drawn  by  Lor.  Ghiberti; 

•  the  design  of  tbe  coloured  mosaic  pavement  is  attributed  to  Baccio  d' Agnolo 
and  Francesco  da  Sangallo. 

Right  Aisle.  Monument  of  Filippo  Hrunellesclii  (d.  1446),  with  bis 
portrait  in  marble,  by  bis  pupil  Buggiano.  Monument  of  Giannozzo 
'Manetti,  tbe  statesman  and  scholar  (d.  1459).  by  Donatello;  to  the  lett 
of  tbe  latter,  Rust  of  Giotto  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1490),  with  a  fine 
inscription  by  Angelo  Poliziano;  (1.)  on  tbe  pillar  a  fine  receptacle  for 
holy  water  of  tbe  i4tb  century,  (r.)  Monument  of  General  Pietro  Farnese 
(over  the  door),  by  Agnolo  Qaddi  and  Pesello  (1395);  farther  on.  King 
Hezekiab ,  by  Nanni  d^Antonio  di  Banco.  Bust  of  the  learned  Marsilius 
;  Ficinus,  by  A.  Ferrucci  (1521).  Adjacent,  over  the  door,  tbe  monument 
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of  Antonio  Orso,  Bishop  of  Florence  (d.  1336),  by  Thw  da  Camaino  of  Siena, ' 
with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  in  a  sitting  posture.  By  the  pillar  of  the 
domoj  towards  the  nave,  St.  Matthew,  a  statue  by  Vincenzo  de"'  Rossi;. 
opposite  to  it,  St.  James  the  Elder,  by  Jacopo  Sansovino  (1513). 

Right  TiiANSErx;  (r.)  St.  Philip,  (1.)  St.  James  the  Younger,  by  Qiovanni  > 
delV  Opera.  Each  of  the  four  side-chapels  is  adorned  with  two  saints,  painted 
al  fresco  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1427).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  from  •  i 
designs  by  A.  Qaddi.  —  Over  the  door  of  the  S.  Sacristy  (Sagrestia  VeccMa)^ 
a  relief  (Ascension)  by  Luca  della  Rohhia  (1446).  In  the  sacristy,  St.  Mi-  (> 
chael,  a  painting  by  Lor.  di  Credi  (1523),  and  two  angels  by  Luca  delln  ; 
Robbia.  In  this  sacristy  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  sought  refuge  in  1478,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  his  brother  Giuliano  fell 
a  victim,  while  attending  mass  in  the  choir. 

In  the  E.  part  of  Nave  (Tribuna  di  S.  Zanohi).,  by  the  piers,  statues  of  i 
(r.)  St.  John,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.^  and  (1.)  St.  Peter,  by  Baccio  ' 
Bandinelli.  The  chapels  contain  the  statues  of  the  Evangelists,  executed 
for  the  facade  of  the  church  in  1408-16.  S.  side:  1st  Chapel :  St.  Luke,  by 
Nanni  di  Banco;  2nd  Chapel,  *St.  John,  by  Donatello.^  an  early  work,  in  a  i 
bad  light.  In  the  chapels  on  the  N.,  St.  Matthew  by  Ciuffagni;  St.  Mark 
by  Niccolb  d"' Arezzo.  Below  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Zenobius  (in  the 
middle)  is  a  ’^Reliquary  containing  the  remains  of  the  saint,  in  bronze, 
by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1440).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  also  from  desigms  i 
by  Ghiberti.  Behind  the  altar,  the  Last  Supper  on  a  golden  ground,  painted 
‘a  tempera'  by  Giovanni  Balducci. 

The  octagonal  Choir  occupies  the  space  beneath  the  dome.  Its  marble 
screen,  designed  by  Giuliano  di  Baccio  d"" Agnolo.,  and  adorned  with  basreliefs 
of  the  apostles  by  Bandinelli  (with  the  initials  B.  B.  and  date  1555)  and  i 
his  pupil  Giovanni  delV  Opera.,  was  erected  to  replace  the  original  wooden  : 
screen  of  Ghiberti.  Behind  the  high-altar  an  unfinished  group  (Pieta)  by 
Michael  Angelo  (late  work).  —  The  paintings  in  the  octagonal  dome,  begun 
in  1572  by  Vasari.,  and  continued  by  Federigo  Zucchero  (prophets ,  etc.), 
diminish  its  impressive  effect.  The  windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome 
were  executed  by  Bernardo  di  Francesco  from  designs  by  Ghiberti  (Pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Temple),  Donatello  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  and  Uccello 
(Adoration  of  the  Magi). 

The  bronze  *Door  of  the  N.  Sacristy,  originally  entrusted  to  Donatello, 
was  executed  by  Luca  della  Robbia.,  aided  by  Maso  di  Bartolommeo  and  ' 
Michelozzo  (1446-67).  In  the  central  panels  are  Evangelists ,  fathers  of  the 
church,  etc.,  surrounded  by  small  portrait-heads.  Above  it  a  basrelief  in 
terracotta  (Resurrection)  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (about  1443).  The  intarsia 
work  and  frieze  of  children  on  the  cabinets  in  this  sacristy  were  executed 
from  designs  by  Giuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Majano.  Near  the  door,  to  the 
left,  is  a  fine  marble  fountain. 

Left  Transept.  Statues  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas  by  Andrea 
Ferrucci  (1512)  and  Vine.  c?e’  Rossi.  In  the  chapels ,  frescoes  by  Bicci  di 
Lorenzo.  The  ten  stained-glass  windows  are  by  Lor.  Ghiberti.  In  the  centre  j 
of  the  tribune  is  a  round  marble  slab  covered  with  wooden  planks,  placed  i 
here  about  the  year  1450  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Paolo  Tos-  | 
canelli  of  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  making  solar  observations  through  a 
corresponding  aperture  in  the  dome.  In  1755  P.  Leonardo  Ximenes  added  i 
a  graduated  dial  in  order  to  admit  of  more  accurate  observations,  as  an 
inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  records. 

Left  Aisle.  By  the  side-door  is  a  ^Portrait  of  Dante,  with  a  view  of 
Florence  and  scene  from  the  Divine  Comedy,  painted  on  wood  by 
Domenico  di  Michelino  in  1465  by  command  of  the  republic.  Statue  of  I 
David  by  Ciuffagni  (1434).  Bust  of  the  musician  Antonio  Squarcialupi  by  ; 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  Then  Arnolfo,  with  the  design  for  the  cathedral,  • 
a  medallion  in  high  relief  by  Bartolini  (1843).  *Statue  of  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  secretary  of  state,  by  Donatello.,  admirably  individualised.  Bust 
of  the  architect  De  Fabris  (d.  1883^  p.  ^1).  On  the  first  pillar,  St.  Zeno- 
biu.s,  a  i)icture  by  Orcagna. 

The  Asoent  of  the  Dome  (p.  421)  is  very  interesting,  both  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  construction,  and  for  the  'View  (more 
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j.  extensive  than  from  the  Campanile,  see  below).  Entr.ance  by  a  door  in 
:  the  right  aisle  (open  7-12  in  summer,  9-12  in  winter;  adm.  50c.);  easy 
I  ascent  of  463  steps  to  the  upper  gallery,  whence  the  adventurous  visitor 
'  may  clamber  up  a  ladder  of  57  steps  more  to  the  cross  on  the  summit. 

The  *Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  begun  by  Giotto  in  1334-0, 

'  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Franc.  Talenti, 
and  completed  in  1387,  a  square  structure  292  ft.  in  height,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  existing  works  of  the  kind.  It  consists 
of  four  stories,  richly  decorated  with  coloured  marble.  The  *Win- 
dows,  which  increase  in  size  with  the  different  stories,  are  enriched 
with  beautiful  tracery  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  On  the  W.  side  are 
four  statues,  the  first  three  of  which  are  by  Donatello  (John  the  Bap¬ 
tist;  *David,  the  celebrated  ‘Zuccone’ or  bald-head;  and  *Jeremiah), 
and  the  fourth  (Obadiah)  by  his  pupil  Rosso  (1420).  On  the  E. 
side  are  Habakkuk  and  Abraham’s  Offering,  by  Donatello  (the  last 
work  partly  by  Rosso'),  and  two  patriarchs  by  Niccolb  d’ Arezzo  (?). 
On  the  N.  and  S.  are  sibyls  and  prophets.  Below  these  figures,  on 
the  sides  of  the  tower,  are  *Bas-reliefs ;  those  on  the  W.,  S.,  and 
E.  sides  having  been  designed  by  Giotto ,  and  executed  partly  by 
him  and  partly  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  those  oil  the  N.  designed 
■  and  executed  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1437) :  the  Seven  Cardinal 
Virtues,  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  the  Seven  Beatitudes,  and  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  In  the  lower  series  is  represented  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind  from  the  Creation  to  the  climax  of  Greek 
science  (*Creation  of  Eve  ,  *Adam  and  Eve  at  work ,  Dwellers  in 
tents.  Astronomer,  *Rider,  Weaving,  Navigation,  *Agrieulture, 
etc.) ,  while  the  liberal  arts  are  represented  by  figures  of  Phidias, 
Apelles ,  Donatus ,  Orpheus ,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy ,  Euclid, 
and  a  musician. 

‘The  characteristics  of  Power  and  Beauty  occur  more  or  less  in  different 
'  buildings,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  But  all  together,  and  all 
I  in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  they  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
.  only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto’.  —  Ruskin’s 
'Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture'. 

The  campanile  is  ascended  by  a  good  staircase  of  414  steps  (fee 
I  >/rl  fr.).  Beautiful  View  from  the  top,  embracing  the  city,  the 
valley  in  which  it  lies,  the  neighbouring  heights,  studded  with  villas  and 
richly  cultivated,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  At  the  summit 
arc  seen  the  piers  on  which,  according  to  Giotto’s  plan,  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  a  spire  of  lOO  ft. 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  Campanile  is  the  Oratory  of  the 
Misericordia  (PI.  F,  4),  belonging  to  the  order  of  brothers  of  char¬ 
ity  founded  in  1244,  who  are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  garbed 
in  their  black  robes,  with  cowls  covering  the  head  and  leaving  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  eyes  only.  It  contains  a  terracotta  relief  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia  at  the  altar;  in  a  side-room  on  the  right,  statues  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  a  paint¬ 
ing,  the  Plague  of  1348,  by  Lodovico  da  Cigoli. 

Adjacent  to  the  E.  is  the  Canonry  ( Casa  dei  Canonici ), 
erected  in  1827  by  Gaetano  Bacenni ;  at  the  portal  are  the  statues 
of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  and  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  both  by  Luigi 
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Pampaloni  (1830).  . —  Into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  following  housea  ' 
[No.  29)  is  bnilt  the  Sasso  di  Dante,  a  stone  on  which  the  great 
poet  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  sit  on  summer  evenings. 

The  Via  del  Proconsolo  then  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Piazxa  S.  , 
Firenze  (Museo  Nazionale;  see  p.  4211).  —  In  the  piazza  of  the  , 
Cathedral,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  dell’  Oriolo,  is  the  ’ 
Palazzo  Riccardi ,  formerly  Ouadagni.  —  [In  the  Via  dell’Oriolo,  ' 
immediately  to  the  right,  is  the  handsome  new  National  Bank  by 
Cipolla.J  . 

Opposite  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  situated  the  Opera  del  j 
Duomo  (PI.  F,  4 ;  No.  24,  entrance  in  the  court).  Here  was  opened  I 
in  1891  the  *Cathedral  Museum,  or  Museo  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  I 
containing  chiefly  works  of  art  from  the  cathedral  and  the  baptistery  I 
(adm.,  see  p.  394).  Lists  of  the  works  of  art  are  supplied  for  the  | 
use  of  visitors.  Catalogue  1/2  I 

Ground-Floor.  In  the  vestibule,  a  bust  of  Brunelleschi,  after  ] 
his  death-mask.  Above  the  door  (left),  God  the  Father  between  two 
angels,  a  line  coloured  relief  in  the  style  of  Luca  della  Robbia  (ca. 
1450).  —  The  hall  contains  numerous  architectural  fragments;  also, 
40.  Figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  a  master  of  the  Pisan  School  (13th  ) 
cent.)  ;  51.  (by  the  staircase),  Etruscan  relief.  —  On  the  staircase  ' 
are  reliefs  from  the  choir-screen  of  the  cathedral,  by  Baccio  Bandi-  . 
nelli  and  Giovanni  delV  Opera. 

First  Floor.  In  the  large  hall,  on  the  end-walls  (71  to  the  right, 
and  72  to  the  left),  are  the  *Singing  Galleries  (Cantorle)  from  the 
cathedral,  with  the  celebrated  reliefs  of  children  by  Luca  della  " 
Eo&iiia  (1431-40)  and  HonateZlo  (begun  in  1433),  taken  down  in  1688 
and  put  together  again,  with  additions,  in  1890.  The  naive  charm  of 
childhood  has  probably  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  ten  1 
clearly  and  beautifully  arranged  “-’^Groups  of  singing  and  dancing  1 
boys  and  girls  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which  are  equally  attractive 
for  their  truth  and  naturalness  and  for  their  grace  of  movement  and  < 
form.  The  four  ^Reliefs  of  dancing  Genii  by  Donatello  are  full  of 
vigour  and  expression,  but  meant  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  In  j 
their  exuberant  vigour,  they  present  a  very  significant  specimen  of  1 
the  master’s  work.  —  Also  on  the  right  end-wall:  108.  Intarsia  if 
Tablet,  representing  St.  Zenobius  between  two  deacons,  by  Qiuliano  f 
da  Majano  (from  the  New  Sacristy  in  the  Cathedral,  p.  422).  —  On  I 
the  loft  side-wall :  De  Fabris,  Model  for  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral; 
77.  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Agostino  di  Duccio.  On  the  back-wall 
are  two  frames  with  Byzantine  miniatures  (11th  cent.).  —  On  the  '  I 
right  side-wall ;  92,  93.  Christ  and  St.  Reparata,  marble  statuettes  ^ 
by  Andrea  Pisano ;  94.  Madonna,  a  relief  by  Portigiani;  95,  96.  An-  ^ 
nunciation,  group  by  Niccolh  d' Arezzo.  ■ — ^’"97.  MASsi-re  Silver  Altar  : 
from  the  Baptistery,  with  twelve  reliefs  from  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  front  was  executed  in  1366-1402,  while  the  statue  ; 
of  the  Baptist  was  added  by  Michelozzo  in  1451.  The  four  side- 
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reliefs,  including  the  fine  Birth  of  John,  by  Ant.  Pollajuolo,  and 
his  Death,  by  Verrocchio,  date  from  1477-80.  On  this  altar,  98. 
Silver  Cross  by  A.  PoUajuolo  and  Betto  di  Franc.  Betti  (1467-59). 
Above  is  Barabina's  cartoon  for  the  mosaic  on  the  facade  of  the 
ratliedral.  Farther  on,  105,  106.  Two  side-reliefs  from  Luca  della 
Robbia's  cantoria  (p.  424);  100,  101.  Woven  altar-hanging  and 
chasuble,  Venetian  works  of  the  Kith  century. 

The  Last  Room  contains  models  for  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  in¬ 
cluding  Sn/MPtocfii’s  model  for  the  lantern.  On  the  hack -wall,  131.  Itraw- 
iiig  (Kith  cent.)  ot  the  original  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  destroyed  in  1588 
(comp.  p.  4'dll;  128-130.  132-130.  Models  for  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral,  all 
from  the  end  of  the  lOth  or  beginning  of  the  17th  cent. ;  numerous  modern 
designs  for  the  present  facade. 

The  Via  deiSorvi  and  SS.  Annunziata,  see  pp.  437,  438;  the  Via 
Kicasoli,  the  Accadcmia  delle  Belle  Arti,  and  S.  Marco,  see  pp.  440, 
441 ;  the  Via  Cavour,  and  the  Palazzo  lUccardi,  see  pp.  445,  446. 

The  Via  Bufalini,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  ,  passes  the  small  piazza  of  <S.  Maria  Nuova  (PI.  G,  4,  5), 
with  the  large  Ospedale  di  S.  Maria  Nuova,  founded  by  Folco  Por- 
tinari,  the  father  of  Dante’s  Beatrice,  and  the  church  of  S.  Egidio, 
with  a  portico  by  Bunntalenti.  Above  the  door  is  a  terracotta  relief 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1424).  The 
facade  is  also  embellished  with  two  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 
At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  are  a  Madonna  by  Andrea  della.  Robbia, 
and  a  ciboritim  with  a  door  by  Ghiberti.  —  Opposite  the  church,  on 
the  groundfloor  of  No.  29,  which  once  contained  Lorenzo  Ghiberti’s 
studio,  is  exhibited  the  small  Picture  Gallery  of  the  hospital 
(adm.,  see  p.  394  ;  key  kept  by  the  porter,  opposite,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hospital.  No.  1). 

Vestibule:  "A.  Verrocchio ,  Madonna  in  relief  (terracotta).  —  Large 
,  Room  :  *'48-50.  Uugo  van  dcr  Goes  (d.  1485),  Adoration  of  the  Child,  and 
Monr  saints;  on  the  wings,  the  family  of  (he  donor,  Tommaso  Portinari, 
agent  of  the  Medici  in  Rruges,  and  saints ;  this  is  the  masterpiece  of  this 
early  h'lemish  master.  Opposite,  20.  A.  Orcagna  (?),  St.  Matthew;  22. 
Raffaellino  dei  Capponi,  Madonna  and  saints,  with  the  donors;  23.  Rot- 
.ticelli.  Madonna.  —  11.  Room:  *'71.  Fi-a  Bartolommeo  and  MarioUo  Alher- 
linelli.  Last  .Indgment  (damaged  ;  the  adjoining  copy  .shows  the  details);  72. 
AWertinelli,  Annunciation;  63.  Sogliani,  Assumption;  64.  Fra  Angelico  da 
■  Fiesole,  Madonna  and  Child  with  four  saints;  65.  Cosimo  Bosselli,  Madonna 
and  Christ. 

The  Casa  di  Ricceri  (PI.  H,  4),  in  the  Via  della  Pergola,  which 
skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Spedale  S.  Maria  Nuova,  No.  59,  was  once 
occupied  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

From  the  Via  della  Pergola  the  Via  degli  Alfani  leads  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  church  of  <S.  Maria  deyli  Angioli  (PI.  G,  4),  the  cloisters 
'  of  which  contain  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  (Jastagno,  and  to  the  Palazzo 
Giugni,  built  by  Amnianati  in  1560,  with  a  fine  court. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Via  della  Pergola,  and  parallel  to  it,  runs 
the  Via  di  Pinti,  in  which  is  situate.il  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
I  dalena  de’  Fazzi  (PI.  IJ,  5).  The  cloisters  in  front  of  the  church  were 
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designed  by  OiuUano  da  S ang alio 9')  ;  tbe  oolumns  were  model¬ 
led  after  an  antique  capital  found  at  Fiesole.  In  tbe  2nd  chapel, i 
on  the  left,  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Cosimo  Bosselli;  thef 
richly  decorated  chapel  of  the  high-altar  is  by  C.  Ferri ,  the  altar- 
piece  by  Luca  Giordano.  —  In  the  adjacent  Via  della  Colonna, 
No.  1 ,  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  of  the  monastery  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church,  with  a  large  *Fresco  by  Perugino  (Christ  on 
the  Cross  ,  date  about  1500,  the  most  worthy  representation  of  the 
Saviour  by  this  master).  Adm.,  see  p.  394. 

The  Via  di  Pinti  ends  at  the  Porta  a  Pinti  (PI.  I,  4)  just  out-  i 
side  of  which  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  with  the  graves  of  Mrs.  ‘ 
E.  B.  Browning,  W.  S.  Landor,  Arthur  Clough,  Theodore  Parker,  etc, 

The  Via  della  Colonna  connects  the  new  Piazza  d’Azeglio 
(PI.  I,  5),  which  is  laid  out  in  promenades ,  and  the  Piazza  deW 
Annunziata  (p.  438).  At  No.  31  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Societh  delle  i 
Belle  Arti  (open  daily,  10-4;  50c.).  , 

In  the  Palazzo  della  Crocetta  (PI.  H,  4),  Via  della  Colonna  26, 
are  the  *Museo  Archeologico  and  the  Collection  of  Tapestry  . 
(director,  Cav.  Milani ;  adm.,  p.  393).  Most  of  the  objects  have 
an  explanatory  label.  The  antique  bronzes  hitherto  in  the  Ufflzi 
Gallery  are  now  also  being  transferred  hither;  and  numerous  other 
alterations  are  in  progress  or  contemplation. 

On  the  Ground-Flooe  are  weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  interest¬ 
ing  articles  found  in  the  tombs  at  Vetulonia. 

On  the  First  Floor  to  the  left  is  the  Egyptian  Collection,  to  the  right 
the  Etruscan  Collection. 

Egyptian  Museum  (catalogue  for  general  use,  by  Schiaparelli^  in  the 
second  hall).  I.  Hall  of  the  Gods.  At  the  door.  Small  ensigns,  used 
in  battle;  sacrificial  table.  —  1st  Case  to  the  left  of  the  entrance:  Mummies 
of  ibises,  hawks,  and  cats,  and  religious  implements.  2nd  case;  Images 
of  sacred  animals.  In  the  other  cases  are  statuettes  of  gods.  —  In  the 
centre:  the  Goddess  Hathor  suckling  King  Horemheb,  a  statue  from  Thebes 
(15th  cent.  B.C.),  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Isis  near  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  at  Rome.  To  the  left  of  the  exit,  mummy  of  an  ape;  to 
the  right,  fragment  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Bes,  in  limestone. 

II.  Hall  of  Inscriptions.  To  the  left,  by  the  walls:  Sepulchral 
reliefs  from  the  ancient  empire.  —  Beside  the  columns;  Statues  of  the  high-  i 
priest  Ptahraes  from  Memphis  (15th  cent.  B.C.).  —  In  the  centre:  Lime¬ 
stone  sarcophagus  and  various  remains  of  frescoes.  By  the  walls ,  Se¬ 
pulchral  reliefs  and  inscriptions  (16th  to  6th  cent.  B.C.);  in  the  case  by  • 
the  entrance-wall,  reliefs  with  representations  of  animals;  on  the  opposite 
wall:  Funeral  rites;  Artisans  (16th  cent.  B.C.);  Seti  I.  receiving  the  neck-  * 
lace  from  the  goddess  Hathor  (14th  cent.  B.C.);  from  the  same  tomb,  Co¬ 
loured  relief  of  Ma,  the  goddess  of  truth;  fragment  of  a  relief,  with  four 
scribes  (I6th  cent.).  —  In  the  case  by  the  window:  Wooden  statuettes  of 
two  slave-girls  baking  bread  (Memphis,  ca.  3500  B.C.).  —  At  the  door  (right), 
the  minister  Uahabra,  fragment  of  a  statue  from  Sai's  (6th  cent.  B.C. ;  found 
near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome). 

III.  Large  Hall  of  Mommies.  Mummy  of  a  woman  (7th  cent.  B.C.),  on 
a  modern  death-bed  imitated  from  a  wall-painting.  Underneath  are  four 
canopi  or  vessels  containing  the  intestines.  Sarcophagus  of  the  nurse  of  an 
Ethiopian  princess  (7th  cent.  B.C.).  —  No.  22.  of  the  papyri  contains  a 
representation  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  a  cabinet  with  ornaments  from  mummies.  —  We  now  pass  through 
tbe  door  to  the  left,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  into  — 
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IV.  Small  Hall  of  Mummies  (with  painted  mummy-cases),  and  — 

V.  Alexandrian  Hall  (specimens  of  Hellenistic  art  in  Egypt).  In  the 
middle,  two  mummies  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.U.  —  In  the  cases:  Mummy  of 
1  child,  with  the  head  exposed  ^  portrait  of  a  woman  from  a  imnumy-coffin 
)f  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.;  specimens  of  textile  industry,  etc.  —  We  now  re* 
;race  our  steps  through  Rooms  III  and  II,  and  enter  — 

VI.  Hall  of  Sepulchral  and  Domestic  Objects.  By  the  entrance- 
.vall:  Vessels  from  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Memphis  and  Thebes;  re¬ 
mains  of  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  —  Window-wall:  Vessels  of  metal  and  glass  (the 

,  atter  imported).  —  Exit-wall:  Alabaster  vessels  bearing  the  names  of 
[liings  (c.  3U00  B.C.);  painted  vessels.  —  Last  Wall:  Chairs,  baskets,  etc. 
}J—  In  the  middle:  Rings,  keys,  remains  of  enamelled  vessels,  remains  of 
'  dnnts,  etc. 

VII.  Room  of  the  Chariot.  The  “War  Chariot  in  the  middle  of  this 
*oom,  found  in  a  Theban  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.,  is  the  only  ancient 
jpecimen  that  has  come  down  to  us.  —  Entrance-wall:  Textile  goods,  bas- 
tets,  harps.  —  Exit-wall:  Weapons,  etc.  —  Last  Wall:  Bast  shoes,  orna- 
uents,  mirrors,  comb,  vase  with  black  pigment  for  the  eyebrows.  —  The 
loot  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

Etruscan  Museum  (no  catalogue).  Hall  I.  Etruscan  pottery  of  black 
;lay  (bucchero)  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  The  decor¬ 
ation  of  the  room  is  after  a  tomb  in  Chiusi. 

Hall  II  (beyond  the  Vase  Room,  see  below).  Metal-work.  In  the 
jentre,  Etruscan  bronzes  and  Greek  vases  from  a  tomb  near  Chiusi  (c. 
i()0  B.C.).  —  Cases  I  4c  II.  Candelabra,  handles,  etc.  —  Case  III.  Iron 
weapons.  Case  IV.  *42.  Silver  situla,  60.  Bird-cage,  both  from  Chiusi. 
Cases  V~VII.  Weapon.s :  early  Etruscan  shield;  26.  Bow-stretcher;  27.  Mace, 
with  spikes.  Cases  VIII-XII.  Implements  and  vessels  of  the  4th*3rd  cent. 
B.C.,  chiefly  from  the  Necropolis  of  Telamone.  Cases  XIV-XV.  Objects 
ior  the  toilet  and  the  gymnasium.  —  Under  the  window  are  Etruscan  mirrors. 

IV.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes.  In  the  centre:  **Chim8era,  a  fine  work  of 
the  4lh  cent.  B.C.,  discovered  at  Arezzo  in  1554.  —  In  the  corners :  Minerva 
lower  half  restored)  found  at  Arezzo  in  1541;  *Statue  of  an  orator,  found 
near  the  Trusimene  Lake  in  1566.  —  In  Cases  I  4c  11  are  statuettes  arranged 
in  chronological  order  from  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  till  the  Roman  period.  — 
Case  V.  Mirrors.  —  In  the  glass-case  in  front  of  Case  V  are  objects  in  ivory 
and  bone:  *Pygmy  and  crane  (probably  Greek);  ''Bacchus  and  Silenus. 
—  At  the  window:  *1.  Portrait-bust  of  the  Roman  period;  *2.  Bacchus; 
3.  Jupiter;  5.  Minerva  (Umbrian) ;  7.  Warrior  (Sardinian);  16,  *17.  War¬ 
riors,  after  figures  in  the  pediment  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  jEgina;  22. 
Vertumnus,  found  at  Fossombrone.  —  At  the  other  window:  "Situla  from 
Bolsena,  with  a  fine  relief  of  the  Return  of  Bacchus  to  Olympus  (c.  3rd 
cent.  B.C.).  —  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  enter  — 

IV.  Vase  Room,  Cases  I-IIl.  Vases  (in  I  very  early  Italian,  II  after 
Asiatic  models,  HI  early  Corinthian).  —  Hence  we  pass  to  the  left  into  — 

Corridor  VI.  "Greek  painted  vases  from  the  6th  to  the  3rd  cent.B.C. 
Cases  V~XII.  Attic  and  Chalcidian  vases  with  black  figures.  —  Cases  Xlll- 
XVIll.  Beautiful  Attic  vases  with  red  figures.  —  Cases  XIX-XXI.  South- 
Italian  vases.  —  Cases  XXXIII-XXXY III.  Reproductions  of  native  manu¬ 
factures.  —  In  the  centre,  the  "Francois  Vase  (so  called  after  its  first 
'pos.sessor),  a  work  of  the  7th  or  6th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  decorated  with  (first 
section)  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  C^nd  section) 
Lapithse  and  Centaurs,  Funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus ;  (3rd  section) 
Marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  Dionysus  and  Hephrestus  in  Olympus;  (5th 
section)  Figures  of  animals ;  (on  the  handle)  Fight  for  the  body  of  Achilles ; 
(at  the  foot)  Battle  of  pygmies  and  cranes. 

Hall  VI  (to  the  Gallery  of  Tapestry,  sec  p.  428).  Cases  XXII-XXIIL 
Polychrome  vases  from  S.  Italy.  —  Cases  XXIV-XXVIII  Etruaco-Campan- 
ian  vessels.  —  We  now  return  into  the  Corridor  (V)  and  pass  through 
the  first  door  on  the  left  into  — 

Hall  VII,  which  contains  'Glass,  gold  ornaments,  and  coins.  —  The 
second  door  to  the  left  admits  to  — 
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Halt.  VIII,  with  Cinerary  TJrn.s,  some  in  the  shape  of  houses  (a  very 
fine  speeiinen  on  the  left,  above  the  stone  tomb-door),  some  in  the  shape 
of  human  beings,  while  later  examples  take  the  form  of  a  couch,  with 
a  figure  of  the  deceased  on  the  lid.  In  the  centre:  *Clay  Sarcophagns!  i 
from  Chiusi,  with  abundant  traces  of  painting;  head  of  a  warrior  from 
Orvicto  (5lh  cent.  11. C.);  archaic  stele  from  h’iesole,  sarcophagus  of  tul'ii 
from  Orvieto. 

Last  Hall.  “Cinerary  Urns  with  mythological  designs.  In  the  centre:  i 
“‘Alab.aster  Sarcophagus  from  Corneto,  with  a  painting  of  a  battle  of  Amazons. 

Ascending  the  staircase  from  Hall  VII  to  the  second  floor,  I 
we  enter  the  Galleria  wegli  Arazzi  (admission,  see  p.  393; 
excellent  catalogue,  1  fr.). 

The  first  rooms  contain  ancient  woven  and  embroidered  stuffs  of  the' 
14lh  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin)  and  l5th  cent.,  and  fine  specimens  ofl  i 
velvet,  gold-brocade,  and  damask  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  — 
Then  come  the  Akazzi,  the  produce  of  the  Florentine  tapestry-factory  ; 
which  was  founded  under  Cosimo  I.  by  Nicolaus  Karcher  and  Jan  v.an 
Roost  of  Brussels,  and  which  prospered  and  fell  with  the  house  of  Medici. 
The  word  Ara/.zi,  like  the  English  Arras,  is  derived  from  the  town  of: 
Arra.s  in  French  Flanders,  One  of  the  most  celehr.ated  ancient  seats  ol 
tapestry-manufacture;  the  French  term  ‘Gobelins’  is  elsewhere  more 
genera).  The  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  exhibited  here  were  designed  in 
the  IGth  cent,  by  Bronzino  (Nos.  117,  122,  123),  Salviati  (Nos.  Ill,  118-120), 
Bachiacca  (Nos.  13-19,  20-23),  Allori  (Nos.  26,  28,  33,  49),  Stradano,  Pocce.lii,  i 
and  others.  The  imitation  of  painting  in  tapestry  was  raised  to  its  height  i 
in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pierre  Fevh-e  of  Paris,  in  whose  h.ands  the  decorative  ( 
character  of  the  produce  deteriorated  (Nos.  24,  25,  31,  37,  39-43,  92,  99,  ' 
112-116,  124,  History  of  Esther,  75-80).  The  manufactory  was  closed  in  1737.  S 
—  Here  also  are  some  German  tapestries  of  the  15th  cent.  (David  and  Bath-  I 
Sheba,  60-65),  and  .some  from  the  Netherlands  of  the  15th  (No.  66)  .and 
16tli  cent.  (Nos.  71-74,  88-90,  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de’  Medici,  67-69).  ) 

The  adjoining  Piazza  and  church  of  SS.  Annunziata,  see  p.  438. 1 1 

In  the  Via  di  Pinti,  No.  62 ,  farther  N. ,  is  the  Palazzo  Pan-  i 
ciatichi  -  Ximenes  (Pi.  H,  I,  4),  erected  hy  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  in  i 
1490,  and  restored  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Silvani.  It  contains  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Japanese  porcelain,  of  weapons,  and  of  pictures  (noadm.)  I 

From  the  Piazza  d’Azeglio  (p.  426)  to  S.  Ambrogio  and  S.  Croce,  f 
see  pp.  437-433. 


c.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  S.  Croce  and  the  Piazza  i 
d’Azeglio. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (p.  400),  we  follow  the  Via  i 
de'  Oondi  to  the  right,  which  leads  us  to  the  Piazza  S.  Firenze 
(Pi.  F,  5),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  No.  1  in  this  Piazza  is 
the  Palazzo  Oondi ,  begun  in  1490  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  and 
enlarged  in  1874  by  Poggi,  with  a  rustica  facade  and  a  handsome  i  i 
court.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  a  marble  chimney-  ‘  ;. 
piece,  with  a  relief  by  G.  da  Sangallo.  —  From  this  point  the  Via 
DEL  Proconsolo  (PL  F,  5)  diverges  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Immediately  on  the  right  in  the  Via  Proconsolo,  No.  2,  rises  the 
Gothic  Palazzo  del  Podestk,  commonly  known  as  *11  Bargello  (PI.  F, 
5),  begun  in  1255,  and  from  1261  the  residence  ot  the  Podesth,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  Florence.  The  building  was  repeatedly  damaged  : 
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by  fire  and  water  during  tlie  riots  of  the  14th  cent.,  hut  was  after¬ 
wards  restored  and  strengthened.  From  1674  down  to  1859  it 
served  as  a  prison  and  seat  of  the  head  of  the  police  (Bargello). 
The  oldest  part  of  the  building,  towards  the  Via  Proconsolo,  is  of 
ashlar,  the  upper  story  (added  in  1332)  and  the  extension  towards 
the  E.  are  of  rough,  unhewn  stone.  Between  1859  and  18()5  the 
imposing  structure  was  judiciously  restored  and  fitted  up  for  the 
♦♦National  Museum  (Museo  Nazionale),  illustrative  of  the  medieval 
and  modern  history  of  Italian  culture  and  art.  It  contains  several 
admirable  Renaissance  bronzes  and  marbles  (comp.  p.l).  Admission, 
see  p.  394;  new  catalogue  in  preparation.  The  most  important 
works  are  labelled  with  the  masters’  names. 

The  Ground  Floor  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  weapons 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici,  comprising  many  pieces 
of  great  worth  and  beauty.  To  the  right,  an  interesting  monster 
cannon  in  bronze,  cast  in  1638  by  Cosimo  Cenni;  in  the  middle 
cabinet,  wheel-lock  muskets  inlaid  with  ivory  ;  in  the  last  cabinet, 
helmet  and  shield  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  of  Milanese  workmanship. 
The  adjoining  room  in  the  tower  contains  armour  and  a  Turkish  saddle. 

We  then  enter  the  picturesque  Court  ,  embellished  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  former  Podestk’s,  and  forming  with  its  fine 
colonnades  and  flight  of  steps  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  spirit  of 
the  14th  century.  The  walls  under  the  colonnades  are  painted 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
On  the  S.  side;  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Adam  and  Eve  (1551);  Michael 
Angelo,  Dying  Adonis  with  the  boar;  Oiov.  da  Bologna,  Virtue 
triumphant  (1570);  Michael  Angelo,  ‘Victory’,  an  old  man  fettered 
by  a  youth,  unfinished,  destined  for  the  monument  of  Julius  II. 
at  Rome.  —  Opposite  the  tower-room  is  a  vestibule  with  a  few 
sculptures,  architectural  fragments,  etc.  Beyond  is  a  somewhat  lower 
■room.  On  the  left  wall:  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  Five  reliefs (1506) 
from  the  history  of  St.  Giovanni  Gualberto  (p.  480) ;  opposite  :  Leda 
with  the  swan,  after  Michael  Angelo;  Holy  Family,  relief  by  Bierino 
da  Vinci  (a  nephew  of  Leonardo;  ca.  1550);  *Michael  Angelo, 
Drunken  Bacchus,  a  youthful  work  of  masterly  modelling,  executed 
at  Rome  for  Jac.  Galli  (about  1496-98);  Mask  of  a  satyr,  gap- 
toothed,  attributed  erroneously  to  Michael  Angelo;  *Michael  Angelo, 
Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  an  unfinished 
relief,  unique  among  his  youthful  works  for  its  calm  beauty.  By 
the  back-wall  is  a  chimney-piece  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.  Beside 
it,  to  the  left,  Michael  Angelo ,  Bust  of  Brutus ,  a  very  late  work 
of  the  master ,  unfinished  (for  the  reason  given  in  the  inscription 
alluding  to  the  suppression  of  liberty  at  Florence). 

The  Staircase,  halfway  up  which  is  a  triumphal  arcli,  ascends 
to  the  — 

First  Floor.  The  vestibule ,  known  as  Verone  ,  contains  five 
bells,  the  oldest  dating  from  1184  and  another  cast  by  Bartolom- 
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meo  Pisano  in  1248.  —  I.  Saloon.  This  room  now  cOTitaiiis 
tlie  chief  works  of  Donatello,  partly  originals  and  partly  casts.  By 
the  end-wall  to  the  left,  the  ‘Marzocco’  (p.  401).  In  the  centre,' 
Cast  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  at  Padua  (p.  227).  In  ] 
front,  to  the  right.  Bronze  figure  of  a  genius  trampling  on  a  snake  j 
(the  so-called  ‘Amor’);  on  the  wall  behind,  David,  characterized  j 
by  a  youthful,  awkward  consciousness  of  victory  (1416)  ,  recalling  | 
the  St.  George  (see  below).  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  bust  of  a  boy,  ] 
perhaps  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  To  the  left,  *David,  a  slender  I 
and  youthful  figure  in  bronze ,  of  great  charm  and  noble  bearing.  ! 
By  the  wall ,  S.  Giovannino  (i.  e.  the  Baptist  as  a  child),  an  alto-  ( 
relief.  To  the  right.  Coloured  **Bust  of  Niccolb  da  Uzzano,  a  I 
masterly  and  strikingly  lifelike  work.  Farther  on ,  to  the  right,  ] 
Marble  statue  of  the  Baptist,  a  pendant  to  that  of  the  Magdalen  in  I 
the  Baptistery  (p.  420).  • —  In  a  niche  in  the  back- wall :  **St.  George,  i 
\iY  Donatello,  a  chivalrous  figure  breathing  cheerful  and  courageous  | 
youth  ,  posted  firmly  and  defiantly,  with  a  huge  shield  and  simple  | 
armour  (1416;  brought  hither  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  417,  in  I 
1892).  —  The  casts  of  Donatello's  other  works  indicate  their  pro¬ 
venience  by  labels. 

II.  Saloon  :  valuable  tapestries  and  fabrics  on  the  walls.  ^ 

III.  Saloon  :  *Carrand  Collection,  left  to  the  Museum  in  1889. 

On  the  entranee-wall,  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  and  Sienese  schools.  . 

By  the  first  window  to  the  right,  Hugo  van  der  Ooes  (?),  Madonna,  a  small  1 
picture.  Ist  Case,  Bronzes  of  the  Renaissance.  217.  Bonacolsi,  Cybele;  . 
221.  Venetian  School,  Fortuna;  ‘226.  Oiov.  da  Bologna,  Architecture;  254, 
258,  259.  Venetian  candelabra.  By  the  2nd  window,  Diptychs  of  the  Bur-  ' 
gundian  School.  2nd  Case :  Enamels,  implements,  and  other  small  articles.  I 
Next  Case:  Carved  ivory,  chiefly  Romanesque.  Last  Case:  wood-carvings, 
"Enamels,  etc.  On  the  walls  are  tapestry  and  tiles.  —  Beneath  a  coloured  ■ , 
relief  of  the  Madonna  with  a  worshipping  Podesta,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

IV.  Saloon  ,  originally  a  chapel ,  afterwards  for  centuries  a 
dingy  prison ,  adorned  with  sadly  damaged  frescoes,  ascribed  to 
Giotto,  but  probably  executed  after  the  fire  in  1337  by  his  pupils. 

Opposite  us :  Paradise ,  with  a  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youth  (to  the 
right),  restored  in  1850,  when  the  whitewash  which  covered  it  was  re-  ■ 
moved.  To  the  right  and  left,  below.  Madonna  and  St.  Jerome.  Over  the 
door,  the  infernal  Regions.  On  the  side-walls,  the  history  of  St.  Mary  of  ' 
Egypt  and  Mary  Magdalen.  ^ 

This  saloon  also  contains  valuable  niellos  (including  the  famous 
Pax  of  Finiguerra,  with  a  relief  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin),  i 
enamels,  goldsmith’s  work ,  etc.  Also  choir-stalls  of  1493,  and  an  i 
inlaid  choir-desk  (1498).  On  the  right  wall,  coloured  relief  of  i 
the  Madonna,  probably  by  theMaster  of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel(j). 20S).  ■ 
—  The  Side-Room,  to  the  right,  contains  fine  specimens  of  weav-  ■  ( 
ing  and  embroidery  and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

V.  Saloon.  Chiefly  carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  first  cabinet,  below, 
crozier  of  the  13th  cent.;  two  triptychs  of  the  14th  cent.;  early-  | 
Christian  ring,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  ^Madonna  of  the  15th 
cent.,  consular  diptychs  ;  Byzantine  casket  and  comb  of  the  15th 
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ieiit;  Oriental  powder-horn;  statuettes  of  the  17-18th  centuries. 
Then,  cabinets  with  fine  crystal  of  the  16th  cent.,  ivory  vessels, 
ind  goldsmiths’  work.  At  the  end-wall,  works  in  amber.  By  the 
window ,  two  ivory  saddles  of  the  14th  century.  (The  door  to  the 
eft  in  this  saloon  leads  to  the  second  floor,  see  below.) 

VI.  Saloon  (and  the  VII.);  Bronzes.  In  the  centre:  *  Andrea 
Verrocchio ,  David ,  attractive  by  its  truth  ,  the  tender  handling 
)f  the  youthful  limbs,  and  the  Leonardesque  head,  but  not  so 
lignifled  either  in  bearing  or  form  as  Donatello’s  David  in  Room  I. 
Entrance-wall :  Reliquary  of  SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinthus  ,  by  Lor. 
Ghiberti  (1428);  Bertoldo,  Ancient  battle-scene  in  relief;  in  the 
lase,  imitations  of  antique  and  Renaissance  statuettes  and  (below, 
,0  the  right)  Hercules  and  Antaeus  by  Ant.  Pollajuolo.  Exit- wall: 
)y  the  window,  19.  Portrait-head  by  Donatello.  Beside  it,  *Abra- 
lam’s  Sacrifice  by  Lor.  Ohiberti ,  and  the  same  by  Fil.  Bru- 
ulleschi,  specimens  produced  in  their  competition  for  the  execu- 
ion  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  (p.  419).  The  composition  of 
jhiberti  is  the  less  liarmonious  but  the  calmer  of  the  two.  Its 
lignified  draped  figures,  especially  that  of  Isaac,  are  full  of  a  true 
mtique  feeling  for  beauty,  while  in  Brunelleschi’s  relief  the  prin- 
lipal  figures  are  represented  in  violent  movement,  and  Isaac  is 
)esides  remarkably  ugly.  The  subordinate  figures,  including  the 
am  ,  are  also  in  positions  of  over-strained  activity.  In  technical 
ixecution  Ghiberti  is  superior.  —  Between  the  two  last,  a  Cruci- 
Ixion,  by  Agostino  di  Duccio  (?),  and  a  small  *Frieze  of  children 
nth  the  drunken  Silenus,  by  Bertoldo.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  25. 
’ortrait  bust  of  a  nun,  by  Donatello  {‘i)-,  below,  a  recumbent  figure 
if  Marino  Soccino  in  bronze  (1428),  by  Lor.  Vecchietta  of  Siena. 
)n  the  opposite  wall ;  Crucifixion,  a  partially  gilded  relief.  The 

I  ase  contains  fountain-figures  and  statuettes  of  the  school  of  Oio- 
'lanni  da  Bologna. 

VII.  Saloon:  In  the  centre;  *Giov.  da  Bologna,  Mercury,  a 
lold  but  thoroughly  successful  work,  executed  in  1598  for  a  foun- 
ain  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome.  —  Two  handsome  candelabra.  — 
ly  the  entrance-wall:  Relief  of  a  dog,  hy Benvenuto  Cellini  (under 

glass-shade).  —  Left  side:  *Bust  of  Michael  Angelo  (once  the 
iroperty  of  his  servant);  two  cabinets  with  imitations  of  ancient 
nd  Renaissance  statuettes.  Between  them.  Colossal  bust  of  the 
rrand-Duke  Cosimo  I.  in  bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1546);  the 
lodels  in  *Wax  (1545)  and  hronze  for  that  master’s  Perseus 
somewhat  differing  from  it),  and  an  alto-relief  of  Perseus  and  An- 
romeda  (comp.  p.  402).  Then,  Serpent-worship,  a  relief  hy  Pine. 
')anti.  Thecabinetsby  this  and  the  following  wall  contain  portraits 
f  the  15th  cent,  and  other  admirable  small  reliefs.  —  We  now 
eturn  through  the  5th  Saloon  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Second  Floor.  I.  Room.  By  the  walls,  a  Pietk  by  D.  Ghirlan- 
ajo;  fine  coffers.  Glazed  terracotta  reliefs  by  Luca,  Andrea,  and 
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Giovanni  della  Robbia.  Most  of  the  Ccarlier  ■works,  by  Luca  and 
Andrea,  are  white  upon  a  blue  ground  ;  the  later  works  hy  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  others  are  sometimes  entirely  coloured.  —  11.  Room 
(right).  Continuation  of  the  Della  Rohhia  Works.  By  the  end-wall  to  I 
the  right,  Four  '"Madonnas  hy  Luca.  On  the  entrance-wall :  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Child  (dated  1521)  and  an  Annunciation  hy  Gio¬ 
vanni;  Bust  of  a  child,  and  three  Madonnas  hy  Andrea,  one  of  the  i 
latter  with  a  flue  sandstone  pedestal  in  the  style  of  Donatello. 
Farther  on,  near  the  exit,  a  round  relief  of  the  Madonna,  in  which 
the  flesh  parts  arc  left  unglazed.  In  the  centre  is  a  collection  of  I 
flue  Majolica,  chiefly  from  the  celebrated  manufactories  of  Urhino,  | 
Guhhio,  and  Faenza  (16th  cent.).  i 

In  the  III.  Room  (tower-room)  arc  Florentine  tapestries,  a  col-  J 
lection  of  dies,  fine  glass  vessels,  etc.  —  We  now  return  to  Room  1  I 
and  pass  to  the  left  into  the  — 

IV.  Room  :  chiefly  works  in  marble.  By  the  entrance-wall,  1 

Angel  with  a  musical  instrument,  a  statue  hy  Orcagna  two 
portrait-busts  in  terracotta  hy  Ant.  Pollajuolo  and  Benedetto  da 
Majano  ('?).  On  the  right  wall,  Andrea  Verrocchio,  tomb-relief  of  ] 
the  wife  of  Fr.  Tornahuoni,  who  died  in  her  confinement  (1477);  ! 
above,  relief-portraits  of  Federigo  da  Montefeltro(r.),  his  wife  Bat-  I 
tista  Sforza  (r.),  and  Galeazzo  Sforza  (L).  By  the  left  wall.  Bust  of  | 
Pietro  Mellini,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1474);  Bust  of  Matteo  i 
Palmieri,  hy  Antonio  Rossellino  (1468).  ! 

V.  Room:  Works  in  marble.  In  the  centre:  Benedetto  da  Ma-  i 
jano,  John  the  Baptist  (1481);  Jac.  Sansovino,  Bacchus  (injured  i 
hy  fire),  from  the  master’s  early  Florentine  period.  Michael  Angelo,  \ 
Statue  of  Apollo  (unfinished),  begun  in  1530  for  BacoioValori.  By  the 
entrance-wall,  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  “"Busts  of  Piero  (1453)  and 
Giovanni  diCosimo  de’  Medici,  Bust  ofRinaldo  della  Luna  (1461), 
all  hy  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Opposite  the  windows,  Andrea  Verrocchio,  i 
’"Madonna  and  Child,  and  Portrait-bust  of  a  girl  with  a  rose ;  Matteo  I 
Civitali,  Faith,  Ecce  Homo ;  Ant.  Rossellino,  Mary  adoring  the 
Child,  and  John  the  Baptist  when  a  hoy  (1477).  —  End-wall:  in  ' 
the  corners,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Delivery  and  Crucifixion  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  (1438);  North  Italian  School,  Labours  of  Hercules;  Busts  of 
Giuliano  de’  Medici  and  of  Giovanni  delle  Bando  Nere  (p.  447).  — 
Window-wall:  Coronation  of  an  emperor,  a  relief  of  the  13th  cent, 
(the  crown  and  the  hands  of  the  bishop  restored  in  plaster). 

From  the  IV.  Room  we  proceed  to  the  riglit  to  the  VI.  Room, 
which  contains  a  valuable  assortment  of  seals,  and  French  Gobelins 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Proconsolo  is  the  church  of  la 
Badia  (PI.  F,  5,  entrance  in  the  passage,  to  the  left)  ,  fmmded  by 
Willa,  the  mother  of  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Hugo,  who  died  about 
1000  A.D.  The  present  building  was  chiefly  erected  by  Segaloni 
(1625),  who  left  nothing  of  the  original  edifice  (built  by  Arnolfo 
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di  Cambio  in  1285)  except  the  tern>ination  of  the  choir,  and  thus 
destroyed  &  number  of  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Masaccio,  and  others. 

The  door  next  the  Bargello  is  by  Benedetto  da  RoveizanoO).  1495;  in 
the  lunette  a  relief  by  Benedetto  Buglioni.  In  the  Interior,  to  the  right 
(opposite  the  entrance),  a  “Madonna  and  saints,  in  the  right  transept.  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Bernardo  Giugni  (1466),  and  in  the  left  transept,  that  of  the  Margrave 
Hugo  (1481),  all  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  In  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  la.st, 
•Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernard,  liy  Filippino  Lippi  (1480),  an  early  work 
and  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  the  master.  The  beautifnl  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  by  Segaloni.  —  The  graceful  Campanile  (1330j  also 
deserves  inspection.  —  The  Monasterv  Court  contains  remains  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  old  noblesse  (with  whom  this  was  a  favourite  church  in 
Dante's  time)  and  unimportant  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  —  In  the 
second  passage  to  the  right  of  the  church  is  a  chapel  containing  a  fine 
picture  of  the  14th  century. 

Following  the  Via  Ghibelliiia  from  the  Bargello,  we  reac.h  a 
building  on  the  right,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Tealro 
Pagliano  (PI.  F,  G,  6 ).  At  the  entrance  to  it  (No.  83  in  the  street), 
a  lunette  of  the  first  flight  of  steps  is  adorned  with  a  Fresco  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  representing  the  ‘Expulsion  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens  (p.  396)  from  Florence  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  1343’, 
Interesting  on  account  of  the  view  it  contains  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio.  The  lunette,  which  is  closed,  is  opened  on  application  to  the 
custodian  of  the  theatre  (50  c.).  —  From  the  Bargello  the  Via  del 
Proconsolo  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  418),  passing  on  the 
right  (No.  10)  the  *Palazzo  De  Rust,  formerly  Quaratesi  (PI.  F,  5), 
by  Brunelleschi,  with  a  handsome  court;  at  the  corners  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  it  once  belonged,  by  Don¬ 
atello.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Palazzo  Nonfinito  (V\.  F,  5),  in  the 
baroque  style  by  Buontalenti  (1592),  now  the  telegraph-office.  — 
Between  these  two  palaces  diverges  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  (PI.  F, 
G,  5),  containingthe  Palazzo  Altoviti  (  No.  18),  adorned  with  thebusts 
of  celebrated  Florentines  (‘I  Visacci’,  i.e.  ‘the  caricatures’;  1570). 

In  the  spacious  Piazza  S.  Crock  (PI.  F,  G,  6)  rises  Dante’s 
Monument,  by  Pazzi,  inaugurated  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  poet  (b.  1265),  14th 
May,  1865,  a  white  marble  statue  19  ft.  in  height,  on  a  pedestal 
23  ft.  high ,  the  corners  of  which  are  adorned  with  four  shield¬ 
bearing  lions  with  the  names  of  his  four  most  important  works  after 
the  Divina  Commedia:  the  Convito,  Vita  Nuova,  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia,  De  Monarchia.  Round  the  pedestal  below  are  the  arms  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  —  To  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  dell' 
Anlella,'wM\  a  facade  decorated  with  frescoes  which  were  executed 
in  1620  within  the  short  space  of  27  days  by  (iiovanni  da  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  other  masters.  To  the  W.  is  the  Palazzo  Serristori,  a 
graceful  structure  by  Baccio  d’Agnolo. 

The  church  of  *S.  Croce  (  PI.  G,  6),  a  cruciform  edifice  borne  by 
columns,  was  begun  in  1294,  from  a  design  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio, 
for  the  Franciscans,  who  at  that  time  were  the  popular  favourites 
among  the  monkish  bodies.  It  was  completed  in  1442,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  unattractive  fa^'ade,  which  was  executed  in  1857-63 
hy  Niccolo  Matas,  at  tlie  expense  of  Mr.  Francis  Sloane  (d.  ISTl),  . 
from  t)ie  old  design  said  to  he  hy  Cronaca.  The  tower  has  been  well 
restored.  Over  the  central  door  is  a  hasrelief  (^Raising  of  the  Cross), 
hy  Dupre.  The  interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  130  yds.  in 
length,  and  each  9  yds.  in  width  and  65  ft.  in  height,  with  a  tran¬ 
sept  14  yds.  ill  width,  and  open  roof,  rests  on  14  octagonal  piers 
placed  at  considerahle  intervals,  and  produces  an  impressive  effect, 
enhanced  hy  its  numerous  monuments  of  celebrated  men.  This  I 
church  may  he  called  the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  and  its  interest  is  | 
greatly  increased  hy  the  frescoes  of  Oiotto  and  his  successors  Tad-  , 
deo  Gaddi,  Maso  di  Banco ,  Giovanni  da  Milano ,  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
etc.  (^hest  light  in  the  morning).  In  1566  Giorgio  Vasari,  hy  order  i 
of  Cosimol.,  made  several  alterations  on  the  altars,  which  however  j 
hardly  accord  with  the  simple  dignity  of  the  interior.  , 

Entrance  Wall.  Over  the  central  door  are  a  window  filled  with  ^ 
stained  glass  (Descent  from  the  Cross)  from  drawings  ascribed  to  Lorento  ij 
Qliiberti^  and  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis  by  Donatello.  ' 

Right  Aisle.  On  the  right,  beyond  the  first  altar,  *Tomb  of  Michael  j 
Angelo,  whose  remains  repose  below  it  (d.  at  Rome,  1564),  erected  in  ! 
1570  after  Vasari's  design,  the  bust  by  Batiisia  Lorenzi^  the  fine  figure  of  tj 
Architecture  by  Oiovanni  delV  Opera.,  Painting  and  Sculpture  by  Lorenzi  and  J 
Valerio  Cioli.  —  On  the  iiillar  opposite,  tlie  ‘"'Madonna  del  Latte',  by  Rossel-  J 
Zfrto,  above  the  tombstone  of  Francesco  Neri.  —  Beyond  the  second  altar,  j 
Monument  to  Dante  (interred  at  Ravenna,  p.  347),  with  the  inscription  ij 
‘Onorate  Taltissimo  poeta!',  by  Ste/ano  Ricci.,  erected  in  1829.  —  Alfieri  I 
(d.  1803),  by  Canova  (erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Albany).  —  j 
"•Marble  pulpit,  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano^  described  j 
as  ‘the  most  beautiful  pulpit  in  Italy'.  The  five  reliefs  represent  the  Con-  J 
finiiation  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Burning  of  the  books,  the ‘Stigmata',  j 
the  Death  of  St.  Francis,  and  Execution  of  brothers  of  the  Order;  below  J 
are  statuettes  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  —  Macchia-  i 
velli  (d.  1527),  by  Innocenzo  Spinazziy  erected  in  1787,  with  inscription,  u 
‘Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium'.  —  Lanzi  (d.  1810),  the  writer  on  art.  1 
—  Benedetto  de'  Cavalcanti ;  above  it  is  a  fresco  by  Piero  Pollajuolo.,  re¬ 
presenting  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis.  Adjacent  is  an  Annunciation,  n 
an  early  relief  by  Donatello  \  above,  four  charming  Putti.  —  “Monument 
of  the  statesman  Leonardo  Bruni  (d.  1444),  surnamed  Aretino  from  his  | 
birthplace,  by  Bern.  Rossellino one  of  the  first  of  the  large  Kenaissance  I 
tombs,  afterwards  so  frequently  imitated.  —  In  the  floor  is  a  temporary  i( 
memorial  slab  marking  the  tomb  of  Gioacchino  Rossini  (d.  1868),  the  [ 
composer,  whose  remains  were  brought  from  Paris. 

Right  Tkansert.  At  the  corner:  Monument  of  Principe  Reri  Corsini  , 
(d.  1859),  by  0.  FantaccMotii.  —  The  Chapel  of  the  Castellani,  or  del  S. 
Sacramento  (1st  on  the  right)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  on  the  right  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Nicholas  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  left  from  those  of  SS.  I 
John  Evang.  and  Anthony  by  Agnolo  Gaddi;  on  the  right  and  left  SS.  Francis 
and  Bernard,  life-size,  by  the  della  Robbia;  on  the  left,  the  ""Monument  of 
the  Countess  of  Albany  (d.  1824),  widow  of  the  young  Pretender,  by  Lvigi 
Giovannozzi.,  the  two  angels  and  the  bas-relief  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity)  • 
by  Saniarelli,  —  Farther  on,  Cappella  Baroncelli,  now  Qiugni.,  with 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  principal  work  of  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
Over  the  altar  a  Pieta  in  marble  by  Bandinelli  (‘forms  without  significance 
and  of  poorest  composition'  according  to  Burckhardt).  On  the  right  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Vincenzo  Ferugino.  Above  these  is  the  Madonna 
della  Cintbla,  a  fresco  by  Bastiano  Mainardi.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  ' 
to  this  chapel  is  a  Gothic  monument  of  1327. 

The  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  next  reached.  At  the 
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end  of  the  corridor  is  the  Cappella  Medici,  erected  by  Michelozzo  for  Co- 
simo  Pater  Patrise.  By  the  right  wall  are  a  marble  ciborium,  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole^  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  of  the  School  of  Donatello. 
Above  the  door,  '^Christ  between  two  angels,  on  the  left  wall,  Madonna 
(after  Verrocchio),  and  Madonna  with  saints  above  the  altar,  all  terracotta 
reliefs  of  the  School  of  the  Robbia.  On  the  left  wall  also  is  a  ^Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  l)y  Giotto:  —  Note  the  calm  kindliness,  the  tender  solici¬ 
tude  in  the  action  of  the  Savionr,  the  deep  humility  in  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  slender  Virgin  ....  Let  the  student  mark  also  how 
admirably  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  choir  is  rendered^  how  intent  the  chor¬ 
isters  on  their  canticles,  the  players  on  their  melody,  how  quiet,  yet 
how  full  of  purpose,  how  characteristic  and  expressive  arc  the  faces; 
how  appropriate  the  grave  intentness  and  tender  sentiment  of  some  angels ; 
how  correct  the  action  and  movements  of  others ;  how  grave  yet  how  ar¬ 
dent  are  the  saints,  how  admirably  balanced  the  groups  (C.  <£:  C.).  —  The 
Sacristy  (entrance  by  the  handsome  first  door  to  the  left  in  the  corridor) 
contains  frescoes  (on  the  wall  to  the  right,  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
by  Niccolb  di  Fietro  Oerini)^  large  missals  with  ancient  miniatures,  and 
*Cabinets  and  doors  with  fine  intarsia  work  (15th  cent.).  —  The  Cappella 
Rinuccini  (separated  from  the  sacristy  by  a  beautiful  iron  railing)  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  (scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary) 
by  Giovanni  da  Milano  (1365).  —  (The  cloisters,  which  adjoin  this  chapel, 
are  entered  from  the  Pia/za,  p.  436.) 

The  chapel  to  the  right  in  the  church  on  leaving  the  corridor  con¬ 
tains  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Cimabue,  representing  the  Contest  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  —  The  3rd  chapel  belongs  to  the  Bonaparte  family; 
monument  (1.)  of  Carlotta  Bonaparte  (d.  1839)  and  (r.)  that  of  Julia  Clary- 
Bonaparte  (d.  1845),  by  Bai'tolini. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapels  of  the  Peruzzi  and  the  Bardi,  containing 
*^Qiotto's  principal  paintings,  the  work  of  his  ripest  years,  full  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life  and  unadulterated  truthfulness,  and  wholly  free  from  superlluity 
or  exaggeration.  These  fine  works  were  discovered  and  extensively  restored 
by  G.  Bianchi  in  1853.  In  the  Cappella  Peruzzi  Giotto  has  portrayed  the 
life  of  the  two  St.  Johns:  (to  the  left)  Zacharias  at  the  altar,  ^Nativity 
of  the  Baptist  (with  a  very  fine  figure  of  Elizabeth),  “Dancing  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias;  (on  the  right)  Vision  of  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos, 
from  the  Apocalypse,  Resuscitation  of  Drusiana,  and  “Ascen.sion  of  the 
Evangelist,  whose  tomb  his  disciples  find  empty.  The  altar-piece,  a  Ma¬ 
donna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian,  is  ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  — 
In  the  Cappella  Bardi  (the  next),  which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  ‘the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  perfect  little  Gothic  chapel  in  all  Italy’,  GmRo  depicts  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  :  (to  the  right,  above),  Confirmation 
of  the  rules  of  his  order  by  the  Pope,  “St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan 
challenging  the  Magi  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  St.  Francis  ble.ssing  Assisi  on  his 
death-bed,  and  St.  Francis  appearing  in  a  vision  to  the  Bi.shop  of  Assisi; 
(on  the  left),  St.  Francis  flees  from  his  father's  house.  He  appears  to  St. 
Anthony  at  Arles,  and  his  “Burial  (a  masterpiece,  distinguished  by  variety 
of  character  and  harmony  of  composition).  On  the  ceiling  are  figures  re¬ 
presenting  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  the  three  chief  virtues  of  the 
order,  and  the  saint  in  glory.  The  vaultings  above  the  windows  are  om- 
bellished  with  the  figures  of  the  four  great  Franciscan  saints,  St.  Louis  of 
France,  St.  Clara,  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  jiortrait  of  St.  Francis,  with  twenty  lateral  pictures 
(I3th  cent.).  For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  fre.scoes  in  this  chapel  the 
reader  should  turn  to  Nos.  I  &  III  of  Ruskin't  ‘iMornings  in  Florence’. 

The  Choir  is  adorned  with  “Frescoes  hy  Atjnolo  Gaddi  (middle  of  the 
14th  cent.),  from  the  legend  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross;  on  the  coiling 
the  Evangelists  and  saints.  The  high-altar  wa.s  desigmd  hy  Vasari. 

Left  Transept.  In  the  Arii  Chapel:  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Lawrence  and 
Stephen,  frescoes  hy  Bernardo  Daddi;  over  the  altar  Madonna  with  saints, 
a  coloured  relief  in  terracotta,  by  Giovanni  della  Robbia.  —  The  5tii 
Chapel  (S.  Silvestro)  contains  frescoes  by  Maso  di  Banco.^  Conversion 
of  the  Emp.  Constantine  and  Miracles  of  St.  Sylvester  ;  Last  Judgment 
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(freely  retouclied),  alxivc  tlie  .sarcophagus  of  Uberlo  de’  Bardi;  Enfomh- 
ment,  above  the  adjoining  sarcophagus.  —  Above  the  altar  of  the  central 
chapel,  separated  from  the  end  of  the  transept  by  a  railing,  is  a  Cru- 
cifi.xion,  an  early  work  of  Donatello  (e.vecuted  in  competition  with  Brunei-  ' 
Icschi,  see  p.  452),  covered.  —  At  the  corner  of  the  transept  and  left  aisle  | 
are  the  monuments  of  the  composer  B.  Cherubini  (born  at  Florence  1760, 
d.  1842)  and  the  engraver  Raphael  Morghen  (d.  1833),  both  hy  Fantac- 
cliiotti.  On  the  opposite  pillar  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  erected  by  the  last  of  his  family,  a  group  by' 
Bariolini,  unfinished. 

Lkft  Aisle.  "Monument  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  (d.  1450),  secretary  of 
state,  by  Desiderio  da  Seltignano,  surpassing  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor  i 
Bruni  (p.  434)  in  wealth  of  ornament  (cast  in  South  Kensington  Museum). 
Model  of  a  monument  to  Donatello.  Near  the  entrance,  monument  of 
Galileo  Galilei  (d.  1642),  by  G.  B.  Foggini.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is 
the  monument  of  the  savant  Gino  Capponi.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  nave,  . 
near  the  choir ,  the  marble  tomb  of  John  Catrick ,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ■ 
who  died  at  Florence  in  1419  when  on  an  embassy  from  King  Henry  V. 
to  Pope  Martin  V. 

The  Cloisters,  erected  hy  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  are  now  usually  . 
entered  from  the  Piazza  S.  Croce,  through  a  gate  adjoining  the 
church.  They  contain  old  monuments  of  the  Alamanni,  Pazzi,  and  , 
della  Torre  families,  as  well  as  modern  works  hy  Costoli,  Santa- 
relli,  Bartolini,  etc.  ;  in  the  centre  God  the  Father,  a  statue  hy 
Bandinelli.  —  Opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  the  *Cap-  ■ 
PELLA  OP  THE  Pazzi  (the  family  which  afterwards  gave  name  to 
the  famous  conspiracy  against  the  Medici),  erected  hy  Brunelleschi 
about  1420,  with  a  handsome  portal,  the  entablature  of  which, 
borne  hy  six  ancient  columns ,  is  interrupted  hy  an  arch  and 
cupola  adorned  with  glazed  and  coloured  lacunars.  In  front  is  a 
charming  frieze  of  angelic  heads  hy  Donatello  and  Desiderio  da 
Settignano.  The  interior,  roofed  with  a  flat  dome,  forms  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  principle  of  architectural  centralisation, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  The  terracottas  ' 
of  the  spandrels,  representing  the  four  Evangelists  and  twelve 
Apostles  (below),  are  hy  Luca  della  Robbia.  —  To  the  right  (on 
entering),  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloisters,  is  the  old  Rbpectory, 
containing  a  Last  Supper  hy  a  prominent  pupil  of  Oiotlo  (Taddeo 
Oaddi?);  above,  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  ' 
Franciscans,  and  the  legend  of  SS.  Francis  and  Louis,  hy  an  in¬ 
ferior  hand.  An  adjoining  room  contains  the  Miracle  of  St.  Francis  i 
(multiplication  of  the  loaves),  a  fresco  hy  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni.  i 
—  The  ‘‘’Second  Cloisters,  hy  Brunelleschi,  one  of  the  finest  colon-  ■ 
naded  courts  of  the  early  Renaissance  (entrance  through  the  barracks  j 
in  the  Corso  de’  Tintori),  are  now,  like  the  former  Franciscan  con-  i 
vent,  used  for  military  purposes  (no  admission).  ' 

Leaving  the  Piazza  S.  Croce,  we  proceed  to  the  S.  through  the 
Via  de’  Benci,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  No.  1,  is  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Alberti  (once  the  residence  of  Leon  Batt.  Alberti;  restored 
in  1850),  and  reach  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  see  p.  469. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  S.  Croce,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Buonar-  ; 
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roti,  Via  Gliibelliiia  64,  is  the  Casa  Buonarroti  (PI.  G,  6),  the 
house  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  17th  cent,  a  descendant  of  his 
family  founded  here  a  collection  of  pictures  and  antiquities,  which 
the  last  of  the  Buonarroti  bequeathed  to  the  city.  This  Gai.luria 
Buonarroti  merits  a  visit  on  account  of  two  early  paintings  and 
the  designs  and  other  reminiscences  of  Michael  Angelo  (adm.,  see 
p.  393;  catalogue  30  c.). 

Ante-Chamber.  To  the  right,  IG.  Imitator  of  Oiorgione,  Conversation- 
piece;  "12.  Battle  of  the  Lapithie  and  Centanr.s,  in  relief,  an  early  work 
by  Michael  Angelo,  whose  delight  in  bold  movements,  defiant  attitudes, 
and  the  representation  of  vehement  passion,  is  already  apparent.  Ad¬ 
joining  it,  10.  the  arm  of  a  Discus-thrower  (anticiue);  above,  11.  Woman 
with  a  basket  of  fruit,  of  the  School  of  the  RoUia-,  opposite,  _1,  2.  Portraits 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  latter  by  Marcello  Yenusli,  his  pupil.  5.  I’redeBa 
representing  the  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Pesellino  (early  work).  —  To 
the  left  is  —  ,  ,  r 

Room  II,  with  "Drawings  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  lower  frames  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  middle.  Architectural  sketches.  The  best  drawings 
in  the  upper  frames  are:  by  the  entrance,  1.  Head  looking  down,  in  red 
chalk;  in  frame  9,  First  design  for  the  facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  dAT);  1-, 
13.  Studies  for  the  Last  .Iiidgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  *15.  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Christ  (partly  exeented  in  colonr.s).  —  We  return  through 

Room  I  to  —  r.  ,  A  1  • 

Room  III.  By  the  window-wall:  20.  Statue  of  Michael  Angelo  in  a 
sitting  posture,  executed  l>y  Ani.  Novelli^  in  1620;  on  the  walls  scenes  from 
the  great  master’s  life,  and  on  the  ceiling  similar  scenes  and  allegories 
by  the  artists  of  the  16th  century.  Exit-wall :  Madonna  and  saints  by  Jacopo 
da  FMpoli,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  design.  — 
Room  IV.  Family  pictures.  .  ,, 

Room  V  (chapel):  "72.  Madonna  and  Child,  a  basrelief  in  marble,  an¬ 
other  early  work  ot  Michael  Angelo-,  71.  Cast  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cro.ss; 
79.  Bronze  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  hy  Ricciarelli.  —  Room  VI.  Archives 
of  MSS.  of  Michael  Angelo  and  clay  models  and  autographs  of  the  master 
(to  the  left  1,  and  to  the  right  10,  "Models  of  the  David).  In  the  last  room 
is  some  majolica. 

Above  the  door  of  No.  93,  Via  dell’ Agnolo  ,  the  next  street 
.  parallel  to  the  Via  Ghibellina,  is  a  Madonna  hy  Luca  della  Robhia 
(an  early  work). 

Farther  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Amhrogio ,  is  the  ehuroh 
of  S.  Amhrogio  (PI.  H,  6).  In  the  interior,  on  the  right,  ‘Znd  and 
3rd  ohapels,  pictures  of  the  school  of  Spinello  Aretino ;  to  the  left 
I  in  the  choir,  a  Tabernacle  hy  Mino  da  Fiesole  (14812)  and  a  large 
'  fresco  by  Cosimo  Rossetti  (satisfactory  light  only  in  the  morning). 

The  Via  S.  Amhrogio,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  hand¬ 
some  new  Synagogue  (^Tempio  Israelitico ;  PI.  11,  5) ,  leads  to  the 
Piazza  d'Azeglio  (see  pp.  428,  426). 

d.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  SS.  Annunziata  and  S.  Marco, 
returning  by  the  Via  Cavour. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  418)  by  the  Via  de  Skrvi 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  we  pass  the  Palazzo  Fiaschi  (No.  10)  on  the  right  (flue 
windows)  and  the  Palazzo  Buturlin  (No.  15)  on  the  left,  the 
latter,  with  its  handsome  court  and  modern  painting,  erected  by 
Domenico,  son  of  Baccio  d’Agnolo.  We  then  reach  tlie 
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*riAzzA  DELL’  Annunziata  (PL  G,  3,  4),  at  the  left  corner  of 
which  is  the  Palazzo  Riccarcli-Mannelli,  a  brick  edifice  with  orna¬ 
mentation  in  stone  of  Fiesole,  erected  by  Bnontalenti  in  1565. 
The  piazza  is  embellished  with  two  baroque  fountains  by  Pietro 
Tacca  (1629),  and  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Grand- Duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (his  last,  but  not  his  best  work), 
erected  in  1608,  and  cast  of  metal  captured  from  the  Turks.  The 
pedestal  was  adorned  in  1640,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  *SpedaIe  degli  Inno¬ 
cent!,  or  Foundling  Hospital  (PI.  G,  4),  begun  in  1419  by  Bru¬ 
nelleschi,  continued  by  his  pupil  Francesco  della  Luna,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1451,  at  the  expense  of  the  Guild  of  Silk-workers.  The 
medallions  with  charming  ^Infants  in  swaddling  clothes,  between 
the  arches,  are  by  Andr.  della  Robbia.  ‘The  children  are  brought 
up  entirely  by  goats ;  when  the  children  cry,  the  goats  come  and 
give  them  suck’  (Hare).  —  To  the  left  in  the  court,  over  the  door 
leading  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Innocenti,  is  a  good 
Annunciation  by  Andrea  della  Robbia.  The  Interior  (restored  in 
1786)  contains  an  altar-piece  (covered),  the  *Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (1488).  On  the  right  side  of  the  court 
is  the  entrance  to  a  small  picture  gallery  (Piero  di  Cosimo,  etc.). 
—  Opposite  the  Spedale  is  the  hall  of  the  Servi  di  S.  Maria  brother¬ 
hood  ,  erected  from  Brunelleschi's  design  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo 
the  Elder  (1519). 

The  church  of  the  *Santissima  Annonziata  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  found¬ 
ed  in  1250,  has  since  been  frequently  altered  and  redecorated.  The 
handsome  portico  with  its  three  doors  was  built  by  Caccini  (1601), 
in  accordance  with  the  central  arch  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  (1454). 
The  door  on  the  W.  leads  to  the  old  Servite  monastery  and  the 
cloisters,  that  in  the  centre  to  the  church,  the  third  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Pucci,  founded  in  1300,  and  restored  in  1615,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  St.  Sebastian  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (shown  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  family).  Over  the  central  door  a  mosaic  by  Da- 
vide  Ghirlandajo,  representing  the  Annunciation. 

The  Anteeiok  Coukt,  which  is  first  entered,  was  adorned  in  1509- 
14  with  “Frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  pupils.  (The  frescoes 
are  now  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  glass  colonnade,  which  may  he 
entered.)  On  the  right  the  Assumption,  by  Eosso  Fiorentino  (1517);  Vi.sita- 
tion,  by  Pontormo  (1516);  Nuptials  of  Mary,  by  Franciabigio  (1513),  da¬ 
maged  by  the  painter  himself  in  his  choler  at  its  premature  uncovering  by 
.some  of  the  monks;  “Nativity  of  Mary,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  in 
1514,  and  ‘on  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in  fresco’;  “Arrival  of  the 
Magi,  by  the  same  master ,  executed  with  a  still  more  running  hand  but 
with  less  chastened  sentiment,  the  figures  characterised  by  a  self-con¬ 
fident  swing  (C.  C.;  in  the  left  foreground,  portrait  of  the  painter,  in 

the  right  Sansovino).  Farther  on,  left  of  the  entrance.  Nativity,  hy  Alessio 
Ealdovinetti  (1460);  Investiture  of  S.  Filippo,  by  Cosimo  Rosselli  (1476). 
“S.  Filippo  clothing  the  sick,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  monument  with  bust 
of  Andrea,  by  O.  Caccini;  “Gamblers  struck  by  lightning  while  mocking 
S.  Filippo,  hy  Andrea  del  Sarto;  “Cure  of  a  possessed  woman,  “Dead  man 
raised  to  life  by  the  corpse  of  S.  Filippo ,  and  Miracles  wrought  by  his 
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roljes  both  by  Andrea  del  Sarlo.  ‘Carried  away  by  his  feeling  for  harmony 
of  colour,  and  charmed  whenever  he  could  realise  a  vague  and  vaporous 
twilight  of  tone  (see  especially  the  Death  of  the  Saint),  Andrea  was 
unable  to  combine  that  appearance  with  absolute  neutral  contrasts  .  .  .  . 
but  the  balance  was  almost  restored  by  the  facility  with  which  he  obtained 
transparence,  gay  colours,  and  smoothness  in  the  melting  of  tints  into 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  with  transepts  and  two  series  id 
Chanels,  and  covered  with  a  dome,  is  adorned  with  a  largo  ceiling-painlmg 
of  the  Assumption  by  Giro  Ferri  (1670).  The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  contains 
frescoes  by  Matleo  Eosselli.  Over  an  altar  to  the  left,  in  the  S.  transept,  a 
Pieta  by  Bandinelli,  who  with  his  wife  is  buried  under  it.  -  The  larp  l.o- 
TUNDA  OP  THE  Choir  (1444-1472),  designed  by  Leon  nattista  Alberli,  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  VoUerrano  (1683),  is  peculiar;  though  its  effect  has 
been  somewhat  marred  by  the  later  baroque  decorations.  It  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  To  the  left  at  the  enhance  is 
the  monument  of  Angelo  Marzi-Medici  by /Vrmcesci)  da  Sanaallo  (‘jfo'- 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right  the  Nuptials  of  St.  Catharine  by  miverit  (ICOb). 
The  5th  chapel  contains  a  crucifix  and  six  reliefs  from  the  Passion  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  his  pupil  Francavilla,  with  the  monument  of  he 
former;  in  the  7th  chapel  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Pietro  Perngino.  In  tin, 
2nd  chapel  of  the  nave,  after  the  choir  is  quitted;  Assumption,  by  Piet/ o 
Perugino.  In  the  4th  chapel ,  the  Last  Judgment ,  copied  from  Michael 
Angelo’s  picture  in  the  Sistina  by  Alessandro  Alton.  Frescoes  by  the  sanie. 
The  Cappella  della  Vergine  Annunziata  in  the  nave  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy,  erected  in  1448  by  lag  no  di 
Lapo  Portigiani  from  Michelozzo's  design,  and  sumptuously  decorated  with 
silver  and  gold  by  the  Medicis,  contains  a  ‘miraculous  and  bighly  revered 
picture  of  the  Virgin  behind  the  altar,  a  fresco  of  the  13th  century. 
Over  the  altar,  the  Saviour  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1515).  , 

A  door  in  the  N.  transept  leads  to  the  Cloisters.  Adjoining  this  door, 
on  the  outside,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  street,  is  a  “b  resco  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  (1525),  remarkable  for  the  calm  and 
dignified  composition,  and  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  which  is  stiU 
discernible  in  spite  of  its  damaged  condition.  Below  it  is  the  monument 
of  the  Falconieri,  the  founders  of  the  church.  On  the  same  side  is  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  guild  of  painters  (Cappella  di  S.  Luca), 
adorned  with  paintings  by  G.  Vasari,  Pontormo,  and  others,  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  Benv.  Cellini.  In  the  Second  Cloisters,  to  Hie  left,  is  a  terra¬ 
cotta  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Michelozzo.  Keys  with  the  sacristan, 
who  also  opens  the  glass  arcade  in  the  anterior  court. 

The  Via  della  Colonna  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  Azeglio 
r  p 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  dell’  Annunziata  the  Via  della  Sa- 
pienza  leads  to  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  (PI.  G,  3),  which  is  adorned 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Fanti,  by  Fedi,  erected  in  lo72. 

On  theN.  side  of  this  piazza  rises  S.  Marco,  a  church  without  aisles, 
with  a  flat  ceiling  and  a  dome  over  the  choir,  erected  in  1~J0, 
completely  altered  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  provided  with  a  new 
facade  in  1780.  , 

Interior.  Over  the  central  door  Christ,  painted  ‘a  tempera  on  a  gold 
ground,  by  Giotto.  Right  Walt,,  2nd  altar:  ‘Madonna  with  .saints,  by  tra 
Bartolommeo  (1509;  injured);  3rd  altar:  Madonna  and  two  saints,  an  ear  y- 
Christian  mosaic  from  Rome  (modernized).  —  In  the  Sacristy  (erected  by 
Michelozzo,  1437)  a  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Antoninus  bronze,  by  /or  /- 
yinni.  — Adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left  is  the  chapel  of  Prince  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsk'i  (d.  1833).  —  Then  the  Chapel  of  St.  Antoninus  (who  was 
once  a  monk  in  this  monastery);  architecture  and  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna ;  the  six  statues  of  other  saints  are  by  Francavilla. 
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Frescoes,  representing  the  ])UTial  of  the  saint,  by  Passignani.  —  This  I 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  scliolar  Giovanni  Pico  delln 
^firandola.,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  died  in  1494  at  the  agel 
of  31,  and  of  the  equally  eminent  Angehis  Politianns  (d.  1495),  between 
the  2ad  and  3rd  altars  of  the  left  wall).  , 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  once  far-famed ' 
^Monastery  of  S.  Marco  (PI.  G,  3),  now  suppressed,  and  fitted  up , 
as  the  Museo  di  S.  Marco  (adm.,  see  p.  394;  catalogue  V/^  If-)/ 
The  huilding  was  originally  occupied  by  ‘Silvestrine’  monks,  but 
was  transferred  under  Cosimo  ‘pater  patrise’  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
were  favoured  by  the  Medicis.  In  1436-43  it  was  restored  in  a 
handsome  style  from  designs  by  Michelozzo,  and  shortly  afterwards  . 
decorated  by  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole  (b.  1387,  d.  1455) 
with  those  charming  ‘^‘Frescoes  which  to  this  day  are  unrivalled  in 
their  portrayal  of  profound  and  devoted  piety.  The  painter  Fra 
Bartolommeo  della  Porta  (1475-1517)  and  the  powerful  preacher 
Girolamo  Savonarola  (burned  at  the  stake  in  1498,  see  p.  400) 
were  also  once  inmates  of  this  monastery. 

The  Cloisteks  ,  which  are  entered  immediately  from  the  street, 
contain  a  fresco  by  Poccetti  in  the  6th  lunette  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
showing  the  original  uncompleted  facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  420), 
and  five  other  lunettes  with  frescoes  hy  Fra  Angelico :  to  the  left  of  Poccetti's 
fresco,  over  the  entrance  to  the  ‘foresteria',  or  apartments  devoted  to 
hospitality,  *'*Christ  as  a  pilgrim  welcomed  by  two  Dominican  monks 
(‘No  scene  more  true,  more  noble,  or  more  exquisitely  rendered  than 
this,  can  be  imagined':  C.  dc  C.);  over  the  door  of  the  refectory,  "Christ 
with  the  wound-prints,  the  head  of  elevated  beauty  and  divine  gentleness*, 
over  the  door  to  the  chapter-house  (see  below),  St.  Dominic  with  the 
scourge  of  nine  thongs*,  opposite  the  entrance,  '^Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  ‘ 
St.  Dominic;  left,  over  the  door  to  the  sacristy,  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  in¬ 
dicating  the  rule  of  silence  peculiar  to  the  order  by  placing  his  hand  on 
his  mouth.  —  The  second  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to 
the  Chapter  House,  which  contains  a  large  ^Crucifixion  Christ  between 
the  thieves,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  twenty  saints,  all  life-size,  with  busts 
of  seventeen  Dominicans  below,  by  Fra  Angelico.  —  The  door  in  the  corner 
of  the  cloisters  leads  to  the  Great  Refectort,  one  of  the  walls  of  which 
is  adorned  with  the  so-called  *Providenza  (the  brothers  and  St.  Dominic 
seated  at  a  table  and  fed  by  two  angels),  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Antonio 
Sogliani.  The  door  next  to  the  chapter-house  leads  to  the  second  monastery  j 
court  (usually  closed),  in  the  passage  to  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  staircase  I 
to  the  upper  fioor.  On  the  left,  before  the  staircase  is  reached,  is  the  Small  I 
Refectory,  containing  a  *Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ghirlandajo.  • 

Upper  Floor.  The  corridor  and  the  adjacent  cells  are  adorned  with  '! 
a  succession  of  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico ,  and  partly  by  his  pupils.  In 
the  Corridor:  ^Annunciation,  and  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  St.  Dominic.  I 

—  In  the  Cells:  3rd,  Annunciation;  6th,  Transfiguration;  opposite,  in  the  I 
corridor,  ’^'Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  8.  The  two  Maries  at  the  I 
Sepulchre;  9.  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  whose  humble  joy  is  beautifully 
depicted.  The  last  cells  on  the  left  side  of  the  adjoining  passage  were  . 
once  occupied  by  Savonarola.  In  No.  12:  Madonna  by  Fra  Bartolommeo; 
below,  bronze  bust  of  Savonarola,  and  a  relief  by  Dupri;  on  the  left  ] 
wall,  Christ  as  a  pilgrim  received  by  two  monks  (portraits  of  two  priors  i 
of  the  monastery),  hy  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  by  the  wall  to  the  right,  bust  of 
Benivieni  \>y  Bastianini,  a  self-taught  artist  (d.  1868);  above.  Madonna  by  Fra  • 
Bartolommeo.  Cell  No.  13  contains  a  portrait  of  Savonarola  by  Fra  Bar¬ 
tolommeo,  and  autographs,  No.  14  his  crucifix  and  a  copy  of  an  old  pic¬ 
ture  representing  his  e.xecution  (original  at  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  p.  466). 

—  We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  arc  the  cells  I 
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(No.  31)  of  St.  Aiitonine  (d.  1459),  Archbishop  of  Florence.  —  Opposite 
is  the  I.iBRARr,  the  iirst  public  library  in  Italy,  built  by  Michelozzo 
in  1441  for  Cosiino  de’  Medici ,  who  presented  it  with  400  valuable 
MS.S.;  the  glass-cases  in  the  middle  contain  82  ritual  books  from  S.  Marco 
and  other  convents  and  churches,  with  miniatures  by  Fra  Benedetto.,  the 
brother  of  Angelico,  and  other  celebrated  artists  of  the  15th  century. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  are  Two  Cells  (Nos.  33,  34),  near 
those  of  St.  Antonine,  and  containing  three  small  easel  pictures  by 
Fra  Anpefico  ('Madonna  della  Stella,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  with  the  Annunciation).  The  Last  Cell  on  the  right,  em¬ 
bellished  with  an  'Adoration  of  the  Magi,  al  fresco,  by  Fra  Angelico,  is 
said  to  be  that  which  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  caused  to  he  fitted  up  for 
himself,  and  where  he  received  the  Abbot  Antoninus  and  Fra  Angelico; 
it  conLains  his  portrait  by  Pontormo  and  a  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Antonine. 

The  Accademia  della  Crusca  ,  founded  in  1582  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  language  ,  and  established  in  part  of  this 
building,  is  now  publishing  a  large  dictionary  of  the  language,  and 
occasionally  holds  public  sittings. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  lies  the  Roynle  Jstituto  di  Studj 
Superiori  (entr.  Piazza  S.  Marco  2),  the  first  floor  of  which  contains 
the  Indian  Museum,  founded  by  A.  de  Gubernatis  (open  free  on 
I,  Sun.;  catalogue  60  c.),  and  the  Mineralogical  and  Oeological  Collect¬ 
ions  belonging  to  the  university.  —  This  building  is  adjoined  on 
the  N.  E.  by  the  fine  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University  (PI.  H,  3 ; 
entr..  Via  Micheli  3),  usually  called  the  Oiardino  de'  Semplici. 

The  Via  Ricasoli  leads  from  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Marco  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  No.  52  in  this  street  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  G,  3),  containing 
the  *Gallbbia  Antica  b  Modbrna  (adm.,  see  p.  393  ;  catalogue 
in  preparation).  —  This  collection  of  ancient  masters ,  which 
has  been  entirely  re-arranged  since  1892,  contains  few  pictures 
to  strike  the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  amateur,  but  it  is  a  most 
I  important  collection  for  students  of  the  development  of  Italian 
art  during  the  14-16th  centuries.  We  have  the  advantage  here 
of  being  able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools,  to  the  productions 
,  of  which  this  collection  is  restricted.  The  small  pictures  of 
'  Giotto  (Room  II,  No.  103,  etc.)  and  Fra  Angelico's  Life  of  Christ 
I  (Room  VI,  No.  2153)  are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to 
'  the  much  more  important  labours  of  these  two  great  masters  in 
the  department  of  fresco-painting;  the  Last  Judgment  (Room  VI, 
I  No.  266  )  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Room  II,  No.  166),  however, 
afford  a  good  idea  of  Fra  Angelico’s  works.  This  collection  also 
possesses  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  an  Umbrian 
I  master,  closely  allied  to  Fra  Angelico  in  his  modes  of  thought 
(Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Room  II,  No.  165).  This  work  affords  distinct 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  existed  between  the 
‘  Schools  of  the  North  and  South  in  the  15th  cent.,  notwithstanding 
their  external  independence.  The  collection  is  chiefly  important 
for  the  study  of  the  Florentine  art  of  the  15th  century.  The 
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exc.elleiit  iiarrative-paiiiter  Francesco  Pcsellino  (Room  IV,  No.  72) 
appears  here  as  theheirof  Mnsaceio,  who  is  by  no  means  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  gallery  (Room  VI,  No.  70).  Filippo  Lippi’s  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  (Room  HI,  No.  62),  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  belongs  to 
hlslater  period.  In  this  work  the  master  obviously  aims  at  sensuous 
beauty  in  his  female  forms ;  he  departs  from  the  strictly  ecclesias-  ' 
tical  style  and  borrows  various  effects  from  the  province  of  sculp-  i 
ture.  The  want  of  repose  caused  by  the  desire  to  introduce  tech¬ 
nical  novelties  is  apparent  in  Sandro  Botticelli’s  Coronation 
of  Mary  (Room  IV,  No.  73) ;  and  Verrocchio’s  Baptism  (Room  IV, 
No.  71)shows  the  same  tendency  in  ahigher  degree,  while  distaiitly 
recalling  Leonardo’s  technical  skill  and  sense  of  form.  Domenico 
Ohirlandajo ,  another  master  of  this  school,  was  tlioroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  traditional  forms ,  and  with  their  aid  he  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  majestic  and  spirited  figures,  and  to  unite  in 
them  the  result  of  the  labour  of  two  generations.  His  Madonna 
and  angels  (Room  III,  No.  66)  is  better  preserved  than  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (Room  II ,  No.  95).  A  comparison  of  Ghirlandajo’s  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style,  the  outcome  of  a  mature  imagination ,  with  the 
elaborate  and  exaggerated  manner  of  the  old  masters,  is  most  in¬ 
structive.  Lorenzo  di  Credi’s  Nativity  (Room  V ,  No.  92)  is  not 
only  a  carefully  executed,  but  also  an  impressive  picture  on  account 
of  its  beauty  of  expression  and  symmetry  of  composition.  Among 
Fra  Bartolommeo’s  pictures,  Mary  appearing  to  St.  Bernard  (Room  V, 
No.  97)  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  affords  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  master’s  method  of  painting.  Mariotto  Alberlinelli, 
who  is  closely  allied  to  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  is  well  represented  by 
a  Trinity  (Room  II,  No.  63) ;  his  Annunciation  (No.  69)  is  no 
longer  in  its  original  condition.  Perugino’s  pictures  are  greatly 
above  the  average  merit  of  his  works :  in  his  Pietk  (Room  II, 
No.  56)  an  admirable  individuality  of  character  is  exhibited ;  his 
skill  as  a  colourist  is  shown  in  Ms  Mount  of  Olives  (53) ;  and 
his  Assumption  (57) ,  admirable  both  in  composition  and  execu¬ 
tion,  shows  him  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

RoomI.  Florentine  works  of  the  i4-15th  cent.,  chiefly  of  the 
School  of  Oiotto.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Room  of  the 
Beato  Angelico  (No.  VI).  We  go  first  straight  on  to  the  — 

Cupola  Saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  celebrated 
*David  (‘II  Gigante’)  by  Michael  Angelo,  shaped  by  the  youthful 
artist  in  1501-1504  from  a  gigantic  block  of  marble,  which  had 
been  abandoned  as  spoiled.  The  statue  formerly  stood  in  front  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  400). 

‘No  plastic  work  of  Michael  Angelo  earned  such  a  harve.st  of  laudation 
among  his  contemporaries  as  the  ‘David'.  Vasari  sings  the  praises  of  the 
miracle-worker,  who  raised  the  dead,  spoiled  block  to  new  life,  and 
a.ssures  us  that  Michael  Angelo’s  David  is  vastly  superior  to  all  ancient  and 
modern  statues  whatever.  The  boldness  and  assured  touch  of  the  great 
sculptor  certainly  awake  our  admiring  astonishment.  Not  only  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  proscribed  to  him,  but  also  its  size  and  proportions,  added  to 
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which  he  was  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  for  the  development  of  the 
attitude  and  motion.  Yet  this  constraint  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  history 
of  the  statue  could  by  no  means  be  divined  from  its  appearance.  Out¬ 
wardly  the  demeanour  of  the  young  hero  is  composed  and  quiet;  but 
each  limb  is  animated  by  a  common  impulse  from  within,  and  the  whole 
■  body  is  braced  up  for  one  action.  The  raised  left  arm  holds  the  sling  in 
readiness,  the  right  hand  hanging  at  his  side  conceals  the  pebble;  next 
I  instant  he  will  make  the  attack’.  —  Spi'inger. 

This  room  contains  a  collection  of  casts  and  photographs  of 
the  great  master’s  works.  The  steps  to  the  left  lead  hence  to  — 

Room  II,  which  is  divided  by  screens  into  three  sections,  and 
contains  works  of  the  Tuscan  Schools  of  the  13- 18th  centuries. 
Section  I.  Works  of  the  13-15th  centuries.  To  the  left  of  the  door: 
102.  Cirnabue,  Madonna  and  angels  [13th  cent.);  *103.  Giotto,  Ma¬ 
donna  with  angels;  104-115.  School  of  Giotto,  Scones  from  the  life 
of  Christ;  117-126.  School  of  Giotto,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis;  127.  Aynolo  Gaddi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  End-wall 
|[beyond  the  door):  134.  Ambroyio  Loremetti,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  (1342).  To  the  left  of  the  entrance:  164.  Luca  Signorelli, 
Madonna  with  saints;  below,  predella  with  Last  Supper,  the  Mount 
.'of  Olives,  and  the  Scourging  of  Christ.  End-wall:  Sandro  Botticelli, 
161.  Daughter  of  Ilerodias  with  the  head  of  the  Baptist;  162.  St.  Au- 
igustine  tinding  an  angel  who  wishes  to  drain  the  sea,  altar-piece.  In 
the  middle:  *165.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (the 
painter’s  masterpiece,  1423),  with  pleasant  episodes  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  *166.  Fra  Angelico,  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  adjacent,  to 
the  right,  1.  Portion  of  a  chest  (15th  cent.),  with  the  representation 
liof  a  wedding  (Adimari-Ricasoli),  of  historical  interest.  —  Section  II. 
Works  of  the  15-16th  centuries.  To  the  left :  168.  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Christ  and  saints  (chiefly  frescoes);  the  monk’s  head  in  the  centre 
is’cspecially  flue.  Albertinelli,  167.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints, 
169.  Annunciation  (1510);  172.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Savonarola  in 
the  character  of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  179.  Ang.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of 
Duke  Cosimo  I.  In  the  middle:  195.  Bom.  Ghirlandajo,  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  (1485).  —  Section  III.  Works  of  the  16-18th  cent¬ 
uries.  To  the  left:  198.  Al.  Allori,  Annunciation;  207.  Cristof. 
Allori,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

We  now  return  to  the  Cupola  Saloon  and  pass  through  the  lirst 
.door  to  the  right  into  the  — 

III.  Room  oe  Perugino.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance:  Perugino, 
*57.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Michael,  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  Dominicus,  and  Bernard,  brought  from  Vallomhrosa  (1500); 
1*56.  Pietk  (early  work);  55.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  with  four 
saints;  54.  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  Jerome;  53.  Perugino,  Christ  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives;  opposite,  *66.  Bom.  Ghirlandajo,  Madonna  with 
angels  and  saints,  with  predella  (No.  67);  65.  Luca  Signorelli,  Cruci¬ 
fixion  and  Mary  Magdalen  (striking  in  its  expression  of  absolute 
despair),  perhaps  executed  by  his  pupils.  *62.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  master’s  best  works;  the  monk 
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below  to  the  right,  with  the  inscription  ‘is  perfecit  opus’,  is  a  por  I 
trait  of  the  painter  himself.  Below,  predella  with  three  saints.  63  1 
Albertinelli,  Trinity  (1600);  61.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Two  angels.  — '  I 
The  Perugino  Room  is  adjoined  by  the  — 

Botticblli  Rooms  (IV,  V).  —  IV.  Room,  To  the  right  o 
tlie  entrance,  70.  Masaccio,  Madonna  with  St.  Anna  and  angeli' 
(injured);  71.  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Baptism  of  Christ  (much  injured)  I  ■ 
said  to  have  been  finished  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  who  perhap'  i 
painted  the  two  angels  to  the  left;  72.  Franc.  Pesellino ,  Predelhl 
with  the  Nativity,  the  Beheading  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Anthony ;  73.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Coronation  of  thtj 
Virgin,  with  predella  (No.  74);  76.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Four  Saints 
with  predella  (No.  77)  representing  scenes  from  their  lives;  75. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Christ;  78.  Perugino,  The  Crucifixion ;  79.  Fro 
Filippo  Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child.  *80.  Sandro  Botticelli:, 
Allegorical  representation  of  Spring:  on  the  left,  Mercury  and  thcf 
Graces,  Venus  and  Cupid  with  the  bow  in  the  middle,  and  on  the) 
right.  Flora  with  a  personification  of  Fertility  and  a  god  of  wind. 
82.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  81.  Pacchiarollo, 
Visitation.  —  V.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  98.  DescenI 
from  the  Cross,  the  design  and  upper  half  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the 
lower  half  by  Pietro  Perugino;  opposite,  84.  Sandro  Botticelli  (?  more  i 
probably  School  of  Verrocchio'),  Tobias  with  the  three  angels;  85.* 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints  ;  86.  Fra  Fi¬ 
lippo  Lippi,  Predella  witli  legendary  scenes;  88.  Sandro  Botticelli, , 
Madonna  with  six  saints;  92.  Lor.  di  Credi ,  Nativity,  carefully 
painted,  especially  the  landscape  in  the  foreground ;  89,  93.  Filip-; 
pino  Lippi  (not  Andrea  del  Castagno),  Mary  Magdalen  and  John  the' 
Baptist;  91.  Andrea  del  Castagno,  St.  Jerome;  94.  Lor.  di  Credi, 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child;  97.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Apparition  of 
the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard,  a  youthful  work  with  a  beautiful  land¬ 
scape.  ■ —  We  now  return  through  the  Cupola  Saloon  to  the  first  room 
and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  — 

VI.  Room  of  the  Beato  Angf.lico.  To  the  right:  227.  Fra  Ange-.. 
lico.  Madonna  and  saints;  233-237,  252-254.  Fra  Angelico,  Lifeij 
of  Christ  in  8  pictures  and  35  sections  (executed  with  the  aid  of' i 
other  painters);  by  the  pillar,  243.  Fra  Angelico,  History  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian.  Above ,  *241 ,  242.  Perugino ,  Portraits  of  I 
two  monks  of  Vallombrosa  (p.  480);  farther  on,  above,  249.  Fra  ■ 
Angelico,  Pietk;  beside  the  door,  to  the  left,  *206.  Fra  Angelico,  • 
Last  Judgment  (the  representation  of  the  blessed,  to  the  left,  full  j 
of  grace  and  feeling).  j 

The  adjoining  Room  VII  contains  a  number  of  cartoons  by  emi-  ] 
nent  masters,  among  them  *Figure8  of  saints  by  Fra  Bartolommeo' 
(1,3,  6,  22). 

A  staircase  in  the  vestibule  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  , 
which  is  the  Galleky  of  Modekn  Pictures,  few  of  which  are  worthy  of 
mention.  — 1st  R. :  19.  Morgari^  Death  of  Raphael  (1880)  *,  17.  P.  Bcmenali^  \ 
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Hector  chiding  Paris;  25.  Cassioli,  Battle  of  Legnano.  —  2nd  B. :  39.  Ussi, 
Exnulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  from  Florence  (18U0);  53.  Ademollo,  Battle 
of  Sol'ferino  in  1859  (1865).  —  3rd  11. :  70.  Castat/nola,  Filippo  Lippi  and 
the  nun  Buti  (1864);  82.  Bezzuoli,  Entry  of  Charles  Vlll.  ol  France  into 
Florence;  88.  Sabalelli,  Murder  of  Buondelmonte.  —  4th  R. :  101.  Cotiese, 
Pontine  Marshes  near  Terracina  (1865) ;  107-113.  Signorini,  Popular  festival 
at  Florence.  —  5th  R. :  122.  Fattori.  Episode  after  the  battle  of  Magent.a. 

—  6th  R  •  161.  OiovaccMiio  Toma,  Shower  of  ashes  at  Raples  (1S»U);  loo. 
Segoni  Finding  of  Catiline’s  body;  148.  EaHort,  John  the  Baptist  before 
Herod’;  157.  A.  Pasini,  Caravan  in  the  desert  (1864).  .  ,  „  .  j 

No  54  in  the  Via  Ricasoli  is  the  entrance  to  the  Court  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy ,  where  a  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  begun  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  one  ot 
the  Twelve  Apostles  he  was  to  supply  for  the  cathedral  (1503),  is  preserved 

*TheTame  building  (entrance  in  the  Via  Alfani,  No.  82)  contaimi  the 
celebrated  manufactory  of  Florentine  Mosaics  (founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  16tU  cent.)*  containing  a  collection  ot  the  materials  used  and  o! 
finished  works,  open  daily,  10-4  (adm.  50  c.,  Sun.  free). 

Tlie  wide  Via  Cavoue  (PL  Gr,  3 ),  formerly  Via  Larga,  runs 
along  tlie  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco.  In  this  street,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  degli  Arazzieri  ,  stands  the  Casino  di  Livia, 
a  small  hut  tasteful  structure  by  liuontalenti  (V). 

Adjacent  is  the  Casino  Mediceo  (No.  63,  PI.  G  2,  3  ;  now  a  court 
of  law),  erected  in  1576  by  Buontalenti,  on  tlie  site  of  the  famous 
Medici  gardens,  where  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  preserved  a  number  of 
treasures  of  art  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  palace  of  the  Medici  (see  p.  446).  Bertoldo,  the  heir  and 
pupil  of  Donatello,  was  appointed  keeper,  and  rouml  him  clustered 
a  troop  of  eager  students.  No  other  school  ever  attained  so  gieat 
celebrity.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi ,  Giovanni  Fran¬ 
cesco  Rustic!,  Francesco  Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  A.  Sanso¬ 
vino,  P.  Torrigiani,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Michael  Angelo,  all  owe 
their  artistic  education  to  the  garden  of  the  Medici.  Duke  Gosimo 
1.  afterwards  transferred  the  collection  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uflizi. 

A  little  farther  on ,  Via  Cavour  69 ,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  are  the  former  cloisters  of  the  barefooted  monks,  or  Recollets, 
the  Chiostro  dello  Scalzo  (PL  G,  2),  an  elegant  court  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  adorned  with  ad- 
I  inirable  ^Frescoes  in  grisaille  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist, 

'  with  allegorical  figures  and  rich  ornamentation,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
1  and  Frnnciabigio  (1515-26).  Admission,  see  p.  393. 

'  On  the  right;  1.  Allegorical  dg«ra  of  Faith(152l)) ;  2.  The  Angel  appearing 

I  to  Zacharias  (1526);  3.  Vi.sitation  (1524);  4.  Nativity  of  the  Baptist  (IWb), 
5.  Departure  of  John  from  hi.s  father’s  house,  and  6.  His  A!,, 

Christ  (these  two  by  Franciabigio,  1518-19).  —  7.  Baptism  of  Christ  (  he 
earliest  and  weakest  of  all,  perhaps  painted  by  the  two  “'"f 

mon  1509);  8  Allegorical  figure  of  Love  (1520);  9.  Allegorical  figure  of 
1  Justice  (1515);  10.  John  preaching  in  the  desert  (1515);  11.  John 

(1517);  12.  John  made  prisoner  (1517);  13.  Dance  of  Salome;  14  Death  ot 
John;  15.  His  head  brought  in  on  a  charger;  16.  Allegorical  liguro  ol 
Hope  (the  last  four  painted  in  1523).  -  It  is  interesting  to 
’  of  these  frescoes  the  inlluence  of  Albert  Diirer.  hor  e-vample,  in  the  ‘’0110  n 
i  of  John,  the  Pharisee  in  the  long  robe  to  the  right  and  the  woiuan  with 
I  the  child  arc  borrowed  from  the  engravings  of  the  Ccniian  master. 
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Proceeding  fartlier  to  tire  N.E.,  we  traverse  the  Via  Micheli  t  I 
the  left,  and  enter  the  Via  S.  Gallo,  No.  74  in  which,  a  cornel  I 
house,  is  the  ^Palazzo  Nencini,  formerly  the  Palazzo  Pandolfmi  (^Pl  ' 
n,  23,  erected  after  1516  by  Giov.  Franc,  da  Sangallo,  from  thi'  . 
designs  of  Raphael.  In  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Viil 
S.  Apollonia,  is  the  old  Convent  of  S.  Apollonia  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  entereii  < 
from  Via  27  Aprile  No.  1  (‘Cenacolo  di  S.  Apollonia’),  and  contain-  i 
ing  a  small  picture-gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  393). 

In  the  anteroom  are  paintings  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  2nd  Rooml  \ 
contains  several  works  hy  Andrea  del  Castagno:  to  the  right,  Last  Supped  « 
(fresco);  above,  Crucifixion;  to  the  right.  Entombment;  to  the  left,  Re.j' 
surrection.  On  the  other  wails  are  frescoes  (about  1450),  transferred  tf|| 
c.anvas  (previously  in  the  Villa  PandoHini  at  Legnaja) ,  of  nine  portrait  ■ 
figures:  Filippo  Scolari ,  surnamed  Pippo  Spano ,  i.e,  ‘Obergespan’  oil  ( 
supreme  count  of  Temesvar,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks;  Farinata  degliV 
Uherti,  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  ;  Nic.  Acciajuoli ,  mentioned  on  p.  473;ll 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl;  Esther;  Tomyris;  Dante ;  Petrarch  ;  and  Boccaccio. 8 

Returning  by  the  Via  Cavouk  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  to  the  » 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  we  pass  first,  on  the  right  (No.  45),  the  Biblio-]  < 
ieca  MarucelUana  (PI.  G,  3;  adm.,  seep.  393),  founded  in  1703  by 
Francesco  Marucelli,  and  containing  120,000  vols.  and  a  fine  col-' 
lection  of  engravings  (catalogue);  then,  on  the  left,  the  Palazzo] 
Panciatichi  (PI.  F,  4),  built  about  1700  by  Carlo  Fontana,  with  a;' 
relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano  at  the  corner.  i  1 

Opposite  the  Pal.  Panciatichi  stands  the  old  palace  of  the' 
Medici,  generally  called  after  its  later  owners  the  *Palaz20[ 
Riccardi  (PL  F,  3,  4),  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  govern- 1 
ment  since  1814  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture.  It  was 
erected  about  1430  under  Cosimo  Pater  Patriie  by  Michelozzo,  who 
here  introduced  the  practice  of  tapering  the  rustica  in  the  different 
stories.  The  unsymmetrical  facade  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  and 
heavy  cornice.  Here  Oosimo’s  grandson  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  was 
born  on  1.  Jan.,  1449,  and  here  he  maintained  his  brilliant  estab-  . 
lishment.  Lorenzo’s  sons  Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano  also  first 
saw  the  light  within  its  walls.  Giulio,  Ippolito,  and  Alessandro 
de’  Medici  (comp.  p.  397)  subsequently  resided  here,  and  the' 
family  continued  in  possession  of  the  palace  until  it  was  sold  in  ' 
1659  by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  Riccardi  family,  who 
extended  it  considerably  in  1714,  enclosing  within  its  precincts  the 
Strada  del  Traditore,  where  on  7th  Jan.,  1537,  Duke  Alessandro 
was  assassinated  by  Lorenzino  de’  Medici.  The  original  structure, 
however,  is  still  in  great  part  recognisable,  particularly  its  beauti¬ 
ful  court  and  the  staircases. 

An  imposing  gateway  leads  to  the  Court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  ancient 
busts,  Gothic  statues  with  ancient  heads,  sarcophagi,  Greek  and  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  from  Rome,  etc.  The  sarcophagus  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  with  - 
the  representation  of  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  formerly  contained  the  remains  > 
ofGuccio  de' Medici,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  who  was  Gonfaloniere  in 
1299.  The  relief-medallions  above  the  arcades,  copied  from  antique 
gems,  are  by  Donatello.  —  The  passage  to  the  Second  Court  contains 
ancient  busts. 
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(The  staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  a  Gallery,  with  frescoes  hy  Luca 
Giordano  (1632),  and  to  the  private  Chapel  of  the  Medici  (adiii.,  see  p.  393), 
embellished  with  '^Frescoes  hy^cHor^oGorroZf,  painted  abou  1 1459- 63, rep  resen  t- 
I  ing  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  with  numerous  portraits  of  the  Medici.  Beno/.zo 
‘shaped  the  various  episodes  of  a  pompous  progress  into  one  long  series 
filling  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  building.  The  kings,  in  gorgeous  state, 
are  accompanied  on  their  march  by  knights  and  pages  in  sximptuous  dresses, 
by  hunters  and  followers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  spectator  glances  by  turns 
at  the  forms  of  crowned  kings,  of  squires,  and  attendants  with  hunting 
leopards,  all  winding  their  solemn  way  through  a  rich  landscape  country’. 
—  C.  di'  C.  —  On  the  window-walls  are  charming  •Angels  in  the  garden 
of  heaven,  of  admirable  design.  —  Fee  '/a  fv- 

At  the  back  of  the  palace.  Via  Ginori  4  (PI.  F,  3),  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Biblioteoa  Riccaruiana  and  the  archives.  The  Library ,  founded 
by  the  Riccardi  family,  and  purchased  by  the  state  in  1812,  comprises  28,(100 
vols.  and  3800  MSS.,  including  a  Virgil  illustrated  with  miniatures  by 
Ben.  Gozzoli  and  several  MSS.  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Macchiavelli,  Galileo,  an¬ 
cient  diptychs,  etc.  Admis.sion,  see  p.  393. 

The  short  Via  Gori  separates  the  S.W.  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Riccardi  from  the  church  of  S.  Giovannino  degli  Scolopi  f  beloiig- 
iug  to  the  Padri  delle  Scuole  Pie;  PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1352, 
remodelled  in  1580  by  71.  Ammanati,  completed  in  lOGl  hy  Alfonso 
Parigi,  and  in  the  possession  of  the.Iesuits  from  1557  to  1775.  The 
church  contains  frescoes  and  pictures  by  Allori,  Bronzino,  Snnti  di 
Tito,  etc.  —  The  Via  de’  Ginori  to  the  W.  behind  the  Pal.  Riccardi 
contains  several  fine  old  houses,  among  which  mention  may  be  made 
of  No.  13,  the  Palazzo  Ginori  (PI.  F,  .3),  built  by  Baccio  d' Agnolo 
for  the  Taddei  family,  with  whom  Raphael  resided  for  some  time. 

1e.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Maria 
Novella. 

From  the  entrance  of  tlie  Via  Cerretnni,  which  leads  straight 
I  from  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  (p.  419)  to  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  Borgo 
.  S.  Lorenzo  diverges  to  the  right,  and  readies  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo 
)P1.  F,  4).  To  the  left  in  this  square  is  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo, 
and  at  its  N.  end  a  statue  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  by  Ban- 
dinelli,  on  a  pedestal  with  reliefs  referring  to  Giovanni’s  victories. 
—  The  Via  de  Ginori  (see  above)  diverges  here. 

*S.  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  founded  in  390  and  consecrated 
'  by  St.  Ambrose  in  393,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Italy. 

In  1423  it  was  burned  down,  and  since  1425  re-erected  by  the  Medici 
}  and  seven  other  families  from  the  designs  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi, 
who  restored  the  form  of  the  early  Christian  basilica,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  aisles  terminated  by  a  transept,  the  nave  being  covered 
II  with  a  flat  ceiling,  and  the  aisles  with  groined  vaulting.  He  then 
«  added  low  chapels  resemblingrecesses  on  each  side.  Overthe  columns 
(14  in  number,  and  two  pillars)  he  replaced  the  ancient  architrave 
which  had  been  removed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  now  support 
the  flue  projecting  arches.  The  cupola,  which  rests  upon  the  cross 
without  the  interposition  of  a  drum,  is  not  part  of  Brunelleschi’s 
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work.  —  The  high-altar  was  consecrated  in  1461.  The  inner  wall  i 
of  the  facade  is  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  also  added  the  New  Sacristy  i 
(p.  449),  and  the  Laurentian  Library.  His  design  for  the  outside  ol 
the  facade  (1516)  was  iiiifortunately  never  executed,  butispre-^ 
served  in  the  Galleria  Buonarroti  (p.  437). 

At  the  end  of  the  Right  Aisle  is  the  Monument  of  the  painter  Ben- 
venuti  (d.  1844).  —  Bas-reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  by  Donatello  and  his* 
pupils  Bertoldo  and  Bellano.  —  Right  Transept,  on  the  altar,  a  marble  ' 
tabernacle  by  Desiderio  da  Seitignano.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading! : 
to  the  Choir  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  selected  by  him-’ 
self,  in  which  he  was  laid  on  Aug.  2nd,  1464,  according  to  his  own 
request  without  any  funereal  pomp.  The  Signoria  honoured  his  memory' i 
by  passing  a  decree  which  gave  him  the  title  of ‘Pater  Patriae'.  Donatello  | 
is  buried  in  the  same  vault.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  left  of  the] 
choir  the  monument  of  a  Countess  Moltke  Ferrari-Corbelli,  by  Dupri, 
1864.  —  The  square  '•‘'Old  Sacristy  ,  erected  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  is 
covered  with  a  polygonal  dome,  the  projection  with  the  altar  having  a  i 
small  fiat  dome.  The  plastic  '"Decoration  is  by  Donatello:  above  the: 
bronze  doors,  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  are  two  saints,  beneath  a' 
frieze  of  angels'  heads  \  in  the  lunettes  are  the  Evangelists  and  on  the 
spandrels ,  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  (all  in  stucco).  ' 
Donatello  also  executed  the  beautiful  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Lawrence  on' 
the  left  side,  and  the  marble  monument  of  Giovanni  Averardo  de'  Medici 
and  Piccarda  Bueri,  the  parents  of  Cosimo,  beneath  the  table  in  the  centre.] 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  simple  and  tasteful  monument  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  (father  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico)  and  his  brother  Giovanni,! 
by  Andrea  Verrocchio  (1472)  ^  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  are  also  interred  here. 

In  the  small  chamber,  to  the  left,  is  a  fountain  also  attributed  by  Vasari  ; 
ioVerrocchio. —  In  the  2nd  chapel,  an  •Annunciation,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 

—  In  the  Left  Aisle  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  large  fresco  by 
Angelo  Bronzino.  Adjacent  is  a  •Cantoria  by  Donatello  and  Bertoldo.  — 
The  adjoining  door  leads  to  the  cloisters  and  the  library  (see  below). 

The  Cloisters,  immediately  adjoining  the  church,  are  attributed 
to  Brunelleschi.  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom  the  cloisters  are.; 
a  refuge  for  homeless  cats,  which  are  fed  here  daily  at  noon.  To  the 
right,  by  the  church-door,  is  a  statue  of  Paolo  Giovio,  the  historian, 
by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1560).  Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  1 
Biblioteca  Laurenziana  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  393;  gratuities  I 
forbidden),  a  library  founded  by  Cosimo  the  Elder  in  1444,  and  \ 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  Medici.  Its  chief  treasure  consists  of  ' 
about  10,000  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors,  many  of  \ 
which  are  extremely  valuable.  The  building  was  begun  in  1524  ' 
from  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  portico  was  built  by  him  > 
(very  effective  in  spite  of  several  eccentricities),  and  the  staircase  > 
(which  was  also  designed  by  Michael  Angelo)  was  completed  in 
1571  by  Vasari;  the  rotunda  containing  the  Bibl.  Delciana,  was 
erected  in  1841,  from  Pasquale  Pocclantfs  design. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Library  was  executed  by  Tasso  and  Carota, 
from  Michael  AngeWs  designs  (after  1529?).  The  latter  also  furnished 
the  design  for  the  88  ‘plutei'  to  which  the  MSS.  are  attached.  Among 
these  are  a  number  of  codices  of  rare  value :  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent. ', 
Pliny  of  the  10th  or  11th  cent,  (from  the  Ashburnharn  Collection);  Ta¬ 
citus,  two  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  cent.,  the  older  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  sole  copy  containing  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals. 
The  Pandects,  of  the  Gth  or  7th  cent.,  carried  off  from  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans 
in  1185,  the  oldest  existing  MS.  of  this  collection,  on  which  the  study  of 
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Roman  Law  almost  entirely  hinges.  Most  important  MS.  of  .^.scliylns, 
and  best  MS.  of  Cicero’s  Epistolm  ad  Familiares.  Petrarch’.s  Canzone,  with 
portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  MSS.  and  letters  of  Dante.  Uecamerone 
of  Boccaccio.  MSS.  of  Alfieri.  MSS.  of  Napoleon  1.  Document  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  1439;  Codex  Amiatinus;  Syrian  gospels;  maps  of 
Ptolemy;  miniatures,  etc.  Catalogues  by  Assemann  (Oriental  MSS.)  and 
Bandini,  continued  by  Furia. 

To  S.  Lorenzo  belong  also  the  New  Sacristy  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Princes,  the  entrance  to  which,  however,  is  now  in  the  Piazza 
Madonna  (PI.  E,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  394)  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
nearly  opposite  the  Via  Faenza.  From  the  vestibule  we 'ascend  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  left,  and  reach  first  the  chapel  of  the  princes, 
and  then  the  new  sacristy  (on  the  left). 

The  Chapel  op  the  Princes  (Cappella  deiPrincipi),  the  burial- 
chapel  of  the  grand-dukes  of  the  Medici  family,  was  constructed  in 
1604  by  Matteo  Niyelti,  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 

It  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  by  a  dome,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  marble  and  valuable  “Mosaics  in  stone.  The  paintings  in  the  dome 
(Creation,  Fall,  Death  of  Abel,  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  Nativity,  Death  and 
Resurrection,  Last  Judgment)  are  by  Pietro  Benvenuli  (1828-38).  In  six 
niches  below  are  the  granite  sarcophagi  of  the  princes,  some  of  them  with 
gilded  bronze  statues,  from  Cosimo  I.  (d.  1574)  to  Cosimo  III.  (d.  1723; 
comp.  p.  357).  On  the  coping  round  the  chapel  are  placed  the  armorial 
bearings  of  16  Tu.scan  towns  in  stone-mosaic.  A  new  floor  is  being  laid. 
—  A  sum  of  22  million  lire  (about  880,000(.)  was  expended  by  the  Medic 
family  on  the  construction  and  decoration  of  this  chapel. 

The  *'''New  Sacristy  (^Sagrestia  Nuova ;  admission,  see  p.  394  ; 
50  c.),  built  by  Michael  Angelo  for  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  do’ 
Medici)  in  1523-29,  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  house  of  the  Medici, 
is  a  simple  quadrangular  edifice  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  arti¬ 
culated  by  pilasters,  niches,  and  recesses.  In  form  it  corresponds  with 
the  old  sacristy  by  Brunelleschi.  The  sculptures  with  which  it  was 
to  have  been  filled  (monuments  to  Cosimo  the  Elder,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  and  to  the  younger  Giii- 
liano  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici)  have  been  confined  to  the  monuments 
of  the  two  members  of  the  family  who  had  last  died,  Oiuliano  de’ 
Medici  (d.  1516),  created  Due  de  Nemours  by  the  King  of  France 
and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  (d.  1519),  who  became  Duke  of  Urbino 
under  Leo  X.  The  great  master  worked  at  his  task  full  of  bitter 
feelings  at  the  abolition  of  the  republic  by  Alessandro  de’  .Medici, 
and  in  1534  left  it  unfinished,  as  he  feared  the  tyrant’s  hate  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope.  In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  Michael  Angelo  has  here  produced  a  congruous  whole  of 
the  greatest  beauty.  Architecture  and  sculpture  are  as  harmonious 
as  if  the  master  had  modelled  sarcophagi  and  statues,  cornices  and 
niches,  doors  and  windows  out  of  one  and  the  same  clay. 

On  the  right  i.t  the  Monomf.nt  of  Giuliano  df.'  Medici,  who  is  re- 
pre.sented  as  General  of  the  Church,  holding  the  commander's  baton 
in  his  hand.  Full  of  proud  confidence  and  energy  he  gazes  before  him, 
ready  to  start  up  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Below  is  the  sarcophagus, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  deceased  and  adorned  by  the  “Statues  of 
Day  and  Night,  the  latter  especially  admired.  A  contemporary  poet,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Strozzi,  wrote  upon  it  the  lines: 
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La  Nolle ,  che  la  oedi  in  si  dolci  atti 

Dormire^  fu  da  tin  Ancjeio  scolpita 
til  qnesio  e  perch^  dorme  ha 

vita ; 

Deslala,  se  no''l  credit  e  parltratti. 


'Tiy  Night,  in  deepest  slumber;  all 
can  see 

She  sleeps  (t‘(tr  Angelo  divine  did  give 

This  sloiie  a  soul),  and,  since  she 
sleeps,  must  live . 

You  doubt  it?  Wake  her,  she  will 
speak  to  thee. 


Michael  Angelo,  in  allusion  to  the  suppression  of  political  liberty 
(see  p.  449),  answered: 


Qraio  iri  t'l  sonno  e  piii  Vesser  di 
•  sasso ; 

^fe)^tre  che'l  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura 

Non  veder^  noti  seniir  m'  b  gran  ven- 
tura ; 

Perb  non  mi  desiar;  deh !  parla  basso ! 


Ah  !  glad  am  I  to  sleep  in  stone, 
while  woe 

And  dire  disgrace  rage  unreprove'd 
near  — 

A  happy  chance  to  neither  sec  nor 
hear. 

So  wake  me  not!  When  passing, 
whisper  low. 


Opposite  is  the  Monument  of  Lorenzo  de"  Meoici,  who  in  contrast  i 
to  Giuliano  is  represented  in  profound  meditation  (hence  called  H  pen- 
siero)  \  below  it  his  sarcophagus,  which  contains  also  the  body  of  Duke 
Alessandro,  assassinated  in  1537,  with  '^‘Statues  of  Evening  and  Dawn  * 
(Crepusculo  e  Aurora).  The  original  significance  which  Michael  Angelo 
meant  to  convey  before  the  siege  of  Florence  by  the  allegorical  figures  i 
is  somewhat  obscure  and  artificial.  The  periods  of  the  day  represent  as 
it  were  the  various  members  of  the  universe,  which  are  sunk  in  grief  at 
the  death  of  the  heroes.  The  statues  are  not  portraits,  but  ideal  forms, 
in  which  are  reflected  the  two  chief  sides  of  a  heroic  nature ,  —  self-  • 
devoted  absorption  in  noble  designs,  and  confident  energy.  It  is  certain  J 
that  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  his  country,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  war,  i 
which  delayed  the  completion  of  the  statues,  exercised  a  great  influence  < 
on  the  master's  chisel,  though  the  theory  that  Michael  Angelo  was  from 
the  beginning  bent  upon  producing  a  purely  political  monument  cannot  n 
stand  the  test.  —  The  remaining  statues  in  the  chapel,  an  unfinished 
Madonna,  by  Michael  Angelo^  and  the  two  patron  saints  of  the  Medici,  St.  ^ 
Damianus  (1.)  by  Raffaello  da  Montelvpo.,  and  St.  Cosmas  (r.)  by  Fra  Qio-  1 
vanni  Angiolo  da  MontorsoU  (who  also  assisted  Michael  Angelo  in  1533  on  the 
statue  of  Giuliano),  were  also  originally  intended  for  the  mausoleum. 

Several  streets  issue  from  tlie  little  Piazza  Madonna  (p.  449).  ' 
Tlie  Via  dell'  Ariento ,  running  N. ,  contains  the  Mercato  Cenlrale  < 
(  PI.  E,  F,  3  ),  constructed  from  a  design  by  Mengoni  (p.  122)  in  | 
1882.  [In  the  Via  Nazionale,  opposite  the  beginning  of  the  Via  ' 
doll’ Ariento,  is  a  large  group  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  by  Gio-  • 
vanni  della  Robbia,  1622.  |  The  Via  Faenza  (see  below)  also  runs 
to  the  N.  The  Via  del  Melarancio  leads  W.  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Vniltt  '■ 
Ilaliana  (PI.  E,  3)  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument  to  the 
Tuscans  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  unity,  to  S.  Maria  Novella  -■ 
(p.  451)  and  to  the  railway-station.  The  Via  del  Oiglio  leads  S.W.  ' 
directly  to  S.  Maria  Novella.  From  the  Via  dei  Conti,  which  runs 
S.,  the  Via  della  Forca  branches  off  almost  at  once  (see  p.  451).  ; 

In  the  Via  Faenza,  on  the  left,  stands  the  little  Gothic  churc.li 
of  S.  Jacopo  in  Campo  Corbolini  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1206,  with 
a  colonnaded  fore-court  and  funeral  monuments  of  the  13th  and  i 
14th  centuries.  Farther  on  to  the  right,  between  No.  56  and  58,  is 
the  former  refectory  of  the  convent  of  S.  Onofrio  (PI.  E,  2),  with  1 
the  so-called  *‘Cenacolo  di  Fuligno’,  a  large  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  i 
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by  a  pupil  of  Perugino  (1505 ;  adni.,  see  p.  393).  —  The  Via  Faeiiza 
ends  at  the  Viale  Fil.  Strozzi,  opposite  the  Fortezza  S.  Giovanni 
Battista,  now  the  Fortezza  da  Basso  (PI.  E,  F,  1),  built  under  Co- 
siino  I. 

In  the  Via  della  Forca  (see  p.  450;  PI.  E,  4)  stands  the  Palazzo 
Martelli.  On  the  first  floor,  above  the  staircase,  is  a  family  coat- 
of-arms  by  Donatello.  The  small  picture-gallery  contains  marble 
statues  of  David  and  John  the  Baptist  by  Donatello,  a  bust  of  a 
child  attributed  to  the  same  artist,  and  also  several  good  paintings, 
among  them  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  by  Salvator  Rosa  (No.  2) 
and  a  portrait  of  a  woman  by  Paolo  Veronese  (42;  fee  1/2-I  fr.).  — 
On  the  house  opposite  is  an  excellent  relief  of  the  Madonna  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole. 

TTie  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novrlla  (PI.  I),  3,  4)  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  scene  of  festivals  and  games  in  former  times.  The  principal 
of  these,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Cosimo  1.  in  1563,  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John,  and  consisted  of  a  race  of 
four  four-horse  chariots,  called  Prasina  (green),  Russala  (red),  Ve- 
neta  blue),  and  Alba  (white),  resembling  those  of  the  ancients. 
Two  obelisks  of  marble  of  1608,  standing  on  brazen  tortoises, 
perhaps  by  Giov.  da  Bologna,  served  as  goals.  —  The  Loggia  di  S. 
Paolo,  an  arcade  opposite  the  church,  erected  in  1451  from  Bru¬ 
nelleschi’s  design,  is  adorned  with  good  terracottas  by  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  the  best  of  which  is  a  relief  of  the  meeting  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic.  —  The  canopy  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  della  Scala 
is  by  Franc.  Fiorentino,  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Monaco  (14th  cent.).  — 
Tramway  from  the  Piazza  S.  M.  Novella  to  the  Cascine,  see  p.  390). 

The  church  of  *S.  Maria  Novella  fPl.  D,  3),  begun  in  1278  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  from  designs  by  the  Dominican  monks 
Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro,  and  completed  in  the  interior  after  1350 
by  Jac.  Talenti ,  is  ‘perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  example 
of  Tuscan  Gothic’.  In  1456-70  it  was  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
marble  fafade  (begun  in  the  lower,  Gothic  portion  as  early  as  the 
14th  cent.)  and  a  fine  portal ,  probably  designed  by  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  who  first  employed  volutes  here  to  connect  the  nave  and 
aisles.  A  quadrant  and  two  concentric  meridians  on  the  right  and 
left  were  constructed  by  P.  Ignazio  Danti  in  1572.  —  The  pointed 
arcades  (‘avelli’  i.e.  vaults)  of  black  and  white  marble  which  adjoin 
the  church  on  the  right,  were  originally  constructed  from  designs  by 
I  Brunelleschi ,  but  were  frequently  altered  at  subsequent  periods, 
j  and  have  recently  been  restored ;  they  were  used  as  tombs  for  the 
nobility.  The  best  view  of  the  mediasval  building,  with  its  cam¬ 
panile,  is  obtained  from  the  N.E.  side. 

The  spacious  Interior,  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  Gothic  basilica,  con¬ 
sists  of  nave  and  aisles  resting  on  12  alternately  thin  and  thick  piers^  the 
chapels  were  afterwards  added  by  Vasari  and  others.  It  is  325  ft.  long  and 
93  ft.  wide ;  the  transept  is 202  ft.  in  length.  The  unequal  distances  between 
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the  pillars,  varying  from  37  ft.  to  40  ft.,  are  an  unexplained  peculiarity  ! 
(The  visitor  is  warned  not  to  overlook  the  two  stops  halfway  up  the  churchV 

Entrance  Wall:  over  the  central  door,  a  crucihx  in  the  style  oil 
Giotto;  on  the  right  the  ^Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  twe 
donors,  in  fresco  (much  injured),  one  of  the  best  works  of  J/asacc/o ;  ontheii 
left,  Annunciation,  fresco  of  the  14lh  century.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  thc| 
Kigiit  Aisle  are  of  the  17th  cent. ;  6th  altar  h)  the  right,  Resuscitation  ol. 
a  child,  by  Ligozzi,  —  In  the  Right  Transept,  to  the  right,  bust  of  St.  An¬ 
toninus^  above,  monument  of  bishop  Aliotti  (d.  1336)  by  Tino  di  Camaino; 
farther  on,  the  Gothic  monument  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople} 
(d.  1440),  who  died  while  attending  the  great  Council  of  1439,  which  wa.s 
first  held  at  Ferrara  in  1438,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  with  a  view  tol 
the  union  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches.  Above  the  monument 
is  a  Madonna  by  Nino  Pisano.  —  We  now  ascend  the  steps  to  the  Cappella 
Rucellai,  which  contains  a  large  “^Madonna,  the  chief  work  of  Cimdbue 
(ca.  1280).  This  is  the  picture  which  was  borne  in  solemn  procession  from 
the  painter's  studio  to  the  church,  ‘followed  by  the  whole  population,  and 
with  such  triumph  and  rejoicings  that  the  quarter  where  the  painter  dwelt 
obtained  the  name,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  of  Borgo  Allegri' 
{Lindsay^s  ‘Christian  Art').  In  this  chapel  also  are  the  monument  of  Beata 
Villana  by  Bernardo  Bossellino  (1451),  a  St.  Lucia  by  Rid.  GJnrlandaJo.,  and 
a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine  by  Bugiardini.  —  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is 
the  Chapel  op  Filippo  Strozzi,  with  his  ^Monument  by  Ben.  daMajano.,  and 
frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1502) :  on  the  left,  St.  John  resuscitating  Dru- 
siana,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  John*,  on  the  right,  St.  Philip  exorcising  a 
dragon;  above  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window  after  a  cartoon  by  Filippino. 

The  Choir  contains  ''Frescoes  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (1490),  which 
form  that  master's  most  popular  work,  and  are  also  the  finest  specimens 
of  Florentine  art  before  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna;  adjoining  the 
windows  are  SS.  Francis  and  Peter  the  Martyr,  the  Annunciation,  and 
.7ohn  the  Baptist,  and  below  all  these,  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  and  his  wife, 
at  whose  expense  these  works  were  executed.  —  On  the  left  wall ,  in 
seven  sections,  is  represented  the  life  of  Mary:  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from 
the  Temple,  "Nativity  of  Mary  (the  architecture  of  the  interior  beautifully 
enriched) ,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Her  Nuptials  ,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  Her  Death  and  Assumption.  —  The 
right  wall  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  scene, 
Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  portraits  which 
are  introduced  in  a  remarkably  easy  and  life-like  manner.  The  figures 
to  the  right  in  the  foreground  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Francesco  Sas* 
setti,  Andrea  Medici,  and  Gianfrancesco  Ridolfi,  three  famous  merchants, 
while  to  the  left  are  Cristoforo  Landini ,  Angelo  Poliziano ,  Marsilio  Fi- 
cino,  and  Gentile  de'  Becchi,  distinguished  scholars  and  humanists;  the 
five  men  at  the  back,  and  to  the  right  of  Zacharias ,  are  members  of  the 
Tornabuoni  family;  the  four  figures  by  the  angel  are  also  said  to  be 
family  portraits.  The  other  scenes  are  the  Visitation,  Nativity  of  John, 
the  Naming  of  the  child,  the  Baptist  preaching  repentance  (in  which  the 
master  shows  his  art  in  grouping  and  individualising  the  figures),  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  Dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  Several  of  these 
works  are  defaced  almost  beyond  recognition.  —  The  stained  glass,  which 
dates  from  the  same  period,  was  executed  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino  after 
designs  by  Filippino  Lippi.  —  The  choir-stalls  arc  by  Baccio  d^ Agnolo^  restored 
by  Vasari.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  '‘Brass  to  the  memory  of  Lionardo 
Dati  (d.  1423)  hy'^Ghiberii. 

The  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.,  contains 
the  celebrated  wooden  *Crucifi.x  of  Brunelleschi.,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rivalry 
])etween  him  and  his  friend  Donatello  (p.  436).  —  The  following  Gaddi 
Chapel,  by  Antonio  Z>osm,  is  adorned  with  the  Raising  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  by  A.  Bronzino.^  and  basreliefs  by  Bandini.  —  The  Strozzi  Cha¬ 
pel  in  the  left  transept,  to  which  stepvS  ascend,  contains  "Frescoes  with 
numerous  figures,  of  the  School  of  Giotto:  opposite  the  entrance  the  Last 
Judgment,  (1.)  Paradise,  over  the  figures  in  which  broods  a  truly  celestial 
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repose,  by  Andrea  Orcagna;  Hell  (r.),  by  his  brother  Bernardo;  oKar- 
piece,  Christ  with  SS.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter,  completed  in  1357  by 
Andrea.  —  The  next  door,  in  the  corner,  leads  to  the  Sackistt,  the  most 
interesting  object  in  which  is  a  “Fountain  by  Giov.  della  Robbia  (IWT) 
a  magnificent  work  of  its  kind.  In  the  1st  case  on  the  left  are  some 
fine  Spanish  vestments  of  the  14th  century.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  the 
N.  Aisle  are  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  —  In  the  Nave  a  pulpit  by 
Buggiano;  stained  glass  by  Alestandro  Fiorenlino. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  church  is  the  Sepolcreto,  or  burial  vault,  with 
.  an  open  colonnade  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent ,  through  which  we  enter 
the  Ancient  Cloisters,  called  II  Chioslro  Verde  (custodian  to  be  found  in  the 
Sacristy ;  .50c.),  The  H.  wall  is  adorned  with  old  and  much  injured  frescoes 
iu  terra  verde  (ditl’erent  shades  of  green).  Those  in  the  three  first  lunettes, 
representing  the  Creation,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
the  Building  of  the  Ark,  are  by  followers  of  Giotto.  The  “Deluge,  in  which 
;  thc[arlist  has  depicted  with  great  power  the  helplessness  of  man  in  presence 
of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  in  the  fourth  lunette,  and  the  Offering  and  Drunk¬ 
enness  of  Noah,  are  by  Raolo  Uccello  (about  144G).  —  To  the  right  in  the 
cloisters  is  the  “Cappeila  degli  Spagnuoli  (best  light,  10-12),  formerly  the 
chapter-house,  begun  in  1322,  with  frescoes  of  Giotto's  School  (attributed 
by  Vasari  to  Taddeo  Gaddi).  Most  of  them  are  merely  second-rate  works 
though  interesting  to  the  student  of  art.  Their  subjects  follow  the  doctrines 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  Dominican  saint.  On  the  wall  of  the  altar 
is  a  large  and  crowded  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  below  it,  to  the 
left.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  to  the  right,  Christ  in  Hades;  on  the  ceiling 
the  Resurrection  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ  and  Peter 
on  the  water.  On  the  E.  side  (r.)  the  Church  militant  and  triumphant: 

I  beneath,  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (p.  420)  appear 
I  the  pope  with  his  flock  and  the  members  of  the  church,  and  the  emperor 
with  the  representativee  of  secular  power;  to  the  right,  the  heretics  are 
i  repre.sonted  as  wolves  hunted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  form  of  black 
I  and  white  dogs  (‘Domini  canes'),  also  their  conversion;  above,  the  joy 
of  the  blessed  and  admission  to  heaven;  at  the  top,  Christ  in  glory 
surrounded  by  angels.  —  On  the  W.  side  (1.)  Triumph  of  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  saints,  in  his  hand  an  open 
book;  at  his  feet  the  discomfited  heretics  Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Averrhocs. 
Below,  28  figures  representing  arts  and  sciences  approved  by  the  church. 
On  the  wall  of  the  door.  Histories  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter  Martyr 
Mr.  Ruskin  devotes  Nos.  IV  and  V  of  the  ‘Mornings  in  Florence’  to 
the  frescoes  in  this  chapel.  —  The  Great  Cloisters,  the  largest  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  with  frescoes  by  Cigoli,  Allori,  Santi  di  Tito,  Poccelti,  and  others, 
are  adjacent  to  the  above.  —  The  three  smaller  courts  date  from  dilTerent 
parks  of  the  15fh  century.  —  Opposite  the  above-mentioned  Sepolcreto, 
adjoining  the  tomb  of  the  Marchesa  Ridolfo,  are  two  small  frescoes  by 
Giotto,  representing  the  Meeting  of  SS.  .Toachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (see  No.  II  of  the  ‘Mornings  in  Florence'). 

The  Laboratory  of  the  monastery  (Spezeria,  entrance  by  the 
large  handsome  door  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  No.  14;  attendant  50  c.), 
contains  in  a  former  chapel  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  Passion), 
by  Spinello  Areiino.  The  Spezeria  is  celebrated  for  the  perfumes 
and  liqueurs  prepared  in  it,  especially  ‘Alkermes’,  a  specialty  of 
Florence,  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  cloves. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  della  Scala  stands  the  little  church  of  S. 
Jacopo  di  Hipoh  (PI.  G,  2),  now  a  military  magazine.  The  works 
of  art  it  contained  (by  the  Rohhia,  Ridolfo  del  Qhirlandnjo,  etc.) 
have  been  removed  to  the  convent  of  Alle  Quiete  near  Gastello. 
—  In  the  same  street  (No.  89)  is  the  Stiozzi  Palace  (PI.  C,  2), 
at  the  corner  of  which  is  a  Madonna  by  Luca  della  Rohhia.  The 
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adjoining  garden,  the  Orii  Oricellari,  formerly  belonging  to  Bianca' 
Cappello,  wife  of  Grandduke  Francis  I.,  contains  a  colossal  figure  of 
Polyphemus  by  Novelli,  and  other  sculptures.  ’ 

In  the  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  which  extends  W.  from  the  Via  della 
Scala,  is  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  de’  Vanchetoni  (PI.  D,  3) 
with  fine  sculptures  in  marble,  of  which  the  chief  are  a  child’s, 
head  and  a  bust  of  the  young  John  the  Baptist,  both  said  to  be  by' 
Donatello  (more  probably  by  Ant.  Eossellino?).  Key  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  shop,  No.  17. 

I 

f.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  westwards  to  the 
Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

The  Via  Porta  Bossa  (p.400]  ends  on  the  W.  in  the  long  Piazza  ; 
S.  Tkinita  (PI.  D,  5),  in  which  are  the- church  of  the  same  name 
(see  below)  and  the  Pal.  Bartolini-Salimbeni  (now  Hotel  du  Nord), : 
a  late-Renaissance  building  by  Baccio  d’ Agnolo,  1520.  The  N.  end  i 
of  the  square  is  adorned  with  a  Granite  Column  from  the  Baths  of  ■ 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  erected  here  in  1563,  and  furnished  in  1570  with 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Cosimol.,  who  had  just  been  made  grand¬ 
duke  by  the  pope.  On  the  summit  is  placed  a  statue  of  Justice  : 
in  porphyry,  by  Fr.  Taddi,  added  in  1581.  The  figure  was  after-  ■ 
wards  considered  too  slender,  and  consequently  draped  with  a 
robe  of  bronze. 

The  Gothic  church  of  *S.  Trinith  (PI.  D,  5)  was  erected  about 
1250  by  Niecolb  Pisano  (?),  but  altered  by  Buontalenti  in  1570. 

The  Intekior,  which  ha,s  recently  been  restored  in  the  original  style, 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  and  is  flanked  with  chapels  at 
the  sides  and  adjoining  the  high-altar.  —  Left  Aisi,e.  drd  Chapel :  Tomb 
of  Giulio  Davanzi  (d.  1444),  in  the  style  of  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus. 
5th  Chapel:  Wooden  statue  of  the  Magdalen,  by  Desiderio  da  Setiiffnano 
(completed  by  Benedetto  da  Majano).  —  Right  Aisle.  4th  Chapel  (generally 
closed):  Frescoes  by  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco;  Annunciation,  altar-piece,  by 
the  same.  5th  Chapel :  ’’Marble  altar  bj'  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  (1652).  — 
The  “Cappella  de’  Sassetti,  the  second  on  the  right  from  the  high-altar,  ■ 
is  adorned  with  "Frescoes  (some  much  injured)  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
by  Dom.  Ghirlandajo.  dating  from  1486,  and  presents  a  model  of  consistent , 
ornamentation.  The  frescoes  are  in  double  rows.  We  begin  with  the  upper  1 
row,  to  the  left:  1.  St,  Francis  banished  from  his  father’s  house;  2.  Pope  l< 
Honorius  confirms  the  rules  of  the  order;  3.  St.  Francis  in  presence  of  the  ' 
Sultan,  tin  the  right:  1.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  2.  Resuscita-  | 
tion  of  a  child  of  the  Spin!  family;  3.  Interment  of  the  saint.  The  "Donors 
near  the  altar  and  the  sibyls  on  the  ceiling  are  also  by  Ghirlandajo.  "Tombs  j 
of  the  Sassetti  by  Giul.  da  Sangallo.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  formerly  the  Chapel  i 
of  the  Strozzl,  is  a  monument  of  Onofrio  Strozzi ,  1417,  in  the  style  of  ] 
Donatello.  | 

Nearly  opposite  tbe  church  rises  the  imposing  Palazzo  Spini  i 
(PL  D,  5),  now  usually  called  the  Pal.  Ferroni,  dating  from  the  * 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  still  retaining  the  aspect  of  a  : 
mediseval  stronghold.  It  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  ‘Oircolo  ; 
Filologico’,  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (Florence  section),  etc.  — 
Ponte  S.  Trinitd,  see  p.  457 ;  Lungarno  Corsini,  see  p.  455. 

The  Piazza  S.  Trinita  is  continued  N.  by  the  Via  Toenabuoni  <j 
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(PI.  D,  E,  4),  ranking  with  the  Via  Calzajoli  as  oiu'  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  Florence,  with  handsome  palaces  and  fine  shops.  About 
the  middle  of  it,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

*Palazzo  Strozzi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  begun  in  1489  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano  for  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  celebrated  adversary  of  the  Medici 
(comp.  p.  386),  but  not  reaching  its  present  state  of  completion 
till  1553.  Lighter  and  more  buoyant  than  the  Pal.  Pitti,  it 
presents  an  example  of  the  Florentine  palatial  style  in  its  most 
perfect  development.  It  possesses  three  imposing  facades  (that  to¬ 
wards  the  Via  Tornabuoni  is  126  ft.  in  width,  and  105  ft.  in  height), 
constructed  in  huge  ‘bossages’,  and  a  celebrated  cornice  (unfinished) 
by  Cronaca.  The  fanali  or  corner-lanterns  (by  Caparra),  the  link- 
holders,  and  the  rings  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian 
iron-work  of  the  period.  The  court,  added  by  Cronaca,  is  also  im¬ 
pressive.  —  In  the  small  piazza  at  the  back  of  the  Pal.  Strozzi 
stands  the  Palazzo  Strozzino,  a  smaller  building  in  a  similar  style, 
with  a  fine  court. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  on  the  right  (  No.  20),  is  the 
Palazzo  Corsi  (PL  D,  E,  4),  formerly  Tornabuoni,  originally  by 
Michelozzo,  but  remodelled  in  1840.  No.  19,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Palazzo  Larderel  (PL  D,  4),  by  Oiov.  Ant.  Bosio  (16th  cent.). 
No.  3,  also  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Antinori  (PI.  E,  4),  with 
its  elegant  facade,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Oiuliano  da  Sangalln. 
—  Opposite,  to  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  is  the  Cappclla 
S.  Oaetano  (PL  E,  4;  sacristan  in  the  lane  to  the  left),  containing 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Luca  della  Robbia. 

In  the  vicinity.  Via  della  Vigna  Nuova  20,  is  the  *PaIazzo  Ru- 
cellai  (  PL  D,  4),  probably  erected  about  1450  by  Bern.  Rossellino 
from  a  design  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  who  for  the  first  time  here 
employed  a  combination  of  rustica  and  pilasters.  The  three-arched 
loggia  opposite  is  also  by  him.  —  In  the  Via  della  Spada  is  the 
Cappclla  de'  Rucellai  (key  at  the  shoemaker’s  opposite),  which  contains 
an  imitation  in  marble  of  the  Holy  Sep\ilchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  charm¬ 
ing  early  -  Renaissance  structure,  also  by  AlJerti  (1467).  The 
continuation  of  the  Via  della  Spada,  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  see  p.  454. 

Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno  from  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza  S.  Trinitk  (p,  454)  by  the  Lunoakno  Corsini  (PI.  D,  5,  4), 
we  pass  on  the  right  (No.  2)  the  Palazzo  Masetti,  formerly  Fonte- 
buoni ,  where  the  dramatist  Alfieri  resided  and  died  (9th  Oct. 
1803).  —  No.  10  in  the  same  street  is  the  Palazzo  Corsini  (PL  D,  4), 
erected,  or  at  least  remodelled,  in  1656,  from  designs  by  Silvani 
and  Ferri  (magnificent  staircase  by  the  latter).  It  contains  a 
valuable  Picture  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  394;  entrance  at  tlie  back. 
Via  di  Parione  7 ;  fee  '/z  fr-  1  ^f  the  pictures  furnished  ;  cata¬ 
logue,  incorrect,  2  fr.). 

Ante-Hoom:  Two  victure.s  in  grisaille  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Lite  ol 
.Tohn  the  Kapt.i.stl.  —  I.  Room:  b.  ,  Vi,sion  of  St.  An(lre.a  <^or3mi; 

7.  Giorgione  (?) ,  Nymph  and  .Satyr  (original  in  the  I’ltti  Gallery,  p. 
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15.  Luca  Oiorda)}0j  Venns  healing  the  wounds  of  jEneas;  2l,  24.  Suster- 
mans  ^  Ferdinand  II.  de’  Medici,  Unknown  portrait.  The  marble  vase,' 
with  Lycurgus  suppressing  the  Bacchanalian  thyasus,  appears  to  be  spur- 
i<»us.  —  II.  Room:  Battle-pieces  by  Borgognone  (47,  54)  and  Salvator 
Bosa  (49,  51,  74,  76,  82,  84);  sea-pieces  by  Salv.  Rosa  (55,  63).  —  III.  Room: 

87.  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (?),  Madonna;  95.  Dolci^  Madonna  (in  crayons);  202. 
Tintoretto  (V),  Portrait;  i()5.  Qiulio  Romano^  Copy  of  Raphael's  Violinist  in 
the  Pal.  Sciarra  at  Rome  (1518?);  121.  Madonna  and  Child,  after  a  lost  i 
fresco  by  A.  del  Sarto;  122.  Copy  of  Titian's  Madonna  in  the  Hof-Museum  1 
at  Vienna;  128.  Rembrandt^  His  own  portrait  (copy).  On  the  side  next  the  : 
Arno  —  IV.  Room:  over  the  door,  Artemisia  Oentilesch  i Judith;  240. 
Florentine  SchooU  Madonna;  167.  School  of  Botticelli  ^  Madonna,  with  angels;  ; 
173.  Carlo  Z>oh*,  Hope;  162.  Filippino  Lippis  Madonna;  157.  Luca  Signo-  * 
relli^  Madonna  and  SS.  Jerome  and  Bernard;  154.  Crist.  Allori^  Judith;  ' 
148.  Alleged  cartoon  for  Raphael's  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (not  genuine); 
140.  Carlo  Dolci^  Peace.  —  V.  Room:  200.  Raffaellino  del  Qarbo.^  Madonna 
with  saints  (1502).  —  VI.  Room:  179.  CaWo  Bold.,  Poetry;  241.  Andrea  del  \ 
Sarto  (more  probably  Francidbigio  ?),  Apollo  and  Daphne;  236.  Salvator  i 
Landscape;  230.  Ligozzi.^  Flute-player;  232.  Guido  Reni,  Lucretia; 
opposite,  215.  Carlo  Dolci^  St.  Sebastian;  '■*'210.  Botticelli  (not  Pollaj^iolo)  ■■ 
A  goldsmith;  209.  Portrait.  —  VII.  and  VIII.  Rooms  (dark).  The, 

former  contains  copies  from  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Holy  Family,  with  angels' 
heads  (dated  1516),  a  copy  of  RaphaeVs  Madonna  Canigiani  at  Munich;  a 
good  Netherlandish  copy  of  Michael  Angelo''s  Holy  Family  in  the  Uffizd 
(p.  408),  somewhat  altered,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  landscape.  —  • 
IX.  Room:  270.  Guido  Rent,  Pinabello  and  Bradamante.  —  X.  Room:  292. 
View  of  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  of  1498,  with  the  burning  of  Savonarola.  . 
—  Recrossing  Boom  III,  we  enter  the  XI.  Room:  nothing  important.  — 

In  a  cabinet  to  the  right  (XII):  339.  Lorenzo  di  Cvedi.,  Madonna;  483.  Seb. 
del  Piomboy  Pope  Clement  VII.  (unfinished).  —  XIII.  Room  :  392.  Gimignano^ 
Laban  and  Jacob. 

The  Lungarno  Corsini  ends  at  the  Piazza  del  Ponte  Carraja 
(PI.  C,  D,  4),  whence  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  400  spans  the  ' 
Arno  ,  and  the  Via  de'  Fossi ,  with  its  numerous  shops  ,  branches 
off  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  (p,  451).  Opposite  the  bridge 
is  a  marble  statue  of  Goldoni^  the  poet  (1873).  The  continuation  of 
the  Lungarno  is  known  as  the  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  (for¬ 
merly  Nuovo), 

Near  the  heginning  of  the  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  expands 
the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.  C,  4),  hounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Borgo 
Ognissanti j  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Lungarno,  with  a  Statue 
of  Manin  (p.  241)  by  Urhano  Nono  (1890). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  are  the  suppressed  monastery  of  , 
the  Minorites  and  the  church  of  the  Ognissanti  (jS.  Salvadore;  PI.  I 
0,3),  erected  in  1554,  remodelled  in  1627,  the  facade  by  Maiteo  \ 
Nigeitij  with  lunette  by  Giov.  della  Robbia^  representing  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Mary. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  transept  with  fiat  ceiling,  con-  • 
tains,  over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Sanii  di 
Tito;  between  the  3rd  and  4th  altar  St.  Augustine,  a  fresco,  by  S.  BoU 
ticelU;  opposite  to  it  St.  Jerome,  a  fresco,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  A  cha¬ 
pel  in  the  left  transept  approached  by  steps  contains  a  crucifix  by  Giotto.  ' 
Opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  a  fresco  of  the 
Crucified,  with  angels,  monks,  and  saints,  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  Ad¬ 
jacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cloisters,  in  the  style  of  McZ/elorzo,  adorned 
with  frescoes  ])y  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovarini.,  Ligozzi.,  and  Ferrncd.  —  In  one  i 
of  the  chapels  is  the  toml)  of  Amerigo  Yespucci  (d.  1512),  the  Florentine  i 
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navigator  who  gave  his  name  to  America.  The  old  Refectory  (adin., 
see  p.  394)  contains  a  large  fre.sco  of  the  ‘Last  Supper,  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo 
(  (148(J)  and  a  charming  ciborium  by  Agostino  di  Duccio. 

Farther  on  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Garibaldi  (PI.  B,  3),  by  Zocchi, 

'  unveiled  in  1890.  —  The  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  ends  at  the 
■  Piazza  degli  Zuavi  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2),  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  Cascine 
(p.  474). 

I  g.  Districts  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno.  Pitti  Palace. 

About  one-fourth  part  oftlie  city  lies  on  the  left  bank, 
i  We  cross  the  Ponte  S.  Trinitk  (Pi.  I),  5;  p.  400),  adorned 
I  with  allegoric.al  statues  of  the  four  seasons,  and  proceed  in  a  straiglit 
I  direction  to  the  Via  Maggio  (Pi.  C,  f),  0),  No.  20  in  which  is  tlic 
house  of  Bianca  Cappello  (d.  1587),  wife  of  Francis  1.,  and  well 
known  for  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  her  history,  erected  in  1500. 
The  Casa  Quidi^  in  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  lived 
till  her  death  in  1801,  is  also  in  the  Via  Maggio  (tablet  with  Italian 
1  inscription).  See  her  poem,  ‘Casa  Guidi  Windows’.  —  The  Pal. 
Rinuccini ,  in  the  Via  S.  Spirito,  the  first  side-street  to  the  right, 

[contains  a  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions.  In  the  Borgo  S.  Jacopo, 
the  first  side-street  to  the  left,  is  the  small  church  of  5.  Jacopo  ( I’l. 
1),  5),  with  a  Tuscan-Romanesque  vestibule  of  the  11th  century. 

We  next  follow  the  second  side-street  (Via  Michelozzi)  to  the 
right  and  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  *S.  Spirito  (PI.  C,  5),  a 
I  basilica  in  the  form  ofa  Latin  cross,  covered  with  a  dome,  andcontain- 
I  ing  38  altars,  completed  after  a  design  (much  modified)  by  Filippo 
Brunelleschi  in  1487.  The  noble  proportions  of  the  interior,  which 
is  borne  by  31  Corinthian  columns  and  4  pillars,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  structures  in  Florence.  ‘This  church,  taking  it 
all  in  all;  is  internally  as  succ'essful  an  adaptation  of  the  basilican 
type  as  its  age  presents'  (Fergusson).  —  The  Campanile,  erected  by 
i  Baccio  d' Agnolo,  also  deserves  inspection. 

I  Over  the  entrance  is  a  good  stained-glass  window  after  /'.  Perugino.  — 
Right  Aisi.e.  2nd  altar:  Pieta,  a  group  in  marble,  after  Michael  Angelo 
(original  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome),  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio.  7th  altar: 
Archangel  Raphael  with  Tobias,  group  by  G.  BarulUt.  —  Right  Transf-tt. 
3rd  altar:  Madonna  by /)o«a(e(io  (covered).  5th  altar:  ‘Madonna  with  SS. 
Nicholas  and  Catharine,  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Gth  altar:  Madonna  appearing 
to  St.  Bernard,  an  early  copy  from  Perugino  (original  at  Munich).  7th 
altar  (right  wall):  Marble  sarcophagus  of  Nero  Cappimi  (d.  1467),  with 
his  portrait  in  relief.  —  The  Choir  has  a  screen  of  marble  and  bronze; 
high-altar  with  canopy  and  statues  by  Caccini,  about  IGOO.  At  the  back 
I  of  the  choir,  beside  the  2nd  .altar  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  four  saints 
on  a  gold  ground.  School  of  Giotto;  beside  the  following  altar  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (?);  .5th  altar.  The  adulteress  before  Christ 
=  by  Alessandro  Allori.  —  Left  Transept:  1st  altar.  Madonna  with  saints, 
by  Piero  di  Cosimo;  4th  altar  (del  Sacramento),  sculptured  iu  marble  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (youthful  work);  Dth  altar,  Trinita  with  SS.  Catharine 
!  and  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Baffaellino  del  Garbo;  7th  altar,  Madonna  and 
I  saints  by  Baffaellino  del  Garbo  (150.5);  8th  altar,  Madonna  with  four  s.aints, 

'  copy  by  Michele  del  Qhirlandajo  from  Rid.  del  Ghirlandajo  (original  in 
i  P.ari.s).  —  The  'Sacristv,  a  noble  and  graceful  octagonal  structure,  with 
four  corner-niches,  erected  by  Qiut.  da  Sangallo  and  Ant.  Pollajuolo  in 
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1489-flG  behind  a  finely- vaulted  portico  by  Andrea  Sansovino,  contains 
a  .saint  healing  the  sick,  by  AUori.  Farther  on,  St.  Anna,  Madonna,  .and 
saints,  by  Jiidolfo  Qkirlandujo.  Beside  the  2nd  altar  from  the  entrance, 
statue  of  Christ,  a  copy  from  Michael  Angelo  (in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
at  Rome),  by  Taddeo  Landini. 

The  Fiust  Cloisters,  erected  by  Alfonso  Parigi  (entrance  by  the  sac¬ 
risty,  see  p.  457),  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  UlivelU,  Baldi,  and  Cas- 
cetti,  representing  saints  of  the  Augustine  order.  —  The  Second  Cloisteks 
are  by  Amtnanaii  (1564),  the  paintings  by  Poccetli.  —  The  monastery  is  now 
in  part  a  barrack,  in  part  still  occupied  by  monks. 

In  the  Piazza  S.  Spirito  (No.  11)  rises  the  handsome  *Palazzo 
Guadagni,  now  Dufour-Berte  (Pi.  C,  6),  an  early-Renaissance  edi- 
llce  by  Cronaca  (15th  cent.),  with  a  loggia  in  the  upper  story  and 
a  flat  wooden  roof. 

Leaving  the  piazza  by  the  Via  Mazzetta  and  its  continuation 
the  Via  S.  Monaca,  we  reach  the  piazza  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  5),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  adjoining 
Carmelite  monastery,  consecrated  in  1422,  burned  down  in  1771, 
and  re-erected  within  the  following  ten  years.  Among  the  parts 
which  escaped  destruction  is  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  right 
transept,  embellished  in  1423-28  by  Masolino  and  Masaccio,  and 
after  them  in  1484  by  Filippino  Lippi,  with  celebrated  **Frescoe3 
from  the  traditions  regarding  the  Apostles,  especially  St.  Peter, 
which  became  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  education  of 
succeeding  artists  (recently  restored;  best  light  about  4  p.m.). 

They  represent:  on  the  piers  of  the  Entrance,  above,  on  the  right 
the  Fall  {^fasolino),  on  the  left  the  '■‘Expulsion  from  Paradise  (Masaccio), 
imitated  by  Raphael  in  the  Logge  of  the  Vatican^  below,  on  the  left, 
Peter  in  prison,  on  the  right,  His  release  (both  by  Filippino  Lippi).  Left 
Wall:  above,  ‘'Peter  taking  the  piece  of  money  from  the  lish’s  mouth,  a 
masterpiece  of  composition  (Masaccio)',  below,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  resiiK- 
citating  a  dead  youth  on  the  challenge  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Peter  enthroned, 
with  numerous  portraits  of  painters  and  others  (by  Filippino  Lippi).  Wall 
OF  THE  Altar:  above,  *Peter  preaching  (Masolino;  ‘combines,  more  than 
any  other  fresco  in  the  Brancacci,  the  grandeur  of  style  which  marks  the 
group  of  philosophers  in  the  School  of  Athens  at  Rome,  and  the  high 
principle  which  presided  over  the  creation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  Pitti  gallery'.  —  G.  <k  C.),  and  Peter  baptising*,  below,  Peter  healing 
the  sick,  and  distributing  alms  (these  three  by  Masaccio).  Right  Wall: 
above.  Healing  the  cripples  (Masaccio)  and  Raising  of  Tabitha  f 
below,  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  Peter  condemned  to  death  by  Rero 
{Filippino  Lippi;  comp.  Introduction,  p.  xlix). 

The  Choir  of  the  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Soderini ,  by 
Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  1513,  restored  in  1780.  —  The  Corsini  Chapel,  to  the 
left  in  the  transept,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Andrea  Corsini,  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,  and  three  large  reliefs  in  marble  by  Foggini,  in  celebration  of 
the  praises  of  the  saint^  painting  in  the  dome  by  Luca  Giordano.  —  In 
the  Sacristy  (entered  from  the  right  transept)  frescoes  from  the  history 
of  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Urban  (discovered  in  1858),  by  Spinello  Aretino. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  monastery  (entrance  to  the  right,  adjoining 
the  church,  or  from  the  sacristy)  contain  a  fine  fresco  of  the  ’’■‘Madonna 
with  saints  and  donors,  probably  by  Giovanni  da  Milano,  and  remains  of 
frescoes  by  Masaccio  (V).  In  the  Refectory  is  a  Last  Supper  by  Al.  Allori, 

From  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  the  Via  dell’  Orto  (PI.  B,  4)  leads 
to  the  Porta  S.  Frediano  (see  p.  474). 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  •^’Ponte  Vecchio(Pl.  D,  6;  p.  399), 
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over  which  the  covered  passage  mentioned  at  p.  413  is  carried^  forms 
the  most  direct  commnnication  between  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
and  the  Ufflzi ,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  bridge  is  flanked  with 
shops,  which  have  belonged  to  the  goldsmiths  since  the  14th  century. 
Fine  views  up  and  down  the  river  are  obtained  from  the  open  loggia 
at  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

The  Via  df.'  Babdi  (PI.  D,  E,  G,  7;  comp.  p.  469),  winch  leads  to  the 
left  lust  beyond  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  most 
powMful  mcdimval  families  of  Florence.  Much  of  it  has,  however  been 
recently  destroyed.  It  was  in  the  Via  de  Bardi  that  Eomola  lived  with 
her  aged  father  (see  George  ElioCs  ‘Roniola). 

The  line  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  continued  by  the  Via  dk’  Ouic- 
ciAUWNi  (PI.  D,  6),  which  passes  a  small  piazza  adorned  with  a  col¬ 
umn  commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Sienese  at  Marciano  i"  1^54. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  church  of  N.  Felicitd  [PI.  L,  bj, 
which  contains  a  Madonna  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (4th  altar  to  the  right). 
At  the  end  of  the  street  to  the  left  (No.  17)  is  situated  the  Palazzo 
Guicciardini,  where  the  historian  Francesco  Guicciardini  (14»i!- 
1540)  lived  ;  opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  (No.  16),  is  the  house  of 
MacchiavelU  (  Casa  Campigli). 

The  *Palaz20  Pitti  (PI.  C,  6),  conspicuously  situated  on  an 
eminence,  was  designed  and  begun  hy  Brunelleschi  about  1440  ,  by 
order  of  Luca  Pitti,  the  powerful  opponent  of  the  Medici,  whoin 
the  hoped  to  excel  in  external  grandeur  by  the  erection  of  the  most 
imposing  palace  yet  built  by  a  private  citizen.  The  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Piero  de’  Medici  in  1466  cost  Luca  the  loss  of 
his  power  and  influence,  and  the  building  remained  unfinished  till 
the  middle  of  the  following  cent.,  when  it  had  come,  through  a 
great-grandson  of  Luca,  into  the  possession  of  Eleonora ,  wife  ot 
Duke  Cosimo  1.  (1549).  The  palace ,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 
castle  or  a  prison,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  simplicity,  and  the 
unadorned  blocks  of  stone  are  hewn  smooth  at  the  joints  oiily.  ihe 
central  part  has  a  third  story.  The  effectiveness  of  the  building  is 
mainly  produced  by  its  fine  proportions  (  comp.  p.  xliv),  and  it 
shows  ‘a  wonderful  union  of  Cyclopean  massiveness  with  stately 
regularity-  (George  Eliot).  The  total  length  of  tlif /a?ade  is  4(5ft.  ; 
its  height  in  the  centre  114  ft.  About  the  year  1568  Bartolommeo 
Ammanati  introduced  round- arched  windows  on  the  ground!  oor, 
where  the  two  portals,  and  the  small  rectangular  windows,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  from  the  ground,  were  originally  the  only  openings. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  to  construct  the  large  court,  which  is 
adioined  by  a  grotto  with  niches  and  fountains,  and  the  lloboli 
Garden  beyond  them.  The  wings  of  the  palace  were  completed  in 
1620-31 .  The  two  projecting  wings  were  added  in  the  loth  century. 

Since  the  16th  cent,  the  Pitti  Palace  has  been  the  residence 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  is  now  thatofKing  Humbert  when  at 
Florence.  The  upper  floor  of  the  left  wing  contains  the  far-famed 
**Picture  Gallery,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinals 
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Leopold  and  Carlo  de’  Medici,  and  of  tlie  Grand-Dnke  Ferdinand  11. 

The  Pitti  Gallery,  which  contains  about  500  works,  may  he  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extension  of  the  Tribuna  [p.  406)  in  the  Ufflzi  Gallery. 

No  collection  in  Italy  can  boast  of  such  an  array  of  masterpieces, 
interspersed  with  so  few  works  of  subordinate  merit.  The  most 
conspicuous  work  of  the  earlier  Florentine  period  is  the  round 
Madonna  by  Filippo  Lippi  (No.  343 ;  p.  467).  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Dom.  Qhirlandajo  (358;  p.  467),  is  a  replica  of  the 
picture  No.  1295  in  the  Uffizi.  Perugino’s  Pietk(i64;  p.  463),  in 
which  the  treatment  of  the  landscape  deserves  notice,  is  one  of 
his  principal  works.  To  Fra  Bartolommeo's  later  period  belong  j 
the  Resurrection  (159;  p.  463),  the  Holy  Family  (256;  p.  466),  j 
St.  Mark  (125  ;  p.  464),  and  the  Pietk  (64  ;  465),  the  master’s  last 
work,  a  model  of  composition,  ennobled  by  depth  of  sentiment 
and  purity  of  forms ,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  1 
products  of  Italian  art.  Andrea  del  Sarto ,  the  great  colourist,  ) 
is  admirably  represented  by  an  Annunciation  (124;  p.  464);  by  \ 
the  so-called  Disputa  (172;  p.  463),  a  picture  without  action,  but  ; 
of  an  imposing  and  dignified  character ;  John  the  Baptist  (272; 
p.  466);  a  Pieta  (58;  p.  465),  more  dramatically  treated  than  is 
the  master’s  wont ;  and  the  Madonna  in  clouds  with  saints  (307 ; 
p.  466),  all  of  which  show  his  different  excellencies,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  soft  blending  of  his  colours.  —  The  treasures  of  the 
gallery  culminate  in  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  of  Raphael’s  works. 

The  exquisite  ‘Madonna  del  Granduca’  (178;  p.  462),  in  which  a  | 
pure  type  of  simple  female  beauty  is  but  slightly  veiled  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  work,  and  the  ‘Madonna  della  Sedia’ 
(151 ;  p.463),  a  most  beautiful  work  of  purely  human  character,  in 
which  intense  maternal  happiness  is  expressed  by  the  attitude  of 
the  group,  both  captivate  every  beholder.  The  ‘Madonna  del  Bal- 
dacchino’ (165;  p.  463),  on  the  other  hand,  painted  at  different 
times  and  certainly  not  entirely  by  Raphael’s  own  hand,  and  the 
‘Madonna  dell’  Impannata’  (No.  94;  p.  464),  being  an  extension  of 
an  originally  simpler  composition,  are  of  inferior  interest.  The 
Vision  of  Ezekiel  (174;  p.  463),  which  transports  us  into  an 
entirely  different  sphere,  is  a  medi»val  symbolical  subject,  treated  '1 
by  Raphael  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  finest  of  | 

the  portraits  is  that  of  Leo  X.  with  the  two  cardinals  (40 ;  p.  465),  | 

in  which  the  delicate  and  harmonious  blending  of  the  four  shades  i 

of  red  should  be  noticed.  The  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (79  ;  p.  464)  | 

exhibited  here  is  now  regarded  as  a  replica  of  the  original  in  the  I 

Tribuna  (p.  407).  The  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (158;  p.  463)  I 

and  Inghirami  (171 ;  p.  463)  are  also  now  admitted  to  be  copies. 

In  the  ‘Donna  Velata’  (245  ;  p.  466)  we  recognize  Raphael’s  mistress 
whom  a  later  groundless  tradition  has  described  as  a  baker’s 
daughter  (‘Fornarina’).  The  same  beautiful  features  recur  in  the 
Mary  Magdalen  with  St.  Cecilia  at  Bologna  (p.  338)  and  in  the 
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Sistiiie  Madonna  at  Dresden.  The  portraits  of  Angiolo  and  Madda- 
lena  Doni  [61,  59;  p.  -465),  of  the  master’s  Florentine  period, 
are  of  unquestioned  authenticity,  though  they  display  neither  the 
independence  of  conception  nor  the  finished  mastery  of  his  later 
;  Roman  portraits.  The  ‘Gravida’  (229  ;  p.  461)  is  not  free  from 
—  The  Venetian  School  also  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  Thus  Giorgione’s  Concert  (185 ;  p.  462),  and 
I  Lor.  Lotto’s  Three  Ages  (157  ;  p.  464)  ,  a  work  hardly  inferior  in 
conception  to  that  of  Giorgione.  Then  Seba.ttian  del  Piombo’s 
St.  Agatha  (179;  p.  462);  Titian's  portraits  of  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de’  Medici  (201 ;  p.  462)  and  Aretino  (54  ;  p.  465),  his  Bella  (18 ; 

[  p.  464),  and  his  Mary  Magdalen  (67 ;  p.  466)  ;  Tintoretto’s  Vulcan 
;  with  Venus  and  Cupid  (3;  p.  466).  An  excellent  work  of  a  later 
I  period  is  Cristofano  Allori's  Judith  (96;  p.  464).  Among  the 
non-Italian  pictures  we  must  mention  two  landscapes  (9,  14; 
pp.  466,  465),  four  portraits  (85 ;  p.  464),  and  the  Allegory  of 
i  War  (86;  p.  464),  hy  Rubens;  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  (82;  p.  464) 

I  by  Van  Dyck;  two  portraits  (16,  60;  p.  465)  by  Rembrandt;  and 
lastly  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  (243;  p.  466),  by 
Velazquez. 

The  Entrance  (comp.  p.  394)  is  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza 
Pitti,  in  the  colonnade  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Boboli 
Garden.  (Or  we  may  approach  the  gallery  by  the  connecting  passage 
from  the  Dffizi ;  sticks  and  umbrellas,  see  p.  394).  Catalogue  2V2  Ir- 

An  insignificant  staircase  (passing  on  the  1st  floor  the  ingress 
from  the  Uffizi ;  see  above)  leads  to  the  second  floor.  Here,  to  the 
right,  we  enter  the  gallery ,  which  extends  through  a  suite  of 
splendid  saloons,  adorned  with  allegorical  ceiling  -  paintings 
whence  their  names  are  derived.  They  are  sumptuously  fitted  up 
with  marble  and  mosaic  tables  and  velvet-covered  seats,  and 
heated  in  winter.  The  pictures  are  provided  with  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  subject  represented.  Permission  to  copy  is  granted 
by  the  director,  on  introduction  by  the  applicant's  consulate  (romp. 

p.  393). 

The  six  principal  saloons  are  first  visited  ;  the  entrance  was 
formerly  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the 
pictures,  as  enumerated  below,  are  now  in  the  reverse  order.  M  e 
then  return  to  the  saloon  of  the  Iliad,  and  enter  the  saloon 
1  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (p.  466),  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south. 
In  the  following  description ,  we  begin  in  each  case  with  the  en¬ 
trance-wall. 

Saxoon  of  the  Iltad,  so  named  from  the  subject  of  the  fres¬ 
coes  by  Luigi  Saba.telli.  It  contains  four  tables  of  lapis  lazuli, 
granite,  and  jasper,  and  four  vases  of  black  marble  (nero  antico); 
in  the  centre  a  Caritas  in  marble  by  Bartolini. 

Above  the  door,  230.  Parmigianino,  Madonna  with  angels 
I  (Madonna  del  collo  lungo);  229  Portrait  of  a  lady,  long  attributed 
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to  Rayhacl  [known  as  ‘La  Gravida’) ;  2‘28.  Titian,  Half-length  of 
the  Saviour,  a  youthful  work.  —  *‘2‘25.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption. 

This  picture  shows  with  what  versatility  Del  Sarto  was  gifted.  It 
is  marked  by  quiet  and  orderly  distribution,  and  something  remini.sceut  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  Virgin  is  raised  up  towards  heaven  most  gracefully, 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  almost  like  Correggio’s  in  the  glory.  ( C.  <C-  C.) 

‘At  Florence  only  can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and  how 
various  Andrea  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there,  can  the  spirit  and  pre 
sence  of  the  things  of  time  on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood’  ( Swinburne)- 

224.  Rid.  Ohirlandajo  (?),  Portrait  of  a  lady  (1509);  219. 
Pietro  Perugino,  Mary  and  the  infant  Baptist  adoring  the  Child  (re¬ 
touched);  218.  Salvator  Rosa,  A  warrior ;  *216.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Daniel  Barharo,  Venetian  savant  and  ambassador  to  England;  215. 
Titian.  Portrait,  probably  of  Don  Diego  da  Mendozza  (badly  preserv¬ 
ed);  214.  Copy  of  Correggio's  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo  (p.  308); 
208.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Madonna,  with  saints  and  angels,  painted 
after  his  residence  in  Venice  and  under  the  influence  of  Giov. 
Bellini  (injured) ;  207.  Rid.  Ohirlandajo,  Portrait  of  a  goldsmith. 

*201.  Titian,  Cardinal  Ippolito  de’  Medici  in  battle  costume, 
painted  in  1532,  after  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
the  cardinal  had  taken  part;  200.  Titian,  Philip  11.  of  Spain  (copy); 
199.  Granacci,  Holy  Family;  195.  Oiacomo  Francia  (?),  Portrait; 
191.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption  (last  unfinished  work,  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  artist  as  one  of  the  Apostles);  *190.  Sustermans,  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Danish  prince ;  188.  Salvator  Rosa,  Portrait  of  himself ; 
186.  Paolo  Veronese,  Baptism  of  Christ  (school-piece). 

**185.  Giorgione  (according  to  Morelli  a  youthful  work  of  Ti¬ 
tian'),  ‘The  Concert’,  representing  an  Augustine  monk  who  has 
struck  a  chord,  another  monk  with  a  lute,  and  a  youth  in  a  hat  and 
plume  listening. 

‘In  one  of  the  simplest  arrangements  of  half  lengths  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  movement,  gesture,  and  expression  tell  an  entire 
tale.  .  .  .  The  subtlety  with  which  the  tones  are  broken  is  extreme,  but 
the  soberness  of  the  general  intonation  is  magical.  Warm  and  spacious 
lights,  strong  shadows,  delicate  reflections,  gay  -varieties  of  tints,  yield  a 
perfect  harmony  .  .  .  How  fresh  and  clean  are  the  extremities,  and  with 
what  masterly  ease  they  are  done  at  the  finish  ?  What  sleight  of  hand  in  the 
furs,  what  pearly  delicacy  in  the  lawn  of  the  white  sleeves?’ —  C.  <t  C. 

184.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  Limself  (?  injured).  Window 
wall ;  237.  Rosso  de'  Rossi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  ;  beside 
the  door,  *235.  Rubens,  Holy  Family. 

Saloon  op  Satubn.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Above  the  door,  *179.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agatha  (1520;  showing  Michael  Angelo’s  influence). 

**178.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Granduca,  a  work  of  the  master’s 
Florentine  period,  formerly  in  the  grand-ducal  palace. 

‘Painted  in  light  colours  and  modelled  with  extraordinary  delicacy, 
the  picture  captivates  us  chiefly  by  the  half-concealed  beauty  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  who,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  rejoices  over  the  Child 
with  tender  bashfulness.  The  Infant,  held  by  the  mother  with  both  hands, 
gazes  straight  out  of  the  picture  and  possesses  all  the  charming  grace 
which  characterises  Raphael’s  later  representations  of  children.’  —  Springer. 
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116.  Suntermans,  Portrait  ofVittoria  della  Rovere;  175.  Franc. 
Albani,  Holy  Family. 

*174.  Raphael,  Vision  of  Ezekiel :  God  the  Father,  enthroned 
on  the  living  creatures  of  three  of  the  Evangelists ,  is  adored  by 
the  angel  of  St.  Matthew. 

‘Even  in  his  imitation  of  Miehaelangelesque  types  Raphael  exhibits 
creat  freedom  and  the  clearest  consciousness  of  what  is  best  adapted  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  of  where  his  true  strength  lies.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  small  picture  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  so  miniature-like  in  its 
fineness  of  execution,  though  less  striking  in  the  colouring.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  two  smaller  angels  who  support  the  arms  of  the  Almighty, 
the  example  of  Michael  Angelo  was  followed.  From  the  testimony  of  Va¬ 
sari,  however,  we  know  that  in  portraying  .Tehovah,  Raphael  sought  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  classical  Jupiter,  and  certainly  the  features  strongly  recall 
the  types  of  the  antioue  divinity’.  —  Springer. 

*172.  A.  del  Sarto ,  Conference  of  the  lathers  of  the  Church 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the  ‘Disputa’),  painted  in 
1517. _ *171.  Raphael,  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  humanist  and 

papal  secretary  (original  in  Volterra). 

*^‘The  fact  that  the  man  is  represented  at  a  moment  of  wrapt  suspense 
and  inward  concentration  diverts  the  attention  from  the  unplea.sing  fea¬ 
tures,  and  ennobles  and  idealises  the  head ,  which  while  certamly  not 
handsome,  cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of  intellect  and  a  nameless 
power  of  attraction’.  —  Springer. 

167.  Giulio  Romano  (?),  Dance  of  Apollo  and  tlie  Muses. 

*165.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Baldacchino  (dating  from  the 
period  of  his  intercourse  with  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  and  left  uncom¬ 
pleted  on  the  migration  of  the  master  to  Rome  in  1509;  the  top 
of  the  canopy  was  added  by  Agostino  Cassana  about  1700).  ^ 

164.  Pietro  Perugino,  Entombment  (Pietk),  painted  in  IdOo; 
163.  A.  del  Sarto,  Annunciation  (school-piece);  161.  Bonifazio  I. 
(here  attributed  to  Giorgione'),  Finding  of  Moses  ;lo9Fm  Barf  o- 
lommeo.  Risen  Christ  among  the  four  Evangelists  (1516);  160.  Fan 
Dyck  (?)  Virgin  Mary  ;  *158.  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (copy  ’?) ; 
liO.  Copy  after  Titian,  Bacchanalian  scene;  152.  Sehiavone,  Cain 
slaying  his  brother. 

**151.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Sedia  (or  Seggiola),  painted 

during  the  artist’s  Roman  period.  ■  ■  ,  . 

‘In  fhis  picture  Raphael  returns  to  the  early  and  simple  sub.iecis  ut 
representation,  breathing  nothing  but  serene  happiness,  which  gladden 
Ihe  artist  and  charm  the  beholder,  which  say  little  and  yet  possess  so 
deep  a  significance.  Florentine  forms  have  been  supplanted  by  Rom.in 
ones,  and  tender  and  clear  beauty  of  colouring  has  given  place  to  a  bro.id 
and  picturesque  style  of  laying  on  the  pigments.  .  .  .  At  least  titty  en¬ 
gravers  have  tried  their  skill  upon  the  Madonna  della  bedia,  and  photo 
graphic  copies  have  been  disseminated  by  thousands.  No  o*her  picture 
of  Raphael  is  so  popular,  no  other  work  of  modern  art  so  wdl  known  .  — 

*150.  Van  Dt/c/c(?),  Charles  I.  of  England  and  his  queen  Hen¬ 
rietta  of  France;  149.  Pontormo,  Cardinal  Ippolito  de’  Medici; 
148. DossoDosai,  Bambocciata;  147.  G/orpione (’?),  Nymph  pursued 
by  a  satyr. 

Saloon  of  Jupitbe.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
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Ill  the  centre  of  the  room  a  statue  of  Victory,  hy  Consani,  1867. 
**18.  Titian,  ‘La  Kella  di  Tiziauo’,  painted  about  1535,  probably 
the  Duchess  Eleonora  of  Urbino,  represented  in  No.  605  and  perhaps 
also  in  No.  1117  in  the  Ufflzi  (see  pp.  412,  407));  139.  School  of 
Rubens,  Holy  Family;  *133.  Salvator  Rosa,  Battle  (the  figure 
on  the  left,  above  the  shield,  with  the  word  Sard,  is  the  painter’s 
portrait);  idb.  Salvator  Rosa,  Battle;  134.  Style  of  Paolo  Vero¬ 
nese,  The  Maries  at  the  Tomb ;  132.  G.  M.  Crespi,  Holy  Family; 
131.  Tintoretto,  Vincenzo  Zeno ;  129.  Lod.  Mazzolino,  The  Wo¬ 
man  taken  in  adultery;  128.  Giov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait;  126. 
Phil,  de  Champaigne,  Portrait;  125.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  St.  Mark; 
124.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Annunciation;  123.  A.  del  Sarto,  Ma¬ 
donna  in  glory  with  four  saints  (1520;  injured);  122.  Garofalo, 
Sibyl  divulging  to  Augustus  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  121. 
Moroni,  Portrait  of  a  man;  118.  A.  del  Sarto ,  Portraits  of  the 
artist  and  his  wife  Lncrezia  del  Fede  (injured);  176.  Domenichino, 
Mary  Magdalen;  112.  Borgognone,  Battle-piece;  113.  Rosso,  The 
Three  Fates,  groundlessly  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo;  111.  Copy 
after  Salvator  Rosa,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  108.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Portrait  (school-piece);  109.  Paris  Bordone ,  Portrait  (known  as 
the  ‘Nurse  of  the  Medici  family’) ;  157.  Lor.  Lotto  (or  Giorgione  ?), 
The  Three  Periods  of  life  (retouched).  —  Window-wall :  144. 
Giov.  Batt,  Franco,  Battle  of  Montemurlo  (for  which  the  artist  has 
used  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo);  141.  Rubens,  Nymphs  surprised 
by  satyrs  (school-piece). 

Saloon  op  Maks.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  — 
Above  the  entrance:  97.  Andrea  deiiSarto,  Annunciation  (retouch¬ 
ed)  ;  *92.  Titian,  Portrait  of  a  young  man  (a  very  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting  type)  ;  95.  Cristofano  Allori,  Abraham’s  Sacrifice  ;  94. 
Raphael,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  dell’ Impannata  (a  large 
part  of  the  picture,  particularly  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  is 
executed  by  pupils);  93.  Rubens,  St.  Francis  (a  youthful  work); 
*96.  Crist.  Allori,  Judith;  89.  Bonifazio  II.  (not  Paris  Bordone), 
Repose  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt ;  87,  88.  A.  del  Sarto,  History 
of  Joseph  (painted  on  lids  of  chest);  *86.  Rubens,  The  Terrors  of 
War,  Mars  going  forth  (1638);  *85,  Rubens,  Rubens  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  (r.)  the  scholars  Lipsius  and  Grotius ;  84.  Palma  Vecchio 
(more  likely  Bonifazio  the  Elder?),  Holy  Family  ;  83.  Titian  (school- 
piece,  ascribed  to  Tintoretto),  Portrait,  said  to  be  that  of  Luigi  Cor- 
naro  ;  *81.  A.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family,  the  colouring  most  delicately 
blended;  80.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Vesalius,  the  anatomist  (injured); 
91.  Carlo  Bold,  The  repentant  Peter. 

*79.  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  (see  p.  407). 

‘This  striking  figure,  with  the  arms  resting  lightly  on  the  chair,  the 
deep-set  eyes  directed  with  keen  scrutiny  on  the  beholder,  the  compressed 
lips,  the  large  nose,  and  the  long  white  heard  descending  to  the  breast, 
vividly  recalls  the  descriptions  of  this  powerful  pope,  left  us  hy  his  con¬ 
temporaries'.  —  Springer. 
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*82.  Van  Dyck,  Cardinal  Giulio  Bentivoglio,  aristocratic  and 
easy;  76.  A.  van  der  Werff,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Window-wall: 
104  L.  Giordano,  Conception  ;  100.  Guido  Rent,  Rebecca  attliewell. 

Saloon  op  Apollo.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
Giro  Ferri.  To  the  right:  *67.  Titian,  Magdalen  (^1531). 

‘It  is  clear  that  Titian  had  no  other  view  than  to  represent  a  hand¬ 
some  girl.  Redisplays  all  his  art  in  giving  prominence  to  her  shape.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  marks  of  haste  which  it  bears,  it  displays  a  lieauty 
of  such  uncommon  order  as  to  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which  can  he 
I  given  to  it\  —  C.  (b  C. 

66.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  a  man,  said  to  be  himself; 
**64.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Pietk;  63.  Murillo,  Madonna;  62.  A.  del 
Sarto,  Holy  Family  ( 1521). 

**61.  Raphael,  Angiolo  Doni,  a  friend  of  the  master;  *60. 
Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself,  beardless  (about  1635). 

*59.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Maddalena  Strozzi  Doni. 

This  portrait  and  its  companion,  No.  61,  were  painted  during  the 
Florentine  period  of  the  artist  (about  1505)  and  belonged  to  the  family 
down  to  1826,  when  they  were  purchased  for  the  state  for  the  .snm  of 
2500  ducats.  No.  61  recalls  the  painter’s  intercourse  with  Franc.  Francia, 
while  the  other  suggests  the  influence  of  Leonardo. 

*58.  A.  del  Sarto,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Pletk);  57.  Giulio 
Romano,  Copy  of  Raphael’s  Madonna  della  Lucertola  in  Madrid  ;  56. 
Murillo  (?),  Holy  Family  ;  *54.  Titian,  Pietro  Aretino,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  verse-writer  and  pamphleteer,  a  work  described  by  Aretino  him¬ 
self  as  a  ‘hideous  marvel’  (1545);  52.  Pordenone ,  Madonna  and 
saints;  50.  Guercino,  St.  Peter  raising  Tabitha ;  49.  Tiberio  Titi, 
Leopoldo  de’  Medici  when  a  child  ( 1617) ;  47.  Guido  Reni,  Bacchus ; 
44.  Giac.  Francia  (?) ,  Portrait ;  43.  Franciabigio ,  Portrait  of  a 
man  (1514);  42.  P.  Perugino,  Mary  Magdalen  (ancient  copy). 

**40.  Raphael,  Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  Giulio  de’  Medici 
and  Ludovico  de’ Rossi,  not  undamaged ,  but  still  justifying  Va¬ 
sari’s  enthusiastic  praise  :  ‘No  master  has  ever  produced,  or  ever 
will  produce,  anything  better’.  Giulio  Romano  shared  the  execu¬ 
tion,  the  cardinal  to  the  right  of  the  pope  being  probably  by  him. 

39.  Angelo  Bronzino  ,  Holy  Family;  38.  Venetian  School  {not 
Palma  Vecchio'},  Christ  at  Emmaus;  37.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese, 
Portrait  of  a  lady.  Window-wall :  73.  Ribera,  St.  Francis;  71.  Carlo 
Maratta,  S.  Filippo  Neri. 

Saloon  of  Venus.  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  — 
20.  A.  Dilrer,  Adam,  probably  painted  in  1507,  at  the  same  time 
as  Eve  (No.  1,  see  p.  466),  after  the  master’s  second  stay  at  Venice, 

I  and  probably  also  only  copies  of  the  originals  in  the  Museo  del 
'  Prado  at  Madrid :  ‘the  most  perfect  treatment  of  the  nude  yet 
I  produced  by  northern  art’  (Thausing). 

I'  140.  Attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Portrait  of  a  lady  (‘La 
|(  Monaca’);  17.  Titian,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  (copy,  original  in 
1  London);  *16.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  an  old  man  (about  1658); 
I  lb.  Salvator  Rosa,  Sea-piece ;  13.  M.  A’osseHi,  Triumph  of  Davi.l ; 
Baisukkek.  Italy  I.  lOtb  Kdit.  30 
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'■*'14.  Rubens,  Hay-liarvest ;  11.  Franc.  Bassano,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine;  *9.  Rubens,  Ulysses  on  the  island  of  the  Ph»aci,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  Nausicaa;  6.  Bartolommeo  Manfredi,  Gipsy  women 
clieating  a  young  oonntryman  (‘La  Buona  Ventura’)  ;  *4.  Salvator 
Rosa,  Harbour  at  sunrise;  over  the  door ,  3.  Tintoretto,  Cupid, 
Venus,  and  Vulcan;  2.  Salvator  Rosa ,  Falsehood  with  a  mask; 
1.  A.  Diirer,  Eve,  companion-piece  to  No.  20.  —  We  return  hence 
to  the  Saloon  of  the  Iliad,  and  thence  enter  the  — 

Saloon  op  the  Education  of  Jupiter.  Ceiling-paintings  hy 
Catani.  —  255.  B.  van  der  Heist,  Portrait;  254.  Palma  Fecchio  (?), 
Holy  Family  ;  above  the  door,  256.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Holy  Family, 
resembling  Raphael’s  Madonna  Canigiani  at  Munich  (much  in¬ 
jured);  257.  Paris  Bordone{T),  Sibyl  prophesying  to  Augustus; 
258.  Tinelli,  Portrait  of  a  man  ;  265.  Sustermans,  Prince  Matteo  de’ 
Medici;  266.  Carlo  Bold,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  (1646);  270. 
Ouido  Rent,  Cleopatra;  272.  A.  del  Sarto,  John  the  Baptist  (badly 
restored).  —  Window-wall :  279.  Bronzino,  Don  Garzia  de’  Medici. 
—  Exit-wall:  241.  Clovio ,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (in  opaque 
colours);  *243.  Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

*245.  Raphael,  ‘La  Donna  Velata’  (the  lady  with  the  veil),  the 
artist’s  mistress,  painted  about  1515  (injured);  246.  Boceaccino  da 
Cremona  (not  Qarofalo'),  Gipsy ;  over  the  door :  248.  Tintoretto, 
Descent  from  the  Cross. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Sala  della  Stofa.  The  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  age.s  are  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona ;  ceiling-paintings  by  Matteo  Rosselli,  1622.  This  room  contains  foiir 
small  antique  statues  in  marble,  a  column  of  green  porphyry,  bearing  a 
small  porcelain  vase  with  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  two  statues  in 
bronze  (Cain  and  Abel),  after  Dupri. 

Returning  hence  and  traversing  a  passage,  we  observe  on  the  left  a 
small  Bath-room,  most  tastefully  fitted  up,  with  pavement  of  modern 
Florentine  mosaic ,  and  four  small  statues  of  Venus  by  Giovanni  Insom 
and  Salvatore  Bongiovanni. 

Saloon  op  Ulysses.  Ceiling-painting  hy  Oasparo  Martellini, 
representing  the  return  of  Odysseus,  an  allusion  to  the  restoration 
of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  after  the  revolution.  Handsome 
cabinet  (stipo)  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  coloured  wood  and  ivory;  in 
the  centre  a  large  porcelain  vase.  —  Entrance-wall:  289.  Ligozzi, 
Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Francis.  Wall  to  right:  305.  C.  Allori, 
St.  John  in  the  wilderness;  306.  Salvador  Rosa,  Landscape;  *307. 
A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  and  saints  (spoiled)  ;  311.  Dosso  Dossi,  Duke 
Alphonso  I.  of  Ferrara;  312.  Salv.  Rosa,  Landscape  on  the  coast. 
Flxit-wall,  313.  Tintoretto,  Madonna;  316.  Carlo  Dolci,  Portrait; 
320.  Ap.  Carracci,  Landscape  (in  opaque  colours);  326.  Copy  of 
Titian's  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  HI.,  at  Naples. 

Saloon  op  Prometheus,  with  paintings  hy  Oiuseppe  Colignon. 
In  the  centre  a  magnificent  round  table  of  modern  mosaic,  executed 
for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  hut  not  sent  thither. 

Entrance-wall :  371.  Unknown  Master  of  Milan  {not  Piero  della 
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Francesca)^  Beatrice  d’Este,  wife  of  Ludovico  il  Moro ;  *376.  Lor. 
Costa,  Portrait  of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglioj  341.  Pinturicchio,  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi. 

*343.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Child;  in  the  back¬ 
ground  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary. 

‘The  drawing  and  the  modelling  of  the  flesh  remind  us  that  the  age 
was  one  in  which  the  laws  of  bas-relief  were  followed  in  painting.'  —  C.  C. 

346.  F.  Zucchero,  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalen,  on  marble; 
Sib.  Baldassare  PeruzziiJ'),  Uo\y  Family *347.  Filippino  Lippi, 
Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  resembling  the  painting  in  the  Badia 
(p.  433);  348.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  angels;  349.  Girol. 
Oenga,  Madonna  and  the  Child  John;  388,  Filippino  Lippi,  Death 
of  Lucretia;  354.  Style  of  Lor.  di  Credi,  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
355.  Luca  Signorelli,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine;  358.  Dom. 
Ohirlandajo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  365.  Albertinelli,  Holy  Fa¬ 
mily;  372.  L'nknown  Florentine  Master  (not  A.  del  Castagno), 
Portrait;  370.  Unknown  Early  -  Florentine  Master,  Saint  looking 
upward;  377.  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  Ecce  Homo;  381.  Giov.  Pedrini 
(not  Luini),  St.  Catharine.  —  Window-wall,  373.  Piero  Pollajuolo, 
St.  Sebastian. 

The  Galleria  Poccetti,  which  we  next  enter,  derives  its  name  from 
the  ceiling-paintings  by  Bernardino  Poccetti.  Two  tables  of  oriental  alabaster 
and  one  of  malachite.  *Bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Canova.  Reproduction  of 
the  head  of  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli.  —  Over  the  door,  484.  Marco  Vecelli 
(nephew  of  Titian),  Madonna  della  Misericordia;  487.  Dosso  Dossi,  Repose 
on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  fine  landscape;  490.  Guercino,  St.  Sebastian  ; 
*495.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Tommaso  Mosti  (1526).  Also  a  numl)cr  of  miniature 
portraits,  as  well  as  in  the  following  corridor. 

Returning  to  the  Prometheus  Saloon,  we  next  enter  a  Corridor,  on 
the  walls  of  which  are  six  marble  mosaics,  a  number  of  ‘'Miniature 
Portraits  (16-17th  cent.),  and  valuable  drinking-cups,  objects  in  ivory,  etc. 

Saloon  of  Justice.  Ceiling-painting  by  Fedi.  In  the  centre  a  hand¬ 
some  cabinet,  purchased  in  Germany  by  Ferdinand  II.  —  397.  Ca7’lo  Dolci, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  398.  Artemisia  QeriiUeschi,  Judith;  400.  M.  Hon- 
decoeter.  Poultry;  401.  Sustermnns,  The  canon  Pandolfo  Ricasoli;  403. 
Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Duke  Cosimo  I.;  405.  Bonifazio  II.  y  Christ  among 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple;  *408.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Oliver  Cromwell  (sent 
by  the  Protector  to  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  II.);  *409.  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Bust  of  a  bearded  man,  in  the  artist’s  later  Roman  style. 

Saloon  of  Flora.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Marini.  In  the  centre  Venus 
hy  Canova.  415.  Snstermans,  Grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  de'  Medici;  416,  421. 
Qaspard  I*oussin ,  Dandscapes;  423.  Titian,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(injured):  427.  Franciabigio ,  Calumny,  after  Apelles  (comp.  No.  1182, 
p.  408);  426.  Furiniy  (larden  of  Eden;  *429.  J.  Rxiysdael,  Landscape  with 
waterfall ;  431.  Tassi,  Landscape,  with  John  the  Baptist  preaching;  436,  441. 
G.  Poussin,  Tiandscapes ;  4^34.  Ang.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  an  engineer;  437. 
Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family  with  angels;  438.  Ruthart,  Stag  attacked  by  tigers. 

Saloon  of  the  Children  (Sala  de'  Puiti).  Frescoes  by  Marini,  decora¬ 
tions  by  Rabbnjati.  451.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit;  455.  Rachel  Riiysch,  Fruit  and 
flowers;  opposite,  470.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  Diogenes  throw¬ 
ing  away  his  drinking-cup  Cla  selva  dei  filosofi'y,  474.  Domenichino,  Land¬ 
scape,  with  Diana  and  Acteeon  ;  473.  Poelenhurg,  Landscape;  476.  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Holy  Family;  480.  Annibale  Carracci,  Nymph  and  satyr. 

The  groundfloor  of  the  palace  contains  several  rooms  with  good 
Modern  Works  of  Art,  historical  pictures  hy  Bezzuoli  and  Sahatelli, 
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statues  by  BartoUni  (Capita),  Ricci  (Iiniocence),  etc.  Admission  by 
permesso  obtained  in  the  ‘Araministrazione’,  in  the  third  court  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  entrance.  Tickets  obtained  in  the  same  place 
for  the  Silver  Chamber  {Oahinetto  degli  Argenti ;  to  the  left  in  the 
second  court,  open  10-3,  fee  1/2  1^0)  contains  the  royal  plate, 

and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  goldsmiths’  work. 
In  the  cases  to  the  left  are  several  works  by  Benv.  Cellini.  To  the 
right,  bronze  crucifix  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna;  opposite,  cruci¬ 
fixion  by  Tacea.  Service  of  lapis-lazuli,  etc.  —  The  splendid  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  royal  (formerly  grand-ducal)  reception  chambers  also 
deserves  mention  (  admission  as  above). 

The  ^‘Boholi  Garden  {Beale  Giardino  di  Boholi.,  PL  A-D,  7j 
entrance  through  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  in  the  left  corner;  permesso  on 
application  at  the  Amministrazione,  see  above),  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  extends  in  terraces  up  the  hill.  It  was  laid  out  by  Triholo 
in  1550,  under  Cosimo  I,,  and  extended  by  Buontalenti,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  succession  of  charming  views  of  Florence  with  its  palaces 
and  churches,  among  which  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  the  dome  and  campa¬ 
nile  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Badia  are  conspicuous. 
The  long  walks,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and  the  terraces,  adorned 
with  vases  and  statues,  attract  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  on  Sundays. 

On  entering  we  first  observe,  in  a  straight  direction ,  a  Geotto  with 
four  unfinished  statues  of  captives,  modelled  by  Michael  Angelo  for  the 
monument  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  the  background  is  a  statue  of  Venus  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna.  At  the  entrance  to  the  grotto,  Apollo  and  Ceres,  sta¬ 
tues  by  Bandinelli.  —  The  Main  Path  sweeps  upwards  to  the  so-called 
Amphitheatre.,  an  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  enclosed  by  oak- 
hedges  and  rows  of  seats,  which  was  formerly  employed  for  festivities  of 
the  court.  On  the  right,  a  handsome  fountain,  in  the  centre,  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  and  an  ancient  basin  of  grey  granite.  Steep  paths  ascend  to  the 
S.  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune,  adorned  with  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  the  god  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi;  then,  higher  up,  the  statue  of  Abbon- 
DANZA,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  Tacca.,  erected  in  1636  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  during  the  general  distress  in  Italy  occasioned  by  war,  Tus¬ 
cany  alone,  under  Ferdinand  II.,  revelled  in  plenty.  The  alley  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  basin  leads  to  the  Casino  Belvedere  {V\.  C,  7),  from  the  lofty 
roof  of  which  a  fine  “^View  of  the  city  is  obtained  (fee  15-20  c.). 

We  now  return  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune  and  follow  the  alley  lead¬ 
ing  from  its  N.W.  corner  to  a  lawn,  also  aftbrding  a  fine  view.  We  may 
descend  direct  from  this  point,  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  beautiful 
avenue  to  the  S.W.,  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  leading  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  Basin  (la  Vasca  delV  Isolotto).  In  the  centre,  on  an  island  planted  with 
flowers,  rises  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Oceanus,  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  surrounding  walks  are  chiefly  embellished  with 
‘genre’  works.  A  path  leads  from  this  basin  in  a  straight  direction  to 
a  grass-plot  with  two  columns  of  granite,  and  thence  to  the  Porta  Romana, 
which,  however,  is  usually  closed;  in  the  vicinity  several  ancient  sarco¬ 
phagi.  To  the  right  of  the  Oceanus  basin  abroad  path,  parallel  with  the 
palace,  is  reached,  which  leads  past  a  lemon-house  and  the  former  botan¬ 
ical  garden  to  the  principal  entrance.  Another  exit,  near  a  fountain  with 
Bacchus  on  the  lion,  leads  into  the  Via  Romana. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  above-mentioned  basin  are  the  Regale  Scuderie., 
or  Royal  Mews.,  containing  a  collection  of  ancient  state-carriages  (adm.  10-3 ; 
permesso  in  the  ‘Amministrazione’  of  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  above). 

Above  tbeBoboli  Garden  is  the  Forfessa  di  Belvedere,  constructed 
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in  1590  by  Buontalenti  by  order  of  Ferdinand  I.  Near  it  is  the 
Porta  S.  Oiorgio,  adorned  with  old  frescoes.  Beyond  the  gate  is 
the  little  church  of  S.  Leonardo  in  Arcetri  (i.e.  arceveteri;  PI.  D, 
8;  generally  closed  ;  bell  on  the  right),  the  pulpit  of  which  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  curious  reliefs  of  the  12th  cent,  (the  oldest  known 
pulpit-carvings),  from  S.  Piero  Scheraggio  (beside  the  Pal.  Vecchio). 

—  The  Via  della  Costa  S.  Giorgio,  in  which  is  (No.  13)  Galileo’s 
House  (PI.  E,  7),  debouches  at  the  Porta  8.  Giorgio. 

At  Via  Romana  19,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  Science  (Museo  di  Fisica  e  di  Storia  Naturale; 
PI.  C,  6;  adm.,  see  p.  394),  founded  by  I-eopold  I.,  and  greatly 
augmented  at  subsequent  periods. 

The  public  museum  is  on  the  Second  Flooh;  the  zoological  collection 
occupy  about  20,  the  botanical  3  rooms.  There  is  also  an  admirable  ana-s 
tomical  collection  in  12  rooms,  consisting  chiefly  of  preparations  in  wax, 
by  Clemente  Susini  and  his  successors  Calenzvoli  and  Calamai. 

On  the  First  Floor  (r.)  is  situated  the  Tribdna  of  Galileo,  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  at  Florence  of  the  principal 
scholars  of  Italy,  constructed  by  Giuseppe  ifartelli^  and  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Guiseppe  Bezzvoli,  Luigi  Sabalelli,  etc.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Galileo,  Volta,  and  other  naturalists;  also  a  statue  of  Galileo  by 
Costoli^  numerous  busts  of  celebrated  men,  and  mosaics  in  the  pavement, 
designed  by  Sabalelli.,  and  e.xecuted  by  Giov.  Balt.  Silvestri.  Along  the 
walls  are  six  cabinets  containing  Galileo's  telescope  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  historic  interest. 

Opposite  stands  the  church  of  S.  Felice  (PI.  C,  6),  with  a  line 
porch,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent.,  by  a  disciple  of  Michelozzo ;  1st 
altar  to  the  left.  School  of  Botticelli,  Three  Saints;  2nd  altar  to  the 
right.  Fra  Paolino,  Pietk,  a  coloured  relief  in  clay ;  above,  oppo¬ 
site  the  high-altar,  a  Cruciflxion  ascribed  to  Giotto. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  (recently  widened; 
PI.  E,  F,  6,  7 ;  p.  354)  is  the  Piazza  de’  Mozzi,  to  the  right  in  which 
rises  the  Palazzo  Torrigiani  (PI.  E,  7),  containing  a  valuable 
picture-gallery  on  the  first  floor  (adm.  only  on  special  introduction). 

Ante-Chamber:  Luca  della  Robbia,  Portrait  in  relief.  —  To  the  left: 

1.  Room;  3.  Bronzino,  Mary  and  Martha;  7.  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo ,  Por¬ 
trait;  9.  Lorejizo  di  Credi,  Portrait;  “11.  Signorelli,  Portrait  of  a  man  in 
a  red  cap;  20.  Pollajuolo,  Portrait;  21,  22.  Portraits;  31-34.  Filippino 
Lippi,  History  of  Esther.  —  Small  Rooms  to  the  right:  *5  and  "6.  Triumph  of 
David,  by  Fesellino  (‘cassoni’,  or  lids  of  bridal-chests).  —  II.  Room:  1.  Mai- 
nardi.  Madonna;  8,  9,  22.  Pinturicchio,  Legends;  7.  Madonna  and  Child,  a 
IGth  cent,  copy  from  Raphael  (original  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery);  11, 
13.  Uccello  (?),  Procession  of  Argonauts,  and  Starting  for  the  hunt;  12.  Paolo 
Veronese,  Portrait  (1557);  14.  Pontormo,  Guicciardini  (copy);  10.  Andrea 
del  Sarto  (?),  Holy  Family ;  23.  Garofalo,  Samaritan  Woman.  —  111.  Room  : 

2.  Bronzino,  Alessandro  de’  Medici;  9.  Tintoretto,  Resurrection.  —  On  the 
other  side  ot  the  ante-chamber  are  three  rooms  (occupied  by  the  family, 
and  therefore  not  always  accessible)  with  Dutch  and  German  paintings. 

—  The  secretary  also  grants  permission  to  visit  the  beautiful  ‘Giardino 
Torrigiani,  Via  dei  Serragli  (PI.  A,  6). 

The  small  church  of  S.  Lucia  uki  Magnoli  (PI.  E,  7)  iu  the  ad¬ 
joining  Via  de’  Bardi  (comp.  p.  459),  contains  a  relief  by  the  della 
Robbia  above  the  door,  and  an  Annunciation  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
(1st  altar  on  the  left;  school-piece). 
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The  Palazzo  Caniyiani,  Via  do’  Bardi  24,  adjoining  the  church, 
lias  a  line  court.  —  Farther  on,  No.  28,  is  the  Palazzo  Capponi, 
built  for  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo. 

Tho  Lungauno  SsRBisToai,  between  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  and 
Porta  S.  Niccolo,  contains  the  monument  of  Prince  Demidojf{V\.  F,7), 
to  whose  philanthropy  Florence  was  much  indebted,  by  Bartolini 
(1870),  and  a  marble  Carith  by  Bartolozzi. 

Farther  on  is  the  church  of  S.  Niccolb  (Pi.  F,  7),  founded  about 
the  year  1000.  At  the  back  of  tho  high-altar  are  four  saints  by 
Uentile  da  Fabriano.  The  sacristy  contains  a  Madonna  della  Cin- 
tola  by  Al.  Baldovinetti,  1450  (in  the  lunette) ;  below  it  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Neri  di  Bicci.  In  1530,  after  the  capitulation  of  tho 
town  to  the  Medici  (p.  473),  Michael  Angelo  lay  concealed  for  a 
time  in  the  tower  of  this  church. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  E.  is  the  Piazza  delle  Muliaa  (Pi. 
G,  8),  with  the  old  Porta  8.  Niccolb,  still  in  its  original  state,  be¬ 
yond  which  a  path  ascends  through  pleasure-groun  s  to  the  Piaz- 
zale  Michelangiolo  (p.  471). 

54.  Environs  of  Florence. 

The  heights  surrounding  Florence  afford  many  charming  views  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  edifices  erected  on  them  also 
deserve  notice.  The  afternoon  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  excursions, 
as  the  city  and  environs  are  often  veiled  in  haze  in  the  forenoon.  —  Om¬ 
nibus  to  the  city-gates,  see  p.  390.  When  time  is  limited  the  excursions 
a,  b,  and  c  may  be  combined  in  a  single  circular  tour  as  follows  (by 
carriage,  including  stay,  2-3  hrs.,  on  foot  3-4  hrs.b  Drive  from  the  Porta 
Komana  (PI.  A,  7)  via  Poggio  Imperiale  to  the  Torre  al  Gallo  (p.  472), 
thence  descend  the  Viale  de’  Colli  to  S.  Miniato  (p.  471)  and  the  Piazzale 
Michelangiolo  (p.  471),  and,  finally,  return  to  the  Porta  Eumana  by  Ihe 
Viale  de’  Colli.  —  Carriage,  see  p.  390. 

(a.)  One  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Italy  is  the  hilly  road  con¬ 
structed  since  1868  from  plans  by  tho  engineer  Poggio  and  called 
the  **Viale  dei  Colli.  It  ascends  the  heights  in  windings  under  the 
name  of  Viale  Macchiavelli  (PI.  A,  B,  7,  8)  from  the  Porta  Romana 
(PI.  A,  7),  and,  beyond  the  large  circular  Piazzale  Galileo,  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  Viale  Galileo  (Peiks.  Bonciani,  see  p.  388)  along  the 
slopes  to  S.  Miniato  and  the  Piazzale  Michelangiolo  (p.  471). 
Lastly  under  the  name  of  Viale  Michelangiolo  (PI.  G,  H,  8),  it 
descends  in  a  long  curve  to  the  river,  where  it  terminates  at  the 
Ponte  Sospeso,  near  the  Barriera  S.  Niccolo  (PI.  H,  8).  This  road, 
which  is  60  ft.  wide  and  nearly  3'Y4  M.  in  length,  is  bordered  with 


Note.  The  small  numbers,  which  are  marked  ou  the  Map  round 
tho  town,  designate  the  boundary  of  the  local  imposts  (Cinta  daziaria): 

I.  ISavriera  di  Lungarno  Am.  Vespucci;  2.  B.  delle  Cascine;  3.  B.  Pistojese; 
4.  B.  S.  Donato;  5.  B.  del  Mercato;  6.  B.  del  Eomito;  7.  B.  del  Ponte 
Eosso;  8.  B.  delle  Cure;  9.  B.  delle  Forbid;  10.  B.  della  Fonte  all’ Erba ; 

II.  B.  dell’  Affrico ;  12.  B.  Settignanese ;  13.  B.  Aretina;  14.  B.  Ponte  di 
Ferro  di  S.  Niccold;  15.  B.  Porta  S.  Niccolo;  IG.  B.  Porta  S.  Miniato;  17. 
B.  Porla  S.  Giorgio;  18.  B.  Porta  Eomana;  19.  B.  Porta  S.  Frediano. 
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charming  pleasure-grounds,  containing  bays,  elms,  sycamores,  and 
hedges  of  roses,  over  which  delightful  views  are  obtained.  —  Part 
of  the  Viale  dei  Colli  is  traversed  by  the  Steam  Tramway  from  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria  to  Gelsomino  and  the  Oertosa  (comp.  p.  390). 
The  Piazzale  Michelangiolo  and  S.  Miniato  are,  however,  more 
speedily  reached  from  the  Porta  S.Niccolo  (p.470),  which  is  passed 
by  the  omnibus-line  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  the  Barriora 
S.  Niccolo  and  by  tramway-line  I,  c  (p.  390). 

Near  S.  Miniato  the  road  passes  the  large  *Piazzale  Michel¬ 
angiolo  (PI.  F,G,  8),  forming  a  kind  of  projecting  terrace  immediately 
above  the  Porta  S.  NiccolS  (p.  470).  In  the  Piazzale  (Cafd-Restau- 
rant)  rises  a  bronze  copy  of  Michael  Angelo’s  David  (p.  442),  the 
pedestal  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  four  periods  of  the  day 
(p.  449).  Charming  *ViEW:  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  liesFiesole; 
then  the  city  with  S.  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Lungarno ;  to  the  left  are  the 
villa-covered  heights,  the  Fortezza  del  Belvedere,  Bello  Sguardo, 
and  the  Villa  Giramonti. 

(b.)  San  Miniato,  with  its  marble  facade,  on  the  hill  to 
the  S.E.  of  Florence,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  many  different 
points.  It  may  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  road  and  foot¬ 
path  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Viale  Galileo  (see  p.  470),  just 
before  the  Piazzale  Michelangiolo.  The  footpath  passes  the  Francis¬ 
can  monastery  of  S.  Salvatore  or  S.  Francesco  al  Monte  (PI.  F, 
G,  8),  with  a  church  erected  by  Cronaca  in  1504,  the  simple  and 
chaste  proportions  of  which  were  deservedly  praised  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  called  it  Ta  bella  villanella’.  On  the  high-altar  is  a 
Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  Francis,  and  above  the  left 
portal,  a  Pietk  by  Qiov.  della  Robbia,  in  painted  terracotta  (16th 
cent.).  — We  now  ascend  towards  the  gateway  of  the  old  fortifica¬ 
tions,  constructed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1529  as  engineer  to  the 
republic,  and  defended  by  him  during  an  eleven  months’  siege  of 
the  city  by  the  Imperial  troops.  Visitors  ring  at  the  gate,  and  on 
leaving  give  the  gatekeeper  15-20  c.  The  church  and  the  whole 
hill  of  S.  Miniato  are  now  used  as  a  Burial  Ground  (fine  views, 
especially  from  theS.  wall  of  the  cemetery).  The  monuments  show 
the  taste  of  the  modern  Florentine  sculptors,  who  lay  great  stress 
upon  an  accurate  rendering  ot  clothes,  lace,  ornaments,  and  the 
like,  and  whose  skill  finds  numerous  admirers. 

The  church  of  *S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  like  the  Battistero  (p.  419  ), 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Tuscan-KomanesTue  style  which 
flourished  in  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  probably  dates  mainly  from 
the  12th  century.  It  is  a  structure  of  noble  proportions,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  without  a  transept,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  truly 
classical  edifice.  The  elegantly-incrusted  facade  dates  from  the 
12th,  the  mosaics  with  which  it  is  adorned  from  the  13th  century. 
The  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Baccio  d' Agnolo  in  1519. 
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The  Interior  contains  12  stone  columns  anrl  4  triple  piers,  all  coated 
wilh  stucco  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  its  roof  is  tastefully  re-decoratod 
ill  Ihc  original  style.  The  choir  with  its  simple  apse  is  raised  by  a  spa¬ 
cious  crypt  beneath.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of 
Giuseppe  Oiusti.,  the  satirist  (d.  1850). 

Aisles.  On  the  wall  on  the  right,  Enthroned  Madonna  and  six  saints 
by  Paolo  di  Siefavo  (1426);  on  the  left  a  Madonna  with  saints  and 
a  Crucifixion,  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  Nave,  be¬ 
tween  the  flights  of  steps  (16)  ascending  to  the  choir,  is  a  chapel  con¬ 
structed  in  1448  by  Piero  de''  Medici  from  a  design  by  Michelozzo;  on  the 
frieze  appears  the  device  of  the  Medicis,  consisting  of  three  feathers  in  a 
diamond-ring  with  the  legend  ‘Semper'.  Over  the  altar  is  the  small  cru¬ 
cifix  which  is  said  to  have  nodded  approvingly  to  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto 
when  he  forgave  the  murderer  of  his  brother  (p.  480).  In  the  Left  Aisle 
is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Giacomo,  constructed  soon  after  1459  by  Antonio  Rossel- 
lino.,  containing  the  ’"Monument  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Portugal  (d.  1459); 
above  the  monument  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  medallion  held  by  two 
angels,  and  opposite  an  Annuciation  by  Alessio  Baldovineiti;  on  the  ceiling 
four  Virtues  by  Luca  della  Robbia.  —  The  ’"Crypt,  to  which  a  flight  of 
seven  steps  descends,  does  not  rest  on  the  four  columns  and  two  pillars 
which  are  prolonged  in  the  choir  above,  but  on  28  smaller  columns  of  grace¬ 
ful  form,  some  of  them  ancient.  Beneath  the  altar  here  is  the  tomb  of 
S.  Miniato.  —  The  front-wall  of  the  crypt,  the  screen  of  the  Choir,  the 
apse,  the  whole  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  present  beautiful  specimens 
of  incrusted  marble-work.  The  upper  part  of  the  Apse  is  adorned  with  a 
mosaic  of  Christ,  with  the  Madonna  and  S.  Miniato,  executed  in  1297,  re¬ 
cently  restored.  The  five  windows  under  the  arches  are  closed  with  semi- 
tran.sparent  slabs  of  marble.  Over  an  altar  on  the  right,  the  portrait  of  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto  (see  above).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the 
Sacristy  (closed),  erected  in  1387  in  the  Gothic  style,  adorned  with  sixteen 
"Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  (his  youth,  ordination  at  Subiaco, 
miracles,  etc.)  by  Spinello  Aretino  (d.  1410),  a  clever  pupil  of  Giotto. 
Below  them,  admirable  inlaid  work  in  wood.  —  The  beautiful  niello  pave¬ 
ment  (executed,  according  to  aninscription,  in  1207)  also  deserves  inspection. 

(c.)  PoGGio  Impeeiale.  Outside  the  Porta  Romana  (PL  A,  7: 
omn.,  p.  390),  to  the  right  of  the  Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  470),  a  fine 
avenue  of  lofty  cypresses,  evergreen  oaks,  and-larches,  emhellished 
with  a  few  statues ,  leads  past  Gelsomino  (p.  473)  in  20  min.  to 
the  Villa  Poggio  Imperiale.  It  was  thus  named  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  fitted  up  by  Magdalena  of  Austria,  wife  of  Cosimo  II.,  in 
1622.  The  handsome  edifice  is  now  occupied  by  the  Jstituto  della 
SS,  Annunziata.,  a  girls’  school,  and  is  not  accessible. 

From  Poggio  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Via  S.  Leonardo,  and  then, 
at  tlie  fork,  follow  the  Via  del  Pian  di  Giullari,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.) 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  road  divides.  We  ascend  slightly 
in  a  straight  direction  by  a  footpath  to  the  (2  min.)  Torre  al 
Gallo,  so  called  after  a  family  of  tliat  name,  and  now  belonging  to 
Count  Galletti.  It  contains  the  telescope  and  various  other  remini¬ 
scences  of  OalileOj  who  from  this  tower  is  said  to  have  made  several 
important  astronomical  observations.  In  the  basement  are  a  portrait 
of  Galileo  by  Sustermam,  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  other 
objects  of  little  interest.  The  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower  affords 
a  splendid  *Panorama  of  Florence  and  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  ex¬ 
tending  on  theE.  to  the  mountains  of  Pratomagno  (best  by  evening- 
light;  1/2  fr.).  —  From  the  small  piazza  mentioned  above  the  Via 
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della  Torre  al  Gallo  (views)  descends  in  1/4  to  the  Viale  dei 
Colli  (station  of  the  steam-tramway,  p.  390),  whence  we  may  proceed 
to  the  right  to  (10  min.)  San  Miniato  and  the  Piazzale  Michel- 
aiigiolo  (comp.  Map). 

The  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  small  square  at  Torre  al 
Gallo  passes  (7  min.)  several  houses  and  villas,  among  which  is  the  Villa 
of  Galileo,  marked  by  a  bust  and  inscription,  where  the  great  astron¬ 
omer  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  (1631-42),  surrounded  by  a  few 
faithful  friends  and  latterly  deprived  of  sight,  and  where  he  was  visited 
by  his  illustrious  contemporary  Milton.  —  A  short  distance  hence,  near 
the  church  of  S.  MargheiHta  a  Mojitici^  stands  the  villa  where  Francesco 
Guicciardini  wrote  his  history  of  Italy.  Here  too,  on  12th  Aug.,  1530,  the 
Florentines,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Malatcsta,  signed 
the  articles  by  which  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  troops 
and  thus  became  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Medici.  From  that  event 
the  house  derives  its  name  Villa  delle  Bugle  (‘villa  of  lies'). 

(d.)  La  Certosa  in  the  Val  d’Ema  is  3  M.  distant  by  the 
monotonous  high-road  from  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7;  steam- 
tramway  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  or  direct  from  the  Porta 
Romana,  comp.  p.  390;  also  omnibus  from  Porta  Romana ;  carr. 
6  fr.,  via  Poggio  Imperiale  a  little  more).  The  steam -tramway 
asceitds  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  Gelsomino^  below  Foggio  Impe- 
riale  (p.  472),  where  it  unites  with  the  line  from  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  At  Due  Strade  it  reaches  the  high-road  to  the  Certosa. 
Farther  on  is  the  village  of  Galluzzo  (several  unpretending  trattorie, 
with  gardens),  beyond  which  the  brook  Ema  is  soon  reached.  On 
the  hill  of  MontagutOj  which  is  clothed  with  cypresses  and  olive- 
trees,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ema  with  the  Greve,  rises  the  im¬ 
posing  Certosa  di  Val  d’Ema,  resembling  a  mediaeval  fortress.  The 
monastery,  which  is  approaching  dissolution  and  contains  a  few  in¬ 
mates  only,  was  founded  in  1341  by  Niecolh  Acciajuolij  a  Flor¬ 
entine  who  had  settled  at  Naples  and  there  amassed  a  large  fortune 
by  trading.  One  of  the  monks  (1-2  pers.  50  c.)  shows  the  church,  or 
rather  the  series  of  chapels  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  monastery 
with  its  various  cloisters. 

Church.  Magnificent  pavement  and  fine  carved  stalls  (of  1590)  in  the 
choirs  over  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Bruno,  a  fresco  by  Poccetli.  — 
■“Right  Side'Chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Orcagna^  with  several  small  paintings  of  the  school  ot  Giotto^ 
including  a  good  Trinity  (r.),  and  also  an  altar  piece  by  Cigoli  (St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata).  —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  the  Lower 
Church.  In  the  chapel  immediately  in  front  of  us  are  the  mural  mon¬ 
ument  of  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,  founder  of  the  church,  by  Orcagna  (/;  dated 
1366),  and  three  Gothic  monumental  slabs,  the  best  of  which  is  that  ot 
a  young  warrior.  The  side-chapel  to  the  left  ot  the  entrance  contains  the 
Uenai.'’sance  monument  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajuoli  ( 1550),  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  —  We  then  return  through  the  church  and 
enter  the  Ci.oisteks,  with  stained  glass  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  (?).  —  To  the 
right  in  the  Chapter  House:  ^Mariotto  Albertinelli^  Crucifixion  (fresco  of 
1505);  monument  of  Bishop  Buonafide  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  —  Vt  e 
next  enter  the  Monastery  Garden,  which  also  serves  as  a  burial-ground, 
and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  cloisters.  At  the  sides  are  lb  mostly 
empty  cells,  which  enclose  the  building  like  pinnacles.  Ihc  projecting 
Terraces  command  picturesque  views,  especially  through  the  valley  of 
the  Ema  towards  Prato  and  the  Apennines.  —  At  the  Droghcria  of  the 
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monaslery  the  famous  Alkernies  (made  at  the  Ccrtosa),  Chartreuse,  ami 
various  perfumes  may  he  purchased. 

(e.)  Monte  Oliveto.  About  V3 lieyoiid  tbe  Porta  S.  Frediaiio 
(PL  B,  4  ;  omnibus,  p.  SOOJ  tbc  ‘Via  di  Monte  Oliveto’  diverges  to 
tbe  left  from  the  Leghorn  road,  and  readies  tbe  entranee  to  tbe  garden 
of  tbe  monastery  after  1/2  M.  (key  next  door,  No.  10;  fee  20-30  c.). 

A  slight  eminence  bere  planted  with  cypresses  commands  an  ad¬ 
mirable  *Prospect :  N.W.  tbe  beautiful  valley  of  Florence,  vritb  . 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  enclosed  by  mountains,  over  wbicb  rises  one  of 
tbe  peaks  of  tbe  marble-mountains  of  Carrara;  N.E.  lies  Florence, 
then  Fiesole  with  its  numerous  villas  ;  E.  tbe  Fortezza  di  Belvedere 
and  S.  Miniato ;  in  tbe  background  tbe  barren  mountain-cbain  of 
tbe  Casentino.  Towards  tbe  S.  tbe  view  is  excluded  by  tbe  inter¬ 
vening  heights.  Tbe  monastery-buildings  are  now  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  In  tbe  priest’s  bouse  (entrance  from  tbe  right  side)  are 
tbe  remains  (consisting  solely  of  tbe  principal  group)  of  a  fresco 
of  tbe  ’*'Last  Supper  by  Sodoma.  Tbe  adjacent  Badia  di  S.  Bartolom¬ 
meo  di  Monte  Oliveto,  erected  in  1334,  possesses  frescoes  by  Poccetti. 

One  of  the  finest  views  of  Florence  is  obtained  from  the  Villa  Bello 
Srjuardo.  We  follow  the  Via  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  (Pi.  A,  5)  and  then  the 
Via  Bcllosguardo.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  latter  we  turn  to  the  left  and, 
where  the  road  forks  once  more  (immediately  before  reaching  a  little  square), 
to  the  left  again.  —  The  small  church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  contains  the 
monument  of  Benozzo  F ederighi.  Bishop  of  Fiesole  (d.  1450),  with  a  recumbent 
statue  and  reliefs  hyiwco  deffn  Boiidia  (key  atViaBellosguardo  1 ;  fee30c.). 

(f.)  The  ’*’Cascine,  or  park  of  Florence,  lies  to  tbeW.,  beginning 
near  the  Nuova  Barriera  (in  tbe  Piazza  degliZuavi,  PI.  A,  B,  1,  2), 
and  is  about  2  M.  in  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth,  being  bounded 
by  tbe  Arno  and  tbe  Mugnone.  It  affords  delightful  and  refreshing 
walks  to  tbe  traveller  fatigued  with  sight-seeing ;  in  tbe  more  di¬ 
stant  parts  it  is  covered  with  woods.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
farm  to  which  it  once  belonged  (casoina  =  dairy).  In  tbe  proper 
season  it  is  a  fashionable  rendezvous  in  tbe  afternoon,  particularly 
for  driving.  —  Outside  tbe  town,  immediately  to  tbe  left,  is  a  small 
Cafe-Restaurant.  —  About  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Cascine  is  a  large  open 
space,  tbe  Piazzale  del  Re  (where  a  military  band  plays  on  Sun.  and 
festivals  in  summer)  ,  with  (r.)  tbe  Tiro  a  Segno  (rifle-range)  and 
tbe  Casino  delle  Cascine,  a  cafe-restaurant  belonging  to  JOoney  ^ 
Neueux  (same  charges  as  their  city  establishment,  p.  389;  Cafe 
Sabatini,  250  yds.  to  tbe  N.E.,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  tramway-line, 
less  pretentious).  Beyond  this  spot  tbe  park  is  comparatively  de¬ 
serted,  and  it  terminates  about  1  M.  farther,  at  the  large  monument 
of  tbe  Rajah  of  Kohlapore,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1870,  and  whose 
body  was  burnt  at  this  spot.  Fine  view  of  the  W.  environs  of 
Florence ,  with  its  thick  sprinkling  of  villas.  — ■  Omnibus  to  tbe 
Porta  al  Prato,  see  p.  390;  Tramways,  see  p.  390. 

On  the  .same  road  lies  Poggio  a  Cajano  (tramway  every  2  hours  from 
Pia/.za  di  S.  Maria  Novella,  see  p.  390;  a  pleasant  drive  of  I'/z  hr.,  fares, 
90,  70  c.;  permessi  for  the  villa  at  the  ‘Amministrazione^  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  p.  468).  The  Trattoria  Tramway  affords  good  country-fare.  At  the 
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end  of  the  village  stands  the  Villa,  built  for  Ijorenzo  il  Jlagnifico  by  Giti- 
Uano  da  Sangallo  in  a  simple  rustic  style,  and  still  entirely  without  mod¬ 
ern  additions.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  old  park  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Tuscan  mountains.  It  is  now  a  royal  possession.  The  chief 
room  of  the  2nd  story  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Cmsar 
receiving  the  tribute  of  Egypt),  Franciabigio  (Triumph  of  Cicero),  and 
Aless.  Allan  (Flaminius  in  Greece ,  and  Scipio  in  the  house  of  Sypha.x, 
1580);  the  subjects  are  supposed  to  typify  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Medici  as  narrated  by  Giovio.  —  The  loggia  has  a  fine  stucco-ceiling. 

From  Piazza  della  Stazlone  (PI.  D,  3)  the  Sesto  tramway  (p.  390)  pro¬ 
ceeds  first  to  Ponte  a  Rifredi  (railway-station,  see  p.  387).  A  little  to  the 
N.E.,  near  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Slefano  in  Pane,  lies  the  "Villa  Medicea 
in  Careggi,  the  property  of  the  grand-dukes  down  to  1780,  afterwards  that 
of  the  Orsi  family.  [Permessi  for  the  villa  are  obtained  at  Vieusseux’s 
(p.  390),  hut  these  are  sometimes  dishonoured  when  the  family  is  at  home.] 
The  villa  was  erected  by  Michelozzo  for  the  Bust  Cosimo,  who  terminated 
his  brilliant  career  at  this  house  in  1464.  This  was  also  once  the  .seat 
of  the  Platonic  Academy  (p  398),  which  met  in  the  noble  loggia.  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  grandson  of  Co.simo,  also  died  at  Careggi  (1492),  after  Savona¬ 
rola  had  refused  him  absolution  because  he  would  not  restore  her  liberty 
to  Florence.  Fine  view  of  the  environs.  A  few  frescoes  by  Pontormo  and 
Bronzino  and  a  series  of  portraits  are  reminiscences  of  the  history  of  this 
edifice  (fee  Vz  fi"'). 

Farther  to  the  N.W.,  '/z  M-  1“  II*®  of  the  railway-station  of  Costello 
(also  stopped  at  by  the  Sesto  Tramway  if  previous  notice  be  given  to 
the  conductor) ,  is  the  Villa  Petraia,  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style 
by  Buonlalenti  and  provided  with  a  curious  modern  adaptation  of  a  Roman 
‘atrium’.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Daniele  da  Volterra 
and  contains  an  unimportant  altar-piece  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  de¬ 
lightful  gardens  contain  a  fine  oak,  400  years  old,  with  a  platform  among 
its  branches  which  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  villa  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  royal  residence  (permesso  at  the  Pal.  Pitti). 

—  Immediately  to  the  W.  lies  the  Villa  Castello,  with  a  beautiful  park 
(permesso  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the  Villa  Petraia).  F-ach 
villa  possesses  a  fine  fountain  by  Tribolo,  with  statues  by  Qiov.  da  Bologna. 

—  Near  Gastello  is  the  Villa  Quarto,  with  beautiful  gardens,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Medici,  now  that  of  Countess  Stroganolf. 

From  railway-stat.  Sesto  (p.  387)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  great 
majolica-manufactory  of  Doccia,  the  property  of  Marchese  Qinori,  who  pos.s- 
essos  a  villa  here  (I'/i  M.  from  the  station).  The  proprietor  has  successfully 
revived  the  ancient  majolica  manufacture,  and  produces  excellent  copies 
of  llella  Robbia  work  (permessi  in  the  depot  of  the  factory.  Via  Rondi- 
nelli,  Florence).  The  model  village  of  the  work-people  is  interesting.  — 
By  taking  the  tramway  to  Sesto,  we  pass  the  villa  of  Marchese  Corsi,  the 
celebrated  exporter  of  plants,  which  is  interesting  to  botanists  and  horti- 
culturalists  (permessi  at  Via  Tornahuoni  20,  or  Via  dei  Pescioni  5). 

Sesto  is  the  be.st  starting-point  for  an  a.sccnt  of  Monte  Morello  (3065  ft.). 
We  go  via  Doccia  (see  above)  to  (I'/z  hr.)  Le  Molina,  whence  we  proceed  to 
the  left,  via  Morello,  to  (25  min.)  Giusto  a  Oualdo,  where  the  easier  of  the 
two  paths  to  the  summit  diverges  beyond  the  church.  Passing  (10  min.)  a 
cattle-shed  (to  the  left),  we  reach  the  S.E.  peak.  La  Casaccia  (3020  ft.),  which 
is  crowned  with  a  mined  convent  and  commands  an  ext 'nsive  and 
splendid  view.  The  highest  peak,  named  L'Aja,  is  reached  in  'A 
uinre.  In  returning  we  may  at  first  follow  the  ridge,  passing  Ceppeto, 
Cercina,  and  Careggi,  and  reaching  Florence  in  the  afternoon. 

(g.)  Fiesole  ,  on  the  height  about  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Florence, 
may  be  reached  by  walkers  in  I1/2  The  most  convenient  of 
the  various  routes  is  offered  by  the  electric  tramway  [comp.  p.  390; 
terribly  noisy,  cotton-wool  for  ears  desirable^.  The  old  steep  road 
between  S.  Domenico  and  Fiesole  should  be  traversed  once  at  least 
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oil  foot  for  the  sake  of  the  heautiful  views.  (Visit  to  the  Badia,  see 
below.)  Those  who  go  by  carriage  (about  8  fr. ;  comp.  p.  390) 
should  stipulate  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Badia;  the  return  may  be 
made  from  Eiesole  by  the  road  (rough  at  places)  visi  Vincigliata 
(p.  478)  and  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  478 ;  one-horse  carr.  about  10- 
12  fr.).  —  Pedestrians  leave  the  town  by  the  Porta  S.  Oallo  (PI.  H, 
I,  1),  where  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  no  artistic  merit,  erected  in  1738, 
commemorates  the  entry  of  the  grand-duke  Francis  II.  Outside  the 
gate  is  a  square  surrounded  by  a  colonnaded  arcade.  —  We  follow 
the  Viale  Kegina  Yittoria  (PI.  I,  1) ,  cross  the  Piazza  delle  Cure, 
where  the  electric  tramway  diverges  to  the  right,  and  then  ascend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mugnone  (Via  Boccaccio) ,  an  insignificant 
stream ,  which  however  in  rainy  weather  sometimes  causes  great 
devastation.  In  about  20  min.  the  Villa  Palmieri,  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Crawford ,  where  Queen  Victoria  resided  in  1888 ,  is 
passed  on  the  right.  Boccaccio  makes  this  the  residence  of  the 
narrators  in  his  Decamerone  during  the  plague  in  1348.  —  The 

road  then  ascends  rapidly  between  garden-walls,  and  reaches  in 
20  min.  more  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  diFibsole,  in  the  former 
monastery  of  which  the  pious  Fra  Oiovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
lived  before  his  removal  to  S.  Marco  at  Florence  (near  it  the  Trat¬ 
toria  Gambacciani).  The  choir  of  the  church  contains  a  Madonna 
with  saints ,  painted  by  him ,  and  an  altar-piece ,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  Opposite  the  church  the  ‘Via  della 
Badia’  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  in  about  5  min.  to  the  Badia 
di  Fiesole,  a  monastery  founded  in  1028,  occupied  first  by  Benedic¬ 
tine,  afterwards  by  Augustine  monks.  It  was  re-erected  by  Brunel¬ 
leschi  in  1462,  by  order  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  and  forms  a  remarkably 
attractive  pile  of  buildings.  The  loggia  near  the  garden,  and  the 
charming  view  from  the  garden  are  noteworthy. 

The  Church,  with  a  transept,  but  destitute  of  aisles,  is  covered  with 
circular  vaulting,  and  is  of  noble  proportions  throughout  and  is  richly 
decorated.  The  part  of  the  facade  which  is  decorated  with  black  and 
white  marble  belongs  to  the  older  structure,  and  is  older  than  S.  Miniato 
(p.  471).  In  the  interior  are  several  tombstones  of  the  celebrated  families 
of  the  Salviati,  Marucelli,  Doni,  etc.  —  The  Refectory  contains  a  quaint 
fresco  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  (d.  1636),  representing  angels  minister¬ 
ing  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness*,  the  reading-desk  is  by  Brunelleschi. 

The  monastery,  which  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Medici,  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  residence  of  members  of  the  ‘Platonic  Academy"’  (p.  398).  Pico 
della  Mirandola  here  worked  at  his  exposition  of  Genesis.  After  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monastery  (1778),  the  printing-office  of  the  learned  Fran¬ 
cesco  Inghirami^  where  a  number  of  important  works  were  published,  was 
established  here.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  school. 

At  S.  Domenico  the  road  divides :  fhe  old  road  to  the  left  leads 
past  the  Villa  Spence^  once  a  favourite  residence  of  Lorenzo  il  Mag- 
nifico,  reaching  the  height  in  20  min.;  the  ne-w  road  (a  little 
longer)  to  the  right  -winds  gradually  upwards,  passing  several  pretty 
villas  (including  the  Villa  Landor^  to  the  right,  below  the  road, 
where  Walter  Savage  Landor  lived  for  many  years  and  died  in  1864 ; 
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comp.  p.  426),  ami  finally  skirting  theS.  side  of  the  ancient  Etrus¬ 
can  wall  of  Fiesole.  Fine  open  views. 

This  excellent  road  is  indebted  for  its  construction  principally  to  the 
Golden  Book  of  Fiesole.  This  venerable  volume  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
ennobling  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  its  pages,  and,  when  the 
Fiesolans  were  desirous  of  constructing  the  road,  their  ‘golden  book’ 
distributed  its  favours  extensively  in  return  for  a  substantial  equivalent. 

Fiesole.  —  Italia,  in  the  Piazza,  with  garden  and  view,  pens.  5-G  fr.; 
Ferruccio,  with  a  view  of  Pratolino  and  the  upper  Mugnone  Valley.  — 
Trattoria  Aurora.,  well-situated  hut  indifferent  and  rather  dear. 

Fiesole  [970  ft.),  Lat.  Faesulae,  is  au  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  which  are  still  partly  preserved.  The  town, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  now  of  no  importance,  contains  2000 
inhab.,  who  like  most  of  the  natives  of  this  district  are  engaged 
in  straw-plaiting  (for  fans  not  more  than  little  baskets  1  fr.). 

On  the  height  we  enter  the  spacious  Piazza  of  Fiesole,  and 
perceive  immediately  opposite  us  the  Cathedkal,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  simplest  examples  of  the  Tuscan-Romanesqiie  style,  begun  in 
1028  by  Bishop  Jacopo  Bavaro,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  Fiesole  by  the  Florentines,  but  not  completed  till  1201 
(recently  restored).  It  is  a  basilica  of  poor  exterior,  with  transepts 
and  a  spacious  crypt  beneath  the  lofty  choir.  The  columnar  distances 
and  the  openings  of  the  arches  in  the  interior  are  irregular.  The 
campanile  dates  from  1213. 

Over  the  altar,  Madonna  and  saints,  School  of  Giotto.  The  chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  choir  contains  the  “Monument  of  Bishop  Salutati  (d.  1465), 
with  the  bust  of  the  deceased  and  (above)  a  fine  sarcophagus  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole ;  to  the  left  is  a  basrelief  by  the  same  master,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Child.  On  the  sides,  above  these,  frescoes  belonging  to 
the  School  of  Botticelli  (retouched).  Opposite,  in  the  N.  transept,  altar  fur¬ 
niture  with  statues  by  Andrea  Ferrvcci.  On  the  entrance-wall ,  over  the 
door,  St.  Romulus,  a  figure  of  the  School  of  the  Robbia  (1621). 

Ilebind  the  cathedral  is  the  entrance  to  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
buildings  excavated  since  1873  (‘Ingresso  agli  Scavi’ ;  50  c.,  admit¬ 
ting  to  Museum  also  ;  see  below).  Wo  first  reach  a  well-preserved 
fragment  of  the  Ancient  Etruscan  Wall,  and  next  the  entrance  of 
an  Ancient  Theatre  with  sixteen  tiers  of  stone  seats,  in  a  semicircle 
37  yds.  in  diameter.  The  stage  faces  the  S.  Some  remains  of  Ther¬ 
mae  also  exist.  Fine  view  hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone  and 
Pratolino  (p.  478);  to  the  left  the  viaduct  of  the  railway  to  Faonza. 

Opposite  the  cathedral,  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie  piazza  are  the 
Episcopal  Palace  and  the  Jesuits'  Seminary.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Pretoria,  of  the  13th  cent.,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  magistrates  (podestk) ;  on  the  groundfloor  is  the  Museo  Fie- 
solano,  containing  the  yield  of  the  excavations  mentioned  above 
(tickets,  see  above).  —  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  old  church  of  S.  Maria 
Primerana,  of  the  10th  cent.,  containing  a  tabernacle  in  terracotta 
(Crucifixion)  of  the  school  of  Luca  della  Robbia  (1442)  ;  to  the  right 
a  relief  of  the  head  of  a  saint  by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1542).  Key 
at  house  No.  11  ;  fee  30  c. 

The  site  of  the  old  Acropolis  of  Fsesula:  is  occupied  by  a 
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Franciscan  Monastery  (not  acoessible  tor  ladies),  to  whicli  the  Via 
S.  Francesco,  ascending  abruptly  to  the  W.,  opposite  the  cathedral, 
leads  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  right,  a  little  below  the  monastery, 
rises  the  venerable  church  of  S.  Alessandro,  with  15  antique  col¬ 
umns  of  cipollino,  probably  occupying  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple. 
The  plateau  in  front  of  it  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
*ViEW  (finest  at  sunset)  of  the  valley  of  Florence,  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  on  theW.  by  the  heights  of  Monte 
Albano,  beyond  which  the  Carrara  Mts.  stand  prominently  forth. 
A  fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Mugnone  valley  is  obtained 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood  behind  the  convent,  resembling  that 
from  the  ancient  theatre. 

Beyond  Fie.sole,  on  the  S.E.,  rises  Monte  Ceceri  (1453  ft.),  from  the 
quarries  of  which  comes  the  gray  Bietra  serena  so  universally  used  in 
Florence,  Splendid  view  from  the  top  (no  path).  We  may  descend  direct 
to  the  road  to  S.  Domenico  or  to  Ponte  a  Mensola  (see  below). 

A  fine  road  (specially  beautiful  towards  sunset)  descends  from 
Fiesole  to  Ponte  a  Mensola.  At  the  first  great  curve  in  the  new 
road  to  S.  Domenico,  we  follow  the  Via  di  Majano  straight  on, 
skirting  the  slope  of  Mte.  Ceceri.  At  the  first  division  of  the  roads 
we  keep  straight  on,  at  the  second  turn  to  the  left,  at  the  third,  to 
the  right.  In  about  ^/^hr.  we  reach  the  road  from  Florence  to  Setti- 
giiano,  a  little  on  this  side  of  Ponte  a  Mensola  (tramway,  seep.  390). 

On  a  hill-top  to  the  S.  B.  of  Fiesole  lies  the  Gastello  di  Yincigliata, 
belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Leader,  an  American,  which  has  been  restored  and 
fltted  up  in  a  mediseval  style,  but  is  not  occupied.  Visitors  are  admitted 
on  Sun.  and  Thnrs.  between  8  and  5  (attendant  1  fr.).  Parts  of  the  road 
ascending  to  it  are  very  steep.  It  is  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Florence 
or  hr.’s  walk  from  Ponte  a  Mensola.  —  A  footpath  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  chateau  crosses  the  depression  be.side  a  farm,  and  thence,  at 
first  ascending,  afterwards  descending  to  the  left,  leads  us  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  the  road  from  Ponte  a  Mensola  to  Fiesole  (see  above).  —  Circular 
drive  from  P’lorence  via  Fiesole  and  Vincigliata,  see  p.  476. 

In  the  midst  of  a  wood  about  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  i’iesole  (about  2V4  M. 
from  the  station  of  Montorsoli  on  the  railway  from  Florence  to  Borgo  S. 
Lorenzo)  lies  Pratolino  (1512  ft.;  Zocclii's  Inn,  unpretending  and  moderate). 
A  little  on  this  side  of  the  village,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  of  Pratolino,  formerly  belonging  to  the  grand-dukes  and  now  to  Prince 
Demidoff  (adm.  only  by  permission  of  the  steward).  The  chateau,  built 
by  Buontalenti  at  the  instance  of  Francesco  de’  Medici,  son  of  Duke 
Cosimo  I.,  for  the  reception  of  Bianca  Cappello  (p.  467),  has  long  been  in 
ruins,  while  the  gardens  have  been  modernized  and  partly  converted  into 
plantations.  Almost  the  only  relic  of  former  splendour  is  a  colossal  crouch¬ 
ing  figure  (62  ft.  high)  representing  the  Apennines  and  ascribed  to  Oiov. 
(la  Bologna.  —  From  Pratolino  a  beautiful  road,  with  numerous  views, 
leads  to  (5  M.)  the  Monte  Senario  (2700  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  a  grove  of  pines,  is  a  Servite  Convent  (Annunziata),  founded  in  1234. 
The  great  terrace  affords  a  splendid  'Panorama  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
t.ains,  with  distant  views  of  Fiesole  and  Florence,  seen  through  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone.  An  excellent  liqueur,  ‘Gemma  d’Aheto',  is  made  at  the 
convent.  From  the  summit  we  may  go  on  to  the  N.W.  (at  first  by  a 
rough  foot-path)  to  the  railway-station  of  Vuglia  (p.  364;  I'/shr.,  in  the 
opposite  direction  2  hrs.). 

(h.)  S.  Salvi,  about  3/^  M.  from  the  Piazza  Beccaria  (PI.  I,  6), 
is  reached  by  following  the  Via  Aretina  for  12  min.  (tramway  to 
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Varluiigo,  see  p.  390)  and  then  turning  to  the  left  into  the  Via  di 
S.  Salvi,  which  brings  us  in  3  min.  to  a  doorway  on  the  right 
(knock).  Of  the  monastery  of  S.  Salvi,  mentioned  as  early  as  1084, 
where  in  1312  Emp.  Henry  VII.  established  his  headquarters  diirl 
ing  the  siege  of  Florence,  only  the  remains  are  now  extant.  The  di¬ 
strict  adjoining  the  Campo  di  Marte  is  still  called  ‘Campod’Arrigo’ 
The  former  refectory  (adm.  p.  394)  contains  a  collection  of  old 
paintings  belonging  to  the  Florentine  galleries  and  a  well-preserved 
and  finely-coloured  *Fresco  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1526-27),  repre¬ 
senting  the  Last  Supper. 

The  painting  ‘is  calculated  to  be  seen  at  a  burst  on  entering  the  door. 
...  It  is  marvellous  how  the  shadows  cast  by  the  figures,  and  the  parts 
in  them  turned  away  from  the  light,  keep  their  value;  how  the  varie¬ 
gated  tints  preserve  their  harmony'.  —  C.  (t  C. 

To  the  N.W.  from  the  convent  is  the  tramway  to  Ponte  a  Men- 
sola  (see  p.  478). 

(i.)  VAMiOMitHosA.  A  visit  to  this  celebrated  monastery  is  now 
easily  accomplished  in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  cable-railway 
from  S.  Ellero  to  Saltino  (opened  in  1892);  but  in  summer  several 
days  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  at  Vallombrosa  (rooms  should  bo 
ordered  in  advance  in  July  and  August).  The  drive  from  Florence 
or  Pontassieve  (comp.  p.  478)  to  Vallombrosa  is  charming.  Comp. 
‘Vallombrosa  e  suoi  contorni’,  by  R.  Agostini  (Florence,  1893). 

From  Florrncb  to  S.  Ellero,  16  M.,  railway  in  I-II/4  hr. 
(fares  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  36  c.  ;  return-tickets  to  Saltino  10  fr. 
60,  9  fr.  25,  8  fr.  10  c. ).  Only  the  ordinary  trains  stop  at  S.  Ellero. 
—  From  the  central  station  near  S.  Maria  Novella  the  train  performs 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  stops  at  the  station  near  Porta  Croce, 
which  may  be  more  conveniently  situated  for  some  travellers  than 
the  principal  station.  It  then  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno. 
Fiesole  lies  above  us,  to  the  left.  The  valley  soon  contracts.  8  M. 
Compiobhi,  a  small  village,  lies  in  a  richly-cultivated  district,  above 
which  rise  barren  heights.  —  10*/2  M.  Sieci. 

13  M.  Pontassieve.  —  Alb.  dkl  Vapork;  Locanba  della  Stazionk; 
Italia.  —  Diligences  daily,  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  Stia  and  to  Pratovecchio  (fare 
3fr.).  One-bor.se  carriage  to  Vallombrosa  fori  pcrs.,  8  fr. ;  two  horse  carr., 
2  pers.  15,  each  additional  pi'r.s.  li  fr.,  luggage  5  c.  per  kilogramme  (2'/5  lbs.). 
Carr,  and  pair  from  p’lorence  to  Vallombrosa,  for  1-4  pers.,  40  fr.;  one- 
horse  carr.  to  Stia  12,  two-horse  24  fr. 

Pontassiex’e,  a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sieve  and 
Arno,  formerly  derived  some  importance  from  its  situation  on  the 
high-road  through  the  valley  of  the  Sieve  and  over  the  .Apennines 
to  Forli. 

The  road  from  Pontassieve  to  Vallombro.sa  crosses  the  Sieve  beyond 
the  village  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  About  1  M.  from  Poiitas- 
sieve,  where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  left.  From  the  second  fork 
(D/eM.  farther)  the  left  branch  leads  to  the  Consuma  I*aas  and  the  Casen- 
tino  (p.  481),  the  right  follows  the  ridge  to  (3  M.)  the  village  of  Pelago  (I.o- 
canda  della  Pace)  ami  (2V4  M.)  Palsrno,  formerly  .a  monastery-farm,  and 
thence  ascends  a  picturesque  gorge  to  the  village  of  Tosi,  2*/2  M.  farther 
The  road  ascends  first  through  chestnut  woods,  then  among  firs,  and  abou 
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halfway  up  the  Pralomagtio  moimtain  reaches  (ca.  5  hrs.  from  Pontas- 
sieve)  Pallombrosa  (see  below). 

16  M.  S.  Ellero  (365  ft.  ;  no  inn)  is  an  insignificant  village, 
wliicli  was  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  in  the  10-13th  cent, 
and  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  from  1268  to  1809.  It 
possesses  an  old  Castle,  in  which  the  Ghibellines,  banished  from 
Florence  in  1267,  were  besieged  by  the  Guelphs.  —  From  S.  Ellero 
to  Arezzo  (p.  484;  38  M.,  in  2i/2  hrs.),  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

The  Cable  Railway  from  S.  Ellero  to  Saltino  is  5  M.  long, 
with  a  maximum  gradient  of  22 : 100.  The  ascent  takes  about  1  hr. 
The  time-table  changes  so  frequently,  that  previous  enquiry  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  —  The  train  starts  from  the  railway-station  at  S.  Ellero  and 
ascends  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  first  on  the  right  bank  and  then  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  Vicano,  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  spurs  which  the  Pratomagno  range  throws  out  into  the  valley 
of  the  Arno.  A  striking  view  is  disclosed;  the  Saltino  appears  in  the 
foreground,  above  a  steep  slope.  —  1  M.  Donnini.  We  now  traverse 
a  well-cultivated  and  fertile  district  high  above  the  Vicano,  and  then 
asoend  gently  on  the  right  bank  of  the  exiguous  Ciliana  to  (23/^  M.) 
Filiberti,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pratomagno  chain. 
The  railway  skirts  the  slope  in  numerous  windings  To  the  left  we 
have  a  fine  survey  of  the  Arno  valley  and  Pontassieve,  and  then  we 
enjoy  two  short  retrospects  of  the  lower  part  of  the  railway,  with  the 
villages  of  Donnini  and  Filiberti.  —  5  M.  Saltino  (3140  ft.),  finely 
situated  on  a  barren  promontory ,  commanding  a  splendid  view. 
Near  the  station  is  the  Hotel  Vallombrosa,  built  in  the  Swiss  style 
(pens.  12  fr.);  i/z  M.  farther  on  is  the  Grand  Hotel  Costello  di  Acqua- 
bella,  established  in  a  small  modern  chateau  (pons.  15  fr.). 

The  carriage-road  leads  through  a  dense  grove  of  firs  to  (1^4  M.) 
Vallombrosa.  The  road  which  diverges  to  the  right  at  the  station 
and  passes  the  Scoylio  del  Saltino,  a  projecting  rock  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Arno  valley,  is  only  a  little  longer. 

The  convent  of  Vallombrosa  (3140  ft.),  situated  in  a  shaded  and 
sequestered  spot  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Pratomagno  chain,  was 
founded  in  1016  and  suppressed  in  1866.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  from  1637,  have  been  occupied  since  1870  by  the  R.  Istituto 
Forestale,  the  only  advanced  school  of  forestry  in  Italy.  There  are 
now  only  a  few  monks  here,  who  celebrate  service  in  the  noteworthy 
church,  and  attend  to  the  meteorological  observatory.  Hotel :  *Croce 
di  Savoia  (the  former  Foresteria),  R.  from  3,  L.  f/2,  B.  1,  luncheon 
21/2,  D.  4,  pension  7,  in  July  and  August  8-12,  omn.  1/2  fr. 

The  monastery  of  Vallombrosa  was  founded  by  S.  Giovanni  Oualberto 
(985-1073),  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  Florence,  who  after 
a  career  of  youthful  profligacy  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  most  austere  acts  of  penance.  His  brother  Hugo  having  fallen  by 
the  knife  of  an  assassin,  Gualberto  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  age 
to  follow  the  bloody  law  of  retaliation.  Descending  one  Good  Friday 
from  the  church  of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  accompanied  by  armed  fol¬ 
lowers,  he  suddenly  encountered  the  a.ssassin  at  a  narrow  part  of  the 
road.  The  latter  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy.  The  Knight, 
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suddenly  moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  forgave  bis  enemy,  and  resolved 
for  ever  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  passions.  He  accordingly  retired 
to  the  cloister  of  S.  Miniato;  hut  finding  the  discipline  there  too  lax,  he 
betook  himself  to  this  lonely  spot  and  founded  Vallombrosa  (comp.  p.  472). 


11  Paradisino  (3336  ft.),  a  small  hermitage  situated  on  a  rock, 
1/4  hr.  to  the  left  above  the  monastery,  and  now  an  annexe  to  the  Alb. 
Croce  (see  p.  480 ;  rooms  not  very  comfortable).  The  platform  in 
front  commands  an  admirable  ^Survey  of  Vallombrosa ,  which  lies 
266  ft.  below,  and  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Florence, 
half  of  the  cathedral-dome  of  which  is  visible  behind  a  hill.  The 
horizon  is  hounded  by  the  marble-hills  of  Carrara.  —  Another  pleas¬ 
ant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  road  leading  from  the  hotel  towards 
the  N.E.  along  the  mountain-slopes  to  (2V4  M.)  Lago,  which  is  to 
be  continued  to  the  Consuma  Pass  (see  below). 

The  ascent  of  the  Secchieta  (4744  ft.),  the  N.  summit  of  the  Prnto- 
tnnano  Chain,  from  Vallombrosa  occupies  H/z-S  hrs.  (guide  not  indispensable 
for  experts)  The  path  diverges  to  the  right,  a  little  before  we  reach  the 
Paradisino  (see  above)  and  ascends  to  the  S.E.  mostly  through  den.se  pine 
forest  and  afterwards  over  pastures,  passing  the  so-called  KomUorio  della 
ilacinaja,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  it  reaches  at  a  narrow  depre.s- 
sion.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  (25  min.)  the  Tabernacolo  di  Don 
Piero  an  old  chapel  commanding  a  splendid  “View,  lo  the  K.  lies  the 
green  Casentino  Valley,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  S  alterona, 
where  the  Arno  rises;  to  the  W.  the  fertile  and  richly-cultivated  valley 
of  the  Arno  stretches  as  far  as  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  hlorence, 
bevond  which  the  blue  Mediterranean  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  extreine 
distance.  —  We  may  return  to  Vallombrosa  from  the  chapel  by  keeping 
to  the  N  W  via  the  Croce  Rosia;  or  we  may  descend  to  the  W.  Ironi  the 
pastures  at  the  Eomitorio  to  the  Saltino  direct  via  the  bare  ridge  ot  the 

Pratomagno  (5180  ft. ;  4-5  hrs.  from  Vallombrosa,  with  guide) 
a  steep  path  descends  through  woods  and  ravines  (I'/z  hf  ))  skirting  the 
brook  Solano,  passing  Cetica  and  several  other  mountain-villages,  and 
leading  to  the  picturesque  market-town  of  S.  Niccold^  commanded  by  the 
ancient  fort  of  that  name,  and  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Solano 
and  Arno,  where  the  fertile  Casentino  expands.  Carnage-roads  lead  from 
S.  Niccolb  to  Poppi  (4Vi  M).,  and  to  Pratovecchio  (4  M. ;  see  p.  482). 


(k.)  Camaldoli  and  La  Verna.  This  excursion  takes  walkers 
31/2-4  days  from  Pontassieve  or  Vallombrosa.  1st  Day,  over  the  Con¬ 
suma  Pass  to  Stia  and  Pratovecchio  ;  2nd  Day,  direct  or  via  the  hal- 
terona  to  Camaldoli;  3rd  Day,  by  Badia  a  Prataglia  to  La  Verna; 
4th  Day,  to  Bibbiena,  and  thence  by  train  to  Arezzo.  Those  who 
omit  the  beautiful  hill-walks  in  the  Casentino  visit  Camaldoli  and 
La  Verna  by  carriage  from  Bibbiena.  Comp,  the  Guida  lllustrata 
del  Casentino,  by  C.  Beni. 

The  road  mentioned  at  p.  479  ascends  in  3-31/2  nrs.  past  the 
old  castle  oiDiacceto,  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  the  hamlet 
of  Borselli  to  the  Consuma  Pass  (ca.  3360  ft.),  which  may  also 
be  reached  from  Vallombrosa  by  a  bridle-path  (comp,  above ;  guide 
necessary  ,  2  hrs.).  A  little  on  this  side  of  the  head  of  the  pass  is 
the  small  village  of  Consuma  (10 1/2  M.  from  Pontassieve),  with  two 
poor  osterTe.  The  summit  of  the  Monte  Consuma  (3435  ft.)  lies  to 
the  right.  Farther  on  the  road  leads  up  and  down  to  (^14  M.  J  the 
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lonely  inn  of  CnsaecUi  and  (16  M.)  Omomorto,  A  little  lower  down 
a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  Casentino,  or  upper  valley  of  the  Arno, 
hounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  hy  the  Central  Apennines  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Pratoniagno  chain,  while  it  is  open  towards  the  S.  To  the 
S.K.  appears  the  jagged  outline  of  the  Verna,  and  a  little  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  the  range  of  Falterone.  —  At  (17  M.)  Scarpaccia 
the  road  to  (W'/'i  M-l  Pratovecchio  diverges  to  the  left 

from  the  high-road  to  Bibbiena.  To  the  right,  IY2  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Pratovecchio,  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of  Romena,  mentioned  by 
Dante  (Inferno,  xxx).  A  little  farther  on  the  road  again  forks,  the 
left  branch  leading  to  Stia,  the  right  to  Pratovecchio.  The  station 
of  the  railway  to  Arezzo  (p.  484)  lies  between  these  two  places. 

Stia  (1460  ft. ;  *Alb.  della  Stazione  Alpina,  K.  l*/2  O'-,  unpre¬ 
tending ;  carr.  and  pair  to  Camaldoli  via  Poppi,  10-12  fr.),  with  an 
picturesque  church  (‘La  Pieve’),  and  Pratovecchio  (1410  ft.;  Alb. 
Bastieri)  are  pleasant  little  towns  with  about  2000  inhab. ,  well 
adapted  as  headquarters  for  excursions  in  the  Casentino  (guide 
3-4  fr.  daily,  and  his  food). 

From  Pratovecchio  a  footpath  leads  to  Camaldoli  (about  9  M.) 
via  Moggiona ;  another  route,  somewhat  longer,  passes  Casalino  and 
Sacro  Eremo  (see  below).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  but  somewhat 
fatiguing  round  from  Stia  :  past  the  ruined  castle  of  Porciano  to  the 
Source  0/ the  Arno  (‘Capo  d’Arno’ ;  see  Dante’s  ‘Purgatorio’ xiv. ; 
4265  ft.),  3  hrs.;  thence  to  the  summit  ofMonteFalterona(5410  ft.), 
which  commands  a  wide*View,  extending  in  clear  weather  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  ;  descent  to  the  Alp  Stradella,  1  hr.  ; 
via  the  Poggio  Scali  and  the  Prato  di  Bertone  to  the  Sacro  Eremo 
(see  below)  4  hrs.,  back  to  Camaldoli  (in  the  reverse  direc¬ 

tion,  from  Camaldoli  to  the  Falterona,  7  hrs.).  —  Hurried  travellers 
may  ascend  direct  from  Stia,  via  (IV4  In’-)  Lonnano,  to  (4'/2  hrs.) 
the  Prato  di  Bertone  (p.  483),  and  descend  thence  via  Sacro  Eremo 
to  (1^4  hr.)  Camaldoli  (guide  desirable). 

The  suppressed  abbey  of  Camaldoli  (2717  ft. ;  *6rande  Albergo, 
pens,  with  wine  12  fr. ;  Restaurant,  on  the  groundfloor,  cheaper)  lies 
in  a  narrow  wooded  valley.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1012  by 
St.  Romuald,  but  frequently  destroyed  by  Are  and  devastated  by 
war,  in  consequence  of  which  the  church  was  re-erected  in  1523, 
and  again  in  1763.  The  environs  are  wild  and  beautiful.  A  steep 
path  (road  in  progress)  ascends  to  (1^4  lir-)  the  Sacro  Eremo 
(3680  ft.),  a  second  monastery  with  hermitages,  founded  by  St.  Ro¬ 
muald  in  1046  and  surrounded  by  flue  pine-woods. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Campus  Maldoli, 
after  a  certain  pious  Count  Maldolus,  who  presented  it  to  his  friend  St. 
Romuald.  From  this  spot  the  reputation  of  the  order  for  austere  discipline, 
sanctity,  and  erudition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  although 
the  number  of  their  cloisters  was  never  great.  Camaldoli,  as  well  as 
Vallombrosa,  lost  its  valuable  library  and  many  treasures  of  art  through 
the  r.apacity  of  the  French  in  1808. 
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The  'View.s  from  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of 
Sacro  Erenio,  especially  from  the  sninmit  which  is  not  planted  with  trce.s, 
called  the  '‘Prato  di  Bertone  or  the  Prato  (d  Soglio,  are  very  exten.sive  and 
beautifnl.  To  the  N.E.  the  honses  of  Forli  may  he  distinguished  in  clear 
weather,  still  farther  off  the  site  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
the  glittering  Adriatic;  W.  the  chain  of  the  Pratomagno  and  the  green 
dales  of  Vallombrosa,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  the  Maremine 
of  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  beyond  them  the  Mediterranean.  The  spectator 
here  stands  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  ‘backbone  of  Italy’,  whence 
innumerable  mountains  and  valleys  ,  as  well  as  tbe  two  different  seas, 
are  visible. 

Walkers  from  Oamaldoli  may  reach  the  higli-road  from  Cesena 
to  Bibbiena  in  ^  rough  and  stony  track,  and  then  proceed 

via  Parlina  to  (G  M.")  Bibbiena  (p.  484).  If  time  allows,  however, 
the  road  from  Oamaldoli  to  (71/2  M.)  Poppi  (p.  484)  is  preferable. 
In  the  opposite  direction  Oamaldoli  may  be  reached  by  carriage  from 
Poppi  in  7,  from  Bibbiena  in  21/2  hrs. 

From  Oamaldoli  to  La  Verna  on  foot.  Pedestrians  should 
select  the  beautifnl  but  fatiguing  route  (with  guide)  via  the  Sacro 
Eremo  and  the  village  of  (2  hrs.)  Badia  a  Prataglia  (Locanda  Trin- 
ci),  which  lies  on  the  above-mentioned  road  from  Bibbiena  to 
Cesena.  Thence  we  proceed  to  (2  hrs.)  Corezzo  and  descend  along 
the  stream  of  that  name  to  (8/4  hr.)  Rimbocchi,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Corsalone.  We  then  ascend  along  the  Corsalone  and 
through  plantations  of  oaks  to  (2'/4  hrs.)  a  stony  upland  plain, 
interspersed  with  marshes.  Above  this  rises  the  abrupt  sandstone 
mass  of  the  Verna,  to  a  height  of  850  ft.  On  its  S.W.  slope,  one- 
third  of  the  way  up ,  and  3660  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  is  seen  a 
wall  with  small  windows,  the  oldest  part  of  the  monastery,  built  in 
1215  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  substantially  rebuilt  after  a 
tire  in  1472.  Strangers  receive  good  food  and  accommodation  here, 
for  which  a  fair  recompense  is  expected  (ladies  not  admitted).  The 
monks  show  the  extensive  convent,  the  three  churches  with  their 
excellent  reliefs  in  terracotta  of  the  school  of  the  Robbia  (‘Annun¬ 
ciation  hy  Andrea  della  Robbia  in  the  main  church),  and  the  Luoghi 
Santi,  a  series  of  grottoes  once  frequented  by  St.  Francis.  —  A  path 
ascends  through  beautiful  woods  to  the  Penna  della  Ferna(4165  ft.), 
or  ridge  of  the  Verna,  also  known  simply  as  VApennino,  ‘the  rugged 
rock  between  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  Arno’,  as  it  is  called  by 
Dante  (Paradise  xi.,  106).  The  celebrated  view  from  this  ridge, 
now  somewhat  obscured  by  trees,  is  best  obtained  from  the  small 
chapel  on  the  N.W.  spur,  about  8/4  hr.  above  the  monastery.  — 
About  1/4  hr.  below  the  convent,  at  the  end  of  the  Bibbiena  road, 
stands  a  modest  Osteria. 

To  the  S.  not  far  from  the  monastery ,  i.s  situated  the  ruined  castle 
of  C/iiusi,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clusium  Novum,  where  Lodo- 
vico  Buonarroti,  Lather  of  Michael  Angelo,  once  held  the  office  of  Podesta. 
The  great  master  himself  was  horn  on  6th  March,  1475,  at  Caprese,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Singorna  in  the  vicinity,  but  in  1476  his  parents  removed 
to  Settignano,  near  the  quarries. 
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Fkom  Stia-Pkatovecchio  to  Arezzo,  28  M. ,  lail-way  in  2  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  ft.  60,  2fr.  30  c.),desceiKiiug  the  Arno  valley.  Beyond 
(4M.)  Porrena,  the  first  station,  the  train  passes  the  ancient  church 
of  Campaldino,  where  in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  on  11th  June,  1289, 
Dante  distinguished  himself  hy  his  bravery,  and  aided  his  Guelph 
countrymen  to  crush  the  might  of  Arezzo  and  the  Tuscan  Ghihel- 
lines.  —  51/2  Poppi,  on  a  hill  (1425  ft.)  rising  to  the  right  above 
the  Arno,  is  commanded  by  the  lofty  tower  of  a  castle  built  in 
1274,  the  court  of  which  contains  a  picturesque  staircase.  Road  to 
Camaldoli,  see  p.  483. 

9  M.  Bibbiena  (1370  ft. ;  Alb.  Amorosi,  R.  I1/2  fr.,  well  spoken 
of),  the  birthplace  of  Bernardo  Dovizi,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bib¬ 
biena  (1470-1520),  the  patron  of  Raphael,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  from  the  Arno  (carr.  from  the  station  to  the  town  1/2  ft-)- 
The  principal  church,  S.  Lorenzo,  contains  fine  terracotta  reliefs  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  of 
the  school  of  the  Robbia.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting-poii»t  for  those 
who  visit  La  Verna  by  carriage  (71/2  M.  in  2  hrs.  ;  carr.  and  pair 
10-12  fr.,  bargaining  necessary). 

13  M.  Rassina,  with  a  silk  factory ;  I51/2  M.  8.  Mama  ;  19'/2  M. 
Subbiano ;  23  M.  Qiovi.  The  train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  and  traverses  the  rich  Val  di  Chiana  to  — 

28  m.  Arezzo  (Inghilterra  ;  Vittoria;  Stella,  with  good  trattoria), 
the  ancient  Arretium,  a  provincial  capital  with  12,000  inhab.  and 
several  interesting  churches.  The  choir  of  8.  Francesco  contains 
frescoes  of  the  15th  cent.,  by  Piero  della  Francesca.  8.  Maria  della 
Pieve,  of  the  9th  cent.,  has  a  tower  and  a  facade  of  the  13th  cent¬ 
ury.  The  handsome  Gothic  Cathedral,  begun  in  1277,  is  embellished 
with  several  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  and  well-sculptured 
monuments.  The  Museum  coiitains  a  palaeontological  collection, 
Roman  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  fine  majolica  of  the  16th 
century.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Arezzo,  and  the  route 
thence  to  Perugia,  etc.,  see  Baedeker  s  Central  Italy. 
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Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor,  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  Bol,  =  Bolognese,  Bresc.  =  Brescian,  Crem.  =  Creinoncse, 
Flor.  =  Florentine,  Ferr.  =  Ferrarese,  Gen.  =  Genoese,  Bomb.  =  Lom- 
bardic,  Mil.  =  Milanese,  Mod.  =  of  Modena,  Neap.  =  Neapolitan,  Pad. 
=  Paduan,  Farm.  =  Parmesan,  Kav.  =  uf  Ravenna,  Rom.  =  Roman, 
Sien.  =  Sienese,  Umbr.  =  Umbrian,  Ven.  =  Venetian,  Ver.  =  Veronese, 
Vic.  =  Vicentine. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art  notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


AbhateyNiccolb  delV^  Lomb.  P.,  1512-71. 

—  (215). 

Alamannns  ^  Joh.  (Giovanni  (TAle- 
magna^  Oiov.  da  Muvano)^  Ven.  P., 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.  —  (241). 
Alha^Macrino  d\  Lomb.  P.,  about  1500. 

—  (30). 

Albania  Franc.  ^  Bol.  P.,  1578-1660. 

—  (325). 

Alberti.,  Leon  Ball..,  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 

—  (xlii.  398). 

Alberlinelli,  Mariolto,  Flor.  P.,  1474- 
1515.  —  Oviii.  399). 

Aiessi,  Qaleazzo,  A.,  follower  of 
Michael  Angelo,  1500-72.  —  (xlvii. 
68). 

Alfani^  Orazio.,  Flor.  P. ;  imitator  of 
Raphael,  1610-^. 

Algardi,  AL,  Bol.  S.,  A.,  1602-1654. 
Aliense  (Ant.  Vas&ilacchi),  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  15?? -1629. 

AllegH,  Ant..,  see  Correggio. 

Allori.,  Aless.,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607.  — 
(399). 

— ,  CHsiofano(foro)  y  Flor.  P.,  1577- 
1621.  —  (Ixii.  399). 

Altichieri  da  Zevio,  Ver.  and  Pad.  P., 
second  half  of  the  14th  cent.  — 
(xli). 

AlunnOy  see  Foligno. 

Amadeo  (Amadio),  Oiov.  Antonio, 
Lomb.  S.,  ca.  1447-1522.  —  (1). 
Amerighi,  see  Caravaggio. 

Ammandti,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 

—  (xlvii). 

Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455.  —  (li.  399). 
Anguissola  (Anguisciola),  Sofonisba  d\ 
Crem.  P.,  1535-1626.  —  (177). 


Anselmi,  Michelangelo,  Lucca  P.,  ca. 
1491-1554. 

Antelami,  Benedetto,  Lomb.  S.,  ca.  1178- 
96. 

Area,  Nice.  dell\  Bol.  S.,  d.  1494. 

Arezzo,  Niccolb  d'  (Nice,  di  Piero  Lam- 
berii),  Flor.  S.,  ca.  1400. 

Aiyino ,  Cavaliere  d'  (Oius.  Cesari), 
Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Ixi). 

Aspertini,Amico,  Bol.  P.,ca.  1475-1552. 

Avanzi,  Jacopo  degli,  Bol.  P.,  2nd 
half  of  the  14th  century. 

— ,  Jacopo,  Pad.  P.,  2nd  half  of  the 
14th  cent.  —  (xli). 

Bacchiacea  (Fran.  lh)ertini),  Flor.  P., 
149?-1557. 

Baccio  Agnolo,  Flor.  A.  and  S.,  1462- 
1543.  —  (1). 

Badile,  Ant.,  Ver.  P.,  1480-1560. 

Bagnacavallo  (Bart.,  Ramenghi),^o\. 
and  Rom.  P.,  1484-1542.  —  (lx.  325). 

Baldovinetii,  Alessio,  Flor.  P.,  1427- 
1499. 

Balduccio ,  Oiov.  di,  Pis.  S.,  1st  half 
of  14th  cent. 

Bambaja,  il  (Agostino  Buati),  Mil.  S., 
ca.  1470-?.  —  (1). 

Bandinelli,  J5acc?o,  Flor.  S.,  1493- 
1560.  —  (Iv.  401). 

Bandini,  Oiov.  ( Q.  dell'  Opera),  Flor. 
S.,  pupil  of  the  last,  2nd  half  of 
the  16th  century. 

Baratta,  Franc.,  S.,  pupil  of  Ber¬ 
nini,  d.  1666. 

Barharelli,  Giorgio,  see  Giorgione. 

Barbari,  Jac.  de^.  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500. 

Barbieri,  see  Quercino. 

Baroccio,  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  follower 
of  Correggio,  1528-1612. 
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Barotii,  Oinc.,  see  Vignola. 
Bartoloimneo  della  Porla,  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  1475-1517.  —  (Iviii.  399J. 
Basaiti,  Marco,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  14?  V-1521. 
Bassano,  Franc,  (da  Po7ite),  the  Elder, 
father  of  Jacopo,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500. 

—  t233.  242). 

- ,  the  Younger,  son  of  Jacopo, 

Ven.  P.,  154S-90. 

— ,  Jacopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P.,  1510- 
1592.  —  (233.  242). 

— ,  Leandro  ( da  Ponte),  son  of  Jacopo, 
Ven.  P.,  1558-1G23.  —  (233.  242). 
Batoni,  Pompeo,  Rom.  P  ,  1708-87. 
Bazzi,  Qiov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 
Beccafumi,  Domenico,  Sien.  P.,  1486- 
1551. 

Begarelli,  Ant.,  Mod.  S.,  1498-1565. 

—  (1.  311). 

Bellano,  Bart.,  Pad.  and  Flor.  S., 
pupil  of  Donatello,  ca.  1430 -ca. 
1498. 

Bellini  Oentile,  brother  of  Giovanni, 
Ven.  P.,  1421-1507.  —  Oii.  242). 

— ,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-151(5.  — 
(lii.  242). 

— ,  Jacopo,  (o-Vaer  of  Giov.  and  Gentile, 
Ven.  P.,  1407-1464.  -  (Hi.  241). 
Belotlo,  see  Canaletto. 

Bembo,  Bonifacio,  Crem.  P.,  after  1450. 
Benedetto,  Pietro  di,  see  Francesca, 
Piero  della. 

Beretlini,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bergamasco,  Ouglielmo,  Ven.  A.,  1st 
half  of  the  16th  century. 

Bernini,  Giov.  Lorenzo,  Rom.  A.,  S., 
1589-1680. 

Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,  Flor.  S.,  d. 
1491. 

Betti,  Bernardino,  see  Pinturicchio. 
Bianchi  Ferrari,  Ferr.  and  Mod.  P., 
d.  1510. 

Bibbiena,  Ant.  Galli  da,  Eol.  A., 
1700-74. 

Bicci  di  Lorefizo,  Flor.  P.  and  S.,  1st 
half  of  15th  cent. 

Bigio,  Franc.,  see  Franciabigio. 
Blgordi,  see  Ghirlandajo. 

Bissblo,  Pier  Franc,,  Ven.  P.,  ca. 
1492-1530. 

Boccaccino  da  Cremona  the  Elder, 
Crem.P.,  ca.  1460-1518.  —  (177. 256). 
Bologna ,  Giov.  da,  or  Giambologna 
(Jean  Boullogne,  from  Douai),  S., 
1524-1608. 

Boltraffio  (Bellraffio),  Giov.  Ant., 
Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo,  1467- 
1516.  —  (119). 

Bonannvs,  Pisan  A.,  S.,  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  cent.  —  (363). 
Bonascia,  Bart.,Ylai.  P.,  ca.  1440(?)- 
1527. 

Bonifazio  the  Elder,  d.  1540,  he 


Younger,  d.  1553 ,  the  Youngest, 
ca.  1555-79,  Ven.  P.  —  (l.\i.  242). 

Bonsignori,  Franc.,  Ver.  P.,  1455- 
1519. 

Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 

Bordone,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  1500-70.  — 
(1x1.  242). 

Borgognone,  Ambrogio ,  da  Fossano, 
Mil.  P.,  14557-1524? 

BoHicelli,  Aless.  or  Sandro,  Flor.  P., 
1446-1510.  —  (lii.  398). 

Bouts,  Dirk,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1475. 

Bramanle,  Donato,  A.,  1444-1514.  — 
(xlv.  xlvi.  119). 

Brea,  Lod.,  of  Nizza,  P.,  ca.  1500. 

Bregni  or  Rizzi ,  Antonio,  Loretizo, 
Pietro,  Ven.  S.,  15th  cent.  —  (241). 

Bril,  Paul,  Flemish  P.,  1554-1626. 

Briosco,  see  Riccio. 

Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1502- 
72.  —  (Iviii.  399). 

Brunelleschi  (Brunellesco),  Filippo, 
Flor.  A.,  S.,  1379-1446.  —  (.xlvi. 
393). 

Brusasorci  (Dom.  Ricci),  Ver.  P., 
1494-1567. 

Buffalmacco,  Pisan,  P.,  ca.  1300.  — 
(364). 

Bugiardini,  Giuliano,  Flor.  P.,  1475- 
1554. 

Buon,  Bart,,  the  Elder,  son  of  Gio¬ 
vanni,  Ven.  A.,  S.,  15th  cent. 

— ,  Bart,  (the  Younger)  Bergamasco, 
Ven.  A.,  after  1500. 

— ,  Giovanni,  Ven.  A.  and  S.,  15th  cent. 

— ,  Pautaleone,  son  of  Giovanni,  Ven. 
A.  and  S.,  15th  cent. 

Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 

Buonconsiglio,  Giov.,  surnamed  Mare- 
scalco,  Vic.  P.,  ca.  1497-1530.  — 
(220). 

Buontalenti,  Bern.,  Flor.  A.,  1536-1608. 

Busti,  Agost.,  see  Bambaja. 

Caccini,  Giov.  Batt.,  Flor.  A.,  1562- 
1612. 

Calendario,  Fil.,  Ven.  A.,  S.,  middle 
of  the  14th  cent. 

Calidri,  Benedetto,  brother  of  P.  Ve¬ 
ronese,  1538-98. 

— ,  Carletto ,  son  of  P.  Veronese, 
Ven.  P.,  1572-96. 

— ,  Gabriele,  son  of  P.  Veronese, 
Ven.  P.,  1568-1631. 

— ,  Paolo,  see  Veronese. 

Camaino ,  Tino  di,  Sien.  S.,  d.  1339. 

Cambiaso,  Luca,  (Jen.  P.,  1527-85.  — 

(68). 

Cambio,  Arnolfo  di,  Flor.  A.,  S., 
1240-1311.  —  (398.  364). 

Campagna,  Girolamo,  Ven.  S.,  pupil  of 
Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623.  —  (241). 

Campagnola ,  Dom.,  Pad.  P.,  ca. 
1511-64. 
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Campi^  Ant.y  son  of  the  following, 
Crein.  P.,  d.  ca.  1591. 

— ,  OaleazzOy  Crem.  P.,  1475-1536. 

— ,  Giulio^  son  of  the  preceding, 
Crem.  P.,  ca.  1502-72. 

Campione.  Marco  di^  Loinb.  A.,  end 
of  the  l4th  century.  —  (141.  139). 
Canaletto  (Antonio  Canale)^  Ven.  P., 
1697-1763.  —  (242). 

—  (Bern.  Belotto).,  Ven.  P.,  1724-80. 

-  (242). 

Cnnovtty  Antonio.,  S.,  1757-1832.  —  (233). 
CaprinOy  Meo  dely  Flor.  A.,  1430-1501. 
Caracci.,  see  Carracci. 

CaradossOy  see  Foppa. 

CaravaggiOy  Michaelangelo  AmeHglii 
dUy  Lomh.  and  Horn.  P.,  1569-1609. 
— ,  PoUdoro  dtty  Rom.  P.,  1495-1543. 

-  (Iviii). 

Carianiy  Oiov.  (Qiov.  Busi)y  Bergam. 

and  Ven.  P.,  after  1500. 

CarotOy  Giov.  Franc. y  Ver.  P.,  1470- 
1546.  —  (1.x). 

CarpacciOy  VittorCy  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1470?- 
1519.  -  (242). 

Carpiy  Oirol.  day  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68. 
Carracciy  AgostinOyhol.'P.y  1558-1601. 

-  (325). 

— ,  Annibale  y  brother  of  Agostino, 
Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixii.  325). 

— ,  AntoniOy  son  of  Agostino,  Bol.  P. 
— ,  Lodovicoy  Bol.  P.,  1555-1619.  - 
(325). 

CarraccinOy  see  Mulinari. 

Carrucciy  see  Pontormo. 

Castagno  y  Andrea  dely  Flor.  P., 
1390-1457. 

Castiglioney  BenedeitOy  Gen.  P.,  1616- 
70.  —  (68). 

Catenay  VincenzOy  Ven.  P.,  d.  1531.— 
(242). 

Cavazzola  (Paolo  Moranda)y  Ver.  P., 
1486-1522.  —  (203). 

Cavedoniy  Oiac.y  Bol.  P.,  1577-1660. 
Celliniy  BenvenutOy  Flor.  S.  and  gold¬ 
smith,  1.500-72. 

Cesariy  GiuseppCy  see  Arpino. 
Cignaniy  CarlOy  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
Cigoli  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 
1613.  —  (399). 

Cima  (Qiov.  Bail.  C,  da  Conegliano)y 
Ven.  P.,  ca.  1489-1508.  —  (242). 
(HmahuCy  Oiov.y  Flor.P.,  1240?-1302?  — 
(xxxix.  398.  364). 

CionCy  Andrea  di.  see  Orcagna. 

Cioniy  Andrea  de\  sec  Verrocchio. 
Cittadellay  see  Lomhardiy  Alf. 
Cintfagniy  Bernardo  di  Pieroy  Flor.  S., 
1381-1457. 

Civitaliy  Matteo  y  Lucca,  S. ,  1435- 
—  (1.  374). 

Claude  le  Lorrain  (Qell^e)y  French  P., 
1600-82. 


Clementiy  Pro^p.y  S.  in  Reggio,  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo,  d.  1584.  —  (-lOS). 
Cloudy  Jehuuy  Netherland. -French  P., 

d.  1540. 

CloviOy  Don  QivliOy  miniature  P.,  pupil 
of  Giul.  Rom.,  1498-1578. 
ConeglianOy  Oiov.  Bait,  day  see  Cima. 
Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1494V-1534.  —  (lx.  305). 

Cortonay  Pietro  (Berettini)  day  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1596-1669. 

CosimOy  Piero  di,  see  Piero. 

Cossay  Franc. y  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  14?  ?- 
148?  -  (318). 

Costay  Lorenzo.  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  1460- 
1535.  —  (31S). 

CranachyLucaSy  German P.,  1472-1553. 
Crediy  Lorenzo  d/,  Flor.  P.,  1459U537. 
—  (liv.  30.  399). 

Crespiy  Benedetto  (il  Bustino)y  Mil.P., 
17th  century. 

— ,  DanieUy  Mil.  P.,  1590-1630. 

— ,  Qiov.  Ball,  (il  Cerano)y  Mil.  A., 
8.,  P.,  1557-1633. 

— ,  Qius.  Maria  (lo  Spagnuolo)y  Bol. 
P.,  1665-1747. 

Crestiy  Dom.y  da  PassignanOy  Flor.  P., 

156()-1638. 

Crivelliy  Carlo,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1468-93.  — 
(Hi.  124  242). 

Cronacay  Sim.y  Flor.  A.,  1454-1509. — 
(398). 

Daiitiy  Vinc.y  Flor.  S.,  1530-76. 

David,  Gerardy  Flein.  P.,  d.  1523. 
Deferrariy  Defmdente  (da  Chivasso)y 
Pied.  P.,  ca.  1500.  —  (30). 

— ,  Qreg.y  Gen.  P.,  1644-1726. 

Dolciy  CarlOy  Flor.  P.,  1616-86.  —  (399). 
Dornenichino  ( Domenico  Zampieri)y  Bol. 

P.,  A.,  1581-1641.  —  (Ixii.  325). 
Donatello  (Donato  di  Niccolb  di  Betti 
Bardi)y  Flor.  S.,  1386-1466.  — (xlix. 
398.  225). 

Dosso  Dossiy  Ferr.  P.,  ca.  1479-1542.  — 
(lx.  318). 

DoUy  Gerard.  Dutch  P.,  pupil  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  l()13-75. 

Duccio.  Agostino  d'  Antonio  d*,  Flor.  S. 
and  A.,  1418-1482. 

— ,  di  Buoninsegnuy  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1285- 
1320.  —  (xxxix). 

Dilrery  Alb.y  German  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dgcky  Ant.  vaUy  Antwerp,  P.,  1599- 
1641.  —  (68). 

/r/iA€tmer,Adam,OermanP.,1578  1620. 
Fmpoliy  Jac.  Ckimenti  da,  Flor.  P., 
1554-1640. 

Eusebio  di  8.  QiorgiOy  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 
1500. 

Fabriano.  Gentile  da,  Fmbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-UoO.  —  (liii.  241). 

Falcon elto .  Giov.  Afaria  y  Pad.  A., 
1458-I53t.  —  (xlvii). 
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Fupresto,  see  Giordano. 

Farhiato.,  Paolo.,  Ver.  P.,ca.  1524-1606. 

Perramdla,  Floriano  or  Fioravanle, 
Bresc.  P.,  d.  1528.  —  (186). 

Ferrari,  Gaudenzio,  Lom\>.  P.,  1471(?) 
-1546.  —  (30.  119). 

Ferrucci,  Andr.,  da  Ficsole,  Flor.S., 
1465-1526. 

Fieravanii,  Ficravante,  Bo).  A.,  ca. 
1380-1447. 

Fiesole ,  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da, 
see  Angelico. 

— ,  Mino  da,  Hor.  S.,  1431-84.  —  (1). 

Filarete,  Ant.,  Flor.  A.,  d.  1465? 

Finiguerra,  Maso,  Flor.  goldsmitli, 
ca.  1452. 

Fioravante,  see  Ferramola. 

Fog^ni,  Giov.  Bait.,  Flor.  S.,  1652- 
1737. 

Foligno,  Nice.  (Alanno)  di  Liberator e 
da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca.  1430-1502. 

Fontana,  Prospero,  Bol.  P.,  1512-97. 

Fonte,  Jac.  della,  see  Quercia. 

Foppa,  Cristoforo,  surnamed  Cara- 
dosso,  Lomb.  and  Rom.  goldsmitb, 
d.  1527. 

— ,  Vincenzo,  Bresc.  and  Mil.  P.,  d. 
1492. 

Formigine  ( Andrea  Marchesi),'&ol.  A., 
S.,  ca.  1510-70. 

Francavilla  ( Francheville),  Pietro,  S., 
pupil  of  Giov.  da  Bologna,  1548- 
ca.  1618. 

Francesca,  Piero  della  (Pietro  di  Be¬ 
nedetto),  Umbrian-Flor.  P.,  b.  1423, 
d.  after  1509.  —  (lii). 

Francia,  Francesco  ( Franc.  Raibolini ), 
Bol.  P.,  1450-1517.  —  (326). 

— ,  Giacomo  (Giac.  Raibolini),  son  of 
the  last,  Bol.  P.,  ca.  1487-1557.  — 
(325). 

Franciabigio  (Francesco  Bigio),  Flor. 
P.,  1482-1525.  —  (399). 

Francucci,  Innoc.,  see  Imola. 

Furini,  Franc.,  Flor.  P.,  1600-49.  — 
(399). 

Gaddi,  Agnolo,  Flor.  P. ,  pupil  of 
Giotto,  1333-1396.  —  (398). 

— ,  Gaddo,  Flor.  P.,  ca.  1260-1327. 

— ,  Taddeo,  Flor.  P.,  A.,  pupil  of 
Giotto,  ca.  1300-66.  —  (398). 

Garbo,  Raffaellino  del  (R.  Capponi), 
Flor.  P.,  ca.  1466-1524. 

Garofalo  ( Benvenuto  Tisi  da),  Ferr.  P., 

1481-1559.  —  (Iviii.  318). 

OelUe,  see  Claude  le  Lorrain. 

Ghiberti,  Lor.  (di  done),  Flor.  S., 
1378-1455.  —  (xlix.  398). 

Ghirlandajo,  Bom.  (Bom.  Bigordi), 
Flor.  P.,  1449-94.  -  (li.  398). 

— ,  Ridolfo  (R.  Bigordi),  son  of  the 
last,  Flor.  P.‘,  1483-1561.  —  Oviii. 
399). 


Giambologna,  see  Bologna,  Giov.  da. 
Giocondo,  Fra,  Ver.  A.,  1435-1514.  — 
(xlvi.  202). 

Giolfino,'Nicc.,  Ver.  P.,  ca.  1486-1518. 
Giordano,  Luca,  surnamed  Fapresto, 
Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1705. 

Giorgione  (Giorgio  Barbarelli) ,  Ven. 
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Cortenova  153. 

Corticella  317. 

Cosio  154. 

Cossato  60. 

Cossilla  60. 

Cossogno  166. 
Costermano  213.  195. 
Cottian  Alps,  the  26. 
Courmayeur  43. 
Crammont,  the  43. 
Crddo,  Tunnel  du  1. 
Crema  176. 

Cremenaga  157. 

Cremia  152. 
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Cremona  176. 

Cresogno  156. 

Crespano  233. 

Crespino  354. 

Cressa  171. 

Crestola,  Monte  111. 
Creva  157. 

Crevola  4. 

Crissolo  49. 

S.  Croce,  Capo  82. 
Crocione,  Monte  151. 
Crostolo,  the  302. 
Crnsinallo  170. 

Crussol  49. 

Cngnasco  161. 

Culoz  1. 

Cuneo  50. 

Caorgne  48.  59. 

Curone,  the  175. 

Cusano  145. 

Castozza  213. 

Cutigliano  342. 

Cuzzago  170. 

S.  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda 
52. 

S.  Daniele  di  Friuli  295. 
Deiva  108. 

Delebio  154.  153. 
Demonte  51. 

Dervio  153. 

Desenzano  184.  I9l. 
Diacceto  481. 

Diano  Castello  83. 

—  Marina  83. 

Diemoz  40. 

S.Dionigio,Promont.  145. 
Dirinella  67.  162. 

Docce  Bassi  380. 

Doccia,  La  475. 

Dogna  22. 

Dolceacqua  87. 

Dolo  223.  231. 

Domaso  153. 

Domegliara  19.  213. 

S.  Domenico  di  Fiesole 
476. 

DomodossSla  4. 

Dongo  153. 

Donnas  39. 

S.  Donnino  361. 

Dora  Baltea  39.  41.  69  etc. 

—  Kiparia  2.  26.  59. 
Dorio  163. 

Dos  Trento  17. 

Dossi,  Grotta  dei  56. 
Dossobuono  213. 

Drap  53. 

Dronero  50. 

Dueville  223. 

Echaudan,  Ddfild  de  V 
103. 

Baedekeb.  Italy  1. 


Edolo  198. 

S.  Elena  315. 

S.  Ellero  480. 

Elsa,  the  354. 

Ema,  the  473. 

Emilia,  the  297. 
Emilius,  Mont  42. 
Empoli  360. 

Enguiso  195. 

Entraque  50. 

Entrelor,  Colic  d'  46. 
Enza,  the  302. 

Era,  the  360. 

Erba  146. 

Erstfeld  5. 

Escarene  53. 

Esino  152. 

— ,  Val  d'  151. 

Este  218. 

Euganean  Mts.,  the  314. 
Exilles  2. 

Eza  92.  94. 

Faenza  353. 

Faido  6. 

Falicon  102. 

Falterona,  Monte  482. 
Fantino  354. 

Fantiscritti  111. 

Fanzolo  233. 

Fara  61- 
Fasano  193. 
iFeldkirchen  21. 

Feltre  292. 

Fenestre,  Madonc  de  103. 
Fenestrelle  49. 

Fenis,  Castle  40. 

Feriolo  167. 

Ferrara  317. 

—  di  Monte  Baldo  195. 
Ferrera  173. 

Fiesole  477. 

Fiesso  6. 

Figino  157. 

Figline  387. 

Finalborgo  82. 

Finale  82.  314. 
Finalmarina  82. 

Finalpia  82. 

Finestra,  Colle  della  47. 
Finestre,  Colle  dellc  51. 
Fiorano  182. 

Fiorenznola  302. 
Fiumalbo  314. 

Finme  Latte  152. 
Fiumenero  183. 
Fiumenta,  the  387. 
Florence  o87. 

Accadeinia  delle  Bello 
Arti  441. 

—  della  Crusca  441. 
S.  Ambrogio  437. 

SS.  Aniiunziata  438. 
10th  Edit. 


Florence : 

Antiquities  391. 

SS.  Apostoli  417. 

S.  Apollonia  446. 
Arazzi,  Gall,  d'  428. 
ArchaeologicalMuseum 
426. 

Archives  416. 
Arcivescovado  420. 
Artists  392. 

Badia  432. 

Badia  S.  Bartolommeo 
474. 

Bank  424. 

Bankers  392. 

Bargello  428. 

Barriera,  Nuova  474. 
Baths  391. 

Battistero  419. 

Beer  389. 

Bello  Sguardo  474. 
BibliotecaLaurenziana 
448. 

—  Marucelliana  446. 
—  Nazionale  416. 

—  Riccardiana  447. 
Bigallo  419. 

Boboli  Garden,  the  46S. 
Booksellers  391. 

Borgo  degli  Albizzi  433. 
—  Oguissanti  456. 
Botan.  Garden  4il. 
Brancacci  Cbapel  458. 
Bridges  399. 

Cabs  389. 

Caf6s  389. 

Campanile  423. 
Canonry  423. 

Cappella  S.  Gaetano 
465. 

—  de'  Medici  447. 

—  de'  Pazzi  436. 

—  dei  Principi  449. 

—  de'  Rucellai  455. 

—  degli  Spagniioli  453. 
Carmine,  Mad.  del  458. 
Casa  Buonarroti  437. 
Cascine  474. 

Casino  di  Livia  445. 

—  Mediceo  445. 
Cathedral  420. 

—  Museum  421. 
Cellini's  House  425. 
Cemetery  (Prot.)  426. 
Certosa  di  Val  d’Ema 
473. 

Chemists  391. 
Circulating  Libraries 
391 

Clubs  393. 

Colonna  di  S.  Zanobi 
420. 

Confectioners  389. 
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Florence: 

Consulates  391. 

S.  Croce  433. 

Dante’s  House  417. 

—  Statue  433. 
Demidoff,  mon.  470. 

S.  Bgidio  42D. 
Egj’ptian  Museum  426. 
English  Church  392. 
Environs  470. 

Etruscan  Museum  427. 
Facchini  Puhhlici  391. 
S.  Felice  469. 

S.  Felicita  459. 
Festivals  393. 

S.  Firenze  428. 
Fortezza  da  Basso  451. 

—  di  Belvedere  468. 

—  di  S.  Giov.  Batt.  451. 
Foundling  Hospital 

43S. 

S.  Francesco  del  Monte 
471. 

—  di  P.aola  474. 

—  de’ Vauchetoni  454. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

428. 

—  Buonarroti  437. 

—  Corsini  455. 

—  Pitti  459. 

—  Torrigiani  469. 

—  degli  Ufflzi  403. 
Galileo,  House  of  469. 
Gates  399. 

Ghetto  418. 

Giardino  de’  Semplici 
441. 

S.  Giovannino  degli 
Scolopi  447. 

Goods  Agents  392. 
Gnildhouse  of  the 
Woolcombers  418. 
History  395. 

—  of  Art  397.  xlv  seq. 
1.  li.  Iviii  seq. 

Hospital,  Protestant 
391. 

Hotels  387. 

House  of  Bianca  Ca- 
pello  457. 

- Benvenuto  Cellini 

425. 

- Dante  417. 

- Galileo  469. 

—  — Macchiavelll459. 
- Michael  Angelo 

437. 

Indian  Bluseum  441. 
Isfituto  di  Studj  Super- 
iori  441. 

S.  .lacopo  457. 

—  in  Campo  Corholini 
450. 


Florence: 

S.  Jacopo  diRipoli463. 
S.  Leonardo  in  Arcetri 
469. 

Loggia  del  Grano  416. 

—  dei  Lanzi  402. 

—  di  S.  Paolo  451. 

—  del  Pesce  418. 

S.  Lorenzo  447. 

S.  Lucia  469. 

Lungarno  Corsini  400. 

455. 

—  Amer.  Vespucci  456. 
—  Serristori  470. 

S.  Marco  439. 

S.  Margherita  a  Mon- 
tici  473. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 

425. 

—  del  Carmine  458. 

—  del  Fiore  420. 

—  degli  Innocenti  438. 
—  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi 

425. 

—  Novella  451. 

—  Nuova  426. 
Marzocco,  the  401. 
Medici,  Monuments  of 
the  449. 

Mercato  Centrale  450. 
—  Nnovo  417. 

—  Vecchio  418. 

S.  Miniato  471. 
Misericordia  423. 
Monte  Morello  475. 
Monte  Oliveto  474. 
Mosaics,  Manufact.  of 
445. 

Museo  Archeologico 

426. 

—  di  S.  Marco  440. 

—  diS.  Maria  del  Fiore 
424. 

—  di  Storia  Naturale 
469. 

—  Nazionale  429. 

S.  Niccolo  470. 
Ognissanti  456. 
Omnibuses  390. 

S.  Onofrio  460. 

Opera  del  Dnomo  424. 
Or  S.  Michele  417. 
Oratorio  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  418. 

—  della  Misericordia 

423. 

—  dei  Rucellai  455. 
Orti  Oricellari  464. 
Ospodale  S.  Maria 

Nuova  425. 

Palazzo  Alberti  436. 

—  Altoviti  433. 

—  dell’  Antclla  433. 


Florence : 

Palazzo  Antinori  455. 
—  Arcivescovile  420. 
—  Bartolini-Salimbeni 
464. 

—  Buturlin  437. 

—  Canigiani  470. 

—  Capponi  470. 

—  Corsi  455. 

—  Corsini  455. 

—  della  Crocetta  426. 
—  Davanzati  417. 

—  Dufour-Berte  458. 
—  Fenzi  402. 

—  Ferroni  464. 

—  Fiaschi  437. 

—  Fontebuoni  455. 

—  Ginori  447. 

—  Giugni  425. 

—  Gondi  428. 

—  Guadagni  458. 

—  Guicciardini  459. 

—  Larderel  456. 

—  Mannelli  438. 

—  Martelli  451. 

—  Masetti  455. 

—  Medici  M6. 

—  Nencini  446. 

—  Nonflnito  433. 

—  Panciatichi  446. 

- Ximenes  428. 

—  Pandolflni  446. 

—  Pitti  469. 

—  del  Podesta  428. 

—  Pretorio  477. 

—  Quaratesi  433. 

—  De  Hast  433. 

—  Eiccardi  446. 

—  Riccardi-Mannelli 
438. 

—  Rinuccini  457. 

—  Rucellai  455. 

—  Serristori  433. 

—  Spini  454. 

—  Stiozzi  463. 

—  Strozzi  465. 

—  Strozzino  455. 

—  Tornabuonl  455. 

—  Torrigiani  469. 

—  degli  Ufflzi  402. 

—  Uguccione  402. 

—  Vecchio  400. 
Pensions  388. 
Physicians  391. 
Photographs  392. 
Piazza  SS.  Annunziata 

438. 

—  d’Azeglio  426. 

—  Beccaria  478. 

—  S.  Croce  433. 

—  del  Duomo  418. 

—  S.  Firenze  428. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  447. 
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Florence : 

Piazza  della  Madonna 

449. 

—  Manin  456. 

—  S.  Marco  4d9. 

—  di  S.  Maria  Novella 
451. 

—  del  Mercato  418. 

—  del  Ponte  Carraja 
456. 

—  della  Signoria  400. 
—  S.  Spirito  457. 

—  S.  Trinita  4.54. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  418. 

—  deir  Unifi,  Italiana 

450. 

—  degli  Zuavi  457. 
Piazzale  Galileo  470. 

—  Michelangiolo  471. 

—  del  Re  474. 

Poggio  a  Cajano  474. 
—  Imperial©  472. 
Ponte  alia  Carraja400. 

—  alle  Grazie  399.  469. 
—  Ruhaconte  399. 

—  S.  Trinitk  400.  457. 
—  Vecchio  399.  458. 
Portico  degli  ITffizi 
402. 

Post  Office  391.  402. 
Private  Lodgings  388. 
Prot.  Cemetery  426. 
Railway  Stations  387. 
Rajah  of  Kohlapore, 
Monum.  of  474. 
Reading  Rooms  391. 
Recollets,  Cloisters  of 
the  445. 

Restaurants  389. 
Sagrestia  Nnova  449. 

S.  Salvatore  420. 

—  del  Monte  471. 

S.  Salvi  479. 

Sasso  di  Dante  424. 
Scalzo,  Chiostro  dello 

446. 

Servi  di  Maria  438. 
Shops  392. 

Societa  delle  Belle 
Arti  426. 

Spagnuoli,  Capp.  degli 
453. 

Spedale  degli  lonocenti 
^  438. 

—  di  S.  Maria  Nnova 
425. 

S.  Spirito  457. 

Stables,  Royal  468. 
Statue  of  Brunnellcschi 
423. 

- Arnolfo  di  Cam¬ 
bio  423. 

- Cosimo  I.  402. 


Florence: 

Statue  ofDemidoff  470. 

- Gen.  Fanti  439. 

- Ferdinand  I.  438. 

- Garibaldi  457. 

- Giovanni  delle 

Bande  Nere  447. 

- Goldoni  456. 

- Victor  Emanuel 

II.  418. 

S.  Stefano  417. 
Synagogue  437. 

Teatro  Pagliano  433. 
Telegraph  Office  391. 
Theatres  393. 

Torre  del  Gallo  472. 

—  dei  Girolami  417. 
Tramways  390. 
Treasury  468. 

Tribuna  del  Galileo469. 
S.  Trinita  454. 

Uffizi,  Galleria  degli 

403. 

Via  deir  Ariento  450. 

—  de'  Bardi  459. 

—  Cavour  445. 

—  dei  Calzajoli  417. 
—  Cerretani  447. 

—  della  Colonna  426. 

—  dei  Conti  460. 

—  Faenza  450. 

—  della  Forca  450. 

—  de’  Fossi  456. 

—  del  Giglio  450. 

—  Ginori  447. 

—  del  Gondi  428. 

—  Guicciardini  459. 

—  Maggio  457. 

—  del  Melarancio  450. 
—  Porta  Kossa  454. 

—  del  Proconsolo  424. 
428. 

—  della  Scala  453. 

—  dei  Servi  437. 

—  Tornabuoni  454. 
Viale  dei  Colli  470. 
—  Galileo  470. 

—  Macchiavelli  470. 
Villa  Bello  Sguardo  474. 
—  Careggi  475. 

—  Castello  475. 

—  Corsi  475. 

—  della  Doccia  475. 

—  of  Galileo  473. 

—  Landor  476. 

—  Palmieri  476. 

—  Petraia  476. 

—  Poggio  Imperiale 
472. 

—  Pratolino  478. 

—  (Quarto  476. 

—  Spence  476. 

Wines  389. 


Fliielen  5. 

Fobello  173. 

Foce,  La  109. 

Fognano  353. 

Fondo  Toce  166. 

Fontana  52. 

—  Fredda  302. 
Fontanellato  310. 
Fontaneto  171. 
Fontaniva  232. 
Formigine  3l4. 

Fornello  354. 

Forno  Alpi  Graic  48. 
Fornovo  di  Taro  310. 
Fossano  50. 

S.  Francesco  d'Albaro  79. 
104. 

Franzensfeste  16. 
Frauenburg  20. 

Frerone,  Monte  198. 
Friesach  20. 

Friuli  295. 

S.  I’ruttuoao  106. 
Fugazza  Pass  223. 

Furva,  Val  155. 

Fusina  231. 

Galbiga,  Monte  151. 
Gallarate  160. 

Galliera  316. 

Gallinaria  82. 

Gallazzo  473. 

Gandarena,  Gola  di  52. 
Gandino  182. 

Gandria  10.  166. 
Garbagna  58. 

Garda  194. 

— ,  Isola  di  192. 

— ,  Lake  of  191. 

Gardone  Riviera  192.  193. 
Garcs.^^io  56. 

Gargnano  193. 

Garlate,  Lago  di  145. 
Garoupe,  La  104. 

Garza,  Val  195. 
Garzirola,  Mte.  11. 
Gavinana  342. 

Gavirate  159.  158. 
Gazzaniga  182. 

Gazzo  178. 

Gcmonio  159. 

Gcneroso,  Monte  12.  156. 
S.  Genesio  69. 

Genola  60. 

Genoa  64. 

Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  73. 

Acquasola  73. 

S.  Agostino  T2. 
Albergo  dei  Povcri  79. 
S.  Ambrogio  71. 

SS.  Annunziaia  76. 
Ballila  Mon.  72. 
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GeBoa: 

Banca  Naziona]e  70. 

—  di  S.  Giorgio  69. 
Batlis  65. 

Begato,  Fort  67. 
Biblioteca  Civica  73. 
Borsa  70. 

Botanical  Garden  77. 
Campo  Santo  79. 

S.  Carlo  77. 
Castellaccio  67.  79. 

S.  Caterina  72. 
Consulates  66. 

S.  Cosmo  69. 

Darsena  69. 

Dogana  69. 

S.  Donato  71. 

English  Church  66. 
Exchange  70. 
Fortifications  67. 
Galleria  Mazzini  73. 
Gigante,  II  78. 

S.  Giorgio  69. 

S.  Giovanni  Battista  69. 
Harbour  67. 

History  67. 

—  of  Art  68. 
Lighthouse  69.  78. 
Loggia  de"  Banchi  70. 
S.  Lorenzo  70. 
Magazzini  Municipali 

69. 

S.  Maria  in  Carignano 
72.  xlvii. 

—  di  Castello  69. 

—  delle  Vigne  70. 

S.  Matteo  73. 

Military  Music  66. 
Molo  Vecchio  69. 
Ospedaie  di  Pamma- 

tone  72. 

Palazzo  Adorno  74. 

—  de  Amicis  70. 

—  Balbi  76. 

—  Balbi-Senarega  77. 
—  Bianco  75. 

—  Brignole-Sale  75. 

—  Cambiaso  74. 

—  Carega  74. 

—  della  Casa  74. 

—  Cataldi  74. 

—  Cattaneo  69. 

—  Centurione  73. 

—  Centurioni  76. 

—  Doria  69,  78. 

—  Doria  (Giorgio)  74. 
—  Doria-Tursi  74. 

—  Ducale  71. 

—  Durazzo  77. 

—  Faraggiana  68. 

—  Gambaro  74. 

—  Marcello-Durazzo 
76. 


Genoa: 

Palazzo  Municipale  74, 
—  Pallavicini  73. 

- (Lud.  Stef.)  74. 

—  Parodi  74. 

—  Reale  77. 

—  Rosso  75. 

—  della  Scala  76. 

—  dello  Scoglietto  78. 
—  Serra  74. 

—  Spinola  73.  74. 

—  deir  Universita  77. 
Physicians  66. 

Piazza  Acquaverde  68. 

78. 

—  deir  Annunziata  76. 
—  Banchi  70. 

—  Caricamento  69. 

—  Cattaneo  69. 

—  della  Comenda  69. 
—  Corvette  73. 

—  Deferrari  72. 

—  Fontane  Morose  73. 
—  S.  Lorenzo  70. 

—  Nuova  71. 

—  del  Principe  78. 
Picture  Galleries  74. 

75.  76.  77. 

S.  Pietro  de’  Banchi  70. 
Ponte  Carignano  72. 

—  Parodi  69. 

Porta  del  Molo  69. 

—  Romana  79. 

—  de’  Vacca  70. 

Porto  Franco  69. 

Post  Office  66. 
Prefettura  73. 

Rail.  Stations  64.  68. 

S.  Siro  70. 

Sperone,  Fort  67. 
Statue  of  Cavour  70. 

—  of  Columbus  68. 

—  of  Garibaldi  73. 

—  of  Mazzini  73. 

—  ofVictor  Emmanuel 
73. 

—  of  Rubattino  69. 

S.  Stefano  72. 

Theatres  65.  73. 
University  77. 

Via  Balbi  69.  74.  76. 
—  Cairoli  76. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  69. 

—  Carlo  Felice  73. 

—  di  Circonvallazione 
al  Mare  79. 

- a  Monte  79. 

—  Garibaldi  74. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  69. 

—  delle  Monachette  69. 
—  Nuova  74. 

—  Nuovissima  74. 

—  Orefici  70. 


Genoa : 

Via  Roma  73. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  69. 
Villetta  di  Negro  73. 
Gera  57.  163,  163. 
Germanello  148. 

S.  Germano  49.  60. 
Germignaga  68.  164. 
Gesso,  Valle  del  50. 
Ghiffa  164. 

Giacomelli,  Villa  232. 

S.  Giacbmo  (near  Chia* 
venna)  14. 

—  (near  Sondrio)  154. 
Giandola  52. 

Giardino.  Alpe  169. 
Giazza  2i9. 

Gignese  169. 

S.  Giorgio  (Melide)  156. 

—  di  Piano  316. 

Giornico  6. 

S.  Giovanni,  Isola  165. 
168. 

—  (near  Lucca)  380. 

—  (Lake  of  Como)  149. 

—  Manzano  296. 

— ,  Ospizio  di  60. 

Giovi  484. 

— ,  Monte  354. 

Gittana  152. 

Giubiasco  7.  11.  161. 
Giugo,  Monte  104. 
Giulia,  Villa  146.  151. 

S.  Giuliano  59. 

— ,  Bagni  di  373. 

— ,  Monte  373. 

S.  Giulio,  Isola  171. 

S.  Giuseppe,  Lago  di  39. 

—  di  Cairo  56. 

Giussano  145. 

S.  Giusto  a  Gualdo  475. 
Glandorf  21. 

Glanegg  21. 

Godo  343. 

Gombo,  II  372. 

Gondo  3. 

Gonfolina,  the  361. 
Gonzaga  218. 

Gorbio  92. 

Gordola  161. 

Gorizia  296. 

Gorlago  183. 

Gorz  296. 

Gorzone  Canal,  the  315, 
Goschenen  5. 

Gossensass  16. 

Gottero,  Monte  310. 

St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  5, 
—  Railway  4. 

Gourg  de  TOra  91. 
Gozzano  171. 

Gradisca  296. 

Graglia  60. 
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Graian  Alps,  the  44. 
Grammondo,  the  92. 
Grand  Cron,  Colie  45. 
Grandate  141.  159. 
Grandola  155. 

Gran  Paradise  46.  42. 
Grappa,  Monte  233. 
Grasstein  16. 

Gratz 

Gravedona  153. 
Gravellona  170. 

Grazie,  Le  109. 
Gressoney,  Val  39.  173. 
Gries  (Botzen)  16. 
Grigna,  Monte  152. 
Grigno  18. 

Grivola,  the  45. 
Grondola  310. 

Gros,  Mont  103. 

Grosio  154. 

Grosotto  154. 

Grotta,  La  195. 
Grumello  183. 

Guardia,  Col  di  91. 

— ,  Monte  341. 

Gaastalla  218. 

Guelfo,  Castel  302. 
Gnglielmo,  Monte  197. 
Guidizzolo  185. 

Guinadi  310. 

Gula,  Ponte  della  173. 
Gurtnellen  5. 

Hoch-Osterwitz  21. 
Hone-Bard  39. 

Idro  195. 

— ,  Lago  d'  195. 

S.  Ignazio,  Santuario  di 
48. 

S.  Ilario  104.  302. 

Iniola  343. 

Incanale  19. 

Incino  146. 

Inferno,  Valle  dcH'  52. 
Innsbruck  15. 

Intelvi  Valley  149. 

Intra  165. 

Introbbio  153. 

Introzzo  153. 

Inverigo  146. 

Ischiator,  Becca  d'  51. 
I.selle  3. 

Iseo  11.  197. 

— ,  Lago  d'  197. 

Isola  Bella  167. 

—  Buona  87. 

—  del  Cantone  54. 
Isoletto  deir  Olivo  194. 
Isonzo,  the  296. 

Ispra  58. 

Istrana  232. 

Ivrea  39. 


Janzo,  Casa  173. 

St.  Jean  de  la  Riviere 
103. 

Juan,  Golfe  104. 
Juan-les-Pins  104. 

S.  Jorio,  Passo  153. 
Judenburg  20. 

Judrio,  the  296. 

Karawanken,  the  21. 
Karst,  the  296. 

Klamm  20. 

Klansen  16. 

La  Collina  475. 

Lagarina  18. 

Laglio  148. 

Lago  Maggiore  161. 

—  Santo  342. 

Lagune  224. 

Laigueglia  83. 

St.  Lambrecht  20. 
Lambro,  the  146. 
Lambrugo  146. 

Lamone  (near  Lugano)  7. 
— ,  the  343.  353. 
Lancenigo  292. 
Langhirano  310. 
Lantosque  103. 

Lanzo  48. 

—  d'lntelvi  156. 

Lario,  Lake  147. 

Lasnigo  146. 

Lastra  361. 

Launsdorf  21. 

Lavagna  107. 

Lavedo,  Promontory  149. 
Lavena  157. 

Laveno  58.  164. 

Lavenone  195. 

Lavezzola  322.  343. 
Lavino  304. 

— ,  Monte  193. 

Lavis  17. 

S.  Lazaro  302. 

Lazise  194. 

S.  Lazzaro  (Bologna)  343. 

—  (Venice)  290. 

Lecco  145. 

— ,  Lake  of  151. 

Ledro,  Lago  di  195. 

— ,  Pieve  di  195. 

— ,  Val  di  195. 

Legginno  58. 

Leghorn  358. 

Legnago  213. 

Legnano  159. 

Legnoncino,  Mte.  149.153. 
Legnone..  Mte.  153. 

Lenno  149. 

Leno,  the  18.  223. 
Lenzuino  195. 

Lcobeu  20. 


Leogra  223. 

Lerici  109. 

Lerino  2!^. 

Lesa  17t). 

Lesina,  the  153. 

Lessini,  Monti  219. 
Levanna,  Monte  48. 
Levanto  108. 

Leventina,  Valle  6. 
Levico  18. 

Levo  169. 

Lezzeno  149. 

Libro  Aperto  342. 

Lido  288. 

Lierna  151. 

Liguria  63. 

Lima,  the  379. 

Limito  1^. 

Limone  (Lake  of  Garda) 
193. 

—  (Col  di  Tenda)  51. 
Limonta  151. 

Lissone  142. 

Livenza,  the  292.  293. 
Liverogne  43. 

Livorno  (Piedmont)  59. 

—  (Tuscany)  358. 
Lizzana  18. 

Loano  82. 

Locana  48. 

Locarno  161. 

Locate  138.  157. 

Lodi  299. 

Lodrone  195. 

Loggio  156. 

Lombardy  113. 

Lonato  1^. 

Longarone  292. 

Lonigo  213.  219. 

Loppio  18. 

S.  Lorenzo  83. 

S.  Loretto  197. 

Louson,  Colie  46. 

Loveno  162. 

LovSre  197. 

Lucca  373. 

— ,  the  Baths  of  379. 
Lucerne  4. 

— ,  Lake  of  4. 

S.  Lucia  19.  154.  387. 
Lugano  7. 

— ,  Lake  of  8.  155. 
Lugliano  380. 

Lugo  343. 

Luinate  158. 

Luino  58.  157.  163. 

Luni  110. 

Lunigiana,  La  110. 

Lura  140. 

Luratc  Caccivio  159. 
Luschariberg,  the  21. 
ILuseney,  Mont  39. 
Luserua  49. 
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Lusicra,  (lie  62. 

Luvino,  see  Liiino. 

Lya,  the  39. 

Maccagno  57.  163. 
DIaecarani,  Casa  109. 
Macugnaga  170. 
Maddalena  50. 

— ,  Ponte  della  379. 
Maderno  146.  193. 
Madesimo  14. 

Madonna  della  Bocciola 
171. 

—  di  Campagna  166. 

—  di  Caravaggio  176. 

—  della  Corona  195. 

—  della  Guardia  (near 
San  Remo)  86. 

—  della  Neve  193. 

—  di  S.  Luca  341. 

—  di  S.  Martino  151. 

—  di  Montallegro  107. 

—  del  Monte  (near 
Varese)  169. 

- (near  Vicenza)  222. 

—  —  (near  Ivrea)  39. 

—  dellaRocca292. 

—  del  Sasso  (Lago  Mag- 
giore)  162. 

- (Orta)  171. 

—  di  Tirano  154. 

Madre,  Isbla  168. 
Magadino  57.  162. 
Magenta  62. 

Maggia,  the  162. 
Maggianico  144.  183. 
Maggiore,  Lago  67.  161. 

162. 

— ,  Monte  195. 
Magliasina,  Val  157. 
Magnan,  the  102. 

Magra,  the  108.  110.  310. 
Magreglio  146. 

Majori,  Monte  310. 

Mala,  Via  13. 

Malagnino  178. 
Malamocco  290. 
Malborgeth  21. 

Malcesine  193. 
Malcontenta  231.  224. 
Maid  198. 

Malenco,  Val  154. 
Malghera,  Fort  224. 
Malgrate  145. 

Malnate  158.  159. 

S.  Mama  484. 

S.  Mamette  11.  156. 
Mandello  151.  152. 
Manerba  192.  193. 
Mangiabo,  Monte  52. 
Mantna  2l4. 

Mapello  183. 

Marano  223. 


Marc.iria  179. 

St.  Marcel,  Col  de  40. 

S.  Marcello  342. 

S.  Marco  19.  3. 

Marengo  54. 

S.  Margherita  106. 

—  a  Montici  473. 
Margorabbia,  the  58. 164. 
Margozzolo,  Mte.  169. 
Marguareis,  Cima  di  52. 

56. 

S.  Maria  di  Castello  81. 

—  Maddalena  52.  316. 

—  del  Soccorso  149. 
Mariano  145. 

Marignano  299. 
MaritimeAlps,  the50. 51. 

62. 

Marlia,  Villa  379. 
Maroggia  12.  156. 

Marone  197. 

Marradi  353. 

S.  Martin-Vdsubie  (Lan- 
tosque)  103. 

S.  Martino  (Lake  of  Lu¬ 
gano)  9.  11. 

—  delle  Battaglie  184. 

—  di  Ltipari  232. 

—  (on  the  Ticino)  62. 

—  (near  Verona)  211. 
213.  219. 

— ,  Promontory  166. 

— ,  Sasso  151. 
Marzabotto  342. 

S.  Marzanotto-Rivi  56. 
Maser  232. 

Masino  154. 

Massa  111. 

Massaciuccoli,  Lago  di 
112. 

Massarosa  112. 
Mastallone,  Val  173. 
Mastenna  152. 

Masuccio,  Monte  154. 
Mat,  Rocca  del  51. 
Matrei  16. 

Matto,  Monte  51. 
Mazzorbo  290. 

Mazzo  154. 

Meana  2. 

Meda  145. 

Meina  170. 

Mele,  Capo  delle  83. 
Melegnano  299. 

Melide  11.  12.  156. 
Meloncello  341. 

Melzi,  Villa  149. 

Melzo  183. 

Menaggio  151. 

Mendrisio  13. 

Mentone  88. 

Meran  17. 

Merate  144. 


Meraviglie,  the  52. 
Mercatale  387. 

Mergozzo,  Lago  di  166. 
Merone  144.  146. 
Mesocco,  Val  6. 

Mestre  223. 

Mezzegra  149. 

Mezzo,  Lago  di  213.  214. 
Mezzoia,  Lago  di  14. 
Mezzolago  195. 

Miasino  169. 

St.  Michael  20. 

St.  Michel  2. 

S.  Michele  (Trent)  17. 
—  (near  Verona)  213. 

— ,  Sagra  di  3. 

Migliana  387. 

Migliarino  112. 

Milan  115. 

S.  Alessandro  134. 

S.  Ambrogio  132. 
xxxvii. 

Ambrosiana  129. 

St.  Aquilinus  133. 
Archaeolog.  Museum 
124.  128. 

Archivio  122. 
Arcivesoovado  122. 
Arco  del  Sempione  137. 
Arena  137. 

Art  Exhibition  118.136. 
S.  Babila  135. 
Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
129. 

—  Pnbblica  123. 

Brera  123. 

S.  Carlo  Borromeo  135. 
Casa  Taverna  (orPonti) 
123. 

CassadiRisparmio  123. 
Castello  137. 

Cathedral  119. 
Cavour’s  Statue  137. 

S.  Celso  134. 

Cemetery  138. 

Coins,  Collect,  of  124. 
Collegio  deiNohili  129. 
Colonnade  133. 
Conservator! um  of  Mu¬ 
sic  136. 

Consulates  118. 

Corso  S.  Celso  134. 

—  Magenta  130. 

—  Porta  Ticinese  133. 
—  Venezia  135. 

—  Vittorio  Eman.  135. 
Engl.  Church  118. 

S.  Eufemia  134. 

S.  Eustorgio  133. 

S.  Fedele  122. 

Galleria  de  Cristoforis 
135. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuelel22. 
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Milan : 

Giardini  Pobblici  136. 
S.  Giorgio  al  Palazzo 
134. 

S.  Gottardo  121. 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper 

131. 

Loggia  degli  Osii  129. 
S.  Lorenzo  133. 
Manzoni’s  House  123. 
—  Monum.  122. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine 
128. 

—  presso  S.  Celso  133. 

—  delle  Grazie  131. 

—  Incoronata  129. 

—  della  Passione  135. 
—  Podone  130. 

S.  Maurizio  131. 
Monastero  Maggiore 
130. 

Municipio  122. 

Museo  Archeologico 
124.  128. 

—  Artistico  136. 

—  Civico  137. 

—  PoldiPezzoli  123. 

S.  Nazaro  135. 
Observatory  124. 
Ospedale  Maggiore  135. 
Palazzo  Belgiojoso  123. 
—  Borromeo  130. 

—  del  Censo  122. 

—  Ciani  136. 

—  Clerici  128. 

—  dei  Giureconsulti 
129. 

—  di  Giustizia  135. 

—  Litta  130. 

—  Marino  122. 

—  Melzi  137. 

—  Omenoni  123. 

—  di  Prefettura  135. 

—  della  Ragione  129. 
—  Reale  121. 

—  Saporiti  136. 

—  del  Senato  136. 

—  di  Scienze,  Lettere 
ed  Arti  123- 

—  Trivulzio  134. 

—  Visconti  133. 

S.  Paolo  134. 

Park  137. 

Piazza  S.  Ambrogio 

132. 

—  d’Armi  137. 

—  Beccaria  134. 

—  Belgiojoso  123. 

—  di  Gastello  137. 

—  del  Duomo  119. 

—  S.  Eufemia  134. 

—  de'  Mercanti  122. 
129. 


Milan : 

Piazza  della  Scala  122. 
—  S.  Stefano  135. 

S.  Pietro  in  Gessate  136. 
Pinacoteca  124.  129. 
Porta  Magenta  131. 

—  Ticinese  133. 

—  Venezia  136. 

Post  Office  117. 
Railway  Station  115. 

137. 

Raphael's  Spoealizio 

124. 

Salone,  the  136. 

S.  Satire  134. 

Seminary  136. 

S.  Sepolcro  130. 

S.  Simpliciano  128. 
Statue  of  Beccaria  124. 
135. 

—  of  S.  Carlo  Borro¬ 
meo  130. 

—  of  Carlo  Porta  137. 

—  of  Cavour  137. 

—  of  Garibaldi  137. 

—  of  Italia  137. 

—  of  Leon,  da  Vinci 
122. 

—  of  Manzoni  122. 

—  of  Napoleon  I.  124. 
S.  Stefano  135. 

Teatro  della  Scala  117. 

122. 

Telegraph  Office  117. 
Tempio  di  Cremazione 

138. 

Theatres  117. 
Tramways  117. 

Via  Carlo  Alberto  122. 
129. 

—  Dante  137. 

—  degli  Omenoni  123. 
—  Torino  134. 

Villa  Reale  137. 

S.  Vittore  132. 

Mincio,  the  179. 

S.  Miniato  471. 

—  al  Tedesco  360. 
Mirandola  (Bologna)  313. 

—  (Modena)  314. 
Mittewald  16. 

Modane  2. 

Modena  311 . 

Moggio  22. 

Moggiona  482. 

Mogliano  291. 

Molgora  144. 

Molina  148.  195. 
Molinazzo  10. 

Molino  del  Pallone  342. 
Mollia  173. 

Moltrasio  148. 

Mombello  58. 


Momo  171. 

Monaco  93. 

Moncalieri  38.  53. 
Moncodine  152. 

Mondovi  55. 

Mondrone,  Gorgia  di  48. 
Moneglia  103. 

Money,  Colle  45. 
Monfalcone  296. 
Monferrato  61. 

Mongioje,  the  56. 
Mongrando  60. 

Moniga  192. 

Monselice  218.  315. 
Monsummano  380. 

Mont,  Col  du  47, 
Montagna  154. 
Montagnana  218. 
Montaguto  473. 
Montalban  103. 

Montale  385. 

Montallegro,  Mad.  di  107. 
Montalto  39. 

Montario,  Castle  213. 
Montasio,  the  22. 
3Iontboron  102. 

Monte  Carlo  92. 

Monte  Catini  380. 

—  d’lavello  387. 

—  Murlo  385. 

—  Rosso  166. 

—  Santo  296. 

Montebello  (Piedmont) 

175. 

Montebello  (near  Vi¬ 
cenza)  219. 
Montebelluna  292. 
Montecarlo  92. 

—  S.  Salvatore  380. 
Montecchio  223. 
Monteferrato  387. 
Monteforte  219. 
Montegrotto  314. 
Montelupo  361. 
Montenero  360. 
Montepiano  387. 
Montevecchia  144. 
Monticelli  178. 
Monticello  144. 
Montignoso  111. 
Montisola  197. 

Montjovet  40. 
Montmdlian  1. 

Montone,  the  352. 
Montorfano,  the  144. 
Montorsoli  354. 

Monvallc  58. 

Monza  141. 

Morbegno  154. 

Morcote  157. 

Morello,  Monte  354.  387. 

475. 

Morengo  184. 
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Morgex  43. 

Mori  18. 

Woriano  379. 

Morignone,  Serra  di  154. 
Moriara  58. 

Mortola 

Motta  di  Livenza  292. 
Motlarone,  Monte  169. 
Motteggiana  218. 
Moulinet  53. 

Mozzecane  213. 

Mugello,  the  351. 

Muggio  12.  142. 
Mugnone,  the  476.  354. 
Murano  !fe9. 
Miirzzuschlag  20. 
Musocco  50.  159. 

Musso  153. 

Wuzzano,  Lake  of  157. 
Mylius,  Villa  152. 

Nabresina  296. 

Nago  18. 

Natiflone,  the  296. 

Nava,  Grotto  of  56. 
Navacchio  360. 

Navene,  Bocca  di  195. 
Naviglio  Grande  62. 

S.  Nazzaro  57.  178. 
Negrone,  the  56. 

Ncmbro  182. 

Neria,  Val  152. 

Nero,  Capo  86. 

Nerone,  Bagni  di  112. 
Nervi  (Bordighera)  88. 

—  (Riv.  di  Levante) 
105. 

Nesso  149. 

Nenmarkt  17. 

S.  Niccolo  (Piac.)  59. 

—  (Casentino)  481. 

Nice  95. 

S.  Nicolao  12. 

Niella  56. 

Nievole,  the  380. 
Nigulia  Canal  170. 
Nivolet,  Col  de  42. 
Nizza  95. 

—  di  Monferrato  55.  56. 
Noli  82. 

Non,  Val  di  17. 

Nona,  Becca  di  42. 
Nouva,  Col  della  46. 
Nova,  La  193. 

Novara  61.  58. 

Novate  14.  140. 
Novellara  304. 

Novi  (Alessandria)  54. 

—  (Modena)  218. 
Nozzano  112. 

Nndo,  Monte  164. 

Nure,  the  178.  301.  302. 
Nus  40. 


Obscur,  Vallon  102. 
Occhieppo  60. 

Oggebbio  164. 

Oggiasca  153. 

Oglio  184.  196.  197.  etc. 
Olcggio  58. 

Olen,  Col  d’  173. 

Olgiate  144.  159. 
Olginate,  Lago  d'  145. 
Oliveto,  Monte  474. 
Olona,  the  118. 
Oltresarca  196. 

Ombrone,  the  342.  361. 
381. 

Omegna  170. 

Oneglia  83. 

Onno  151. 

Orel,  Bee  d'  51. 

Oria  166.  11. 

Ormea  56. 

— ,  Roe  d’  91. 

Ornavasso  170. 

Oropa  60. 

— ,  Madonna  d’  60. 
Orrido  155.  163. 

Orsaro,  Monte  310. 

Orta  169.  170. 

— ,  Lago  d"  170. 

Orta  Miasino  170. 
Osogna  6. 

Ospedaletti  86. 
OspedalettoEuganeo  218. 
Ospitaletto  183.  184. 
Ossiach  21. 

Osteno  155. 

Ottobiano  58.  59. 

Oulx  2. 

Ovada  57. 

Ovolo,  Monte  342. 
Ozzano  Taro  310. 

Paderno  145. 

Padua  224. 

Paesana  49.  50. 

Paese  232. 

Pajanello  303. 

Paiazzolo  145.  183. 
PalazZuolo  354. 
Paleusieux  43. 

Pallanza  165.  170. 
Pallanzeno  170. 
Pallavicini,  Villa  81. 
Palmaria  109. 

Palmieri,  Villa  476. 
Palu,  Tete  de  la  103. 
Panaro,  the  304.  311.  314. 
Pania,  Monte  109. 
Panicaglia  354. 

S.  Paolo,  islet  197. 
Parabiago  159. 
Paradisino,  II  481. 
Paradise  9.  11. 

Paraggi  106. 


Paratico  196. 

Paraviso  156. 

Parma  304. 

— ,  river  304. 

Parodi,  Monte  109. 
Parolini,  Villa  233. 
Parona  19.  213. 

Pasian  Schiavonesco  293. 
Passeriano  293. 

Pasture  152. 

Paterno  479. 

Patsch  15. 

Pavia  173. 

— ,  Certosa  di  138. 
Paviole  316. 

Payerbach  19. 

Pazzallo  10. 

Pazzolino  10. 

Pecorile  303. 

Pegli  80. 

Pelago  479. 

Pella  172. 

Pellestrina  291. 
Pendolasco  154. 

Penna,  Monte  107. 
Perarolo  292. 

Pergine  18. 

Peri  19.  195. 

Perosa  49. 

Perrero  49. 

Pesa,  the  361. 
Pescantina  19. 

Pescate  145. 

Pescatori,  Isola  dei  167. 
Peschlera  185. 

—  dTseo  197. 

Pescia  380. 

Pesio,  Val  56. 

Petraia,  Villa  della  475. 
Pettenasco  170. 

Piacenza  300. 

Piadena  179.  184.  302. 
Pragii,  Tete  de  103. 

Pian  del  Re  49. 
Pianello  152. 

Piano  155. 

—  del  Tivano  149. 
Pianzano  293. 

Piave  292.  293. 

Pical  56. 

Piedicavallo  60. 
Piedimulera  170. 
Piedmont  23. 

S.  Pier  d" Arena  80. 

St.  Pierre-d'Albigny  2, 
Pietole  214. 

Pietraligure  82. 
Pietrasanta  111. 

S.  Pietro  Berbenno  154. 

—  in  Casale  316. 

—  in  Grado  372. 

—  iu  Gil  32. 

—  (near  Porlezza)  155. 
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S.  Pietro  (Seveso-)  145. 
Pieve  di  Cadore  292. 

—  di  Cento  317. 

—  S.  Giacomo  173. 

—  di  Ledro  195. 

—  a  Nievole  380. 

—  a  Pelago  314. 

—  di  Sori  105. 

Pigna  87. 

Pila  173. 

Pinerolo  49. 

Pino  67.  163. 

Piode  173. 

Pioppe  di  Salvaro  342. 
Pioverna,  the  153. 

Fisa  361. 

Academy  370. 
Archives  372. 
Baptistery  365. 

Botan.  Garden  370. 
Bridges  364. 
Campanile  360. 

Campo  Santo  366.  xli. 
Cascine  S.  Rossore  372. 
S.  Caterina  370. 
Cathedral  364. 

Certosa  373. 

Climate  362. 

S.  Francesco  370. 

S.  Frediano  370. 
Galileo,  House  of  372. 
Gombo,  II  372. 

History  of  Art  363. 
Leaning  Tower  366. 
Library  370. 

Loggia  de'  Banchi  372. 
Lungarno  364.  371. 

S.  Maria  della  Spina 
372. 

S.  Michele  in  Borgo 

371. 

Mnseo  Civico  371. 

Nat.  Hist.  Museum 
370. 

S.  Niccola  371. 

S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno 

372. 

Palazzo  Agostini  371. 

—  dei  Cavalieri  370. 

—  del  Coraune  (Gamba 
corti)  372. 

—  Lanfranchi  -  Tosca- 
nelli  372. 

—  Lanfreducci-Uppe- 
zinghi  371. 

Piazza  dei  Cavalieri 
369. 

—  del  Duomo  364. 

S.  Pierino  371. 

S.  Pietro  in  Grado  372. 
Sapienza  370. 

Scuola  Indnstriale370. 
S.  Sepolcro  372.  ' 


Pisa: 

S.  Sisto  369. 

Statue  of  Grand-Duke 
Cosimo  I.  370. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  371. 

—  of  Garibaldi  371. 

—  of  Leopold  I.  370. 

—  of  Mazzini  372. 

S.  Stefano  ai  Cavalieri 
369. 

Theatres  362. 

Torre  dei  Gualandi  370. 
Tower  of  Hunger  370. 
Umberto  Primo,  Viale 
372. 

University  370. 

Via  S.  Frediano  370. 
Pisa,  the  Baths  of  373. 
Pisani,  Monti  360.  373. 
Pisanino,  Monte  110. 
Pisogne  197. 

Pistoja  380. 

Piteccio  342. 
Pizzighettone  175. 

Pizzo,  Monte  198. 
Pizzocolo,  Mte.  193. 
Pliniana,  Villa  148. 

Po,  the  55. 59.300.316.  etc. 

—  di  Primaro  316. 
Poggio  83.  310. 

—  a  Cajano  474. 

—  Imperiale  472. 

—  Renatico  316. 

—  Scali  482. 

Pognana  149. 

Poiana  223. 

Polesella  316. 

Pollenzo  55. 

S.  Polo  d'Enza  310. 
Pombia  58. 

Ponale,  Fall  of  the  193. 

194. 

St.  Pons  102. 

Pont  d'Equilive  43. 

—  St.  Martin  39. 
Pontafel  21. 

Pontassieve  479. 

Ponte  Canavese  48. 

—  di  Brenta  223. 

—  del  Diavolo  154.  379. 

—  Lungo  82. 

—  della  Maddalena  379. 

—  S.  Marco  184. 

—  a  Moriano  379. 

—  di  Nossa  182. 

—  Nure  302. 

—  deir  Olio  301. 

—  S.  Pietro  183. 

—  a  Rifredi  387.  475. 

—  del  Roc  48. 

—  della  Selva  183. 

—  a  Serraglio  379. 

—  Tresa  157. 


Ponte  di  Veja  2l9. 
Pontebba  21. 
Pontecurone  175. 
Pontedera  360. 
Pontelagoscuro  316. 
Pontenuovo  (Brianza) 
144.  146. 

Pontepetri  342. 

Pontida  183. 

Pontremoli  310. 

Ponzana  61. 

Poppi  484. 

Porcari  380. 

Porciano  482. 

Pordenone  293. 

Porlezza  155. 

Porrena  484. 

Porretta  342. 

Portofino  105.  106. 

— ,  Monte  di  106. 
Portogruaro  224. 
Portomaggiore  322.  341. 
Porto  Ceresio  157. 

—  Maurizio  83. 

—  Valtravaglia  58.  161. 
Varallo  58. 

Venere  109. 

Poschiavo  154. 

Possagno  233. 

Pousset,  Punta  del  45. 
Pra  81. 

Pracchia  342. 

Prato  3^. 

—  al  Soglio  483. 
Pratolino  478. 
Pratomagno,  the  480. 
Prafovecchio  482. 
Pr^-St-Didier  43. 

Predore  197. 

Preganziolo  291. 
Premeno  165. 

Premosello  170. 

Prese,  Le  154. 

Preseglie  195. 

S.  Primo,  Monte  151. 
Primolano  18. 
Puget-Thdniers  103. 
Pusiano,  Lago  di  144.  146. 
Puzzolenta,  La  360. 

Quaderna  343. 

Quarsano  149. 

Quart,  Castle  41. 

Quarto  79.  104. 

— ,  Villa  475. 
Quattrocastella  303. 
Quinto  6.  79.  104. 

S.  Quirico  di  Vernio387. 

Raccolana,  Val  22. 
Racconigi  50. 

Raimondi,  Villa  148. 
Ranzo  57. 
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Rapallo  106. 

Rassina  484. 

Ravenna  343. 

Academy  346. 

S.  Agata  347. 

S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
352. 

—  Nuovo  350. 

Archives  346. 
Archiepiacopal  Palace 
346. 

Baptistery  346. 

Basilica  TJrsiana  345. 
Biblioteca  Comunale 
346. 

Byron's  House  347. 
Cathedral  345. 

Classe  346. 

Colonna  di  Gaston  de 
Foix  352. 

Dante's  Tomb  347. 

S.  Domenico  348. 
Farini's  Statue  345. 

S.  Francesco  347. 

S. Giovanni  Battista340. 
—  Evangelista  350. 

—  in  Fonte  346. 

—  e  Paolo  348. 

—  della  Sagra  350. 
Library  346. 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 

350. 

—  in  Porto  361. 

—  in  Porto  Fuori  351. 

—  della  Rotonda  351. 
Mausoleum  of  Galla 

Placidia  349. 

—  of  Theodoric  351, 

S.  Michele  in  Afifricisco 

348. 

Monument  of  the 
Exarch  Isaac  349. 
Municipal  Collections 
346. 

Museo  Bizantino  347. 
SS.Hazario  eCelso349. 
S.  Hiccolo  347. 

S.  Orso  345. 

Palace  of  Theodoric 

351. 

Palazzo  Arcivescovile 
346. 

PiazzaVenti  Settembre 
345. 

—  Vittorio  Emanu- 
ele  345. 

Pineta,  La  352. 

Porta  Serrata  351. 

S.  Romualdo  347. 
Rotonda,  the  351. 

S.  Spirito  349. 

S.  Teodoro  349. 

S.  Vitale  348. 


Recco  106. 

Recoaro  223. 

Reggio  302. 

Reggiolo  218,  i 

Regoledo  152. 

Reichenau  13. 

Reichenau  Valley  20. 

S.  Remo  83. 

Reno,  the  304.  341. 
Rescia  156. 

Resegone,  Monte  145. 
Resiutta  22. 

Rezzato  184. 

Rezzo,  Val  di  154. 
Rezzonica,  Villa  233. 
Rezzonico  152. 

Rhymes,  Val  de  42.  47. 

—  !Notre-Dame  47. 

Rho  62.  159. 

Rigoli  373. 

Rima  173. 

Rimasco  173. 

Rimboccbi  483. 

Riola  342. 

Ripafratta  373. 

Riva  (Lake  of  Garda) 

19.  194. 

—  di  Palanzo  149. 

—  di  Solto  197. 

—  Valdobbia  173. 
Rivaligure  83. 
Rivalta-Scrivia  176. 
Rivarolo  59. 

Riviera,  the  60.  63.  192. 

—  di  Levante  104. 

—  di  Ponente  80. 

Rivoli  19. 

Robilante  51. 

Rocca.  the  49. 
Roccabianca  310. 
Roccabruna  92. 
Roccavione  51. 

S.  Rocco  106. 

Roecolo,  Monte  193. 

Rodi  6. 

Rogoredo  138.  299. 

Roja,  the  51.  88. 

Rolo  218. 

Romagna,  the  297. 
Romano  (near  Bassano) 

233. 

—  (near  Treviglio)  184. 
S,  Romano  360. 

Romena  482. 

S.  Romolo  86. 

Roncaglia  178. 

Ronchi  296. 

Ronco  46.  54.  163. 

— ,  the  343. 

Rondinaja  342. 
Roquebilli^re  103. 
Roquebrune  92. 

Rosa  233. 


Rosazza  60. 

Rossano  233. 

Rosso,  Monte  166. 

S.  Rossore  372. 
Rothkreuz  4. 

Rotonda,  Villa  146. 
Rotta,  La  360. 

Rousset  Valley  50. 
Rovato  183.  184. 

Rovegro  166. 

Roverbella  213. 

Rovereto  18.  223. 

Rovigo  315. 

Rovina^  Lago  di  51. 
Rovio  12. 

Rubbia  296. 

Rubbiera  304. 

Ruinaz  43. 

Rumianca  170. 

Russi  343. 

Ruta  106. 

Rutor  47. 

Sabbia,  Val  195. 

Sabbio  195. 

Sacile  293. 

Sacro,  Eremo  482. 

—  Monte,  the  (near  Orta 
171. 

—  (near  Varallo)  172. 
Sagliano  60. 

Sagnette,  Passo  delle  49. 
Sagra  di  S.  Michele, 

La  3. 

Sagrado  296. 

Sagro,  Monte  111. 
Saifnitz  21. 

Sala  11.  149. 

—  al  Barro  144.  145. 
Salbertrand  2. 

Sale  56. 

Sale  Marasino  197. 
Saletta  218. 

Saleze,  Combe  de  103. 
Saliceto  56. 

Sal6  192. 

Salsomaggiore  302. 
Saltino  480. 

Saluggia  59. 

I  Salurn  17. 

Salute,  La  163. 

,  Saluzzo  50. 

S.  Salvatore,  near  Lucca 

380. 

— ,  Monte  10.  12. 

S.  Salvi  479. 

Salviano  360. 

Sambuco  51. 

Samoggia  304. 

Samolaco  14. 
Sampierdarena  55.  80. 
Sanagra,  Val  155. 
Sangone  49.  53. 
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Sanremo  83. 

SantMa  39.  59. 

Santino  166. 

Santo,  Monte  296. 
Santnario  di  Savona  66. 
Saorgio  52. 

Sarbia  109- 
Sargilio  380. 

Sarnico  197. 

Saronno  140. 

Sarzana  110. 

Sarzanello  110. 

Sassella  154. 

Sassina,  Val  153. 

Sasso  87.  341. 

—  del  Ferro,  the  58.  159. 
164. 

—  Rancio  152. 

Sassnolo  314. 

Saualpe,  the  21. 
Savigliano  50. 

Savignano  342. 

Savona  81. 

— ,  Santnario  di  56. 
Saxe,  Mont  de  44. 
Scareglia  11. 

Scarpaccia  482. 
Scheifling  20. 

Schignano  387. 

Schio  223. 

Scopa  173. 

Scopello  173. 

Scrivia,  the  54.  59.  176. 
Seben,  Monastery  16. 
Secchia,  the  304.  311. 
314. 

Secchietta  481. 

Sella,  Rifugio  Quint.  49. 
— ,  Villa  60. 

Selva,  Monte  193. 
Semmering  20. 

Sempione  3. 

Senario,  Mte.  478. 
Sengie,  Colle  46. 
Serbelloni,  Villa  150. 
Serchio,  the  112.  373. 
Seregno  142. 

Seriana,  Valle  179.  182. 
Seriate  183. 

Serio,  the  179.  183. 
Sermenza,  Val  173. 
Sermione,  promontory 
192. 

Serra  di  Morignone  154. 
Serravalle  (Apennines) 
54. 

—  (Tuscany)  380. 
(Tyrol)  19. 

—  (Venetia)  293. 
Serravezza  111. 

Sertena,  Alp  11. 

S.  Servolo  290. 

Sesia,  Val  172.  173. 


Sesto,  near  Florence  387. 
475. 

— -  Calende  58.  160. 
Sestri  Levante  107. 

—  Ponente  80. 
Settignano  483. 
Settimo-Torinese  48.  59. 
SevesO'S.  Pietro  145. 
Signa  361. 

Signori,  Colle  dei  52. 
Simplon  3. 

Singorna,  the  483. 
Siricocca,  the  92. 

Sirol,  the  103. 

Solagna  18. 

Solano,  the  481. 

Solarolo  343. 

Solbiate  159. 

Solda,  Val  11.  156. 
Solferino  184. 

Soliera  219. 

Someraro  169. 
Sommacampagna  185. 

—  Lombardo  160. 
Sommariva,  Villa  150. 
Sondrio  164. 

Soperga  38. 

Sopra  la  Croce  107. 
Soragna  302.  310. 
Sorengo  9.  157. 

Sori  106. 

Sortino,  II  481. 

Sospello  52. 

Sotto,  Valle  di  154. 
Spezia  108. 

Spiazzi  195. 

Spinetta  59. 

Spinone  183. 

Spliigen  13. 

Spotorno  82. 

Spresiano  292. 

Staffora,  the  175- 
Stalvedro  5.  6. 
Stanghella  315. 

S.  Stefano  (Riv.  di  Po¬ 
nente)  83. 

—  Belbo  55. 

—  in  Pane  475. 

—  near  Piacenza  299. 
Stelvio,  the  155. 
Sterzing  15. 

Stia  482. 

Storo  195. 

Stra  231. 

Stradella  59. 

Stresa  168. 

Stupinigi  38. 

Stura,  the  48.  50.  51.55. 
Sturla  79.  104. 

Suardi,  Villa  183. 
Subbiano  484. 
Succursale  di  Torino  59. 
Suchet,  Le  103. 


Sueglio  153. 

Sugana,  Val  18. 

Sana  166. 

Suno  171. 

Superga,  the  38. 

Susa  48. 

Susegana  293. 

Suzzara  218.  302. 

Taceno  153. 

Taggia  83. 

Tagliamento,  the  22.  293. 
Taino  58. 

Talamona  154. 

Tamaro,  Mte.  11.  162. 
TanSro,  the  53.  54.  55. 
59 

Taro,  the  302.  310. 
Tarvis  21. 

Tassignano  380. 

Tassino,  the  11. 
Tavazzano  299. 

Taverne  7.  11. 
Tavernelle  219. 
Tavernola  197. 

Teglio  154. 

Telleccio,  Col  di  46. 
Tellina,  Val  153. 

Tenda  52. 

— ,  Col  di  51. 

Tenno  195.  196. 

S.  Terenzo  109. 

Tersiva,  the  40.  45. 
Tesino,  the  18.  194. 
Tesso,  the  48. 

Thiene  223. 

Thurct,  Villa  104. 
Thusis  13. 

Tiarno  195. 

Ticino,  the  5.  8.  58.  62, 
162. 

Tignale  193. 

Tinibras,  Monte  51. 
Tirano  154. 

Tivano,  Piano  del  149. 
Toce  170. 

Tonale,  Monte  198. 
Torbole  193.  195. 
Torcello  290. 

Tormini  195. 

Tornico  166. 

Torno  148. 

Torrazza  di  Verolan  59. 
Torre  223.  295. 

—  Beretti  58. 

—  di  Buccione  171. 

—  del  Gallo  472. 

—  del  Lago  112. 

—  di  Mangono  138. 

—  d'Orlando  302. 

—  Pellice  49. 

—  de'  Piccnardi  179. 

—  di  Vezio  152. 
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Torri  ns.  191. 

Torrigia  149. 

Tortona  59.  176. 

Tosa,  the  4.  170. 
Toscolano  193. 

Tosi  479. 

Tourette,  La  102. 
Tonrnanche,  Val  40. 
Traona  154. 

Traversetolo  310. 
Traversette,  Col  de  la  49. 
Trebbia,  the  59. 

Trecate  62. 

Tre  Croci  159. 

Tredici  Comuui  219. 
Tregnago  219. 
Tremezzina,  the  149. 
Tremezzo  149. 

Tremosine  193. 

Trent  17. 

Tre  Potenze  342. 

Tresa,  the  58.  157.  163. 
Trescorre  183. 

Tresenda  154. 

Treviglio  183. 

Treviso  291. 

Trezzo  142.  145. 

Trieste  20.  296. 
Trimelone,  Island  194. 
Trino  61. 

Trinitd-Victor,  La  53. 
Trivella,  Castle  52. 
Trofarello  53. 

Tronzano  59. 

Tuckett,  Col  45. 

Turbie,  La  92.  93.  94. 
Turin  25. 

Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  35. 

—  delle  Scienze  29. 
Armoury  28. 

Arsenal  35. 

Botanical  Garden  37. 
Capp.  del  SS.  Sudario 
32. 

Cappuccini,  Monte  dei 

37. 

Capuchin  Monastery 
37. 

S.  Carlo  32. 

Cathedral  32. 

Cavour's  Monument  32. 
Cemetery  37. 
Consolata,  La  33. 
Corpus  Domini  33. 

S.  Cristina  32. 

S.  Domenico  33. 

Engl.  Church  Service 
26. 

Exchange  32. 

S.  Filippo  31. 

Galleria  dell'  Industria 
Subalpina  27.  ' 


Turin : 

Giardino  Pubblico  37. 
—  Reale  28. 

—  della  Citadella  34. 
S.  Gioacchino  34. 

S.  Giovanni  Evange¬ 
lista  36. 

Gran  Madre  di  Dio  37. 
Hotels  25. 

Industrial  Museum  32. 
Library,  Royal  28. 

— ,  University  35. 

S.  Lorenzo  27. 

S.  Massimo  36. 

Mole  Antonelliana  35. 
Monuments  27.  28.  29. 
31.  32.  33.  34.  35.  36. 
37. 

Museo  Civico  36. 

—  d'Artigleria  35. 

—  Egizio  29. 

—  Industriale  32. 

—  Lapidario  35. 
Museum  of  Antiquities 
29. 

Nat.  Hist.  Museum  29. 
Ospedale  S.  Giovanni 
Batt.  32. 

Palazzo  deir  Accade¬ 
mia  delle  Scienze  29. 
—  Carignano  28. 

—  della  Cisterna  32. 

—  di  Citta  33. 

—  Madama  27. 

—  Reale  27. 

—  delle  Torri  33. 
Piazza  Bodoni  35. 

—  Carignano  28. 

—  S.  Carlo  31. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  29. 
—  Carlo  Emanuele  32. 
—  Carlo  Felice  34. 

—  Castello  27. 

—  Emanuele  Filiberto 

34. 

—  Savoia  33. 

—  Solferino  34. 

—  dello  Statute  34. 

—  Vittorio  Emanuele 

35.  36.  37. 

Picture  Gallery  30. 

S.  Pietro  e  Paolo  37. 
Polytechn.  School  37. 
Ponte  Mosca  34. 
Protestant  Church  26. 

36. 

Rail.  Stations  25. 

S.  Secondo  35. 

S.  Spirito  33. 

SS.  Sudario  32. 
Superga  38. 

Synagogue  37. 

Tempio  Valdese  36. 


Turin : 

Theatres  26. 
Tramways  25.  26. 
University  35. 
Valentino,  II  37. 

Via  di  Po  27.  35. 

—  al  Ponte  Mosca  34. 
—  Porta  Palatina  33. 
—  Roma  32. 

Villa  della  Regina  37. 
Tuscany  355. 

Udine  22.  293. 

Urio  148. 

Urner  See  4 
Usmate  144. 

Ussel  40. 

Vado  82. 

Vaglia  354. 

Vago  219. 

Vajano  387. 

Vajoni  342. 

Valanria  52. 

Valdagno  219.  223. 
Valdieri,  Baths  of  51. 
Valdobbia.  Col  di  173. 
Valenza  59. 
Valgrisanche  47. 
Vallasco,  Valle  51. 
Vallebona  87. 
Vallecrosia  88. 

Valle  Mosso  60. 
Vallombrosa  480. 
Valmadonna  59. 
Valmaggia  173. 
Valmadrera  144. 
Valmasca  52. 

Valnontey,  Vallone  di 
45. 

Valpolicella  213. 
Valsavaranche  42.  46. 
Valserine  Viaduct  1. 
Valstagna  18. 

Valtellina,  the  154. 
Vanzago  159. 

Vaprio  176. 

Var,  the  102.  103. 
Varallo  172. 
Varalpombia  58. 
Varazze  81. 

Varedo  145. 

Varenna  151. 

Varese  158. 

— ,  Lago  di  158. 
Varignano  195.  196. 
Varone  195.  196. 
Varrone,  the  153. 
Vassena  151. 

Vaudoises,  Valines  49. 
St.  Veit  21. 

Velleia  301. 

Venanson  103. 
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Venaria  Reale  4y. 
Venda,  Monte  314. 
Venetia  199. 

Venetian  Mts.  18. 

Venice  234. 

Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  255. 

S.  Antonino  276. 

S.  Apollinare  281. 

SS.  Apostoli  270. 
Archseological  Mu¬ 
seum  254. 

Archives  283. 

Arco  Bon  273. 

Arsenal  277. 

Artists  237. 

Ateneo  285. 

Atrio  244. 

Banca  d’ltalia  266. 
Bankers  236. 

S.  Bartolommeo  269. 
Baths  236. 

Beer  235. 

S.  Biagio  277. 

Boats  235. 

Booksellers  237. 

Botan.  Garden  269. 
Bridge  of  Sighs  254. 
Ca  Doro  267. 

—  da  Mosto  266. 

—  del  Buca  264. 

Cafds  235. 

Calle  Lunga  273. 

—  S.  Mois6  285. 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark 

247. 

Gampo  S.  Angelo  286. 
—  S,  Aponal  281. 

—  S.  Bartolommeo 
269. 

—  della  Carita  264. 

—  S.  Fosca  271. 

—  Fi’ancesco  Morosiui 
285. 

—  S.  Margherita  284. 
—  S.  Maria  Formosa 
273 

—  di  Marte  285. 

—  S.  Maurizio  285. 

~  8i  Polo  281. 

—  S.  Samuele  264. 

—  di  Tiziano  270. 

—  S.  Vitale  264. 

Canal  Grande  262. 

—  S.  Pietro  278. 
Canals  243. 

Canareggio,  the  268. 
Career!  254. 

Carmini  284. 

Carnival,  the  239. 

S.  Cassiano  279. 

S.  Caterina  271. 
Cemetery  Island  288. 


Venice: 

Chemists  238. 

Climate  238. 

Clock  Tower  248. 
Colleoni,  Statue  of  275. 
Consulates  236. 

Corso  Vitt.  Eman.  270. 
Corte  del  Remer  266. 
S.  Cristoforo  Martire 
271. 

Diga  di  Malamocco 
243. 

Dogana  di  Mare  263. 
Doges,  Palace  of  the 
248. 

English  Church  238. 
Erberia  266.  278. 

S.  Eustachio  267. 
Exhibition  of  Art  238. 
Fabbriche  Nuove  and 
Vecchie  278. 

S.  Fantino  285. 

S.  Felice  270. 

Ferries  235. 

Fish  Market  267. 
Fondaco  de’  Tedeschi 
266. 

—  de'  Turchi  267.  279. 
Fondamenta  Nuove  272. 

—  delle  Zattere  2^. 
Forts  288. 

S.  Francesco  della 
Vigna  275. 

Frari  281.  xlix. 
Frezzaria  237. 
Garibaldi's  Statue  277. 
S.  Geremia  267. 
Gesuati  285. 

Gesuiti  272. 

Ghetto  Vecchio  267. 
268. 

S.  Giacomo  deli’  Orio 
281. 

—  di  Rialto  278. 
Giardino  Papadopoli 

268. 

—  Reale  248. 

Giardini  Pubblici  277. 
S.  Giobbe  268. 

S.  Giorgio  dei  Greci 
276. 

—  Maggiore  287. 

—  degli  Schiavoni  276. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Bragora 

276. 

—  Crisostomo  270. 

—  Elemosinario  278. 

—  e  Paolo  273.  xlix. 
Giudecca,  the  288. 

S.  Giuliano  269. 

S.  Giuseppe  di  Cas- 
tello  277. 

Glass-making  237. 


Venice  * 

Gobbo  di  Rialto  278. 
Goldoni's  Statue  269. 
Gondolas  235. 

Grand  Canal  262. 
Guides  236. 

History  239. 

—  of  Art  241.  xlvii  seq. 
lii.  lx. 

Hotels  234. 

Hotels  Garnis  234. 
Industrial  Home  238. 
Lace  237. 

Lagune,  the  243. 

S.  Lazzaro  290. 
Library  248. 

—  of  St.  Mark  253. 
Lido  288. 

S.  Lio  270. 

S.  Lorenzo  276. 
Madonna  dell'  Orto  271, 

—  del  Rosario  ^5. 
Manin's  Tomb  247. 

—  Monument  286. 

S.  Marciliano  271. 

S.  Marco  244.  xxxv. 

S.  Marcuola  267. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine 
284. 

—  Formosa  273. 

—  dei  Frari  281. 

—  Mater  Domini  279. 

—  de'  Miracoli  275. 
xlvi. 

—  della  Pieta  265. 

—  della  Salute  286. 

—  Zobenigo  2^. 

S.  Martino  277. 

S.  Maurizio  286. 
Merceria,  the  2^.  269. 
S.  Michele  289. 

Mint,  the  2^. 

S.  Mois4  285. 
Money-changers  236. 
Mosaics  237. 

Municipio  265. 

Murazzi  243. 

Museo  Civico  &  Correr 
267.  279. 

Nuova  Fabbrica  244. 
Omnibus-boats  236. 
Ospedale  Civile  275. 
Ospe  aletto  Church 
275. 

Painters  237. 

Pal.  Albrizzi  281. 

—  degli  Ambasciatori 
261. 

—  Balbi  264. 

—  Barbarigo  205. 

—  Barbaro  263. 

—  Battagia  267. 

—  Bembo  266. 
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Venice : 

Pal.  Bernardo  265. 

—  Bevilacqna  267. 

—  BiancaCappeno272. 

—  de'  Camerlenghi 
266.  278. 

—  Ciippello-Layard 

,  265, 

—  Cavalli  263. 

—  Cavallini  265. 

—  Contarini  263.  286. 

- Fas  an  263. 

- delle  Figure  264. 

- degli  Scrigni  264. 

—  Corner  della 
Grande  263. 

- Mocenigo  281. 

- dellaRegina  267. 

- Spinelli  265. 

—  Da  Mula  263. 

.  —  Dandolo  266. 

—  Dario  263. 

—  Ducale  (of  the 
Doges)  248. 

—  Durazzo  264. 

—  Emo-Treves  263. 

—  Erizzo  267. 

—  Falier  270. 

—  Farsetti  265. 

—  Ferro  263. 

—  Fini-Wimpffen  263. 
—  Flangini  267. 

—  Fontana  267. 

—  Foscari  264. 

—  Garzoni  265. 

—  Giovanelli  270. 

—  Giustiniani  263. 
264. 

—  —  Lolin  264. 

- Recanati  285. 

—  Grass!  264. 

—  Grimani  264.  265. 
273.  286. 

- della  Vida  267. 

—  Labia  267.  268. 

—  Loredan  265. 

—  Malipiero  264.  273. 
—  Manfrin  268. 

—  Mangilli-Valma- 
rana  267. 

—  Manin  266. 

—  Manzoni-Angarani 

263. 

—  Memmo  266. 

—  Michieli  dalle  Co- 
lonne  267. 

—  Mocenigo  264. 

—  Moro-Lin  264. 

—  Morosini  286. 

—  Papadopoli  265. 

—  Patriarcale  272. 

—  Persico  264. 

—  Pesaro  267. 


Venice : 

Pal.  Pisani  Moretta265. 
- a  S.  Paolo  265. 

—  dei  Polo  270. 

—  Querini  273. 

—  Reale  244. 

—  Rezzonigo  264. 

—  Sagredo  267. 

—  Savornian  268. 

—  Tiepolo  264. 

—  Tiepolo-Zucchelli 
263. 

—  Trevisani  272. 

—  Tron  267. 

—  Vendramin  267. 

—  Venier  263. 

—  Zichy-Esterhazy 
263. 

Paleocapa,  mon.  286. 
S.  Pantaleone  284. 
Pensions  234. 
Pescheria  267. 
Photographs  237. 
Physicians  238. 

Piazza  of  St.  Mark  244. 
Piazzetta,  the  248. 

S.  Pietro  di  Gastello 
278. 

Pigeons  244. 

Piombi,  the  254. 

S.  Polo  281. 

Ponte  della  Paglia  255. 

—  di  Rialto  266. 

—  de**  Sospiri  254. 

—  Storto  273. 

Porta  della  Carta  249. 

—  del  Paradise  273. 
Post  Office  237. 

Pozzi,  the  254. 

Prisons  254. 

Private  Apartments 

234. 

Procuratie  244. 
Railway  Station  234. 
Redentore  288. 
Restaurants  235. 
Rialto,  Ponte  di  266. 
Rio  deir  Arsenale  277. 

—  di  Giustiniano  275. 
—  S.  Giovanni  in  La- 

terano  273. 

Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
255.  277. 

S.  Rocco  283. 

Ruga  Vecchia  281. 
Sailors’  Institute  238. 
S.  Salvatore  269. 

S.  Samuele  264. 
Sarpi’s  Statue  271. 
Scala  dei  Censor!  250. 

—  dei  Giganti  249. 

—  Minella  286. 

—  d’Oro  250. 


Venice : 

Scalzi  268. 

Schulenburg’s  Monu¬ 
ment  277. 

Sculptors  237. 

Scuola  deir  Angelo  Cu- 
stode  270. 

—  dei  Carmini  284. 

—  della  Carita  255. 

—  di  S.  Giov.  Evang. 
283. 

—  di  S.  Marco  275. 

—  di  S.  Rocco  283. 
Sea-baths  236. 

S.  Sebastiano  284. 
Seminario  Patriarcale 
287 

Shops  237. 

Sighs,  Bridge  of  254. 
S.  Simeone  Grande 
268. 

—  Piccolo  268. 

S.  Spirito  287. 

S.  Stae  267. 
Steam-launches  236. 

S.  Stefano  286. 
Telegraph  Office  237. 
Theatres  237.  270.  285. 
286. 

Tommaseo’s  Statue286. 
Torre  dell'  Orologio 
248. 

Traghetti  235. 
Trattorie  235. 

S.  Trovaso  285. 
Vegetable  Market  266. 
278. 

Veronese,  Tomb  of  284. 
Via  Ventidue  Marzo 
285. 

Victor  Emanuel  II., 
Statue  of  255. 

S.  Vitale  263.  286. 

S.  Zaccaria  272. 

Zecca  248. 

Venosta  154. 

Ventimiglia  52.  88. 
Venzone  22. 

Vercelli  60. 

Verde,  Capo  83.  86. 
Verdello  179. 

Vergato  342. 

Verna,  La  483. 

Vernante  51. 

Vernio  387. 

Verona  201. 

Aleardi’s  Statue  207. 
Amphitheatre  207. 

S.  Anastasia  204. 

SS.  Apostoli  207. 

Arco  de’  Leoni  209. 
Arena  207. 

S.  Bernardino  208. 
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Verona: 

Biblioteca  Capitolare 
206. 

—  Comunale  209. 

Casa  Mazzanti  203. 

—  dei  Mercanti  203. 
Gastello  S.  Pietro  206. 
—  Vecchio  207. 
Cathedral  205. 
Cemetery  211. 

Corso  Cavour  204.  207. 
—  Vitt.  Emanuele208. 
Dante's  Statue  203. 

S.  Eufemia  207. 

S.  FermoMaggiore  209. 
Garibaldi's  Statue  ^9. 
Giardino  Giusti  212. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Braida 
206. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte 
205. 

—  in  Valle  207.  212. 
Guardia  Antica  and 

Nuova  208. 

Juliet’s  Tomb  212. 
Loggia,  La  204. 

S.  Lorenzo  207. 
Maffei's  Statue  204. 

S.  Maria  Antica  204. 

—  in  Organo  207.  212. 

—  della  Scala  207. 
Municipio  208. 

Museo  Civico  210. 

—  Lapidario  208. 

SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso212. 
Palazzo  Bevilacqna 
207. 

—  dei  Canonici  206. 

—  Canossa  207. 

—  del  Consiglio  204. 

—  de'  Giureconsulti 
204. 

—  Guastaverza  208. 

—  Maffei  203. 

—  Malfatti  208. 

—  Pompci  210. 

—  Portalupi  207. 

—  della  Ragione  203. 
—  Trezza  203. 

S.  Paolo  di  Campo 
Marzo  212. 

Piazza  Bra  207. 

—  Erbe  203. 

—  dell’  Indipendcnza 
204.  209. 

—  dei  Signori  203. 

—  Vitt.  Eman.  207. 


Verona: 

S.  Pietro  Martire  205. 
Pinacoteca  210. 

Ponte  Aleardi  211. 

—  delle  Navi  210. 

—  della  Pietra  206. 
Porta  de'  Borsari  207. 
—  Nuova  208. 

—  Palio  208. 

—  Stuppa  208 
—  Vittoria  211. 

—  S.  Zeno  209. 
Portone  208. 

Post  Office  209. 
Prefettura  203. 

Roman  Theatre  206. 
Saminicheli's  Statue 
208. 

S.  Sebastiano  209. 

SS.  Siro  e  Libera  206. 
Sto.  Stefano  206. 
Teatro  Filarmon.  208. 
Tomb  of  Juliet  212. 
Tombs  of  the  Scaligers 
204. 

S.  Tommaso  210. 
Torre  dclMunicipio203. 
Town  Hall  204. 
Tribunal  203. 
Veronese’s  Statue  205. 
Veronetta  206. 
Vescovado  206. 

Via  Cappello  209. 

—  Leoni  209. 

—  Nuova  207. 

—  Pallone  211. 

—  S.  Sebastiano  209. 
Victor  Emanuel,  Sta¬ 
tue  of  207. 

Volto  Barbaro  204. 

S.  Zeno  Maggiore  208. 
xxxvii. 

Verona,  Chiusa  di  19, 
Verrds  39. 

Verruca,  the  373. 
Vertova  182. 

Verzasca,  the  161. 
Vespolate  58. 

Vestena  219. 

Vestone  195. 

Vdsubie,  the  103. 

Vezio  152. 

VezzanO'Ligure  110.  310. 
Via  Flaminia  297. 
Viadana  181.  218. 
Viareggio  111. 

Vicenza  219. 


Vidalengo  184. 

Vienna  19. 

Vievola  52. 

Viganello  10. 

Vigese,  Monte  342. 
Vigevano  58. 

S.  Vigilio  192.  194. 
Vignale  171. 

Vignate  183. 

Vigne  196. 

Vignola  314. 

Vigo  342. 

Vigoni,  Villa  152. 

Villa  (near  Lucca)  379. 
Villadossola  170. 

Villach  21. 

Villafranca(nearVerona) 

213. 

Villamaggiore  138. 

Villa  Nazionale  231. 
Villar  49. 

Villastellonc  55. 
Villefranche  41.  92.  95. 
Villeneuve  42. 

Villetta  178. 

Vinadio,  Baths  of  51. 
Vinaigrier,  the  103. 

St.  Vincent  40. 
Vincigliata  478. 

Viozene  56. 

Vintimille  88. 

Viso,  Monte  49. 

S.  Vitale  223. 

S.  Vito,  Bay  of  109. 

S.  Vittoria  55. 

Vittorio  293. 

Vittuone  62. 

Vobarno  195. 

Vocca  173. 

Voghera  59.  175. 

Vogna,  Val  173. 
Vogogna  170. 

Volterra  360. 

Voltorrc  158. 

Voltri  81. 


Waidbruck  16. 
Waldcnsian  Valievs,  the 
49. 

Wasen  5. 

Wipbach,  the  296. 

Zenna  57. 

Zevio  219. 

Zibio,  Monte  314. 

Zoagli  107. 
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